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PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 


CHAPTER I. 


SAIAH PRIMPEN- 
NY, Esq., had made 
a fortune in coal- 
scuttles. You may 
have noticed the 
singular fact in 
natural history that 
when a man has 
made his fortune in 
coal-scuttles, it be- 
comes inconceivable 
to him why every 
other member of 
the human family 
does not rush into 
coal-scuttles imme- 
diately. 
Stuyvesant Prim- 
PENNY—ISAIAH’S son 
—found a fortune 
already made, and 
did not stop to in- 


quire how it was 
done. In the abstract he had no «-bjection to coal-scuttles. They 


were undoubtedly very respectable. But he had just as lief that 
they were hearth-rugs, or general provisions, or drugs, or sewing 
machines. The fortune wasmade. He did not care what had done 
it. Accordingly, when Isarau Primpeenny proposed to him to con- 
tinue the coal-scuttles in bis own name, he steadfastly refused to 
have anything to do with them. 

Isatan presented the case from all its most alluring points of 


view. There never was such a brilliant opening for any young 
man. Sroyvesant replied that it was an opening he didn’t wish to 


crawl into. ‘‘ But just to look at it soberly,’’ insisted Isaran, 
‘* You will have the benefit of all your father’s long business ac- 
quaintance.’’ ‘‘ Which consists principally,’’ interposed Sruyve- 
sant’ of the most precious old muffs who ever talked hardware ata 
dinner party!” ‘But they are the solid men of New York.”’ 
‘* Not half as solid as Old Red Sandstone in the Park.’’ ‘‘ Don’t 
exasperate me by your trifling, Sroyvesant! I have been in hopes 
that you were going to make a respectable man of yourself. That 
you would build up an honorable name in society, and go out of 
the world leaving it better than when you came into it.’’ ‘* And 
finally lie in the most eligible spot in Greenwood with a monu- 
ment Over me presenting to tourists through that delightful locali- 
ty the following inscription: ‘ After contributing munificently to 
the wants of the age in the form of something like five hundred 
thousand coal-scuttles, this Benefactor of Mankind fell a victim to 
his benevolence, being bored to death at the early age of thirty- 
five years. The instruments‘which caused his demise may still be 
seen in every variety of elegant pattern at No. Greenwich 
street, where liberal discounts will be made to the trade. Fami- 
lies and hotels provided at the shortest notice. The good die 
young.’ ’’ 

‘Sir !” said the Father of the Pripennys, ‘‘ You are jesting 
with me. Jamin earnest! And I tell you that you do not know 
which side your bread is buttered on !” 

‘*My dear Governor,’’ replied Sruyvesant, leaning back in his 
luxurious arm-chair, ‘‘I have now reached the ripe age of twenty- 
five years, and thus far, in all my extended travels, i have never 
found any difficulty in discovering the buttered side of that escu- 
lent you mention. Indeed, it has so invariably turned up buttered 
that I am led to suspect that it is buttered on both sides.” 

“Yes sir! and that is the trouble with you! Ihave brought 
you up too easily! I erred on the side of parental tenderness. I 
wished to spare you the hardships which embittered my earlier 
youth, and I have made you a voluptuary. I should have put*you 
in the work-shop at fourteen years, thrust a hammer and a solder- 
iron into your hand, and told you to earn your bread as I did!”’ 

“Under thcse circumstanees I should have run away,’’ replied 
Stuyvesant calmly. 








“You would, would you? Where 
like to know, my young master?” 

‘IT should have taken to street begging. I should have seated 
myself on the Hospital steps, with a large placard on my breast, 
stating that this was the deserted child of Isatan Primpenny, Mer- 
chant of No. — Greenwich Street. Ishould have procured the 
insertion of a paragraph in the /erald, headed “Destitution in High- 
life—Shameful Abandonment of offspring by a prominent Fifth 
Avenue Hardware dealer. And you would have been glad enough 
to come after me and bring me home, where I should hayé revelled 
in luxury as before.” 

‘You area rascal!” exclaimed IsatAn Primpenny, but in a tone 
considerably softened by those words, “High life’ and ** Fifth 
Avenue,” which always had a remarkable effect on him, when 
coupled with his name, as being a sort of popular tribute to his 
hardly attained position in society. 

“You are a rascal! If you had tried that sort of thing, I should 
have flogged you soundly Ivould have given you luxury when 
you gothome! But Srvyvesant, [am not joking with you— though 
you may think you make me smile. It is time for you to do some- 
thing. You are determined, I see, to disappoint my fondest expecta- 
tions, to abandon your old father in the business by which he has 
reared his family to its present position. Now what will you do? 
Will you be a merchant in any other line if 1 give you capital and 
find you a partner?” 

“Sink the shop! I hate shop of all kinds !’’ 

‘- Will you study a profession, then? You can get admitted to 
the New York bar, with eight months’ study, and I am able to throw 
cases into your hands.” 

“ T had rather crawl into the coal-scuttles than through that open- 
ing! There’s too much humbug about it! Too much creeping 
through other men’s dirty sewers, under the pretence that because 
they are other mens’, it don’t nasty your own white pantaloons at 
all. If I could be Writ1aM Curtis Novesat a leap, I’d do it, though 
how he was got to where he is and still kept the pure, honor- 
able, noble man that he is, I don’t know! There must be some 
way—but I’m not acquainted with it. No, I don’t care to bea 
law yer.” 

‘*What do you think of being a doctor, then—or a clergyman ?” 

‘* Well—as to the doctor, Governor, just look at it a minute. I 
believe there are people who love to see legs taken off—who prefer 
a good case of delirium tremens to a dinner at Detmonico’s. They 
are fond of epilepsy —they dote on dissections—and if they aren’t 
called up at three o’clock in the morning to go and see a man who’s 
fallen off a six-story building, they don’t enjoy their sleep one bit 
afterwards. Now such people are born to be doctors. When they 
hear the night-bell, they don’t say ‘damn it! and go) te sleep 
remembering to give orders to have the wire cut in the morning. 
They believe in medicine, theydo. They givea blue-pillfor pain in 
the toe; and, by Gemini! they’ve got the science to trace it all the 
way down from the throat, through the membranes, and clear to the 
tip end of the system, where it belongs. There’s Pips, for instance! 
I used to know him when he walked Belleyue. Hanged if he 
couldn’t sce the pill bulge out all the way down, till it got to the 
right place! He’s the kind of man that has the divine right to: be 
a doctor. I haven’t. I’m too infernally lazy. And I haven’t the 
faith.” 

“ But how about the clergyman? You’ve been well brought up. 
A'1 you’ve got to do is to stop using those expletives. You musn’t 
say internal for instance—not out of the pulpit you know.” 

‘* Well Governor—you’re an elder in one of the up-town churches 

but I'll tell you frankly what I think of that business, meaning 
no offence to anybody. There are two kinds of clergymen. One’s 
the regular saleable pattern, which has been put up in packages 
with a well-known tradesmark on ’em, like your coal-senttles, for 
the last two hundred years. I’ve been down to the factory. I’ve 
seen how they’re made. I know every grind of the machine. 
And this is the way they do things. They take a mild young 
countryman for the raw article. He must be soft, untempered 
stuff, without any unmalleable mixture in his ore. like ideas of his 
own for instance. Then they melt him down with half a hundred 
lots just like him. Then they pour out the molten metal into casts, 
all of them precisely alike. Then they burn the castsoverin an oven 
with the charcoal of a dozen old doctors, until they’re impregnated 
through and through with theological notions of the proper blue 
and blistered color. Then they draw ’em out, and chill ’em in a 
bath of ice water, which gives ’em the temper they call ‘ impreg- 
nable orthodox firmness.’ Then they stick ’em into the handle— 
known as a diploma—put the factory stamp on them, wrap them 
in packages, and once a year offer the lot to cut the bread of life or 
the adversary, according as cither side of their double-edge is want- 
el, for select country congregations. These ministers—to drop the 
cutlery comparison—are always provided in the seminary with 
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three voices. One, very low and monotonous for the prayers— 
another, a little higher and louder for the reading—and a third, a 
sort of broken-hearted sing-song, forthe sermon. As to having any 
views of their own, they’re as bad off as that terrible German 
tobacco which you objected to so, when I smoked it in my meer- 
schaum on the third story front. It was first soaked in acids till all 
the tobacco was taken out of it, and then it gota bath of musk. 
So with them. Jones has all the Jonzs taken out of him, and 
finally he’s saturated with the Rev. Dr. Somebody else. After 
which, when he comes out as the Rev. Mr. Jones, it is an assumed 
name. He travels under an alias, for which he ought to be taken 
up as dangerous to society. He’s really the Rev. Mr. Carvin, or 
Turrty-Ning Articies D.D. Now that’s one kind of clergyman But 
there’s another. The square out-spoken man. Theman whodon’t 
forget he’s a man because he’s learned the Hebrew word for it. 
The man who talks in the pulpit just as plainly as he would on 
the street. Who doesn’t believe in sneaking up any back stairs 
into goodness. Who doesn’t call on his congregation to catch hold 
of his gown skirts and come along through a rose-garden, if they 
want to be saved. But who says: ‘ Look here! This in mean and 
Unchristian! This is fair and Christian! I’m not puffing up the 
stock of a little particular railroad to piety, that I want you to 
subscribe to. I’m showing you tougn old five-barred gates to climb 
over, and I’m going toclimb over them myself. Every sort of 
people from the rich to the poor, from the churchman to the fellow 
who never goes to church, has been putting these gates across your 
way for the last six thousand years. Jump them, I tell you! I 
know it isn’t as easy as plain wal king, but its the only way to get 
out of meanness and wickedness and unmanliness, which means 
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the same thing. I’m going first! Hurrah! That bar’s cleared ! 
Take heart and come afterme That's the second kind of parson. 
And the only difference between him and his congregation is, that 
he’s got the big brains and the big heart, which make him take 
the bars first. Now—lI won’t be the first parson—and to state it 
frankly, I ain’ able to be the second !” 

Isatan Priwpenny stared at his son for several moments, and then 
replied that he had been a great deal too much to hear political 
preaching. He regretted the sad tendency taken by Srvuyvesant’s 
Sas vg age but added with a sigh, that he could not help it. 

inally, in a state bordering on desperation, he demanded— 

“What, then, will you be?” 

And Srvyvesant calmly answered, 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing? Nothing ?” 

“Yes. That is tosay,a gentleman. There is literally nothing 
that I care to do, or am peculiarly fitted for, except to smoke good 
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cigars, drink good champagne, play a tolerable game of billiards, 
drive my own fast crab, and keep a bachelor establishment.”’ 

“ Cigars—champagne—billiards—crab—and your own establish- 
ment !” 

“ That is the exact repetition of my catalogue.” 

IsatAnH Primpenny folded his arms, and for ten minutes looked 
the exact picture of Napo.eon at Fontainbleau. While he is thus 
engaged in deep thought, and Sruvyvesant is considering the proper 
color for wheels to his next dog-cart, let us remember who the two 
PRIMPENNYS are. 

Isarau is a florid man of fifty-six, with crisp white hair, and 
thoroughly shaven face. If he had any idea that the hair on his 
head were in the faintest degree a connivance at the capillary 
enormities worn by the present generation on their cheeks and 
upper lips, he would sacrifice the last remnant of his venerable 
locks instanter. He does not smoke—because people did not, as a 
general thing, smoke when he went into the coal-scuttle business. 
He rides up-town in the stages only because the oldest coal-scuttle 
men have accepted that innovation on walking. He is the pure 
type of a coal-scuttle man, with no incongruous peculiarities 
added. Still he has some peculiarities which may co-exist with 
success in that trade. He is absent-minded. He is one of those 
men who, when they start for any place, have to enter on their 
pocket-book, 


“Mem. Not to leave my head behind.” 


This defect of memory includes everything except business—and 
his umbrella. This umbrella is a very bad umbrella. It is there- 
fore the most prominent characteristic of Isatan PriMpenny. 
Spite the popular impression to the contrary, a bad hat is not char- 
acteristic. A man may wear a very bad hat and yet be obscure. 
The Duke of Newcastle wore a shocking hat—so did the Prince of 
Wales—yet we have forgotten those people already. Every day a 
hundred abominable hats at least pass Ammpon’s—that temple of 
sublimest head-covering—yet not one hair of their dishevelled 
nap trembles with shame, and not even a newsboy marks them 
with just reprobation. They go home, and hide themselves on the 
secluded hat-racks of humiliated families. To wear a bad hat is 
not to be original. 

But the bad umbrella was never carried by any but a typical man. 
What the bad umbrella was a type of in Mr. Primwprnny’s case 
must be developed in the progress of this veritable narrative. I 
cannot be expected to open Mr. Primpenny like his umbrella, as if 
my first chapter were a hard rain. But I can picture the umbrella 
itself to your eager understanding. It was an umbrella which 
bulged out in the middle when it was tied up, like a badly-packed 
carpet-bag. Its color, through much bleaching, had come to re- 
semble corner grocery wrapping-paper. It fastened with a loop of 
brown galloon around a white bone-button. One of its ribs was 
broken. Its tip was gone. It had a smooth round ivory knob, 
like a badly-used bell-pull. And this was the charming apparatus 
which Mr. Primpenny delighted in taking down town ! 

He never forgot it. If the morning was clear—it might rain in 
the afternoon. In summer it would be just the thing to keep the 
sun off. He never lent it toa friend weatherbound at his house. 
It might get lost—and Stuyvesant always had plenty of umbrellas 
to lend. He took it with him to the Springs—to Saratoga—to 
political meetings—to the Opera. A state of things which, so far 
as his family were concerned, secured him solitude on all his tours. 
They invariably managed to take the next stage, or go by the 
next train. At one period of his life that umbrella actually wore 
out! The next day he was seen descending Broadway trium- 
phantly through the sunshine, with another just as seedy, and of 
absolutely the same pattern! It was an umbrella which never 
could get itself lost, never be left behind. There are reasonable 
doubts as to whether the act of attempting to bury him without 
it, wouldn’t have resuscitated him. 

SruyvEsant PRIMPENNY was, a8 he has already told us, twenty- 
five years old. A young man who, at the age of twelve, had his 
own tailor, and at fifteen imported his own cigars. At eighteen 
he went abroad, spent three years longer on the continent of 
Europe, and came back with the idea that he had been the 
wickedest dog in the world. He labored under the impression 
that at Paris he had done nothing but dance the Can-can, and 
learn French from those portable Dictionaries, known as Lore ttes— 
that in the German Universities, his habitual occupation had been 
the amputation of Teutonic noses with the rapier—that at Baden- 
Baden he had swamped several princely fortunes in rouge-et-noir— 
and that on the Spanish Sierras he had been complicit with the as- 
sassination of a muleteer. He actually believed that he had been 
the greatest villain in the oldest civilized quarter of the globe. It is 
astonishing what a great comfort this faith was to him! When you 

heard his shocking acounts of midnight-revelry, and day-shaming 
brigandism, you were inclined to'shudder till you recollected that 
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PANIC 
Aspiring Youth.—‘t Come, COME—KNIVES IS AT PANIO PRICES EVER SINCE MULLIGAN 


PRICES. 


WENT uP TO SinG-Sina. 
BOARD !”? 















HeRe’s THREE CENTS FOR THE BIG 'UN IN THE MIDDLE OF THE | 





youth is imaginative, and that after all, SruyvEsanr may have 
been a very proper person to introduce to young people making 
the grand tour. That in Germany his iniquity may have been 
restricted to Rhein-wein and Seltzer water, in Paris to seeing im- 
moral comedies which he did not understand, and in Spain to 
chucking orange-girls under the chin, while he paid double-price 
for their fruit, on consideration of that rakish privilege thrown in. 
When you began to know Srvyvesant, you discovered that his 
wickedness was all hypocrisy, and saw the lamb’s tail through the 
wolf’s skin. 

After his return to New York, the innocent villain began to get 
his true growing up. He went a good deal into society, and was 
adored by all young ladies, on the strength of his fascinatingly un- 
pious reputation. He did considerable flirting, had an affair with 
a lady old enough to be his mother, which led her to giving him a 
great deal of good advice, and introducing him to her daughters. He 
became the Agamemnon of Lancer parties—gave private champagne 
spreads—wrote an account of his tour, interspersed with moral 
reflections—came to the conclusion that he was too old to reform 
—burnt up the tour—and finally awoke one morning, to find him- 
self twenty-five, and in all valuable respects, very young at that. 

Tsatau Primpenny having meanwhile come to the same opinion 
of his son, and being furthermore struck with the chronological 
fact that it was now high time for Stuyvesant to have sown his 
last wild oats—invited him one evening to that ridiculously super- 
fluous apartment of a New York business-man, called his ‘‘ study’’ 
—and held the conversation with him reported in this previous 
recital. 

At the end of ten minutes Isatan looked out from his abstrac- 
tion, descended from the Napoleon-at-Fontainbleau attitude, and 
exclaimed to bis son, 

‘*Well, sir! You shall have an establishment of your own!” 

What sort of an establishment it was shall be fully recorded in 
our next chapter. 








Under dun. 
Rare steaks had in these days ; also, the poor D. D’s ——defaulting 
debtors, You Know, when asked to pay up. 
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On Pickles 

To preserve Onions, you have only to put 
them into a good, strong pickle: while, on 
the contrary, Unions are difficult to preserve 
in proportion to the intensity of the pickel 
into which they are put. 

Both articles are safe for a Mess. 
ines. 
Bad as can be. 


A friend of ours, who was badly beaten at 
euchre the other day, when he expected an 
| easy victory, desires to know in what way 
he resembles Mazeppa’s Captors? Because 
he caught a Tartar of the Ukraine breed. 

—_— - aE 


Bacchic Deduction. 
If spiritous intoxication is called ‘‘ Half- 
seas-over,”’ the intoxication of Malt must be 
called ‘‘ Half-’n’-half-seas-over.’’ 


—_ ee 





Anatomica 

| The tip of the elbow is sometimes termed 
the Funny Bone—on account, perhaps, of its 
} vicinity to the Humerus. 
—a— - 
| By our Philadelphia Contributor. 
If the South Carolina Convention had re- 
mained at Columbia, what sort of a nation 
would have been organized ? 
Vy, a vacci-nation. 
| i 

By our Hifalutinist. 
‘* President Bucnanan is branded by the 
age with the mark of infancy.’’ 
Just so. Epoch marked. 
—o 
How to meet a Bankrupt 
Take no note of him. 


MORE OF IT. 

Another Big Defalcation ! 

Nothing wonderful at any time. But this is a roaring, tearing, 
blazing crusher of a Defalc. One snapping and slapping riglit 
through government, in among the politicians, bang into parties 
and _sections and feuds and national convulsions. A Big Thing, 
Gentlemen, a big theft, a stupendous mess of rascality and infamy. 

We like to see these things come out, occasionally. We like to 
see the scoundrelly politicians and humbugs, thieves and parasites 
of all kinds who gather in Washington, get an occasional shaking 
out—a good ninety-four red hot shot—a small earthquake and a 
dose of lightning. We decidedly and exactly Do. It is a power- 
ful Refreshment. 

And oh—how piquant to see Buncombe and bluster, and gab- 
bling, sectional, fire-devouring, ferocious, provincial Devotion 
suddenly ice-watered by being proved to be Swindling in Disguise. 
How grand to see Captain Terrible turn out a sneak-thief,after all. 
How delicious to see Ropert Macarre indignantly refusing to stop 
a single instant in the house—after he had the Spoons in his 
pocket! 

And there is more behind it all. Plenty more. Gentlemen, we 
Know you. We know what is, and always has’ been, behind your 
rant, and palaver, and foaming speeches. Tarrvery has been 
behind it— and it will be well ripped up, and the Darkness shall 
come to light. Men don’t keep the upper hand for so many years 
at Washington without doing many a foul deed. We are only at 
the Beginning. 

—_ 
Two more of Them 


Messrs. Cuane an Ena, the Siamese Twins,have declared publicly 
that they are in favor of the ‘‘ Union asit is,’’ whether the Original 
Compact was right or not 

~e 
By our Salesman Contributor 


The worst kind of Dry-goods for Skaters: Fall Clothing. 
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‘* By rue Sap Sva Waves’’—our Artist skErcurna Forr Movurr 


OF THE Gun CarriaGes, &c. 





1E—THE BURNING 











A Picture. 

' Scene—The Fulton Ferry-boat leaving the dock 
pretiy-well hurried passengers talciag immenve 
| strides to get on board. 
| By-standers.—** Hurry up, hurry up, there 
won't be another boat for as much as two 
minutes !” 

Moral.—Go it! You haven’t more’n a 
minute to live, you know—anywhere here 
in the Metropolis. 





Late Suspensions. 


Among the other effects of the present 
Hard Times, we notice the suspension of 
Bionprn’s Rode walk, at Niagara Falls, and 
are not surprised thereat, for his business 
has¢.lways been conducted on avery Insecure 
Footing. 








The Last Gasp. 
Why 1s Brooklyn a few shades ahead of 
Newport? 
Newport is alk beach—Brooklyn is all 
3BECHER. 





A Man you can’t Depend On. 


Mr. No-Ygs. (Not that man, you know, 
but another man.) 








Per Telegraph! 





FORT MOULTRIE SPIKED!! 


THE GUNS EVACUATED AND IN FLAMES!!! 
CHARLEstTon, Wasuinaton 1860, 27th. 

Fort evacuated was Moultrie last night. 

The evacuation were guns previous to the spiked. 

The demolished is now being fort by the fire. 

Only a charge was left in four soldiers. 

Fort Sumpter has been conveyed to all the troops. 

Extense precitement invails. 

The Session is in secret convention. 

It is only the gun carriages fired at Fort Moultrie. 

The Canon is reported, and a train is spiked to fort the blow up. 

The last report is doubled. 

The excitement is increasing the people and indignation. 

Goit! That's ourenterprise. Go it ahead of Every Else—broke 
all to pieces bringing it up Stairs—never mind—those are the 
pieces, and other folks will have ’em as bad as we. 


Hurrah for Vanity Farr ! 
Seo 


Astronomical. 


V. F., when a boy, used to wonder that the comets went at such 
a fearful speed, and only travelled nights; but V. F., asa man, and 
a New York editor, now sees that they are afraid of the numerous 
Revolvers, which the Sun and Planets (which are mere satellites 
to him) have got around! them ; Jupiter, for instance, having no 
less than six hung near his belt ready for use. Is it anything 
strange that he is the bully of his crowd, and causes perturbations 
among them? The spots on the sun have long been a riddle to 
astronomers, but is it not reasonable to infer that those spots are 
only holes in the glass shade round the ‘Eye of Day,’’ showing 
where it has been riddled by bullets in some muss, at which this 
Jupiter and his strikers have “ assisted’? ‘That these fellows are 
“roughs,” is evident from the fact that Saturn has never even offered 
one of his rings to Miss Venus, who hasn’t got Nary, especially 
as his smallest one is two big for him and don’t fit at all. Ignorant 
people might say the distance was too great between them, but 
couldn’t he wait till they came in Conjunction? Mutcnet, Goutp & 
Co., are ordered, on pain of thiscommunication, to take some action 
in the premises. 








FIVE DOLLAR DIPLOMAS. 


When the Southern students—or a small number thereof— pro- 
posed to secede from the New York University in consequence of 
the Ay.erts difficulty, the Professor, grateful for the esprit du corps 
thus displayed, promised his lambs that if they would accompany 
him to the Charleston (S. C.) University, he would guarantee them 
diplomas, one and all, at five dollars apiece. 

Now we may be justified in doubting the readiness of some of 
these young gentlemen for diplomas. Though Prof. Ayterre has, 
doubtless, given them much instruction, endowed them, it may 
be, with even an inconvenient amount of medical wisdom in an 
astonishingly brief period of time—we are incredulous anent their 
fitness, im some cases at least, to prepare the dreadful pill and wield 
the fierce probang for their Southern compatriots. 

May it not be possible that the whole thing is a plot of the 
Abolitionists, to decimate the Southern population? Fancy some 
forty or fifty young doctors, eager for practice and fees, turned sud- 
denly loose upon an inoffending and happy plantational district ! 
The result would be terrible—Joun Brown’s raid would sink into 
insignificance, and negro insurrection would assume diminutive 
proportions beside it! Aguxs, skilfully maltreated by the Ayzer- 
TEAN fledgelings, would turn to typhoid horrors, simple colics 
might ripen into sweeping choleras, and merely irritating chil- 
blains might become malignant mortifications? A wail of many 
voices would ascend over Attakapas, and funereal torches would 
flare luridly above the waters of the Potomac! Five dollars a head, 
for diplomas to forty youthful students! Is this the way in which 
dectors are manufactured? Then who shall create undertakers ? 

While yet this frightful danger hung over the devoted head of 
the South, like the sword of Damocies—to use a new and original 
simile,—this telegram, brief but pregnant, came, lightning-winged 
along the slim intelligent wires that still connect South Carolina 
with the Union. It was from President Frost, of the Charleston 
University : 

** We will be happy to receive all who may come, but payment uill be required 
for the tickets of the course.’’ 

The world was saved! That last dreadful clause destroyed the 
fair vision of each sanguine and sanguinary doctorling, of a “ free 
blow,” at lectures, and a five dollardiploma. The star of AYLErtE 
waned. Baleful silence fell upon the seceders. The noise of revolu- 
tion died from the University halls, and the embryotic GALEys 
felt uncommonly cheap. 

So this “‘ sudden making of splendid names” did not take place. 
The matter is still unsettled, though much talk was expended upon 
it; and in this instance, as in many others, mentioned now and 
then in the obituary notices of country papers, “ Physicians were 
in vain !” 

ee aaa 
A Dog-Ironical Conundrum. 
Q. What tradesman reminds us most of a Big Dog ? 
A. A Grate-setter. 
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CAPT. BOBADIL, 
E, IN THE NEW AMERICAN COMEDY OF “EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOR.” 


Carr. Bosapit.—I would undertake upon this poor head and life for the public benefit of the state, not only to spare the eutire lives of 
the people in general, but to save three parts of the yearly charge in holding war and against any enemy soever. And I would 
select nineteen gentlemen, say the enemy were forty thousand strong, we twenty would come into the field by the fourth of March, 

We would kill them, challenge twenty more, kill them, twenty more, 


AS PERFORMED BY H. A. W 


five days—a thousand ; forty thonsand ; 


or thereabouts, and would challenge twenty of the enemy. 
And this will I venture my poor gentle- 


kill them too, and thus would we kill every man his twenty a day 
forty times five ; five times forty ;—two hundred days kills them all up by computation. 


man-like carcass to perform. 


that’s two hundred a day 



































— Leal 
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THE THIRD HOUSE. 


‘* A shambles of the parliament house !’’ 
3 Henry VI. Act 1, Scene 1. 


Vanity Farr has long promised Revelations. Fascinating Apo- 
Calypsos of Ulyssic shrewdness—an Exposay—so amply confirmed of 
all the rumors current relative to Congressional——‘‘ manage- 
ment.’’ (est le mot. 

We give herewith the initiatory and inchoate beginning of the 
commencement of this Great National Work. 

We beg for the Prayers, Thanks, Gratitude, smoking-caps, 
worked slippers, cigar cases, smiles, and anything else lying around 
loose, of all 

Defrauded Matrons. 

Swindled Orphans. 

Cheated Heiresses to Gov. claims. 

Unfortunate Contractors. 

California Widows. 

So much for what is due to us. So much too for Jesting. But 
what we proceed to deal with is no Jest. It is an Abomination and 
an Abuse—it is our blackest National Shame and Reproach. But 
to the work of our Special Washingtonian. 





Letrer I. 
Open Sesame. 


The Boox or Joss! 

While historians have been exhuming Ferprnanps and IsaBeLLas 
and Dutch Republics, the Lobby has been staring them in the face, 
begging to be written. They have sent to Madrid and the land of 
Schnapps for spectacles that lay unnoticed on their very noses. 
Historians, I despise, yet thank ye. 

The history of the Lobby is the history of legislation in that in- 
definite period usually referred to as all time. 

It isa history without chronology ; for the Lobby of to-day is 
the Lobby of yesterday and the day before; of to-morrow and the 
day after. The Lobby can do no wrong. The Lobby never dies. 
The Lobby is Catholic. From Kamschatka to New Jersey ; in 
Asia, Africa and Oceanica, as in America and Europe (including 
Asia Minor) ; the Lobby is ever the same. .In the words of Scotia’s 
bard, “‘ Every body has its Lobby.’’ So the work of forty vol- 
umes shall be done in one. Think of that, and be grateful. 

I have been informed that there are persons still extant in the 
interior, who believe that Congress is elected to make laws for the 
public welfare. I have been told so by friends whose word is 
sacred. When I say that I laughed the first time this information 
was imparted to me, I bear sad tribute to the inadequacy of the 
English language. In point of fact, I was seized with a cachina- 
tory fever of an alarming nature, and for three weeks wasn’t 
allowed to see Vanity Farr, for fear of a relapse. I subsisted 
upon a mild diet of the Mount Vernon Papers. 

The Public Welfare! Ridiculous, isn’t it? 
better. It is an obsolete idea. 

‘*To the victors belong the spoils.’’ 

Write that in the copybooks of the rising generation! I declare, 
the more I see of that beautiful principle the more I admire it. 
Come and admire it with me. Let us make up a party and all ad- 
mire it together. 

It has brought us to our present unexampled state of happiness, 
prosperity and peace. Bless ye its author! Bless ye his disciples ! 
Their name is, I think, Legion. 

It has built up the Tarrp Houss. 
his disciples ! 

I am told that among other things, we owe the division of the 
national legislature into two separate bodies to the wisdom of our 
forefathers. It is my opinion that those otherwise highly respect- 
able old pirties didn’t know Everything. They certainly showed 
it when they made a Senate and a House of Representatives and 
forgot the Third House ; unless, indeed, they trusted that honor- 
able body to take care of itself. And Which, in the delightful 
pleonasm of the vernacular, It Does It. If, as has been stated, 
‘* Heaven bless those that Help Themselves,’”? the Lobby need 
never be at a loss for assistance; but I should have thought it 
would come from the Other Establishment. 

What governs the Country? The Peop— nonsense! Party, of 
course. What is the End of Party? Victory. And to the victors 
belong the Spoils. 

In the noble task before me, I must occasionally tell the truth ; 
corns may be trodden on ; and ears may be made to burn. It is 
the privilege of the historian to be unpleasant. It is, moreover, 
his duty. And when, to adapt the words generally attributed to 


You and I know 


Bless ye its author, and bless 
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the late Lord Netsoy, America Expects Every Man To Do His 
Duty, here is one, at least, in whom America Shall Not Be Disap- 
pointed. 

But you shall have jelly with your medicine. 

The part of reticence is sometimes the part of prudence. And if, 
therefore, in these papers you should suddenly come upon some- 
thing that makes you start and exclaim, ‘‘ Why, he means mg !’’ 
don’t send your friend with a note anda kind invitation, which 
my conscientious scruples will compel me to decline; don’t come 
yourself with an angry face and a disgusting piece of ox-peel, or 
perhaps one of Colonel Cour’s pocket style; but, rather read it 
over again, and you will presently see that it is Jenxs or that fellow 
Lozss that I’ve been hitting at, and think, ‘‘ By Jove! what a 
funny dog he is; look here, Janz, at this piece about old Losss. 
Real good, isn’t it ?’’ 


Come! Let us enter. 
a 
THE JAPANESE BILL. 
I 


At last we have got the items down 
For doing the Japanese Embassy brown 
During their sojourn in our town, 

For seventeen days, last summer : 
The Common Council and Aldermen 
Have all been busy with tongue and pen 
To enrich each legal claimant, and then 

Each civic City Hall bummer. 


II. 

It seems that the people have got to pay 
For each Jappaner, during his stay, 
At the rate of Eighteen Dollars a day, 

For eating, sleeping, and drinking ! 
If the taxpayers their consent would give 
The Poet as City’s guest to receive, 
’Tis just at that rate I would like to live— 

And I'd get rather fleshy, I'm thinking ! 


Il. 
But the Naval Commissioners, certainly, 
Quite distanced our friends from over the sea— 
Fifty-four dollars apiece, for the three, 
Were charged by the Letanps, daily ! 
And we’ve Forty-six Thousand Dollars to spend 
For the ball which the Princes didn’t attend, 
Except for a moment their presence to lend, 
Though the Aldermen danced right gaily. 
IV. 
Nobody knows what ’twas that was done 
By the ‘‘ Secretaries’’—many or one— 
But Three Hundred Dollars must pay for the fun 
Of records that none have heard of ! 
And nearly Eight-Thousand Dollars are due 
For carriage-hire, though rides were few— 
Except for the Fathers, but what they do 
Not many e’cr hear a word of ! 
v. 
Still, as the Bill, when it came before 
The Council, just after the féte was o’er, 
Amounted to Forty-Two Thousand more 
Than it does in its present condition, 
Perhaps, before we are forced to pay, 
It can be squeezed down, or melted away 
To the Thirty Thousand Dollars that they 
To expend had full permission. 
VI. 
At all events, it shouldn't be paid, 
Till rigid scrutiny has been made 
On every item before us laid, 
That the least surprise may kindle ; 
Then let us settle it once for all— 
The music and carriages, supper and ball — 
And let Oblivion’s decent pall 
Descend on the Japanese Swindle ! 
By our Political Contributor 
Isn’t the President elevating the African race when he takes a 
Black for Bec. of State ? 























OLD BACHELORS TRAPS. 
Editor Vanity Fair: 








ALAAM EFFENDI :—I wish to protest in the name and by the 
consent of many Old Bachelors against the weapons that are now 
directed against us as a Single Body, by several literary—if not 
literal—Amazons. The slings of fortune we care nothing for ; we 
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pride the Japanese Boy. Look out, my Japanese Boy—you forget, 
my fine fellow, that in this country of America, the future is apt 
to come rushing along before you know it. Even You—degraded 
as you are—may have some one to blush for you a few years hence. 
If so, God keep you and them—for nothing short ot a miracle will 
ever lift from your name, and those of most of your fellows, the 
mountain of Dishonor and Filth under which you have buried 
them. 

Reélected ! Successful! Oh yes—every abuse must come to a 
head before it is reformed. But take care—Butty MuLLican went 
up to Sing Sing at last! 


a — 


THE LAST ORDER. 


‘* All hands on deck to pray!’ 
I heard the Captain say 
Was the order of the day. 


The remedy was old 
But I knew that we were sold; 
There was water in our hold. 


Does he think—the dotard gray— 
To avert the judgment-day 

By kneeling down to pray ? 

As he walks the quarter-deck, 
Does he hope to save his neck 
’Mid the cracking of our wreck ? 


Let him shorten sail—or crowd 
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Every stitch—and man each shroud 


accustomed to being Brandied. To be whisked about as nobodies Though the winds blow ne’er so loud. 


can be endured ; for are we not often Whiskied up—and down? 
To be whined over as reprobates we don’t care for; we glory in 
being Wined about. But, this bearing with all our foibles, and carry- 
} ing us about as heroes, savors too much of the Porter ; to be plain, 


| 

ae ; 

| are used to Slings. The brands of contumely we can bear; we are 
| 


With our tough young live-oak craft, 
And a stiff gale right abaft 
A good sailor would have laughed. 
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what Ails us is simply this, we are Bearded in our dens, and hauled 
out in Jane Eyre, Natuautz, Sir Rowan’s Ghost, and Rutiepes, as 
the model men for young ladies to take after ; and broad shoulders 
and hair tinged with grey are so much the rage at present, that we 
have not one moments’ peace. I look upon these Novel praises as 
upon so much toasted cheese, which can be hardly regarded as the 
Stilton ; and in the name-of Old Bachelordom inform the aforesaid 
authoresses that we are Trappists,and Up to'Trap. That we are 
not to be taken in by honied words to drink the Meed of matri- 
mony ; and that we are too old rats to pass through the fire of 
Caudle lectures and become Ratifiers to any such marry the Gal- 
lows proceedings. See ’em hanged first. 
Yours alone, 
MOonoToNE. 
SBS gt RE 
THE JAPANESE BOYS. 


Vanity Farr calls solemn, serious, and sorrowful attention to 
the following elegant extract : 


“A BoastinG ALDERMAN.—During the discussion in the Board of Aldermen, on 
Monday evening, before the passage of the Japanese Bills, Alderman Brapy boasted 
that he had not been frightened by the criticism of the press, and that he had 
been re-elected in spite of the newspaper denunciations. Nearly all the Japanese 
boys, he said, had been re-elected. Ald. Genet checked Mr. Brapy’s boastful 
oratory by a hint in the spirit of the old adage, that ‘‘ the less said the soonest 
mended.’’—N. ¥. Sun, Dec. 26. 


Mr. Alderman Brapvy has been reélected by the vilest of the com- 
munity, toa most emphatically bad—infamously bad—eminence. 
Those who read the bound volume of Vanrry Farr a century hence 
—and there are few among our many thousand readers who do 
not preserve their copies—may learn that in the year 1860, a dis- 
reputable, degraded, and dishonored class of universally branded 
city misgovernors attempted one of the vilest of swindles, in 
attempting to cheat New York in the bill for a most extravagant 
and ridiculous entertainment of some Japanese officials. They 
may learn from us too, that Alderman Brapy, one of those miserable 
and unfaithful servants, grinned and chuckled over the successful 
swindle, boasting hilariously that Tue Japanese Boys had been 
elected. They may learn that this ignorant and debased Alderman 
crowed in exultation at the success of an act which every Honest 
and Honorable citizen of New York has not, for months, heard 
mentioned without a blush and without indignation. 

Aiderman Brapy—it is not Nice to be pinned up and shown toa 
coming age as the Man who Exulted and Boasted over the Dirtiest 
Swindle which has ever disgraced a civilized corporation. But You 
were the man who did it. You are the one calling yourself in 


Though mutiny be near, 
There are honest sailors here, 
And the Captain need not fear. 


True we’ve sprung a leak below, 
And through the break, I know 
There’s a constant, steady flow. 


But it is not yet too late ; 
Send a carpenter and mate, 
To ascertain our state. 


We have struck on many rocks, 
And weathered many shocks, 
Since we floated off the stocks. 


We are good for service still, 
If we meet no greater ill ; 
And please God we never will. 


For the righteous only, there 
Is hope in earnest prayer ; 
And our page is not so fair. 


Yet our star of hope is beaming 
Forth this plain and simple seeming : 
We may work our own redeeming. 


Be courageous, firm, and leal ! 
Put your own hand to the wheel ! 
And we'll show a steady keel. 


But tell us not to pray ; 
For our life-blood flows away, 
And we lose all in a day. 


Eat nee 
The Irrepressible Nigger. 


We regret to say anything which can tend to aggravate the 
present unhappy disturbance of the Union; but our duty asa 
leading organ of public opinion, and our regard for the Constitution 
of our country, forbid us longer to conceal a fact, the exposure of 
which must shake the Nation from its centre! It is already well- 
known that Mr. Hamuin is a mulatto. We are now enabled to 
state, from personal examination of the illustrated papers, that 
Lincotn was actually born in A-shantee ! 












































NOT IN THE BILL OF FARE. 
Excited Person.—* Watrer ! 
ME CHICKEN ON THE HALF-SHELL!”’ 








GUNNY-BAGS AND CINDERS. 


These are bad times. Bad for the poor, who must fast whether 
they will or not : bad for the rich, who, according to proclamation 
issued by the President of these United States, are expected to 
humiliate themselves very much, with their seediest clothes on 
and their unfestive boards laid out in a small way with food and 
drink of a depressing tendency, on the Fourth of January, 1861. 

On account of the festive character heretofore borne by the first 
week in January, this business of abstaining from riotous joy and 
postponing wantonness, if properly carried out, ought to be very 
effective. We once saw a combustib'e old woman, upon whom 
conflagration had unexpectedly come through a crack in a cam- 
phene lamp, very promptly extinguished by the application of a 
wet blanket. 

We don’t mean to point at anybody in particular as having up- 
set the national Kerosene illuminator: but if James BucHaNnan 
knows who did, he is quite justified in getting out his wet blanket. 
If he had strong men enough about him—which doesn’t happen to 
be the case, however—it would not be a bad thing for him to toss 
all the States of the Union together in a moist coverlet of the 
kind referred to. They might find themselves shaken into their 
proper positions by such a process—the right States in the right 
places. Connecticut on the Mississippi would be a sight to travel 
after ; though it might be bad for euchre and pernicious to bluff. 

And yet this sack-cloth and ashes is a queer old thing to do. 
Conservative, perhaps, and more or Jess romantic, as sack-cloth 
and ashes. But suppose we paraphrase the thing a little, and 
speak of those dolorous materials as Gunny-Bags and Cinders— 
what then? Nothing: except that a procession of people got up 
in that kind of costume is of course the likeliest kind of thing to 
save the Union. For making New Year’s calls it would be just 
the thing ; as, although identical with sack-cloth and ashes, it has 
a more cheerful sound. 

If something would be acceptable to illustrate the efficacy of the 
gunny-bags and cinders cure, here it is. 

Among the sportsman’s ‘‘ halls of dazzling light’’ with which 
this pleasant city is provided, there is one containing an amphi- 
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were !—n1!—I CALLED FOR EGGS, AND YOU'VE BROUGHT | 
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An Extravagant Thief. 


We clip the following from an exchange 
i paper 
— ‘* Knoct N BY A Bexpie or Sitver.—A thief 
with a bundle, being questioned by a policeman in 
New Orleans early one recent morning, threw the pack. 
age at him, knocking him down. The bundle contain- 
ed $5000 worth of silver, stolen the night before.’’ 


Thus it is that the habits of reckless prodi- 
gality acquired at the South, ever lead the 
impulsive inhabitants of that section of the 
Union to acts of the most culpable extrava- 
gance. In this glad North of ours how differ- 
ent! Ten dollars, judiciously applied, has 
been known to strike two policemen speech- 
less. Once, indeed, having entered a Broad- 
way gambling saloon—for the purpose of 
studying character—we remarked a slight 
difficulty near the door, between the proprie- 
tors and a policeman, when, horrible to re- 
late, one of the former drew a five-dollar 
bill, and, striking the latter smartly upon 
the palm with it, blew him up the basement 
steps with a force that utterly destroyed his 
memory, and paralyzed his tongue. It is 
xood to live at the North 

a 
Yes! Hew? 

How is it that the advertised list of let- 
ters in our Post Office, is ‘officially published 
in the paper having the greatest circula- 


tion,” in two dailies at once ? 
a _ 
Sound on the Duck. 
The reason announcements of a certain 


termed Quack advertisements, is 
because they sound like Canards. 


class are 


EEE 
Slashed Doublets 


Mutilated Twins. 


theatre of Roman tendencies, in which such formidable wild beasts 
as raccoons and Mexican pigs are worried by dogs, which are like- 
wise instructed to ‘‘go in” at each other, in the manner recom- 
mended by the late Dr. Isaac Warts in one of his most popular 
melodies. The proprietor of this arena advertises that, on account 
of the Fourth of January being set apart for grieving on, he has 
organized a great sparring tournament for the occasion. Prizes 
are offered by him to three kinds of fighting men—middling-sized 
ones, light weights, and the minimum chickens known as 
‘‘ feathers.” This tilt is to take place in the arena hitherto sacred 
to the Dog and his quarry. Thus, it is cheering to know that if 
our country is going to the Dogs, President Bucuanan has provided 
the latter with a holiday, in order that they may receive it in a 
suitable manner. 

For ourselves, we have neglected to provide a suit of Gunny- 
bags and Cinders ; but if the Fourth of January turns out to be a 
cold day, we shall probably confer with our old friends Tom and 
Jerry as to the possibility of saving the Union in some cheerful 
way. 


—_ - 
Book Notice. 


A new book, entitled ‘‘ Travels in the Regions of the Upper and 
Lower Amoor,’’ has been incorrectly described by a random critic 
as a romance, founded upon love episodes, in the upper and lower 
walks of life. This is incorrect, as the following, from another 
kind of critic, will show : 

It will be found a highly interesting book of travels by those who read for 
amusement, or those who read for instruction, and the illustrations are enough to 
make one long for the time when a trip up the Amoor shall be as easy as a trip up 
the Rhine. 

Alack ! and well-a-day ! many a trip up has the Amour caused 
to the susceptible of both sexes: but as for expecting a time 
‘‘ when a trip up the Amoor shall be as easy as a trip up the Rhine,” 
the thing couldn’t be done by any means short of a repeal of 
that well-known law of nature and of SwaKespearr, by which it is 
laid down that 


run smooth.’’ 


‘¢ The course of true love never did 
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THE MUSIC OF THE UNION. 


AN any one 
‘‘post us’’ on 
this article? 

We shear, 
occasionally, 
from some fer- 
vent Fourth of 
July Orator, 
patriotic poli- 
tician, or in- 
spired toast- 
maker, the 
enthusiastic 
admonition to 
‘keep step to 
a z the music of 

«' ‘ the Union.” 

Now V. F. 
fully appreciates the rythmical idea included in the measured tramp 
of the stately march—is often moved to tears, feels the softened 
bosom filling, with a patriotic thrilling, at the truly splendid 
drilling, of our gallant volunteers. V. F. understands how to 
keep time to any thing; to all sorts of tunes, trom the jingling 
of The Spoons, the knife and fork rattle, of the Aldermanic Battles, 
the glou-glou® so divine, of the freshly uncorked wine, the clink 
of bumper glasses, the prattle of sweet lasses, to all that glads the 
soul, or softly charms the ears, from the wreathed and mantling 
bowl, to the Music of the Spheres, but V. F. don’t exactly under- 
stand what constitutes the ‘‘ Music of the Union.’’ Vanity wants 
to know all about it, its key, motive, measure, its minions, crochets, 
and quavers, its crescendo and diminuendo; whether it is ‘‘ slow 
music,’’ like that Harry the Fourth desired should whisper to his 
weary spirit, and the old cow is said actually to have died on, or 
whether it’s a soul-stirring allegretto,like Yankee Doodle. Above 
all, Vanity particularly, especially, earnestly, and anxiously, desires 
to inquire, at this juncture, whether the ‘‘ Music of the Union’’ can 
be performed as a solo, or is strictly choral ; whether it is adapted 
to a single instrument, or requiresafullorchestra. Vanity desires 
it to be distinctly understood that the inquiry is not prompted by 
idle dilettanti curiosity. Vanity has in view a grand, patriotic, 
practical object. The tenor of our purpose is high, nay altissimo. 
No base motive mingles with our measures. They are harmonious 
with national interests ; in unison with the most sacred of human 
impulses, the love of country. Our design is, when we shall have 
ascertained what the ‘‘ Music of the Union’’ really is, to pipe all 
hands to ‘“ keep step ;’? to modulate the general voice in sweet 
accord ; to set all the popular organs, (hand-organs included) to 
that same tune ; to infuse its sacred harmony into the national 
masses, so that, before the Altar of Liberty, may once more be 
chanted that grandest of Anthems, the praise of the united voice 
of a Free People! This may be a vain hope, a forlorn hope, a hope 
to be crowned only with Dante’s ‘‘ crown of sorrow,’’ but such 
considerations serve but to quicken the aspirations, and stimulate 
the efforts of Vantry. Therefore the question again presents itself, 
like a recurring rythm, what is the ‘‘ Music of the Union ?”’ 

Now, as before observed, Vanrry comprehends the entire scale of 
the Music of the Spheres, from the “‘ lowest note to the top of this 
compass ;’’ from the basso profundo of Saturn, the celestial Lablache, 
to the F in alt of Luna, (the prima donna assoluta of the skies,) 


** Which touched the silver tops of Heaven itself.’’ 


Vanity understands all this just as well as Pythagoras, or any 
other—Stagerite. Indeed V. F. may say, parenthietically,that, with- 
out being precisely what mortals call a dead-head, he is not only on 
the free-list of the upper tier now alluded to, but, without Vanity, 
flatters himself that he is on familiar terms with the Syrens of the 
celestial coulisses. 

Now Vauiry used to think that there was a sort of §. S. (sublime 
similarity, you know) between the spheral harmony and the 
‘* Music of the Union.’’ That the latter was a kind of Pythagorean 
mystery. That the several planets of our terrestial constellation, 
moving round their common centre, in spheres nicely adjusted and 
unchangeably fixed, with proportion of parts, and symmetry of 
system, must, in their ordinary revolutions, produce a resulting 
and perfect harmony. That this grand unison, pervading the 
whole scheme, attracting the remotest and most discordant parts, 
would preserve it, through all vicisitudes, in rhythmic oider and 
melodious concord. What fraternity, forbearance, concession, 
unity of feeling, mutuality of interests, constitutional fidelity, jus- 








* ** 0, que je vous aime des petits glous-glous.”’ 





tice and faith in a common destiny, were the several notes of the 
grand octave, the eternal Diapason of Liberty. 


Well, Vanrry flatters himself that he is not often caught nap- 
ping, but supposes he must admit that he does sometimes dream. 
Like Pythagoras, or any other Philosopher. And why not? Plato, 
in the Academy, had a charming vision of an ideal Republic, and 
why should not Vayiry have had his school-day dream? The 
great hen-pecked Philosopher recognised in astronomy a sort of 
visible music, and Vanity thought he was so especially favored by 
the Gods’ as to hear grand melodies breathing from the National 
Constellation. That dream is o’er, it lulls no more, Vaniry is now 
wide awake, sees his mistake, and despondingly repeats the inter- 
rogatory, what is the “ Music of the Union ?” 

Alas, such dismal din of discord, from every quarter, assails our 
tortured auricles, that we are desperately inclined to pile up a few 
bales of cotton in the “porches of our ears,” by way of defence 
against thesounds of Pandemonum. Indeed Vanrry is very much 
disposed to listen to the aforesaid Music, just now, with something 
of the peculiar affection with which Horspur regarded “ mincing 
poetry,” and would 

‘* Rather hear a brazen canstick turned, 
On a dry wheel grate or an axle-tree.”’ 

Though the allusion to the turning of candlesticks, is rather 
obsolete in this luminous age of gas, the latter comparison is 
decidedly apt. What is more strikingly like the present condition 
of the Union than an old rickety cart, with one wheel dragging, 
in unrevolving helplessness, through the mud, and the others 
creaking sharp discords, and screaching out such rising inflections 
as the Editor of the Herald, or any other Scotchman, may be sup- 
posed to delight in. (Was the “one-hoss-shay” intended as a 
political parable for the twins? was it, prophetic, Professor? If 
not, what is the fun of it?) 

From the Cutin’ states we hear the discordant sound of the drum 
“ parading round and round and round,” drumming out the wry- 
necked fife,” (qu: s?) notwith the rogue’g march, but all the horses 
of war, and drumming up recruits to cover the retreat. That ain’t 
the “ music of the Union,” which is as soft as lover’s lutes in times 
? gentle peace, and only when the blast of foreign war resounds, 

oes it 
‘** Disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage.”’ 


From the North we have the lingering echoes of Sectionalism, 
the muttered menaces of coércion, threatening to “scourge the bad, 
revolting stars;” everywhere the insane babblings of scurvy Poli- 
ticians; the ear-piercing ravings of Treason; the conjectures of 
reluctantly yielding Hope; the wailings of patriot despair—Is this 
the “ Music of the Union ?” 

Oh, for one strong burst of the vow uli, not in the smothered 
and muffled tones of political clamor, but in the clear and ringing 
accents of the vow Dei! This would be the voice of redemption, 
the glad token of national life and regeneration, the true “ Music 
of the Union!” 





Oh Dear! 


It is stated by the London correspondent of a New Orleans paper 
that there is ‘‘some talk in England of permitting the Prince of 


Wales to break through the line of blood royal marriages, and seek _ 


a lady to share the throne with him, wherever he lists.” 

To such items as the above, we do not usually devote more than 
an hour or two of our valuable attention ; but in the present criti- 
cal state of this great Republic, we have thought it our duty to 
throw ourselves into the mental void created by the above state- 
ment, and ascertain the possibility of Truth being at the bottom 
of the shaft. Our industry has been rewarded by the following 
piece of collateral information, gleaned from a western source. 

* An extensive dealer in Chicago has received an order for several dozen prairie 
chickens and a Deer, to be forwarded to England for the Prince of Wales. 

For those who are versed in the delicatesse of diplomatic phrase- 
ology, no comment upon the above is necessary. For those who 
are not, explanations would be inadequate. Let us await in silence 
the progress of events, trusting that our relations with England 
may never be Hampered by anything worse than a basket of ten- 
der pullets and a Deer. 

———— 


Typographical. 
GaRtBaLpI has Italicised human Freedom, put a stop to tyranny, 
and justified his cause before the world. 
ee 
Appropriate Hymn of Rejoicing for the Capture of Pekin. 
A Tea-Deum. 
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THE 


PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 





(CONTINUED. ) 
CHAPTER II. 


Everybody knows that Bleecker-street, between Broadway and 
Thompson, is an asylum for patriots. All the boarding-houses 
there (and there are hardly any other kind in that charming 
locality) swarm with dark, stern men, men with lustrous eyes, 
heavily moustached men, men with very small shiny patent- 
leather boots. Men carrying asettled melancholy, and as a general 
thing, a slender yellow cane with an ivory leg, dog’s head, or 
doubled fist, for a top to it. Men who never get out of their 
gloves, and for all purposes of human vision, might just as well 
have been born in them. Men who are perpetually wrapping 
little flat scales of tobacco into inconceivably small strips of tissue 
paper, and performing wonderful feats of necromancy by lighting 
them, and keeping them burning for one minute and a half, with- 
out singing their beards, all this transaction taking place under 
the idea that it isa comfortable smoke. Men who wear massive 


jewelry, and waistcoats of a flowered but somewhat sombre pattern. 


Men in fine, who have vast estates on the Island of Cuba, which 
yield a larger income than they would know what to do with, if 
they could only lay their hands on it, which they can’t. It may 
be set down as an established principle in the science of human 
nature, that when a gentleman is unfortunate in the West Indies 
he always takes to Bleecker-street as the next best thing. 

There is a tall brick house in Bleecker-street—I don’t care to 
indicate the locality more precisely than to say that it’s somewhere 
between Broadway and Thompson, which affords an asylum, to put 
the figure moderately, for at least halfa hundred of these distressed, 
yet unextinguished patriots. A high flight of steps which may 
have been originally marble, but at present, from the effects of age, 
feet, and weather, seems rather the product of some builder who 
had large quantities of soap-stone at his disposal, ascend to the 
entrance, flanked on either side by balustrades of iron, bursting into 
every variety of ingenious efflorence. Big black lilies, spiked 
trumpet vines, honey-suckles, cabbage roses—all conveying the 
idea that some ingenious botanist has been sowing ten-penny nails 
in a stone-soil and been rewarded by an elaborate harvest of rail- 
ing. Having climbed these steps, you stand in a deep archway 
with a very prominent key-stone to it, sculptured in imitation of 
some mythological head or other, anda door before you, whose 
color, probably from the benign desire of suggesting tropical asso- 
ciations to the exiles who may own night-keys to it, is a subdued 
and streaky lemon. But conspicuous above all other adornments 
of the edifice is a very large composition-metal door-plate, from 
which confronts you, in correspondingly obvious letters, the name 
of Mrs. McCrowpeRr. 

At nine o’clock P. M. of the same day on which Mr. Primpenny 
senior promised his son an establishment, the latter gentleman 
ascended the steps of Mrs. McCRowpDsr’s and tugged at the beli-pull. 
There is nothing remarkable in this action which gives it historic 
value, but for the fact that one tug at Mrs. McCrowper’s bell was 
merely a formal preliminary for two others, it being a peculiar 
advantage of that commodious establishment that no person seek- 
ing admission was allowed to enter rashly, but that he should 
always have abundance of time to consider whether he really 
wanted to get in from proper motives, and might not after all 
spend his time better in going somewhere else. In the present 
instance SruyVESANT was determined, and accordingly, after two 
tugs more, the lemon-coloréd door opened briskly, and disclosed 
a huge shock of red hair, a big twinkling freckled face, and a 
measureless expanse of soiled cotton apron. 

‘* Bliss me sowl!’’ exclaimed the apparition. ‘‘ An it’s yerself 
Misther Prompenny! If I’d knowd it was you, I’d have let thim 
knives I was clanin’ go to the divil, but I niver heard yer ring till 
the last time. An’I suppose it’s Mr. Murrzes ye’ll be seein?’ 

* Yes, TeaGue, you villain—it is Mr. Murries. Is he in ?’’ 

‘No, sir—he’s in Jersey for the night,” replied Teacuz Fyn, 
in an ostentatiously loud tone—then went through a series of winks 
and gestures directed over his shoulder to the back stair-case, and 
sunk his voice to a whisper at Mr. Primpenny’s ear, ‘‘ an that’s a 
lie, too, bad luck to it—but I hear the ould woman in the basement 








entry, and Mr. Murries don’t want her to know he’s in.” TEAGuz 
again resorted to pantomime, and drew quite an intelligible picture 
of the act known as presenting a board-bill, followed by another 
equally characteristic, which consisted of turning his empty pocket 
inside out. 

‘* Well,’ replied Sruyvesanr, loudly, with an appreciative nod, 
‘‘Give my respects to Mr Murrtes, when he returns, and tell him 
I’m very sorry not to find him in.” 

The young man slipped a quarter into TEacur’s hand. That 
admirable domestic demonstratively slammed the front door, and 
made a great deal of unnecessary nc ise with his heels, while Sruy- 
VESANT, under cover of its deception, stole,softly up the stairs. 

To reach Mr. Murries, much effort was necessary even under 
those favorable circumstances of pecuniary accountability, which 
enabled him to keep his door open. His abode was a top-layer over 
several strata of Cuban patriots—being the fourth story back room. 
He was accessible therefore, only by ascending through at least 
four different boarding-house atmospheres. The first, that boiled 
atmosphere which always lingers in the lowest entry of such locali- 
ties, and consists of one part oxygen, to four parts of immemorial 
beef-soup. The second a bath-room atmosphere, compounded of 
soap, steam and volatilized Croton fixtures. The third a dense, 
beddy atmosphere, as of compact and insufficiently aired families. 
The fourth, tobacco-smoke struggling with odors of laid-away 
trunks, old furniture, beams, plaster, and the combination of 
elements which compose the garrety atmosphere generally. Through 
all these successive layers of atmosphere there ran at Mr. CRowpER’s 
an additional flavor of onions. Around this the others were 
harmoniously constructed—as Linda is built around the air, ‘‘Ah 
Consolarm !” This vegetable element Mr. Murrixs delighted in 
calling “ that favorite little Spanish air, you know!”’ 

When Mr. Primpenny reached the fourth story back, he found 
it both dark and inaudible. There was not even a ray glimmering 
through the keyhole. But he put his mouth to that aperture and 
whispered his name. After which a rustling arose within, and 
the door presently opening, Mr. Murries appeared. 


oe 
ad 





‘‘Come in quick, old boy !’’ said Mr. Murruzs. ‘‘ I’ve gone into 
secret session on the financial difficulties of the country, and we'll 
lock the door if you please.’’ Mr. Primpeyny obeyed—and Mr. 
Mufyigs turned the key. After which he took it out and hung a 
towel over the knob. 

“ This is a sweet state of things, I must confess!’’ said Mr. Prim- 
PENNY. ‘If you were hard up why didn’t you come and borrow 
the money for your board-bill of me ?’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t think of such a thing! Never borrow money for my 
amusements, Now paying Mrs. McCrowpsr just at this present 
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period would be an amusement. In fact when we consider the 
quality of the article she gives, I think that paying her on the 
nail would be about the amusingest little thing I could do. If Vd 
been out of cigars—or wanted a new coat—or was distressed for any 
other of the necessaries of life, why I'd havecome to you. Rely 
on me, old boy! You'll find me a friend in every time of need— 
mine or your own.”’ 

And Mr. Mourrces struck a dramatic attitude of greatly magnani- 
mous expression. 

‘< Why Murrzes, I thought you liked Mrs. McCrowper’s!’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Paiumpeyny, helping himself to a seat on the iron bed- 
stead which furnished the apartment, assisted by three cane-bottomed 
chairs, boasting ten legs and more or less incapacitated backs be- 
tween them ; a wash-stand kept from bringing still further grief 
to its broken crockery by a Wesster’s Dictionary set on end to 
prop its lower shelf, a cherry table,dusted the day the new chamber- 
maid came, as a perfidious stimulus to the belief that she meant to 
keep on doing it ; a walnut-stained bureau, whose drawers invari- 
ably pulled zig-zag and then wedged tight; a cheval glass, calcu- 
lated for interesting optical experiments, by the fact that wherever 
the foil still stuck on, it gave the looker just three times the 
longitudinal amount of jaw donated by nature ; and a book-rack 
slung to the wall by green cords, containing light literature, two 
Schiedam Schnapp bottles, an odd volume of Story on the C: nstitu- 
tion, a spirit-lamp,a pair of boxing-gloves, a lot of loose manu- 
script, and a broken fiddle. 

“Like Mrs. McCrowper’s?” replied Mr. Murries, solemnly ; ‘I 
do like Mrs. McCrowprr’s! I adore the place! I cherish the 
woman! Mrs. McCrowper’s is a school of philosophy! Mrs. 
McCrownper’s is a college—anacademe! Life is to be seen at Mrs. 
McCrowper’s! Not the luxurious side cf life, as perhaps you may 
have gathered from glances around this humble appartment. That 
side of life is to be studied on Broadway or the Boulvards. This 
is the Cheapside of life.’’ 

‘*Tt’s more like the Seven Dials or Grub-street,”’ said Mr Pris- 
PENNY, sarcastically, shrugging his shoulders as he lookec about 
the room. 

‘* Five dollars a week for life, as seen here in its most remarkable 
phase—feed, lodging, fuel and gas thrownin. The Spanish animal 
—the Landlady animal—the Irish waiter, the Dutch chambermaid 
—the Patriot—every variety of unusual creature is here to be 
studied in its haunts and habits. That's worth five dollars per 
week, decidedly! Now supposing the father of a family should 
come to me and say, ‘ Murrixs,I feel a responsibility for the 
development of my children, where can I get their eye-teeth cut?’ 
Laying my hand on my bosom, I would reply, ‘Mrs. McCrowber’s ! 
Mrs. McCrowper is herself an embodiment of sound practical 
wisdom—wisdom as taught in all ages by the vehicle of the adage. 
Take this proverb for instance, ‘Go farther and fare worse’— Mrs. 
McCrowper is a living illustration! She makes her butcher’s 
meat do the first, her boarders the second, to a degree attained by 
no other professional in New York !’’ 

‘* Be serious for a minute, Murrues, for I’ve come to consult with 
you. At last the Governor’s consented to give mean establishment. 
I want your advice as to the style of thing you’d have.” 

“ Trotting waggon,I should say ; wheels red, picked out in 
yellow, span of dark bays, tiger, and c e 

‘* Bah ! I mean a house—a bachelor establishment.” 

Mr. Morrizs jumped to his feet, in the excitement of the moment 
breaking the last reliable chair-back in the room. 

‘*& house of your own?” he exclaimed. ‘‘J’}] go and board 
with you !” 

‘*No you won’t! not in the ordinary sense. Youshall live with 
me if you choose, and I'l be jolly glad to have you. But no bills 
to dodge, no shutting yourself up in the garret, you know! You 
are my ést friend, old Murr, and | have the greatest con- 
fidence in your opinion. NowlI want your ideain regard to the 
house. Whatsort of a house should it be? Where wouid you 
take it? How would you keep it? Would you have a housekeeper 
—ora respectable family to look after things—or only a man- 
servant, and an old woman to sweep and dust, while you fed at the 
club? Just give us your idea of a house, Murries!” 

‘You want areal model, do you? Well—take this house for 
instance’’—answered Mr. Murries with the bitterly sarcastic air 
as a wronged man, who could not unhitch his mind from the sub- 
ject on which it was sorest—‘‘ This is the pattern house to live in. 
We have all the modern improvements here. Not only the usual 
appliances of vulgar luxury, but a good many with which Civil- 
ization up-town hasn’t kept pace. Look atourCroton. It’s none 
of your common Crotons! It’s arranged on the principle of in- 

genious little surprises which stimulate ‘he mind to cheerfulness. 
You want hot water? An ordinary intellect naturally thinks of 
the hot cock and turns it. What do you get? Cold water! That’s 
a peculiarly nice astonishment, when you're taking a bath in 
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winter, you know. Or do you want cold water? By the same 
pleasant system, hot water runs at the cold cock. To prevent 
monotony, the surprise is once in a while agreeably varied by both 
cocks’ running cold and hot mixed. If you want a drink that’s 
the agreeablest of all the surprises. It illustrates the principle of 
copartnership, and it’s an excellent emetic beside. I don’t know 
but our bell-pulls are a prettier attraction than our Croton. Gen- 
tlemen who hope some day to have a home of their own, and want 
to acquire the accomplishment of ringing for things, can practise 
on them, as a child learns music on a dumb piano, without dis- 
turbing anybody in the house. I rang for Tracue the other day 
fifteen times by count, and hanged if Mrs. McCrowpER made the 
slightest objection! Speaking of TEaaus suggests another «f our 
improvements. All the servants but him are German. This is 
vastly conducive to morality, for the boarders, with my exception, 
are all Spanish, and when they swear at a girl who brings up coals 
an hour after they’ve sent her for ham-sandwiches, why she can’t 
understand ’em you see. This isa kind of a house tohave! Here’s 
your model— Mrs. McCrowpkr’s!’’ 

How much longer the mildly ironical Murries would bave con- 
tinued his eulogy it is impossible now to ascertain. For just at 
this juncture a solid tramp as of armed battalions was heard on 
the stair-case below, and the roar of foreigu voices mingled with it 
like the sound of many waters. Itappeared at that instant to Mr. 
Primpenny that at least a hundred people, in a state bordering on 
insanity, hadjmet in the entry for mutual assassination. From a 
Spanish tour which lasted three days, during the period of his 
abandoned youth Mr. Primpenny had acquired enough familiarity 
with Casri1ian to conclude that the dialect in which the crowd were 
making their noise was Spanish—but such a noise he had never 
heard in Spanish, or any other tongue. 

‘*Good Heavens, Murruss,” he exclaimed turning very pale, 
‘*what can they be fighting about?” 

‘* It isn’t a fight,” said Murriss, ‘‘ it’s only a Juuta.’’ 

‘* What’s a ‘ Hoonta’?”’ 

‘It’s an amicable assembly of. Spanish gentlemen, who meet 
once a week to declare their eternal hatred to despots—smoke 
cigarettes— drink maraschino—free Cuba—and go home with the 
girls in the morning. Cuba stays freed just a week, then the 
Spanish gentlemen come and doit again. They’re going to do it 
now. They feel very bad till they get the hatred to despots off 
their minds, and that’s the reason they talk so loud. When that’s 
over they’ll feel better, and consider that they’ve done their duty 
to their country. There’s-another feature of Mrs. McCrowpEr’s ! 
Periodical patiiotism! Very funny itis too. The Junta meets in 
the room just under us. Keep quiet and you will hear it through 
the floor.’’ 

By this time the infuriated crowd of friendly patriots had locked 
themselves in the room below—and a comparative lull ensued, 
during which they appeared to be taking their seats. Then a 
sepulchral base voice said something unintelligible to American 
ears with a ceiling in their way—-which was followed by a tumul- 
tuous burst of bravos and hand-clapping. At this instant the gas 
in Mr. Murrie’s burner began dwindling to a small] blue cone. 
Then it shot higher in a broad yellow blaze—and finally, after 
sending forth a series of very pretty multi-colored sparkles, quietly 
went out altogether. 

‘¢ D—n that gas!’’ exclaimed Mr. Murrixs, ‘‘ there’s another 
feature of Mrs. McCrowprr’s! That's the fifth time this week. 


Perhaps this pyrotechnic display, common to boarding-house 


gas-fixtures, owes scmewhat of its attraction to novelty. It is to 
be expected that after it has run for five successive evenings, un- 
scientific minds will find it monotonous and call for some other 
entertainment less purely philosophical. In accordance with these 
views, the gas had hardly concluded its final disappearance when 
the gentlemen of the Junta were heard rushing to the top of the 
stairs, and emitting sounds which persons the least versed in 
polite Spanish would scarcely have interpreted as applause. 

‘¢ Prmmpenny !’’ exclaimed Mr. Murries, jumping up and seizing 
his friend by thearm. ‘‘Let’s run down stairs just a minute. It’s 
a good chance now to see life! All the Junta’s in the entry, and 
when a Junta’s mad there’s no fun like it. All the hatred they’ve 
been bottling up the last week for despots has burst out on the 
gas! Quick as youcan! Come along!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Red Precipitate. 
South Carolina. 





What Major Anderson’s * Fort” is. 
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LerTer V. 


Onto THE WinG, Dec. 1860. 
Gents of the Editoral Corpse of Vanity Fair: — 


Since I last rit you I’ve met with immense success a showin my 
show in varis places, particly at Detroit. I put up at Mr. Russex’s 
tavern, a very good tavern too, but I am sorry to inform you that 
the clerks tried to cum a Gouge Game on me. I brandished my 
new sixteen dollar huntin-cased watch round considerble, & as I 
was dresst in my store clothes & had a lot of sweet-scented 
wagon-grease on my hair, I am free to confess that I thought I 
lookt putty gay. It neveronce struck me that I lookt green. But 
up steps a clerk & axes me hadn’t I better put my watch in the 
Safe. ‘‘Sir,’’? sez I, ‘‘ that watch cost sixteen dollars! Yes S'r, 
every dollar of it! You can’t cum it over me, my boy! Not at all, 
Sir.’’ I know'd what the clerk wanted. He wanted that watch 
himself. He wanted to make believe as tho he lockt it up in the 
safe, then he would set the house 4 fire and pretend as tho the 
watch was destroyed with the other property! But he caught a 
Tomarter when he got hold of me. From Detroit I go West’ard 
hoe. On the cars was a he-lookin female, with a green-cotton 
umbreller in one hand and a handful of Reform tracks in the 
other. She sed every woman should have a Spear. Them as 
didn’t demand their Spears, didn’t know what was good for them. 
‘*What is my Spear?” she axed, addressin the peple in the cars. 
‘Is it to stay to home & darn stockins & be the ser-lave of a domin- 
eerin man? Oris it my Spear to vote & speak & show myself 
the ekal of man? Is there a sister in these keers that has her proper 
Spear?” Sayin which ths eccentric female whirled her umbreller 


round several times, & finally jabbed me in the weskit with it. 

‘*T hav no objecshuns to your goin into the Spear bizniss,”’ sez 
I, ‘‘ but you’ll please remember I ain’t a pickeril. 
She sot down. 


Don’t Spear me 
agin, if you please.” 





At Ann Arbor, bein seized with a sudden faintness, I called for 
a drop of suthin to drink. AsI was stirrin the beverage up, a 
pale-faced man in gold spectacles laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
& sed, ‘‘ Look not upon the wine when it is red !’’ 
Sez I, “ This ain’t wine. This is Old Rye.”’ 
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‘+ Tt stirigeth like a Adder and biteth like a Sarpent !’’ sed the man. 

‘“‘T guess not,’’ sed I, ‘‘ when you put sugar in it. That’s the 
way I allers take mine.’’ 

‘* Hav you sons grown up, Sir ?’’ the man axed. 

‘‘ Wall,” I replide. as I put myself outside my beverage, ‘‘ my 
son ARTEMUS junior is goin on 18.” 

‘‘ Ain’t you afraid if you set this example be4 him, he’ll cum to 
a bad end ?’’ 

‘*He’s cum toa waxed end already. He’s learnin the shoe- 
makin bizness,’’ I replied. ‘‘ I guess we can both on us git along 
without your assistance, Sir,’’ I obsarved, as he was about to open 
his mouth agin. 

‘* This is a cold world!’’ sed the man. 

‘‘That’s so. But you'll git into a warmer one by and by, if 
you don’t mind your own bizniss better.’’ I was. little riled at 
the feller because I never take anythin only when I realty need it. 
I arterwards learned he was a temperance lecturer, and if he can 
injuce men to stop settin their inards on fire with the frightful 
licker which is retailed reund the country, I shall hartily rejoice. 
Better giv men Prusick Assid te onct, than to pizen’em to deth by 
degrees. 

At Albion I met with overwhelmin success. The celebrated 
Albion Female Semenary. is located here, & there air over 3800 
young ladies in the Institushun pretty enuff to eat without sea- 
sonin or sass. The young ladies was very kind to me, volunteerin 
to pin my handbills onto the backs of their dresses. It was a sur- 
blime site to see over 800 young ladies goin round with a adver- 
tisement of A. Warp’s onparaleld show, conspickusly posted onto 
their dresses. 

They’ ve got a Panick up this way and refooze to take Western 
money. It never was worth much, and when western men, who 
know what it is, refooze to take their own money it is about time 
other folks stopt handlin it. Banks are bustin every day, goin up 
higher nor any balloon of which we hav any record. These western 
bankers air,a sweet & luvly set of men. I wish I owned as good 
a house as some of ’em would break into! 

Virtoo is its own reward. 


A. Warp 


THE PUGS OF MERRY ENGLAND, 
BY ONE OF ’EM. 


The Pugs of merry England, what happy dogs be they ! 

Examples rare, I'm safe to swear, of Dogs as has their day : 

And if, in making this remark, you think I’m a cove as chaffs, 

I'll clinch my boast from the Lon’on Post, with a couple of para- 
graphs. 


The first it tells of a fancy-fair in Brummagen’s button-eyed town, 

A nobby show of the fullest blow, for elegance and renown : 

But of all the beauty that there did duty, none fetched anythink, 
we're told, 

Like the figure snug forked out for a Pug—a thousand guineas in 
gold. 


The second it tells of the two-legged Pug that snarls for old Eng- 
land, 

Tom Sayers tough who acknowledged good stuff when he shook 
the Benicia Boy’s hand. 

Two thousand eight-hundred and fourteen guineas for him has 
been raised about. 

Which it’s fourteen hundred and seventy dollars, unless my figures 
is out. 


So here’s to beer-washed England (which she’s likeways washed by 
the sea,) 
Where it’s made a duty that things of beauty for ever a joy do be, 
Where the man and the dog, in sweet dialogue, each unto t’ other 
can say— 
‘‘O! the Pugs of merry England, what blessed times have they !’”” 
BP od > 
The Landlady’s Mot. 
X. and the Landlady protest against the modern fashion of mis- 
calling things. 
‘¢ Why do you say a man is ‘ ripe for heaven,’’’ asked X. of the 
Spiritualist, ‘‘ when you mean he is dead ?”” 
‘*There is no death,’’ replied the Spiritualist ; “ what you call 
death is the beginning of life, when one is really ripe for heaven.” 
‘* Yes,” added the Landlady ; ‘‘ Dead-ripe ! 


The Health of the President. 
December 27th— Fort mal! 
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MR. LINCOLN HAS SPOKEN. 


ES PONSES 
in church 
ought to be 
slow and dig- 
nified. Or in 
Politics. In 
response to 
the _ persua- 
sive calls of 
the N. Y. 
Herald, and 
moved by the 
convincing 
logic thereof, 
Mr. Lixcoun 
has responded 
He has spoke 
and forward- 
e1 to Vanity 
Farr _ proof- 
sheets of his 
=~ words, copies 
of which will 
be sent to 
every paper 
in the United 
States, and 
likewise to 
South Caro- 
lina. 

Speech delivered on the roof of the State House in Springfield, 
Illinois, on a moonlight night, viz., New Year’s Eve, 1860. 

FRIENDS AND FELLow Crrizens :—From my exalted position I see 
stars. Yes I do. But I feel a little dizzy. ‘My head swims 
when I drink a little whiskey.’ Elevation is twofold, yea three- 
fold ; prod oe age by getting ‘‘ high,” by going up high, and 
being raised high above ye fellows. Excuse me, gentlemen, for 
calling you fellers. I mean feller citizens. You are felloes in the 
wheel of our glorious industrial wheel, the trade and commerce of 
this country. One spoke is rattling like thunder now down South, 
but I guess we'll get that fixed by-and-by. 

‘* Fellow citizens, I appear before you to-night in consequence of 
the urgent calls made upon me by that whole-souled Beni (his 
name means blessed you know—benit is French.) Gentlemen, I 
respect Mr. B., and commit every copy of his paper to memory. 
His words are engraven upon my shoulder-blades like the marks 
of the descending thong upon his. How could I refuse to speak 
when so called upon? Gentlemen, J am speaking. Now what do 
you want me to say? I suppose you want to know about my 
Cabinet, my policy, my appointments, my administration, &c., in 
advance. I will tell you. (At this stage the most intense silence 
prevailed. You could have heard a needle stick into a pin- 
cushion. A shooting star, a million miles off, exploded ; everybody 
heard it.) I mean to have Cabinet pictures in my house, the best 
I can get, and Cabinet champaigne, the best that I can buy, and 
any other necessary Cabinet that may be required. 

** As to my policy, or policies—for I shall have several—I will 
have my two Life policies in two good companies for $5000, each 
in favor of Mrs. Asg. Insurance policies upon my personal prop- 
erty in several staunch associations. Lottery policies I am opposed 
to. The best policy, Honesty, I am in favor of. 

“How as to my ‘jappointments,’ like my ‘habit they will be 
costly as my purse can buy, though not expressed in fancy.’ Mr. 
Gremtey I shall not employ for my tailor. As to my ‘administra- 
tion,” I shall spank my children, and kiss my wife, and go to 
meeting as often as I please, and I shall pay all my bills as I go 
along, and exhort everybody else to do the same. 

‘** As to my ‘and so forth,’ that is nobody’s business, and you 
need not ask me about it. 

‘* Now, fellow citizens, I trust that you are satisfied with my expo- 
tition of my principles. I have defined my position. But if you 
don’t understand it fully, look up and see where I am. 

‘* Fellow citizens, good night.” 

(Exit Apranam through the scuttle.) 

The vast audience slowly dispersed, pondering in their hearts 
the words of mighty wisdom that they had just heard. Prior to 
their separation they gave H. A. L. nine hundred and ninety-nine 
hearty cheers. 








Anderson’s fine cut. 
Cutting from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumpter. 








BOOLE AMONG THE BOOKS! 


Is Saut among the Prophets? 

Vanity Farr has had occasion to ask this question once before, 
but in reference to a different subject. The question paraphrased 
to our taste in this articlé would read : ‘‘ Is BooLE also among the 
Literati?” ‘‘ Have yellow kids playfully skipped over the hitherto 
awful barrier placed between them and the domains of the pub- 
lisher ? and do they now gambol undisturbed, amid the flowers of 
Romance and Poetry ?”” 

Else, what means this which we saw in an advertisement the 
other day? : 

‘‘ BooLe’s Frxrre Dirrerences. MacMrtxan & Sons, Cambridge, 
1860, 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1.00.” 

Oh Boorz! Bonner where art thou? Hast thou fled, O mighty 
man, to some sequestered nook? Dost thou hide thyself there at 
the sound of this awful trump? Has Vanity again been fated to 
discover this rose blooming in the desert, and to bring it to the 
notice of the world? Boots! 

So it seems. 

Now, Boots writes a book. (Supposing this to be the Boorr) 
Boote’s Finite Differences,—Boorr’s Differences. Yes, we are 
aware that Bootr has had “a many’’ differences in this life. For 
instance, a difference with the policemen of New York, regarding 
certain moneys; a difference with the Mayor, a lot of differences 
with Gentlemen—especially in the matter of yellow kids; anda 
continual difference with Vanity Farr on the hackneyed subjects 
of Honesty and Truth. Truly, if any man is capable of writing 
on the subject of ‘ Differences’ itis Boots. But if he did write 
this work, Vanrry, with all humility and reverence, submits that, 
in view of the number of subdivisions of the subject mentioned 
above, the title of the work should be In-Finite Differences. 

icnDNE SS FCO ST : 
A LOVER'S LETTER. 
By P. Gasvs. 


Write to me often, love ; 
Tell me of every changing thought, 
In soft drawn shades with pleasing imagery, 
And seal the words in sentences heart-wrought, 
So they will to my heart most fondly fly, 
And nestle there 
Under the wing of prayer. 


Write to me often, love ; 
Joy of my life, thou should’st not deem 
Thy lightest zephyr-wish beyond my yearning care, 
I gladly hear if but a vanishing dream, 
Because my love hath dreamed it—Anasex fair, 
Where’er I rove, 
Write to me often, love. 


Ten Years Arrer. 


_ Don’t ask for money, dear— 
I can’t allow it, really now I can’t ; 
You must be thoughtful ; this my summer tour 
Is costing like —— don’t speak of every want, 
It’s no strange news, 
If Tommy does need shoes. 


Perhaps you'd best not write— 
For F am changing places every day ; 
I’m sorry Mary’s sick—but can’t you dye 
The silk you’ve got ?—good patience! lonesome! you 
With all those children round you? well, if I 
Can come I will— 
But don’t expect me, till I do! 





Profound Thoughts. 

A monk is the worst kind of person to entrust with a'secret, be - 

cause no consideration can prevent him from Telling his beads. 
Query by a Philologist. 

Is it not a little paradoxical, that the most common Indian 

Meal is Game and Whiskey ? 
ie Min Set: “ERI } 
A Sweet Style of Thing. 

Why is Mr. Hayes’s scenery, in the new pieceat the Winter Garden, 

like a loud snore! Because it is a Sleepy Holler ! 
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A DESIRABLE BOARDER! 


Omnivorous Frenchman.—‘ You Let zB LODGING AND ZE BOARD ?—Vetn, I HAVE 
NEVARE NO MONNAIE, BUT I AM ONE POLYPHLOSBOYISTE—MAKE MUSEEK OUT OF EVERYTING 
ZAT IS—AND I VILL PAY MY BOARD BY TEACH YOUR DAUGHTER TO TING-TING ON ZE GUITARRE, 
YOUR SONS TO BLOW UPON ZE TRUMPETS AND ZE HORNS, AND YOUR SMALL SHEELDRENS TO GO 
RUB-A-DUB AND TEETLE-TEE UPON ZEE DRUM, ZE TAMBOURINE, AND ZE TRIANGLE !”’ 





WEBSTER’S STATUE. 


Boston, Dec. 24, 1860. 

Dear Vanity Fatr :—You remember that a year since my old 
chum, Epwarp—Mr. BonnEr’s Eowarp—outdid DemostuenEs at the 
inauguration of the Wenster Statue in the village of Boston. You 
will remember, farther, that at the close of this oration Epwarp 
made an announcement of a very seriouscharacter. He announved 
that, should anybody in these United States go to seceding, or 
cutting any cognate capers, the said statue was going to get down 
immediately from off its pedestal, stalk about Boston Common, 
and holla, ‘‘ Liberty and Union.’’ Being of a skeptical turn of 
mind, I was unable to credit the statement at the time. I told 
EDWARD so when, as usual, he read me his manuscript in advance 
of its public recital. ‘‘Epwarp,’’ said I, impressively, ‘‘ that 
statue will do no such thing.” 

He looked at me with surprise. 

‘*There’s no machinery inside it ?’’ I enquired. 

“Oh no,” he exclaimed, ina tone of as much disgust as his 
great politeness permitted him to express 

“Then,” I rejoined, ‘‘ It won’t stira step, nor make a squeak 
as loud as a mouse’s, not even if the Governor of Massachusetts 
should appoint a day of fasting and prayer for the express purpose 
of operating it. You think it will, I know; else you wouldn’t 
say so. You are quite superior to mere trumpery rhetoric. But 
that statue won't stir. I wish it would! It might then take the 
opportunity to escape out of those hideous trowsers. Or it might 
even flee from its general ugliness, into the depths of the sea. 

Here Epwarp looked grave. ‘‘Mr. Wensrer’s statue,” said he 
solemnly, ‘‘ would never commit suicide.’’ 

Upon this a bright thought struck me. “ Would Mr. Wenster’s 
statue act contrary to precedent,’’ Iasked with a tone of triumph. 
‘And would not the conduct you prognosticate, be wholly unpre- 
cedented in a statue? Surely it would. Surely it is what no statue 
of a constitutional lawyer, and conservative statesman, could 
meditate doing fora moment. It would be a radical movement. 
It would be an inexcusable innovation upon all custom of statues.’’ 
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Jockey of Norfolk, be not too Bold. 


| The classical remark of Jonn Tyter Jr., 
| at Norfolk, recently, viz: ‘‘ Let the Union 
goto H 1,” reminds us very forcibly of 
Mawworm’s Exit speech in the “Hypocrite,” 
when bowing Old Lady Lamserr off, he turns 
to the company with the remark, ‘‘ You are 
all going to the Devil! Come Madam, you 
go first.” This would make it very bad for 
Madam Virginia. 

a 

| Our Regiment. 


The gallant Seventh intend giving a grand 
Concert at the Academy, on the Twelfth. 
When we hear the drum Roll played by their 
Band, we shall think of the Banderole, which 
ensigns were wont to bear and put upa F. 
P——fervid prayer, you know—that their 
pennon may never flag in battle. 





Our Stuttering Contributor 


Upon reading in the veracious Herald, that 
J. B. was afraid of being assassinated, re- 
marked, it wouldn’t be ‘‘ the first time in J. 
B.’s administration that there had been an 
Ase-Ass in the White House.’’ 
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By our Disgusted-with-Things Contributor. 


Waiter in Delmonico’s to no Party man— 
‘* Take Coffee Sir ?” ; 

No Party man—'‘‘No, I won't take Office, 
sir. Not under Nobody. I’dswallow pizon 
things first. 


| 7 i, 


———_—-- 
A Fixed Salary. 
Your own, when you can’t raise it. 


———————— — 





Motto for the Historiographer of Storm-e 
Memento Maury. 


I closed, thinking my statement unanswerable. But I was mis- 
taken. ‘Me dear Scarry,’’ here his voice faltered, and he was 
compelled to put his handkerchief to his eyes, which he did very 
elegantly. After a time he recovered. ‘Me dear Scarry,” said 
he resuming, ‘‘ pardon me emotion, end pardon me extreme brevity 
and bluntness in saying that, had you possessed those inestimable 
opportunities for forming a correct judgment upon this momentous 
question, which it has been me happy and honored priveledge to 
enjoy, you might probably, or possibly arrive at an opinion different 
from that you now express. I have ventured upon the prediction. 
I am indeed a bold man, a daring man, taking council only of 
truth and me own heart, and making a straight path always: in 
the face of me public career, s0 much cannot be denied. But 
though bold, I am not inconsiderate. And knowing well that 
should this announcement ever be falsified, I could never encounter 
the eyes of me fellow citizens, but, flying in shame, must pass the 
brief and mournful remainder of me days in the deepest recesses of 
Mammoth Cave, I should surely refrain from making it, were I not 
certain of its being justified by the event.” 

So he spoke and was silent. Well, secession has come. And 
now will the announcement of my dear Epwarp be falsified? Will 
he be conpelled to go into that gloomy exile? These are the 
questions I ask continually. I seize upon the newspapers day after 
day, to learn whether said statue has moved or spoken ; but the 
provoking things never allude to the subject. Dear V. F., you 
know everything. You don’t let everybody know how much you 
know, because everybody would be rushing to you to recover his 
missing silver spoons. But, entre nous, you do know everything, 
nevertheless. Tell me, therefore, (in strict confidence) has that 
statue succeeded in moving its trowsers? Have the “bronze lips”’ 
hollaed? And if not, will they holla? 

Yours anxiously, 
IscaRIoT PETERs. 


—————_>———__—_—___-—_———_- 
The “Most Distinguished Consideration.” 


A Pecuniary consideration. 
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STUNNING. 


Our FRIEND APPLESAS, WHO HAS HEARD OF “ALLIGATOR BOOTS,” GETS UP WHAT HE CON- 
CEIVES TO BE ABOUT THE THING, TO THE TERROR OF BOOT-BLACK Bi'YS IN THE PARK. 
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Letting Him Down Easy. 


Good, simple old souls, like the Boston 
Recorder, have a charming way of letting a 
friend down easy, when they think he has 
been going it a little too fast, but don’t like 
to tell him so, plump. ‘There is an article 
in the current number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled ‘‘A Visit to the Asylum of Aged and 
Decayed Punsters,” which bears about it 
strong evidence of ‘‘ The Professor’’ having 
been around when it was written. The 
Boston Recorder, in giving the table of con- 
tents of the Atlantic, calls this ‘‘ A Visit to 
the Asylum of Aged and Decayed Ministers,” 
thus bringing the author into the field in 
which Joun Howarp and Exizasetu Fry ran 
their respective races, and placing him in 
the light of a person who would rather be 
stuck with a pin than witha pun. But the 
Recorder is wily, too; and we are half 
inclined to think that he compounded with 
his conscience by ‘‘accidentally’’ mistaking 
the title of the fleshly article referred to, so 
that he might devour it on the spot—in 
which case we forgive him. 

PRES, » ip APSE, = 


Metallurgic! 


Irony at the Bar—Bar-iron-y. 

In the Senate—Flat-iron-y. 

In the House—Pig-iron-y. 

In Thackeray—Sad-iron-y. 

In Punch—Wrought-iron-y. 

In Vanity Farr—Rail-iron-y. 

Unseasonable. 

Why is a Mosquito like a Railroad? Be- 

cause it fastens upon sleepers, and takes 


heavy draughts over them. 
oS 


How to Calm the Carolinas. 
Carry liners of war to Charleston. 














FROM THE HUB. 
A Way Down East, Dec. 24th. 

Mr. Vanity Fair, Esq.: 

Dere Sur :—As I was a reedin the Herald (N. Y.) wich pap:r is 
like the Farmer Allmanack meaning just contrairy of wot it sais, I 
cum acrost the doins of the ‘‘ South Carolina Convention,’’ in said 
doins was found the annext paragraff 


PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR. 
Mr. Kerrr—I now move that a committee of three be appointed to invite the 
Hon. Howett Cusp, of Georgia, to take a seat on the floor. (Applause.) 
The question being put it was decided in the affirmative. 


The Idee! Now I think if anybody inwited me to take a seet 
on the flor I’d fust look reound and see if I coodent find a milkin 
steul ora pale that I mite repossit my febel lims upon, before I 
akcepted there kind inwitation. 

I’m afeerd some of them 8. C’s, (South Carolinians,You Know, 
Eps.) will hev to come to Bosting to learn maners afore they start 
there own apple stand, Hopin there educashun may not be negilect- 
ed in future, 

Iam Yous to Command, 
ETriketTe. 

P. 8. Arfter rendin the above paragraff 12 Times more I hev 
cum to the conclusion that the Hon. Howgt, Cos was so corned 
-_ —— stand up and hense the moshun to give him a seet on 

e flor. 

So the 8. C’s. was perlite arfter all. E. 


— 


There’s a Lower Depth. 

“Davip Srvart, of Chicago, has commenced a suit for slander against Mr. 
Burca for personal damages in the sum of $100,000; another party claims 
$40,000. Mr. Burcu seems to be universally execrated. Report says that the 
Marine Bank threw out his checks the other day. All sorts of indignities are 
offered to him.’’ 

Burcu is down pretty low—that’s a fact—about as nastily low 
as humanity can well crawl. He stands before the world a cow- 
ard, a vile oppressor of his wife, a husband leading his spouse into 





temptation that he might cheat her out of her property, and 
above all this, a canting Puritanical rascal snuffling about her soul 
—her precious lost soul—lost by his abominable villainy! Pretty 
low. But then Burcu might have been a New York Alderman, 
You Know, and Then he'd have got up Somewhere in Public and 
chuckled and boasted of it all, and called himself One of the 
Divorce Boys! Wouldn’t that have been Funny? 





Lowell Cobb. 


The scorn of every manly, honest heart, 
The proud contempt of Woman, leal and true, 
Rest on thee ever, Traitor to thy trust. 
Thou Parricide of Statesmen! Parthian knave ! 
Who, in thy flight sent back a venomous shaft 
To wound thy Country deeper: Treason’s King, 
Worthy to wear for ever on thy brows 
The Coronal of Infamy and Shame: 
Are there no Men in that broad land of thine 
Sired by Patriots—baptized by the fire 
Through which our Country’s Martyrs nobly passed, 
To brand thee as the Arnotp of thy time? 
If not, *tis well that from our starry host, 


Her glory and her shame should trail to Chaos. 
W. A. 8. 





By Our Doctor. 





united we stand, divided we fall. 











Why are the bones in a man’s leg like the Union? Because 
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A GOOD BOY. 


COLUMBIA.—Never minp, Bossy ANDERSON, IF YOUR FATHER DON’T LIKE WHAT YOU’VE DONE, I po, AND I'LL SEE THAT YOU ARE NOT SENT BACK, 
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THE THIRD HOUSE. 


** A shambles of the parliament house !’’ 
3 Henry VI., Act 1, Scene 1. 
Lerrer II. 


Or LopByMEN IN GENERAL. 


HY, good gra- 
cious! I declare 
I have quite for- 
gotten to tell 
ou what the 
bby is! I was 
actually about 
to set my watch 
going, without 
for a moment 
remembering 
that I had for- 
gotten the key. 

Had I the pen 
of Mr. Ricarpo 
or Mr. Jonn 
Sruart MI.uu, 
how nobly I 
could discourse 
upon the mani- 
fold beauties of 
the theory of 
Division of La- 
bor; with what 
forcible lan- 
guage I could 
depict the prac- 
tical working of 
that admirable 
— theory, when 
applied to legislation! and how neatly, after I had done so would 
Mr. Ruskin pounce down upon me in the Cornhill and rip my ex- 
position into argumentative tatters, in one of his grand articles 
under the appropriate title of Conticuere Omnes, or In Sacula Sacu- 
lorum. But as it is hardly necessary to observe that I have not the 
nibs of those eminent writers, I must be content with referring 
you to the first chapter, in which I remarked in effect, only not so 
neatly, that the Senate and House of Representatives, being ex- 
clusively occupied with the shells of political bickerings, have be- 
tween them left the oyster of the Public Welfare in the undis- 
turbed possession of the Lobby. 

Architecturally, the Lobby is the space which surrounds the 
Halls of either House of Congress, and serves as an ante-room or 
entrance chamber. But as we don’t care anything about architec- 
ture just now, let us say that the political Lobby is that highly 
respectabie and eminently virtuous body which surrounds the 
members of the two Houses, as the architectural does their Halls: 
the entrance chamber to their votes. It sees that our Representa- 
tives do their duty by voting for the right bills and against the 
wrong ones ; it sees that justice is done though the Heavens fall ; 
is the Tariff Bill before the House ?—it sees that the manufacturing 
interests are protected : is a private bill pending? it gives the 
prudent claimant good advice, which, if he is unable or unwilling 
to follow, so much the worse for him. For patriotism? Go to! 
For friendship? Goto! For a consideration — — — 

Yes, my friend, for a consideration, your little bill shall be put 
through. Yes, my dear madam, for a consideration, that little 
pension which you have been these ten years trying to get on 
account of your husband’s services—wasn’t it at Buena Vista that 
he fell, leading his company in that famous charge ?—shall at last 
be granted to you. Yes, Colonel, for a consideration, that patent 
out of which, to be sure, you have not made more than one for- 
tune as yet, shall be extended. Yes, gentlemen, wool, with which 
those free-trade fellows have been tinkering these twenty years, 
with their absurd notions about the raw materials of manufactures 
shall be made free, fur a consideration. 

Do I mean to say that bribery prevails to such an alarming ex- 
tent? I don’t. It doesn’t. There are black sheep in every flock : 
there have been Martresons in Congress. But the flock is by no 
means black, and that estimable gentlemen has few disciples. If 
the Lobby is not too honest to bribe, it is at least too prudent. 
Bribery is a great mistake, and an awful word in most ears. Why 
hang the animal, when there are so many pleasanter modes of dis- 
posing of it? Why should they bribe, as long as there are din- 
ners for the alimentaries ; dear Mrs. Jopspy and her charming 
Fanny for the gallants; ‘‘ evenings’’ for the fashionables ; when 
old Boree—that man knows everything and everybody—is thick 
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with the rising politicians: in short, when they have a prop for 
every man’s weakness ?/—and is not the world ruled by weaknesses ? 
How will they know, those veterans, just how many votes they 
need to carry our little bill, and just where to find them when 
wanted. Bribery? Faugh! A low and expensive practice. Our 
Lobbyman knows a trick worth two of it. His talisman is In- 
fluence ; its object is Jobs. 

Don’t you remember one of our favorite sketches of that won- 
derful artist, Jonn Legcu, in which his wonderful boy horrifies his 
wonderful old lady by exclaiming—‘‘ Now, grandmother, I've 
eaten the plums, and if you don’t give me sixpence, I'll swallow 
the stones!” What a study it is. The venerable ancestor is com- 
pletely in the boy’s power, and of course we know the sixpence 
was forthcoming. Just so, you will find yourself in the Lobby- 
man’s power ; just so, you will be compelled to part with your 
sixpence. Give the sixpence, my friend, or as much more as the 
job is worth, and your bill will go through; refuse it, and he’ll 
oppose it, tooth and nail, so effectually that you may whistle for 
the wind you expect to raise by its passage. 

I recollect when I was in Congress (I had the happiness of repre- 
senting the 35th district of New York, consisting of Onondaraugus 
and Wyoga counties, in 1841-42) and was trying to get an appro- 
priation for deepening the Harbor of Gracchus, I thought I had 
succeeded in my object, and was chuckling over the prospective 
mortification of the city delegation and the powerful Lobby which 
the merchants had sent down here. If the bill had passed, we 
meant to have established direct trade with Europe, through the 
St. Lawrence, and so cut off the Gothamites entirely. Well, one 
day while I was in the House, franking copies of Mr. TyEr’s last 
veto, and momentarily expecting my bill to be taken up and 
passed, up comes a page with this note, in a delicate female hand, 
which I at once recognised as dear Mrs. Jonpy’s : 

‘*Do, my dear Mr. Warez, come to us, old Benton has been 
speaking all morning against the bank, and we want you to hear 
him so much. 

4 o'clock. 


P. 8. 


‘* Lady’s a waitin’ in the Sennitgalry,’’ says the page. 

Of course I went to the Senate Gallery and couldn’t get back 
again. Of course, dear Mrs. Joppy was even more entertaining 
than usual, and her charming daughter Fanny never so fascinating 
—her mother and I both remarked it, at which the young lady be- 
came deliciously confused. I did once think—But, never mind! 
She married that horrid Captain Epterts, of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, whom I never could bear ; and when one fine morn- 
ing I forgot how many thousand dollars of the public money 
turned up missing, of course it was I to whom those two women 
came and wept into getting the fellow let off, and allowed to resign 
by bleeding his wife’s friends to refund the amount; I have been 
expecting the wretch to drink himself to death for a dozen years 
past, but those fellows never do. 

Altogether it was one of the happiest hours of my life, and I 
declare I don’t remember one word that old Benton said, though I 
did hear he had been awful on the Bank. As we were coming 
down the capitol steps I met Cusamc. He nodded—we were very 
particular friends and boarded in the same house. ‘I suppose 
you know that bill of yours is defeated ?” says he. ‘‘ Where were 
you?” 

Alas! so it was. And I had been—O Marra! O Fanny! I 
have forgiven you for that, but you little thought of the conse- 
quences you were bringing upon your country. Had that bill 
passed, the wealth in which now roll the merchant princes of New 
York,would have been stored in the warehouses and floating at 
the wharves of Gracchus! When I behold what New York is, 
and think of all that Gracchus might have been, but for you— ! 

And I wasn’t reélected. 

All my friends said it was a shame, but though I explained the 
whole thing to my satisfaction in the Wormwood Tocsin ; though 
I strongly recommended twelve gentlemen of the highest charac- 
ter and standing for Postmaster, nominated sixteen for the collec- 
torship, sent four promising youths to West Point, all of whom 
signally failed to pass the barbarous preliminary examination, and 
actually went so far as to have my opponent in the convention 
appointed to a small clerkship, it was no use. The stupid people 
didn’t seem to see it. Mr. Tyzer, when he heard of my defeat, 
wanted to give me the Spanish mission, but I yielded in favor of 
my friend Wasuineton Irvine, who needed the place, and got it 
through my influence. 

The other evening young Carraway Lzz, who is a mighty fine 
young fellow, by the way, and who generally drops in at night to 
read the papers to me (my eyes are not so good as they were), for 
the sake of my cigars and decanters, and intellectual conversation, 
showed me what he calls a ‘‘ piece,’’ which he says he wrote after 


M. J. 


I have something very particular to say to you.” 
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reading my last paper. While I was looking over it, he warmed 
his coat-tails and tried very hard to appear as if he didn’t care a 
great deal what I thought about it ; a miserable failure. This is 
the piece : 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

Ben ADAMS, wearied Ly a dull debate, 

Dozed off, unmindful of his country’s fate 

Evolved around him ; as he dozing dreams 

Of pleasing jobs and gain-compelling schemes, 

An angel writing in a book of gold 

Appeared : and Bex, whom brass had rendered bold, 

Seeing the angel of the Lobby said, 

“ What writest thou?’’ The vision raised its head, 

And with a look which spoke a strange mistrust, 

Answered—“ The names of men whose claims are just.” 

‘4 And is mine one?’’ said ADAMs ; ‘‘ nay, not so,’’ 

Replied the Angel.—Apams spoke more low, 

Winking with new-born joy of rising hopes, 

** Write me down, then, as one who KNOWS THE ROPES.”’ 


The angel wrote, and, as the House adjourned, 

Vanished, But on the morrow it returned, 

And showed the names of these whose chance stood best, 
And lo! Bey Apams’ name led all the rest! 


‘« What Apams is that ?’’ says I; ‘‘I don’t know him.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!” says the youngster. ‘‘I might have known 
you'd say that. You think nobody can do anything good except 
yourself !’’ 

** You impertinent young ay Never mind, my boy,”’ says I 
gently, ‘‘ we'll print the ‘ piece,’ just to gratify your vanity.” 

You see I like | to > encourage the boys. 








ONE OF THOSE UNFORTUNATES WHO HAVE BEEN SYSTEMATICALLY KEPT 
IN DARKNESS. 





Putting a Ve-ry fine Point upon It. 

The following is elaborate:— 

CHarteston, Jan. 5.—Mr. Hucer, P. M. of the United States at Charleston, has 
replied te Mr. Hott, the P. M General, that he considers himself accountable 
to the federal government for the faithful discharge of his duties, by permission of 
the ordinance of seccession.’’—Telegram from Washington. 

Fine as silk. If any body can whip the devil round the stump 
closer than this, V. Fr would like to see it tried. 
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THE ONE-PONY EXPRESS. 


Perhaps there is no kind of literature so revelled in by our local 
press as is the Descriptive. And for a nice little bit of Description, 
harmonious in tone and exquisite in finish, commend us especially 
to the New York Express. Under the heading ‘‘Skating Carnival 
in Brooklyn,’’ thus the Express : 


‘*On Christmas Eve the Mill Pond was covered with skaters, and until a late 
hour, their heels glistened on the moonbeams.”’ 

‘* As soon as the hour had passed when the inner man ‘ with good capon lined,’ 
and those who know not ‘grace before or after meat,’ with others of every —_ 
who live on hope deferred, wended their way to the pond aforesaid.”’ . 

** Grey-haired veterans, who, once on a time were deemed fast on gutters, were 
skipping along on flat bottoms with all the grace of parvenues.’’ 





Vanity (log.—to The Office Boy)—Here, James, you want to be an 
Editor some day, take these three paragraphs and review them. 
Office Boy—Review, s’? Yes, s’. (Goes toa desk and writes.) 


I wud lik to bee Down on the mill Pond Crismus. I 
love verry mutch fur too Skat. It must be So nice to 
Slid on the moonbeams. 


(Lets himself down from the stool.) Mist’ Vanity please, what 
does this mean aft’ ‘‘ Inne’ man ’th good cap on, lined ?” 

Vanity—Why, James! Let me see it. (Reads.) ‘‘ As soon as 
the hour had’’—um—“‘ and those who’—um—* with others’’— 
what? (editorial forehead is rubbed)—‘‘ wended their’’—(editorial eyes 
pronouncedly open). Well, never mind, James. Go on with the 
rest. 


James—Yes, 8’. (Goes on.) 


Sum ole men has ben verry smart wen he wus a boy. 
We ar verry spri on a gutter miself with 1 Skat on. 
But we cant skip lik them gra hared Vetteran. Sum- 
tims We slid down hill that wa. But — 

(Zog.) ‘‘ With all the grace of”—p-a-r—par—v-e—ve—n-u-e-s— 
noos—‘‘ parvenoos.’? (Takes down Worcester.) Parvenoos—parve- 
noos—ah !—Parvenoo: an upstart. ( Writes.) 


And we allus cood jump Up easy to. 





Vanity (looking over the Office Boy’s shoulder.)—Very good, James! 





LEDGE. LEDGER, LEDGEREST. 


The above degrees of comparison were suggested to us by the 
discovery of a pun made upon the word ‘“ Ledger,’’ by the Hon. 
Eowarp Everett, so long ago as October, 1858—which was a good 
while before he culminated his glory by becoming a contributor to 
the journal bearing that name. The curious prognostical priming 
referred to, flashed from the pan of the great orator on the occasion 
of the consecration of the new Light House upon Minot’s Ledge, 
and the words, as given in a report of the period, run as follows : 


‘<Tf Minot’s Ledge could keep a Minot’s Ledger, in which the value of every 
cargo that passes it could be entered’”»—etc. 

From some unexplained cause, perhaps on account of the Minot’s 
Ledge Light not being a cheerful one in which to view things— 
this sally of the gieat orator had rather a depressing effect than 
otherwise, upon the grave Boston personages around the festive 
ledge, who gazed upon each other in a sad manner, and then upon 
the speaker in a sorrowful one. And yet it was a splendid burst of 
genius, unapproached in playful brilliancy,perhaps,save by a famous 
witticism of a well known Pilot, who, when beating up the lower 
bay, once, in a Jersey lighter, was heard to say : 

‘* If Sandy Hook would light his Hookah with this here Lighter, what a high 
old smoxe we should have—eh ?”’ 


The Muscles of War. 


In the construction of the great fortifications at Cherbourg, the 
French engineers have availed themselves of a curious natural 
resource. The shell-fish known as the mussel, or muscle, binds 
itself to piers and rocks with a strong fibrous ligament with which 
it is provided, and hundreds of tons of these valvulars are now 
sown among the great loose boulders of the Cherbourg break waters, 
to serve as binders. 

And in this what a beautiful division of forces is manifest! for 
if Emperor Napotzon has furnished the Sinew of war for the 
ane of his marine forts, 80 has King Ngrrune supplied the 

uscles. 
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This medal is presented by Vanity Fair to James Buchanan, 
President of the United States, as a testimonial of respect for 
his MANLY and PATRIOTIC stand in defence of the 


rights of the Union. 





THE ZSTHETICS OF BOOTS. 
Il. 


O thou invisible spirit of Vanrry !, If in the circle of thy magic 
sphere, when souls are out taking an airing, thou meetest mine, 
be it in Centaural Park or Irving Square or Hoboken, strike hands 
with him, as thou wouldst with a man on the swelling tide of 
prosperous fortune, and ask him up to drink. 

I am not mad, most potent Vaniry ; nor drunk, though my horn 
is exalted ; but—— 

Now By All My Hopes! (an exclamation I picked up from the 
walking gent. at the New Bowery), which are of the celestialest, 
rosiest red, Iam the happiest man, Vanity, of all your joyous con- 
tributors. 

T had been occupying my mind on the subject of Ladies’ Boots, 
and was Prosing and Conning the several propositions in those 
lines by a true poet : 

‘*There’s magic in a pretty foot, 
And well the ladies know it, 
And she who has a pretty one 
Is pretty sure to show it.”’ 
(The truth of the first of these said—or sung, as the reader or 
singer wishes—propositions, no one doubts; it is abundantly 
proved by the attraction which the little mice peeping in and out 
on a rainy day possess for the philosophic young Grimalkin, sans 
purr et sans mus-tache.) I approached the subject with all the 
palpitating awe of Celibascetic Middle-age. ‘Tried to catch and 
individualize some of the myriad forms of Gaiter Boot tripping 
fantastically through my brain. It was useless though, and I 
yearned that the tuberose Crinoline could be a bud again, and 
disclose to us the wished-for secret in Bloomering Boots. But 
neither pet-p-Pedal nor petal would be curtailed or caught. So 
imagine my relief on receiving the following, from ARMINELLA, 
Angeliferous ARMINELLA ! 
Lity Datx, Dec.— 

My pear, dear Mr. Puorniosricus :—I am in a perfect flutter of 

excitement. My poor brain has been in such a whirl, a kind of 
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exaliation, you know, that I could not get one wink of sleep all 
last night. And I thought I would just sit right down and tell 
you all about it. I've read this week’s Vaniry Fair. But of 
course you knew I had, you wonderful man! as soon as you set 
eyes on my agitated handwriting. O, I doso long to see you! 
But I feel as it [ had known you since I was—O, ever so little! 
The soul affinities are so strong—don’t you think so, Mr. Pxor- 
Niosticus? What is the reason, I wonder? Can it be that your 
language awakened something sympathetic in my consciousness ? 
Now don’t judge my character by my horrible writing. But dear 
me! I know you will. 

I had noticed that mysterious Something about Boots myself. I 
remember thinking at first that it was like what the Saturday Press 
said about Mr. Wuirman’s poems, “ The meaning is subtle and 
well enveloped, eluding definition,’’—I think that was it. O! 
those Boots of d’Orsay’s must have been so nice. I have seen 
something like them too. Ah! yes, it was at the Winter Garden, 
I think. 

But why didn’t you give us some more of the Representative 
Boots, Mr. Paornrosticus? You must have so many stored up in 
the chambers of your soul! O! I am going to make a collection. 
I've hunted all over the house, and I've got two pairs of common 
gaiters, one pair of Balmorals-—boots, you know—a pair of satin 
shoes, and one odd slipper. And they look just for all the world 
like me. Now l’m going to tell you some of the Representative 
Boots I’ve thought of ; and you must let me know whether they 
are right. And first have you ever noticed the nationality im feet. 
There is the English Boot and the French Boot ; I think the differ- 
ence is just the same as between the nations in soldierly qualities : 
one steady and unflinching, but awkward and plodding ; the other 
full of fire and dash—and the French always shining with lacquer, 
like their conversational brilliancy, you know. And just think 
how’ our theory is proved (mayn’t I call it ours ?) by reference to the 
Chinese. Can they be anything but the feeblest of nations, when 
the natural expression of their women’s souls is eabined in a little 
hard box—(iron isn’t it?) You might as well look for intelligence 
in a manumitted oyster. [ARMINELLA here instances the shapeless 
feet of our negro help as a type of their unformed minds ; but I, 
being a D. D.,® cannot entertain the argument, forcible as it is. 
At this Alarming Crisis, it is not well-judged.—A. B. F. P.]_ And 
in Manners, at the dinner-table, for instance, you see the Awkward 
Boots, heel-twiddling ; the Business Boots, square-set and practi- 
ca}, lending poise to eat an American meal American fashion ; and 
the Gentlemanly Boots, one knee-depending in well-bred nenchal- 
ance over its fellow. And then there are the Parrot-toed Boots, 
universally insidious, deceptive and cunning; our Indians area 
good type. And the Splay-footed Boots, on the contrary, guileless, 
honest, and stolidly good-humored ; type, Hob the Ploughman. 

But I'm afraid you'll get tired of my scribbling, Mr. PHornios- 
Ticus. Now do write me a line, and say what you think of my 
ideas. I should like it so much. Ever yours, 

ARMINELLA. 


Arunet.A, I will! Ah! artless but appreciative Anminetza ! if 
you but knew the gush of joy your sympathizing words have 
brought to this bosom—yesterday arid as my Croton-bereft cis- 
tern ! 

o & G io) & o o 


Ah ! in those good old days of Scriptural simplicity, when a spade 
was a spade, and had no conventional covering ; when each man’s 
conceived thought was born to the world's view, without a dim- 
ming, swaddling cloud between ; when the Venus and Dane of 
nude art were seen in the religious light of nature’s truth,—then 
the Esthetic was not among the Lost Arts, but the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, might air his dusty perceptions therein. The works 
of the Old Masters— Moses, Piaro, and the rest—how bare are they 
of all serpent-suggested figleaf covering! A-hero is evoked ; lo! a 
stripling with his sling and a smooth stone from the brook— 

And whither tends all this, does the Reader ask? Here: Or 
ever the Buskin strode this earthly stage, when Spatterdashes 
were not, nor had Galoshes smothéred in triple folds the life hidden 
within, was there not the Sandal, the earliest form of the Boot? 

O! could we but return to those days of primitive honesty ! 

Then, and Now. As the brave old -fireplace, with its cheery 
blaze, to the subterranean subtleties of the modern heating appar- 
atus; as the open, beaming countenance of an Avenue belle, in 
habit, hat, and high feather, to the dark-eyed mystery beneath the 
Spanish mantilla. 

Could we but return to’the Sandal period, how visible would be 
the hopes and joys, and fears and sorrows, the levers which move 
the world of Society! How would we show the cloven feot! Be- 


*Evidently Doug.Dem. Which of course has nothing to do with Divinity.—Y. F, 
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ware, ye Bulls of Wall-street, lest a thong from your side be then 
taken to scourge you withal.* 
a a ° o a @ ° 

I did intend to record the manifestations of the world’s progress, 
as seen in Boots of the period, from the Sandal epoch to the present 
time. In England, the almost contemporary grafts in Architec- 
ture and in boots, of the Pointed Style—when on one occasion, the 
gallant cavaliers hacked off even the gracefully curved and dearly 
cherished integuments of the latter, and laid them on the hard- 
fought field, the shrine of their country’s glory. The bourgeoning 
and blossoming of literature and art and enterprise in the Eliza- 
bethean era, the time of the founding of Virginia by Rateian, and 
of the circumnavigation of the globe by Drakg, when SHAKESPEARE 
wrote, and when the fruitful mind of the age budded rosettes on 
the all-adaptive Boots. But as I intend publishing at an early 
date the result of many years’ observation and study of the Asthe- 
tics of Boots, I must invoke the anxious Reader’s patience. 

Beaming benevolently down on us from your ‘‘ dim and tenuous 
effluence,’’ Vanity, allow yr. ob. st. to say Adieu. 

Atpr Boronpi Fosca PHorniosticvs. 


‘ONCE MORE UNTO THE BREACH.” 


O the Editor of 
V. F.:—I have 
a crow to pick 
with the man 
who signs him- 
self M.T. Heap 
U. 8. C.U. 8. 
It is a black 
crow, @ very 
black crow. In 
fact, I should 
not wonder if 
it turned out 
to be a crow 





‘6 as black 
as black could 
be,” 


as saith the 
poet (in Goose 
we believe, if 
J. G. 


has called me 
the “Disagree- 
able man.” 
Well, I have 
no objections 
to that title, 
you know. People who speak the truth are often called disagree- 
able, and with reason. For instance if M. T. H. were to ask J. B. 
or Boots, or Enricut, or the whole city government of New York, 
who was the most disagreeable person they knew, or, who knew them 
—why, with the velocity and eagerness of an urchin liberated from 
school, or of a Georgia pig rushing upon an unexpected shower of 
corncobs, they would reply—Vaniry Farm! Butopinionsdiffer. You, 
dear V. F., are personally aware of the greatness of my mind. You 
know that I am above being affected by the remarks of a personal 
nature, made by the young man of the name of Hzap. When he 
calls me ‘‘ the Disagreeable man,’’ I gaze upon him through the S. 
M. (not Sarcasm Man, as he blindly terms it, but smoke of my 
meerschaum) with indifference and magnanimity. But that the 
young man of the name of Hgap has angered me, I will confess. 
He has. I am amazed, indignant, and—and—and mad, I am! 

Oh, V. F. ! Old boy ! Do you know what this man “ has been and 
gone and done ?’’ Do you know the crime of which he has been 
guilty in sending to you a piece of composition, entitled, ‘‘ Ward- 
room Wind’? (By the way, I’ve always thought a wardroom 
wind was a blow-up with the caterer. How is it?) He has done 
the most impudent and unpardonable thing on record. 

It was kind o’ imperdent in Tazssus—leaving ARiapng, warn’t 
it? It was slightually cool for Brutus to kill Casar, and then try 
to justify himself, warn’t it? It was decidedly brassy for Ricuaxrp, 
Duke of Gloucester, to court King Hxnry’s widow, just after he 
had murdered her husband. Some people say it’s impudent for 
Bovcicautrt to produce plays in his peculiar way—about which the 








*The reticent A. B. F. P. should reduce his puns more to the level of the average 
mind. Who but Vanity could discover that you must take a dip-thong from a 
Croesus to whip him to a Crisis?—V. F. 








less said the better. It was rather bold for J. B. to send out that 
ferocious message of his to ‘‘ a excited populace ;’’ warn’tit! Yes 
it war. But when a man of the name of Heap writes a piece for 
Vanity Fair, commences it with a quotation (and poor at that) from 
the New York Ledger !!!! ; 

Oh! what shall say? V. F., did you know that verse was from 
It? From IT! J. B. writes for it—yes. Cons writes for it—yes! 
J. G B. writes for it—yes!! But, that Vaniry Fair should quole 
from iw!!! Shades of—of! The subject is too umbrageous for me. 
I’ll quit it, or I shall bust. 

And, besides, it ain’t true. Look, for instance, at this verse : 

‘* The line we follow is not base, though we follow a base line.’’ 


Now, you know, they don’t ‘‘ follow a base line.’’ They invariably 
leave the base line behind ’em, and proceed from it! Again he 
says : 

“ We are Surveyors of the coast, in weather dark or fine.”’ 


Now, that ain’t so. For they can’t survey in the dark. To sur- 
vey implies seeing, and people can’t see in the dark. Strictly speak- 
ing, every man in the dark is a sort of modern R. C. (Robinson 
Crusoe) and is, therefore, 


“monarch of all he surveys.” 


If M. T. H. surveys the coast in the dark, I pity kim; and do not 
envy him his crown and dominion. Pspecially if that dominion 
happens to be Barnegat bearing W.S.W. distant ten miles, with the 
thermometer down to 40° Fahr., and a gale from E.N.E. 

But beware, D. M.! Yon are attempting to criticise a ‘‘ Pome’’ 
from ir! Oh, horrors! Forgive me, Vanity, and I will offend no 
more. 

To return toM.T. Heap. I next call upon the P. P. (Professional 
Punster) of V. F. to vindicate the character of the paper, from the 
aspersions that will be cast upon it by those who see that awful 
pun “Cost Survey !’’ made by the Sarcasm Man, was it? O Vaniry ! 
I sadly fear the 8. M. is yet young, and will not live long. Then 
why has he hid his candle under a bushel-basket, until now? 
Why, ah why? and—No, “echo” don’t “answer why”—(you can’t 
come that on me, reader), but we’ll let the S. M. answer why— 
when we get through with him. 

In the next place. See here, you fellow ; you—you Heap of the 
Coast Survey. You can’t do this, you know; you really can’r! It 
won’t do! I know all about the C. S—Ido. My Aunt Resecca 
ANN was intimately acquainted with the mother of a young C. S. 
O. (officer, you know.) It won’t do for you to talk to me about 
staterooms in the wardroom of a Coast Survey Schr. ‘That’s really 
trespassing on good nature. There are chords, M.T. H.! Do you 
take such beings as V. F. and the D. M. for Jollies, M. ‘i. H. ?—or 
for third class Boys, M.'T.H.? Srargerooms!! Godsof the Steeiage! 
Why, from the aged female relative, above referred to, we re- 
ceived, this morning, a Dispatch, stating that there were no state- 
rooms in any schr. in ye Coast Survey—nothin’ but berths! Oh! 
goaway,now! That’s good, ain’t it? The fact is, M. 'T.H., you’ve 
not doe well. You’ve roused the D. M., thinking you had him, 
the moment you came the nautical. Butit won’t do. It distinctly 
will not jibe. You didn’t haul that mainsail of your’s soon enough, 
and the result is, you’re in irons: or as old DoyiE used to say, 
(know old ‘Dori, M.'T. H.?) your “ main-to’-gallan’-s’l’’s gone 
over into your foreiop !” 

Do better next time,M. T.Heap. And, above all things—Oh: 
beware! beware that you bring no more vain oblations from Ir! 
For they are an abomination to Vanity; and an ill-savor in the 
nostrils of the DisaGREEABLE May. 

oie edie ne 


Not so bad for Brooklyn. 


The N. Y. Correspondent of the Philadelphia Press writes that 
‘*the senior partner of a House in New York which recently 
failed, lived ‘in a quiet way’ in Brooklyn and spent $167,000 in 
ten years.’’ Will any gentlemen resident in the City of Churches 
favor us with a few statistics of the expenses of living in a fast 
way there? We have been for some time in the receipt of a mag- 
nificent income as Editor of Vaniry Fair, and although living ata 
slashing pace, we find a startling sum to our credit in bank at the 
expiration of the year, and have therefore had serious thoughts of 
dividing our stupendous balance among some of the needy rich 
men of New York. If we could get the figures we might be in- 
duced instead to remove to Brooklyn, in the hope of dissipating it 
luxuriously. No doubt we could get rid of a respectable sum by 
going in for the first choice of a pew in Begcuer’s Church, but 
what can we do with the six figure item which would still remain 
on the first of January ? 


The Path to Hayti. 





Redpath. 
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PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 





(ConTINUED.) 


CHAPTER III. 


The two friends pitched down the staircase in the darkness, and 
rushed into the middle of the ten Cuban gentlemen who were mak- 
ing row enough fora hundred. ‘“Caspitas’—‘‘ Carambas’’—and 
other expletives less consistent with the principles of sound 
morality were flying about like paper bullets and doing quite as 
harmless execution. Dark men now darker than ever were 
shaking invisible fists over the balusters, and consigning Mrs. Mc- 
Crowder to a variety of unpleasant destinies in a diversity of in- 
correct English. Mr. Primpenny and Mr. Muffles wickedly fed 
the flame of patriot ire, by reminiscences addressed to unknown 
ears of the number of times which the same thing had happened 
to the gas during the last fortnight, references to the Croton, the 
table, the bell-pulls, and the character of Mrs. McCrowder’s gener- 
ally. While prosecuting this benevolent work, they were startled 
by the apparition of a candle at one of the doors in the same 
entry, and in a moment that dreadful character the landlady her- 
self, who unbeknown to them had been paying a visit to a third- 
floor boarder, dawned on the tumultuous scene like a stern goddess 
frowning down the front of battle. 

‘*Good Heavens!’ whispered Mr. Muffles, ‘‘that’s the old 
woman! And I’ve been promising her that little bill for a fort- 
night. Hurry, Old Boy, only one chance to save us!’’ 

The stairs to Mr. Muffles’ room being in plain sight of the out- 
raged goddess, that one chance was confined to the room right at 
hand belonging to the Cuban Junta. Before Mr. Primpenny could 
say nay, Mr. Muffles had pulled him in through the open door, 
and thrust him by his side, under the bed belonging to a fierce 
pateiot known as Don Alonzo Fernando Miguel Canastro de Bas- 
suras ! 

‘*Look here, Muffles!’’ said Mr. Primpenny, when a moment’s 
reflection had awakened him to the inelegibility of his position, 
“this is absurd, lsay! Let’s get out of it! Pll pay Mrs. McCrowder 
and thank you for the chance. My nose is full of feathers.’ 

‘* Stand it! Stand it a little while, Old Boy, if you love me!’’ 
whispered Mr. Muffles hoarsely. ‘‘ Wait till she’s gone! I can’t 
look at her! I may be a coward, but I can’t! Oh you don’t know 
that terror-inspiring female! For Heaven’s sake, stand it! We'll 
creep out just as soon as she goes down stairs.”’ 

Outside a rapid and voluble conversation commenced between 
Mrs. McCrowder and her boarders, consisting of mutual recrimina- 
tions mutually unintelligible from the fact that the former was 
ignorant of the Spanish equivalent for ‘‘ No gentleman,’’ and the 
latter could not think of the English expressions for bad meat and 
scanty vegetables. Thus, though multitudinous weapons of offence 
lay in the mental armory of all the combatants, the battle came 
to a speedier conclusion than is usual in such cases, from the war- 
riors not being able to lay their hand on them. Teague in the 
meantime was attending to the meter in the basement—and a 
strong savor of returning gas summoned back the Junta to its 
room, just as Mrs. McCrowder sailed majestically down the stairs 
in massive silence. Mr. Muffles was on the point of sticking out 
his head to get ready for a rush at the door—when a member of 
the Junta struck a match —light blazed forth again—and the doom 
of the two comrades in misfortune was sealed. 

‘“*Oh! Hang you, Muffles! We're done for! I’m an inch deep 
in dust! I swear I’m breathing solid chunks of scraped carpet !’’ 
Mr. Muffles’ only reply was a groan of agony. The Junta locked 
the door and took their seats again. ‘The business of the evening 
commenced, and as the two unwilling witnesses felt pretty sure 
that they would never have another opportunity of studying a 
Junta, also that this study was the only amusement offered by their 
present cramped circumstances, they propped themselves on their 
elbows and looked at the grave conclave through a couple of the 
holes in Mrs. McCrowder’s bed-quilt. 

In the first place, each of the patriots takes out a small paper 
receptacle of cigarettes, and with the solemn courtesy of an ambas- 
sador siguing a treaty, offers it to his neighbor. Neighbor accepts, 
and reciprocates with his small paper bundle. Mr. Muffles whispers 
that exchange is no robbery—but also, perhaps no treat. Then 
follows a moment of breathless silence, during which everybody 











rolls his little tubacco in his little paper with the gravity of one 
conscious that the eyes of despotic Europe are upon him. The 
cigarettes are lighted. Glasses of thimble size are filled from a 
wicker flask—and a pleasant odor of maraschino floats through 
the room. Then a tall and thin man of the sombrest color and 
expression possible to a professedly white patriot, arises and reads 
a paper lasting through ten cigarettes. One word in every six is 
Libertad. When it isn’t Libertad it’s very likely to be Despotismo. 
And if it isn’t Libertad or Despotismo, the chances are fair of its 
being Muerta. Liberty, Despotism and Death! the most magnifi- 
cent things having been done about them on paper, there is a 
thunder of bravos. Immediately a fat man with voluptuous 
double-chin, twinkling, dinner-loving eyes, and a white mustache, 
which has just been dipped in the third glass of maraschino, leaps 
to his feet and begins reciting a poem upon the glories of Self- 
Denial for one’s country. The Spanish patriotic poem is peculiarly 
interesting even to ears that cannot comprehend its precise mean- 
ing. It isso sonorous! It evidently expresses such terrible feats, 
such salvation and destruction to be done by somebody to some- 
body or something else. Mr. Primpenny and Mr. Muffles prick 
up their ears. They don’t understand one word in fifty, but they 
like to hear it. This is the way a verse sounds to them: 


Quando el relampago caramboluche RiImBoMBA 
Libertad el Demonio Sacramentissimo lingo ! 

Del Despotismo splendor y Muerte Rataplangoel TromBa 
Grande fulgor al Diavolo Viva Hi Jingo! 


‘‘That’s really magnificent !’’ whispers Mr. Primpenny. ‘‘ What 
a patriotic sound that ‘‘ rimbomba!’’ is, Muffies !’’ 

‘* There’s always a ‘rimbomba’ in it somewhere. The old gen- 
tleman who’s repeating the poem read it to me one day in the 
entry. ‘Rimbomba’ occurs fifteen times. They never make a 
patriotic poem in Cuba without putting in the Rimbomba—it’s 
against the laws of composition.” 

When the poem was done, six gentlemen arose in succession and 
expressed their readiness to die for liberty. One of them went so 
far as to say he hoped to be garroted in the course of the next few 
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years, but refrained from specifying the time more particularly. 
Another offered to lead any small body of patriots who would like 
to spend an odd evening in taking Moro Castle and assassinating 
the Capitan General. And last of all, the fat gentleman who had 
done the Rimbomba, declared he was ready to retire to rags and 
starvation could he but rest his dying eyes on liberated Cuba. 
After which a collection was taken up to pay for supper at Mail- 
lard’s. All might now have been well with the prisoners under 
the bed but for the fact that at the connection of starvation with 
Maillard’s, Mr. Primpenny gave way to that evidence of existence 
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known asa snicker. In an instant the keen black eyes of all the 
patriots were aflame in the direction of the bed-quilt, and a sim- 
ultaneous shout burst from their lips of ‘‘ Espia! Espia !’’ 

“ Oh the devil!” groaned Mr. Muffles. ‘‘ We’re in for it.” 

The sombrest of the patriots drew near the fatal covert with a 
= like the Avenger in Bowery Melodramas. He lifted the quilt, 
and silently pointed at the wretched pair. One of them was 
instantly recognized. 

** Mil Diablos !’’ hissed the fat poet. 
Muffel !’’ 

“ Si Senores !” said the sombre man with a smile of fiendish 
cruelty, ‘‘and ze accur-r-r-r-sed Muffel has one confederate. Yes 
sir!- Come forth if you please. Ve vill kill you direct-e-ly.” 

With these encouraging words, the sombre man assisted Messrs. 
Moffies and Primpenny into the exterior world. The excited 
throng gathered around them, threatening immediate extinction. 
Several of the younger menrbers of the Junta made bare their 
sword-canes, and threatened at the same time the life of miscreant 
and friend by making tragical lunges without any particular aim 
at anybody. 

“‘ Muffel,’’ said the sombre man with that same cold sneer that 
meant horrible cruelties, ‘‘ You are ze e-spy of Despotism. I 
have long in my mind zink zat zing, I am now secure of ze 
t-r-r-ath. Ze villain who be wit you, vot is his atr-r-r-r-ocious 
name ?”’ 

‘Sir !” said Mr. Primpenny, picking the feathers out of his hair, 
“You are personal! No man dares to call me villain twice! 
Don’t do it again !’’ 

Ha !—to please you I call r-r-rascal! polt-rrrr-oon! zis time ! 
Now sir, you declare to me vat ze infamous gover-na-ment of old 
Spain pay you to get under ze bed of Don Alonzo Fernando Miguel 
Canastro de Bassuras ?’’ 

‘* By Heavens, Don Alonzo!’’ said Muffles, getting irritated. 
“* What do you think Spain cares for your bed ?”” 

‘**Care for my bed? Sir, it is a patriot’s bed! And two vil- 
Jains are ze men who get under it! But you cannot assassinate 
me, Muffel! Nor ze other e-spy, your confederate! Confess it im- 
me-di-at-e-ly! Or you two die on ze spot!’’ 

At this instant the Junta closed in around their spokesman, 
some handling the sword-canes aforesaid and others suggestively 
feeling in the bosom of their waistcoats. Mr. Primpenny and Mr. 
Muffles advanced the right leg, and ‘prepared to hit at least one 
straight left before they died. 

A piercing scream came throu:h the key-hole. ‘‘ Fire! Murder! 
Thieves! Help!’’ shrieked a female voice outside. The youngest 
and most gallant patriot of the Junta forgot revenge in chivalrous 
regard for the weaker sex, and rushed forward and opened the door, 

Ido not say that Mrs. McCrowder’s daughter, Ann Eliza, had 
been looking through the key-hole. Mrs. McCrowder would have 
scorned such an imputation with regard to any one in her house. 
But it is certain that by some method Ann Eliza had become 
acquainted with the peril which hung over that fascinating young 
man, Mr. Primpenny. The moment that a crack was sufficiently 
open for the passage of her fair bul somewhat robust person, she 
rushed into the middle of the ferocious patriots, scattering their 
slender forms on all sides of her, and clasping Mr. Primpenny 
around the neck, exclaimed : 

** You shall not—no! you shall not kill this noble youth !”’ 

After which the new Pocahontas fainted dead away in the arms 
of the man to whom she had brought salvation. Vengeance was 
nonplussed. Malice could not stab through the lifeless form of 
Miss McCrowder. The Junta bit their nails, and said devil in Span- 
ish a large number of times. But they permitted Mr. Primpenny to 
bear his unconscious burden unmolested into the entry, and unwill- 
ing to act on the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, 
refrained for the present from immolating Mr. Muffles on the altar 
of Liberty. Don Alonzo Fernando Miguel Canastro de Bassuras, 
taking that unfortunate youth by the coat sleeve, ejected him after 
Mr. Primpenny, hissing in his ear as he went, ‘‘ Tomor-r-r-row S-s- 
e-sim ! Tomorrow.’’ 

“I suppose You,mean good-night,” said Mr. Muffles. 
Good-night, Junta.” 

When Mr. Primpenny stood in the entry, he realized for the 
first time what had happened to him. He had a young and lovely 
female on his hands! Her light brown curls were straying over 
his yest, on the watch-pocket side. Her eyes were closed, show- 
ing their long silken lashes to the greatest. advantage against a 
cheek of pearly white. The color of the orbs beneath those fringes 
was fortunately not unknown to him ; their dazzling blue had flashed 
with the lightning of woman's heroism as she stood amid the 
infuriated throng. Her small white hands were just disclosed at 
the bottom of those long flowing sleeves, which gracefully depended 
at her sides, in the abandon of unconsciousness, like limp-wet 
handkerchiefs from 4 summer clothes-line. Her right foot, 
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adorned with a neat bronze slipper and a stocking handsomely 
clocked, projected beyond the front breadth of her chiné silk, 
and suggested rather than disclosed its graceful continuation. 
The young and lovely female rather inclined to embonpoint—and 
as the first excitement of the occasion passed by, Mr. Primpenny 
realized this fact to the extent of about one hundred and forty 
pounds averdupois. ‘This amount.of beauty was on his hands. 
Now the question was, what to do with it? 

Fortune at this instant favored the escape of Mr. Muffles from 
patriotic fury. As he reached the head of the hall stairs, where 
Mr. Primpenny was holding up his lovely burden, braced against the 
wall, he half recoiled at the sight of Ann Eliza McCrowder—and 
seemed hesitating whether, after all, it might not be best to rush 
back and throw himself on the mercy of the Junta. But Mr. 
Primpenny whispered entreatingly, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, catch hold, 
old fellow !’’ and with a sigh of fearfuily tried friendship, Mr. 
Muffles assisted in bearing the insensible Ann Eliza down three 
pair of stairs, to her mother’s parlor in the basement. Here he 
was about to beat a precipitate retreat, but at that instant Mrs. 
McCrowder opened her door. At first she cast slook of agony 
upon her offspring, and then she fell upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Muffies, bursting into tears. After exhausting this feminine 
means of relief, she dried her eyes, became composed, and invited 
the two gentlemen into the parlor. Mr. Muffles entered like a 
convict visiting Sing Sing for the first time. Mr. Primpenny 
followed him dreamily—both of them together forming a com- 
pound expression of feelings united by Ann Eliza as a hyphen. 
Depositing that lady on the sofa, they stood facing Mrs. McCrowder, 
in perfect uncertainty what to do next. 

‘“Mr. Muffles, give your friend a chair, if you please,” said Mrs. 
McCrowder, in broken accents. 

“Oh, beg pardon!’’ replied Mr. Muffles ; ‘‘ Mr. Primpenny, Mrs. 
McCrowder.”’ 

‘* Happy to know Mr. Primpenny,”’ returned Mrs. McCrowder. 
‘‘Mr. Primpenny will you have the kindness to bathe Miss 
McCrowder’s head? Slap her hands, too, if you please. Mr. 
Muffles, would you help me to bring some cushions and the smell- 
ing salts? Oh, thank you! sorry to give the trouble.” 

Mr. Muffles followed Mrs. McCrowder in a rapid incursion into 
the next room, uncertain whether she didn’t mean some dreadful 
operation when she got him there—smothering him with pillows, 
like the babes in the Tower, for instance, and selling his clothes 
afterward. But there was no help for him, and thus he retired, 
leaving Mr. Piimpenny and unconscious loveliness alone. 


( To be Continued.) 
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A FEW NURSERY-RHYMES. 
For GovERNMENTAL INFANTS. 


I 
Rockaby J. B., at Government's stop, 
Howe’er you may blow, the State’s ‘‘ on a Rock :” 
When the banks break, and Cabinets fall, 
Down comes Government, J. B. and all! 


Il. 
Goparp B——, his father’s son, 
Stole some Bonds and away he run ; 
This job so neat could not be beat, 
And bonds are selling on the street! 


111. 
Sing a song for sixpence, of matters all awry, . 
Three-and-thirty Sovereign States knocked into pi! 
When the safe was opened the Indians had to sing... . 
Wasn't Fioyp a pretty man, to wink at such a thing? 


Iv. 


Forney in the kitchen, eating bread and honey, 

Bary in the Treasury, pocketing the money ; 

Luckily, Bucnanan’s reign is nearly at a close, 

But what will happen next year, Goodness only knows! 


— iE =e 


Query. 
Panis, Dec. 21.—M, Dz Lamarrive’s paternal estate of Milly had at length been 
sold, 
Why does the sale of Lamartine’s paternal estate make him a 
very rich man ? Mare 
Because, having ne’er a Milly, he must now be a Milli’naire! 
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Sewerage at the South. 


Talking of recruits for the army of South 
Carolina, a Southern paper says that the 
drainage in that way is greater on the tailors, 
perhaps, than upon any of the other trades. 

Well, there is nothing surprising in that. 
Wherever Drainage is carried on to any ex- 
tent, it is sure to result in a run upon the 
Sewers. 





To The Hon. Joseph Lane. 

You talk of fight and bayonets, O, unsuc- 
cessful Jox, 

But your way to gain a peace is hardly my 
way, Man, 

And really, I should think you might be old 
enough to know, 

That a Common Lane should never be a 
Highway Man! | 





Remark, by a Student of Languages. 


The terminations of words are often very 
significant. Thus, we see that the Ancients 
denominated all songs adapted to the Lyre, 
‘* Lyrical.’’ Whatever partakes of Satire, 
we term “Satirical.” And, if followed to 
its natural Termination, we should decide 
that Mayor Woop's proposed Empire, is 
Empirical. 























Beet I~" hs 
The Diph. 


It was once a favorite remark among the 
Romans, as our readers may possibly have aan 
heard, that ‘‘I am a Roman citizen.’? In — 
Pittsburgh, however, they say, ‘‘ Let us have 
another drink.’’ It is the difference between 


Rome and Pittsburgh to which we would in- ‘miniiie 


vite the careful attention of our readers. 
nie lai ese 5, 
By Our French Contributor. 
New York Mud—B' ugh ! 





HOT AND STRONG.” 








EXTRACT 
From an Intsresting Lotter to The Tribuns, from its Charles- 
ton Correspondent. 


And much in the style of that Young Person. 


& 4% The news here is of little consequence just now, but I am 
happy to state that The Correspondent Of The Tribune is quite 
well, and, as yet, unmolested. There was some excitement in the 
neighborhood of the Arsenal last night. Quite a crowd was assem- 
bled, and I went down to see what was the matter, when I found 
they were discussing The Correspondence Of The Tribune. Some 
thought that GreeLey was in Charleston, disguised in a black coat 
and hat. Others thought differently, and the matter was pretty 
well canvassed, but they little suspected that The Correspondent 
Of The Tribune was listening to them. © ¢ & The Correspondent 
Of The Tribune takes this opportunity to thank Col. Jenxuys for 
the loan of a jacknife last week, and desires to know if Col. J. 
doesn’t wish he may find out who the Correspondent Of The Tri- 
bune is. Affairs seem growing quiet, and it is not likely that any 
force will be resorted to immediately. If there is a rupture, how- 
ever, the first move will be to hang The Correspondent Of The 
Tribune... if they can catch him! ® & © [ regret to say that 
since writing the above, I have caught a severe cold, in the earnest 
and indefatigable prosecution of my dutics as Correspondent Of 
The Tribune. I shall, however, continue my letters as usual, 
whenever anything of consequence occurs. At present, the only 
excitement worthy of note, is concerning the identity of The Cor- 
respondent Of The Tribune. 

{Our only hope is, that the ‘‘ first move” mentioned by ‘‘ The 
Correspondent Of The T'ribune,’’ as likely to follow a rupture, may 
speedily be realized !—V. F.] 


oe 
A Journalistic Mot. 


“8ir,”? said the Young Divine, to X., ‘‘is there nothing that 
could tempt you to read a religious daily ?”’ 
“Nothing in The World, sir!” replied X. 





‘ANOTHER IMPORTANT SERVICE PERFORMED BY THE POLICE 
or Boiters.’’— Governor Morgan’s Me ssage. 
Policeman.—‘‘ THat ERE WATER BILIN, Samy? 
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{Ss TUAT OF TILE EXAMINATION 


WELL, MAKE Me A ToM-AND-JERRY; 


THE GALLANT BUCCANEER. 


Bold Don Frernanpo 
Said to his crew ; 

Up with the black flag! 
Down with the Blue! 

Fire up the death light 
Of treason aglow ! 

And on our own hook, 
Off let us go! 


Others when storms come 
May stand to the wheel, 

Then comes our time, boys, 
To strike, rake and steal 

Each for himself lads, 
Asall of you know, 

So up with tke black flag, 


And off let us go! 


See the fat merchants, 
Rich as can be 

Wait till we get them, 
Well out to sea! 

Gad! but I'll teach 'em 
A gay trick or so, 


When under the black flag 
Away we shall go 
Good-bye to all! 


Dance, lads, for Charleston 
Has opened the ball. 
Let Madness and Murder 
Set blood afiow, 
So up with the black flag, 
| And off let us go! 


| 
| Good-bye Columbia, 
| 
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It was a starving mother, 

Aad she huddled a starving child, 

In a garret bare, where the wintry air 

Wailed through the cracks with a sound of despair ; 
Wild! wild! wild! 


Against her ice-cold breast 

She pillowed her infant’s head ; 

And its moans grew fainter as if in rest-- 
Dead! dead! dead! 


With a glassy eye she gazed 

On its little wasted form, 

As she gathered around her more closely the rags 
That had helped to keep it warm. 


Shivering there in the cold, 

Where the very air seemed to freeze, 
Thus she worded her stern complaints, 
With her dead child on her knees : 


‘* ve never a tear to give, darling, 
For the loss of thy little life : 
Better to die than to live, darling ; 
If thou and the world were at strife. 


‘* The heartless world’s decree, darling, 
Was issued long ago, 

Condemning thee and me, darling, 
To a dreary life of wo. 


‘* But shame on the legislation 
That would force a mother’s eye 
To watch, from sheer starvation, 
Her helpless infant die ! 


‘* And shame on the wedded mothers 
Whose marble virtue stones 

Their hearts against their sisters’ 
And a dying baby’s groans ! 


‘* Their ostentatious pity 
Is not for such as thee— 
Banned for thy mother’s trusting 
And thy father’s treachery. 


‘* Tis easy for parsons to cheer one, 
And prate of resignation : 

They've never watched a dear one 
Dying by slow starvation. 


‘* Mummon pays for their teachings ; 
Their lives are in plenty led : 

What care I for their preaching ? 
They never wanted bread! — 
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‘¢ The curse of a childless mother— 
The curse of a heart forlorn, 
Fall on the pitilesss world that has murdered— 
Aye! murdered a child just born !"’ 


With this curse did life forsake her— 
From her garret cold and drear, 

She went to seek from her Maker 
The pity denied her here. 





GOOD COMPANY. 


When the mind has been condemned to dwell for a protracted 
period upon the severe classifications of science, or permitted to revel 
with too reckless an abandon in the trim gardens of elegant litera- 
ture, there is a recuperating contrast to be found in such assorted 
catalogues as the following. It is an advertisement from a phren- 
ologist, who, in describing his collection, says : 

Where may be seen a cabinet of some thousands of skulls, busts, portraits, etc., 
from all parts of the world, including flat-headed Indians, Caribs, Chinamen, 
Esquimaux, Egyptian mummies, pirates, robbers, murderers, thieves, boxers, in- 
cluding Heenan, Savers, Morrissey, etc. ; soldiers, Garrsatpr, Victor EMANUEL 
and others ; clergymen, lawyers, physicians, Statesmen, and other leading men. 
Examinations, with charts and full written descriptions of character, daily. 


The establishment referred to in the above appears to us to com- 
bine the advantages of Hamuer’s soliloquy in the grave-yard, with 
those to be derived from an inspection of deceased gorillas. It is 
cheerful to know of a piace where all conventional restrictions are 
left at the door on entering, hung up like overcoats, and ticketed 
for return to the owners as they go out. In that place we have a 
splendid categorical margin for our mental arrangements, as it 
seems to be quite a matter of taste whether the Benicia Boy, 
GaRIBALDI, the King of Italy, Henry Warp Beecuer, Rev. Cnekver, 
‘‘and other leading men,’’ are to be classified as flat-headed 
Indians or pirates. There is a terrible sense of retributive justice 
associated with that place, where ‘‘ leading men’’ are recognized 
only as such, without any reference as to who they lead, and 
whither ; and where they are compelled to go hand in hand for the 
public gaze, with their specialities as ‘‘ leading men’’ fused in one 
splendid paragraph. Imagine, for example, some of the Herald's 
Leaders obliged to take their place beside a selection from the 7vi- 
bune’s ; or a lot of our old fossils by whom the Prince’s ball was 
arranged, propped up in the same rack with the Egyptian mum- 
mies. In the distribution of ‘‘charts and full written descriptions 
of character,’’ it is quite possible, of course, that mistakes should 
now and then occur; and here it would be interesting to know 
whether such blunders, as giving the wrong paper to the wrong 
man, were of any consequence after all, or whether the chart of 
the leading politician would not generally answer for the leading 
pugilist, and vice versa. 


OS Se 
Only Nineteen Years Old. 


A correspondent of one of our city dailies has been among the 
bright Ofaratas on the Yaqui, which, as you all know, is mixed up 
with its tributaries, the Rios de Opaswra and Sahuaripa. ’ 

The Ofaratas, we are delighted to learn, not only oppose the Levan- 
tamientas of the other Indians, but are also great on the run—in 
fact, cne may say Immense. As you may see by the following ex: 


‘* T recollect one instance in which a servant of mine—an Ofrata of 19 years— 
ran after me a distance of 100 miles, and this in a single day, and while I was on 
the back of a magnificent horse.’’ 


That'll do, Jony. No more pie at present. Let’s see—first the 
horse went a century of miles in a day—then Our Special went his 
century on the horse’s back—and then, Lo (the Poor Indian) kept 
up with both ! 

It isn’t every day that three such get together. Give us a cigar. 





New Words Wanted. 

We must have a new nomenclature for immediate use in Wash- 
ington. ‘The pleasant little operations recently performed by Mr. 
Goparp Barry show that what we have heretofore been accus- 
tomed to call “Securities,’’ and ‘‘ Safes,” may be exceedingly 
Insecure, and wretchedly Unsafe. 

uc 


By Telegraph. Important if True! 


Initials of the President Elect of the New Southern Con- 
federacy :—N. R. K. 
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THE THIRD HOUSE. 


‘* A shambles of the parliament house !”’ 
3 Henry VI., Act 1, Scene 1. 
Lerrer III. 


HE FASHIONABLE LOBBYMAN. 


Why do we hear so much of the 
hardness of the road which our 
young men have to travel in order 
to get on in the world? I declare, 
. when I see a fond parent blindly con- 
\ demning his boy, the pride of his 
heart, to the fierce competition of 
over-stocked professions or the 
drudgery of trade, I feel almost 
tempted to lay my hand upon his 
shoulder, after the traditional man- 
ner of the police, and say: ‘‘ My 
dear sir, consider what you are about 
to do. Why should you subject your 
gon to all this hardship? Do you 
choose a profession for him because 
it is respectable? Do you put him in 
business that he may make money ? 
Here, sir, is a profession that is re- 
spectable, here is a trade that is 
money-making. Let him join the 
Lobby.’’ And then it requires no cap- 
ital. Only Brass. 

Put your boy in the Lobby, then, 
if you wish him to achieve fortune. 
And let him set aside such childish- 
ness as modesty, and truth, and 
honesty, and manly worth, and the 
weed conscience ; for these will be of 
no more use to him in his profession 
than an electric telegraph to a Flat- 
Head Indian in the prime of aborigi- 
nality. Mere useless lumber. 

Of all the branches of trade carried 
on in the Third House, there is none 
that can be conducted so pleasantly 
and on so slender a brassy basis, as 
that of the Fashionable Lobbyman. 
He is made of brass, and a dress-coat and continuations of the 
latest agony, of kids, of back hair, of a ymoustache, and a smile, 
and a bow, and ‘small-talk. Altogether he is a nice young man, 
for a small tea-party. 

There is that fellow Krppars, whom you meet everywhere, and 
who knows all the latest particulars about everybody, who is inti- 
mate at all the houses where it is worth his while to be intimate. 
He came originally from no assignable place in Pennsylvania, and 
nobody knows who his father was, or indeed what he himself was, 
before one evening he emerged suddenly from nowhere in particu- 
lar, and was on terms of violent deux-temps and redowa with all the 
reigning young ladies—whom he returned to their mammas with 
such exquisite politeness—and had his impudence dashed (only 
they used a much naughtier word) by young Matmsgy and Nep 
Cosoura, who glared at him fiercely as he whirled off with their 
princesses, hustling the indignant gentlemen back on the toes of 
their neighbors in the pleasant little way that dancers have. 

“Dash his impudence, who is he?’’ says Dick Matmsey (who 
sports a bar-sinister in delicate remembrance of the unfortunate 
Duke of Clarence from whom, they say, he is somehow descended) 
in the intervals ot partridge, or paté, or the inevitable oysters in 
every style of indigestibility, with which mankind solaces its 
interior at parties, ‘‘ after the ladies have been helped.”’ 

‘* How should I know?” says Copoure ; ‘‘ I never saw the fellow 
before. Some dashed snob or other that old Mrs. Banaizs has 
picked up. One of old Banetes’ constituents, I suppose. Just 
dump some of that chicken salad on this plate, will you. They 
never do have enough clean plates at this house.’’ 

But Jack Kippers is not the man to be put down in this style. 
You have all heard somebody’s version (if I knew the author I 
should take off my hat to him) of the questions they ask about a 
new man in society. In Boston, ‘‘ what does he know?’’ In New 
York, *‘ what is he worth ?’’ In Philadelphia, ‘‘who is he?’’ But 
in Washington—O, grand climax! ‘‘What is He?’’ Isit not true? 
They do. Society in our grand metropolitan village doesn’t care 
the removal of a postmaster to know Jack Kippars’ mental and 
literary attainments, or the state of his finances, or who his papa 
was ; for society is aware that he is a protegé of Mrs. BAnaiEs, and 
that Generat BaNGLgs is Senator from Arizona. And when young 








Matmsky goes, as he will, with his growl of respectability to his 
friend, Miss Nomny, that charming young lady will reply, with a 
toss of her admired head, ‘‘You men! What nonsense! Why 
we met them at Mrs. Banauzs’ !’’ : 

Why should Krpars care what the men say? It is not his 
department. He does the wives. Incidentally, he does the daugh- 
ters. He knows that every ball-room has its ballot, as the Scotch 
proverb ought to have said. He is up to parliamentary snuff, 1 
can tell you, and, as I once heard facetiously added, a pinch or two 
over. 

He knows, too, that people will presently cease to ask who he is, 
and that, three weeks after he has made his appearance at Mrs. 
BANGLEs’, no party would be complete without him. And then he 
moves from WrLLARD’s, where he has been staying, and takes 
‘‘yooms,”? meaning one, at the old place, at the corner of Alabama 
Avenue and J. street, where so many good fellows have been be- 
fore him; where he beguiles the young men that he thinks it 
best to cultivate; and where, after a while, even the aristocratic 
Cosoure and Matmsry are persuaded to smoke the Havanas of 
peace and smack their gracious approval of his Chestnut Grove 
or Burnsides’ best. ‘ 

And now Jack goes everywhere,and everybody is glad to see 
him, or says 80, which to be sure is the same thing. If you go to 
Mrs. Hammerctorn’s ‘‘ Thursdays’’ you will meet him there doing 
the agreeable by the sickly light, made up of gas-glare and muffled 
sunlight and dark curtains, and opening of doors into the day 
without, and flitting of human shakows, that some people seem to 
consider indispensable to a well regulated “Thursday.” And at 

Mrs. Roprnson’s, whose husband is in the cabinet, he is a welcomed 
guest, and is the happy man who arranges the dancing list, with 
such an overwhelming majority in favor of the round dances on 
the evenings when Mrs. R. is ‘‘ at home”’ to twice as many persons 
as the house will hold ; much to the disgust of poor Dick Matm- 
SEY who thinks dancing at ‘‘ receptions’’ a low thing and a 
nuisance. ‘‘' They never used to do it till the Rosmson’s came,” 
he says, despairingly. 

Jack is just sufficiently attentive to half a dozen young ladies, 
whom he considers ‘‘ good,’’ not to be said to be attentive to any 
of them, and he has quite thrown off Mrs. Banetgs by this time, 
finding her protection needless now, and thinking there are better 
fish than the old General. He tells the Novy girls such funny 
stories, how the old lady used to run after him, and amiably 
ridicules her little differences from the doctrines held by the late 
Mr. Murray, and the low set in which she travels, as he expresses it. 

And so the season rolls round,and with it the session, which 
indeed makes theseason in Washington. Every now and then you 
may hear it asked ‘in a general ‘gossipy way, “ What’s Kipparsdoing 
here ?’”’ ‘‘Spending the winter,” says CaRRawaY Leg, the young fel- 
low who wrote those queer lines about Mr. Apams and the angel. 
“Wants to get in the Marine Corps, I bet ; all those fellowsdo,’’ says 
Coxsoura, who is as he himself states, a d—d clerk. ‘‘ That’s what 
I said,’’ says Carraway ; ‘‘ only Kippars is rather ancient for the 
Marines. He's getting to wear his head considerably balder than 
he used; and when a fellow’s been knockin’ around as he has, I 
tell you he gets no younger awful fast.” 

What do men do when they ‘‘spend the winter’’ in Washing- 
ton? When nobody knows anything about them, when they go 
everywhere and do nothing, and live well and have plenty of 
money about them, and never seem to get any from anywhere ? 
Jack Krppars has been “ spending the winter.”’ 

Do you know it’s a very singular thing, but I never could tell 
why Jack became all of ‘a sudden so devoted to that scraggy Miss 
Loss? It was just after Governor Loss, her papa, who was in the 
House, was put on that committee. About three or four days 
before the end of the session, Jack was actually reported as 
engaged to the girl; but it turned out there was nothing in it 
after all, for Jack denied it flatly, was much hurt, would hold any 
man, &c., &c., wounding lady’s feelings, &c., &. I met him about 
that time talking with Jopssy in one of the parlors at WriLaRv’s. 
Josssy is one of the leaders in the Lobby. He smiled as I came 
up, and said Jack was a very promising young man, whereat the 
very promising young man blushed his only blush, so far as I have 
heard, and had an engagement. ‘'How’s times,’’ says I, witha 
conversational disregard of grammar, when he had gone. “ Pretty 
well, sir,”’ says JopsBy ; * pretty well, sir. Yes. I got a bill through 
yesterday, that'll put a right smart little pile into my pockets (at 
that time occupied by his hands). Yes, sir; old Loss put it right 
through in no time. Monstrous smart man, Governor Loss is. 
Know him, don’t you?” 

H’m? Ithought. Ah! What’sall this about? Is it a case of 
2 -+ 2. Scraggy Miss Lops, the old Governor, Joxnssy, bill, 
pockets ‘ 

JacK Krppars left Washington a few days after that. 
he had ‘‘ spent the winter’’ there. 





You see, 
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A CHANCE FOR RAREY. 


Rarey (reads) “ HavInG UNDERSTOOD THAT YOU HAVE FOUND IT AN IMPOSSIBILITY TO PROCURE A SUFFICIENTLY INTRACTABLE CREATURE, ON WHICH 
TO DEMONSTRATE, YOUR FAVORITE THEORY TO YOUR PERFECT SATISFACTION, I sEND rou A MAYOR THAT YOU WILL FIND AS SELF-WILLED AND 
REFRACTORY ' AS YOU COULD wisH.”—Gen'l Public. 

Mare! Man ?—wauy THIs 1s 

Ostler—A Dowxery, Siz !—wuo-o-a, Fernanpdy ! 

















THE RISING OF THE AFRITE, Turn about, but not Fair play. 


A good old story always bears a new application. Few are bet- What Mr. Tuompson turned. Pale. 
ter than that in “The Arabian Nights’’ of the Fisherman who What Mr. Barter turned. Tale. 
netted from the deep sea “‘a bottle of brass” from which when What Mr. Fioyp turned. Tail. 
opened flew a tremendous evil Afrite, ‘‘ whose nostrils were as What J. B. will soon turn. Re—to Wheatland. 
trumpets ; his eyes like lamps, and he had dishevelled hair.” What he ought to have turned the three first named parties 
He had been sealed up by Sotomon. long ago. Out. 


Years ago the Wisdom of America sealed up a terrible Afrite— The turn they are expecting next. Key. 
the devil of dissension and anarchy, and threw it into the ocean aft 


ahi aaa) 
ot the future. The fishers in troubled waters—the Yanceys, Toomss 


and Keitrs of our day have found the bottle—they have Good from Nazareth. 

opened it... .. To accept one’s fate, the Christians say, 
Ha! what tremendous Fiend is it that bursts madly out! Is a very great virtue every way, 

Furious, and devilish he threatens ruin—death! The fierce And rare in people of lofty station ; 

Afrite—the Awful Discord. Our Ministers, then, should carry the day 
The fisherman of the old story had the wit, however, to con- In point of virtue, for surely, they 


jure the Afrite back into the bottle. Have We the wisdom to do 
it? Can Our fishermen find the means of wiling him again into 
his old prison? Oh let them haste. for if there ever was “a time of 
storm and pressure,’’ as the old knights called the day of the bit- 
ter threat, it is now. 


Are distinguished for Resignation ! 
By ati bE tet in 5 ae 
A Chance for the Wide Awakes. 


Mr. Lixcoxy, it is hoped, will appoint none but Wide Awakes to 
- - —— his Cabinet. Since the Country can then hope that the guardians 
The Language of Vegetables. of its funds will uot be liable to fits of abstraction. 


(As translated by recent authorities.) aca ora. 
In the Treasury. Leeks.—Cobb on abstractions. To Senator .Wigfall. 


In the Interior, Cabbage.—Bailey on Bonds. 
In the War Department. Late Squash.—Floyd on Failures and 








Since Cotton is King, will it seem very sinister 


Fr To nominate Hemp as a useful Prime Minister ? 
In all of the above. Small potatoes.— Peel on Facts. La Tn FE a RY 
ls By our Double Entendrist. 








The worst kind of Tan for Curing dissension. 
The Puri-tan. Query : Beau-fort ? 


‘« Ladies have tendered their services at the Fort.’’—Charleston Telegram. 
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AREY is here! 

And we have seen 
Him and Cruiser 
and Bruiser, and the 
fore legs strapped, 
and the Canadian 
saw-dust, with little 
lecture pony, tri- 
umph mind, matter, 
kick out behind old 
mare, lie down, beat 
drum, light whis- 
kers, knock hoofs— 
jam cram—stupen- 
dous triumph—un- 
preced—unpop— 
paralled—Go it 
Rargy ! 

That’s our ver- 
dict for the present. 
Rargy, however, is 
an Institution—and 
a grand one. 
Vanity Farr feels that he’s the great master of a superb principle 
—of an Idea which is applicable to higher animals than Horses. 

Meanwhile we conclude by observing that at Nrsto’s, the usual 
order of things appear to be in a state of reverse during the lecture 
season of Mr. Rarer, who offers handsome premiums for the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ ugly’’ animals, on the principle that the more vicious 
a horse is the more he is likely to Draw well. 





Beatie ds thes” ih ate. aolialh 
A NEW CROTCHET. 


‘‘Music,’’ saith the poet, ‘‘is the food of Love;’’ and as Love 
is rather an universal institution, it certainly ought to be provided 
with sufficient food. 

Now, in every hundred persons, there are about five musicians, 
among civilized nations, while every one of the hundred is capable 
of, and liable to, affections of the heart. The wretched inadequacy 
of the supply to the demand must strike every intelligent reader 
at once. 

A simple system of learning music... of furnishing one’s own 
love-food . . . then is one of the great desiderata of life. 1 have not 
as yet been able to perfect such a system, but I have gathered some 
valuable hints as to its construction, and have already mastered 
the rudiments of the gentle science, by my own method. 

Of late years, the most popular and successful form for juvenile 
lessons, has been the narrative. An interest is given to the task, 
by the story contained therein, which, not to speak flippantly, 
pays as well as most other interest. And this narrative form, a 
fancy, may be given to music, as well as to mathematics, orthog- 
raphy, etc. 

As a specimen, let me subjoin a brief exercise which I have 
prepared, to assist the pupil in learning to read notes. Of course 
the story may be varied or continued. to include all terms now 
used. That is, if the teacher is smart enough. 


Lesson I. 











——— wind was blowing from the —@— when Joun and 
——— 
Mary climbed the F 4 + that crossed their path. 
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Joun, leaning 


the hill, and managed 
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Falling down —— precipice, she hurt her 


and JoHN 


“ arm, which began to _———____ 


eried from above, ‘‘ You'd better not = that experiment!” 


and drew her up the side 


He then procured a 


of the precipice, where they both sat down to 
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This lesson must be rendered into readable language by the 
pupil. As the system is new, however, I may as well give a trans- 
lation for use at first, thus: 

‘+4 Sharp wind was blowing from the OC, when Jonny and Mary 
climbed the Pair of Bars that crossed their path. Jonn leaning on 
his Staff, descended the hill, and managed to reach the Base Clef- 
verly, but Mary slipped, and came down by the Run. Falling 
down A precipice, she hurt her arm, which began to Swell, and 
Joun cried from above, ‘‘ You'd better not Repeat that experiment !” 
He then procured a Common Chord, and drew her up the side of the 
precipice, where they both sat down to Rest.”’ 

The insuperable advantages of my New Method have so firmly 
impressed me, that I believe the time will yet come when whole 
novels will be written in this manner, afd will give the reader as 
much pleasure from their musical as from their literary character. 
Think of a romance, the heroine of which should always be intro- 
duced with a plaintive minor melody, while her lover... the 
hero . . . should make, with every word, a sweet and rotund base 
to her harmonious life! I have partially finished a book of 
musical fables, beginning with Brvepsarp, set in the Key of B. 
The Key is, of course, the fated one, and B stands for the tyrant’s 
name. I succeeded excellently in explaining the Sensitive Seventh, 
in this little book, by means of the'story of the Old Man with 
Seven Sons, six of whom were bold, braen fellows, and the other 
a timid, retiring youth. The work, however, fell through, in con- 
sequence of my inability to find a noble illustrative of the Tetra- 
chord. 

Another kind of exercise, adapted to the study of orthography, 


is as follows : oS b Sie ee 
bE OE EO A 
ee 


Who would think that this little melody, so touching and plain- 
tive, possessed an inner meaning! Yet, read the notes, as they 
EA F. The third, 


come. The first bar is A. The second, D 
BABE! A deaf Babe! No wonder the air issad. But how 


infinitely more touching it becomes, by playing D, instead of F, 
at the close of the second bar ! 
Why is it that this simple score excites such disgust? 


d see! 
and s = j++ a 
Gap st 


A BAD EGG. Enough, i’faith, to disgust anybody. And 
here is an instance of combination, which I consider one of the 
finest pieces of culinary music ever composed. Try this air gently, 
on the piano, and see what a gusto it has ! 


5 aT a e 
Ge ss 


Jess 
‘o 7 at =e 


Read it 


be ert 








The harmony of Z G Gand B £ E F, changing from base to 
treble, is delicious, and the F EZ D, in unison at the end, comes in 
charmingly. How appropriate, too, is the Rest that terminates 
this exercise ! 

But enough, I am trespassing on your space already, and I can 
really do nothing until my new invention is patented. It consists 
of a type-setting machine, to play with keys, like the one already 
invented, but having, in addition, a set of strings and hammers, 
so that, in fingering the keys properly, one composes words and 
music together. With such an instrument, I shall be prepared to 
teach, to perfect my system, and even to compose an opera, with 
a libretto that. . . for the first time since operas were known. . . 
shall agree with the music! — 


_—___——_—— 
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.* Up Stairs and Down Stairs.” 

So complete is the mastery obtained by Mr. Rarey over the 
redoubtable horse Cruiser, that the animal follows him up Stairs. 
Connected with this, it is a curious coincidence, that the Tartar 
horses, tamed by the same renowned hippogogue while in Russia, 
were all brought down from the Steppes. 















































































OUR CHINESE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pexrn, Nov. 7th, 1860. 
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ANKWI Vanity:—You all light topside up? Me makee leetle 
pigeon letter, you givee"my sycee silvee; plenty more all same 
inside. Hi—yah! leetle man can do. 

Ha! have I forgotten my mother tongue, talking this, (blood 
and murder, R-r-r-rang-bong-whooo! there go those tearing gongs 
again—) Pigeon English? Thunder! talk about crackers—R-rack 
c-r-ack bing! there go boxes on boxes of ’em looted and fired off 
by those drunken English. (Boxes!—sho! they’ ve fired a factory 
of ’em!) Here comes a victorious sojer with a green dragon on 
his head. What Will He Do With It? Yes, ask him Bedward 
Bitten Bullbig, just do! 

Well, it was a high old time taking the city, think of fighting 
tom-cats, tea-chests and fire-crackers, with a chorus of gongs, 
mandarins and old women with pig-tails. You would have 
thought a New York Fourth of July, small peas to it. Very. 
And then when we got in the Emporor’s palace wasn’t there a 
seeking for silks, satins, crockery and all the articles of Confucius’d 
bigotry in particular. I am quartered up stairs in the palace in a 
small doggery, overlooking the Imperial Rattery, and amuse my- 
self with a revolver picking off the fattest ones when they show a 
nose out of their pagodas. Icopy, in great haste, a picture, worked 
in all sorts of silk ona piece of yellow satin, that I looted from 
the Emperor's private tea-chest; it gives me a night-mare in the 
middle of the morning. ‘Tis a private view of their Heaven! 

Supposing the general particulars of the number of Jomnnisgs I 
killed won’t interest your readers, I pass on to my bombardment 
of the Commissariat (leave out the rat-) department. Revolver 
in hand I jumped into the principal pantry, landing in a pile of 
birds’ nests all ready to be made into soup. My 6-shooter went off, 
sending a ball into a bowl of parroquets’ eyes, which was standing 
on some puppy steaks, which were alongside some sharks’ fins and 
silk-worm fritters. As I flew out of the pantry I stumbled over 
two figures, in my fall dropping both revolvers: there was not 
a moment to lose, I sprung into the pantry again ; to Preserve my- 
self seized two jars of ginger, fired them at the two Chinese, 
knocked one over and seriously damaged the other :—they were— 
oh, ye Gods !—Divinities. Not in Muslin ! 

[ then flew to the Imperial Audience Chamber—was the first 
man in. Mounted the carved lattice work, and at the summit of 
my ambition pulled a copy of Vaniry Fam from my pocket and 
with a jack-knife nailed it to the throne! There’s Enterprise for 
you. Iam aGo-it-er, 1am! I looted the Imperial crown, kissed 
the queen and stole a lantern which I send to you with this. Hang 
it !—out your office window. As for fans—give ’em away. I give 
you a Cart, Blanche, or any other woman, to take around all you 
want. Fire-crackers, to be sure I will, fire ’em at you all day, 
here take a box—with gloves on. 

I shall discreetly say nothing about the fair Hi-fa-lou-ta I found 
concealed in an immense green jar, where I looked, expecting to 
see little pickles. Honor forbids, and her father the Emp— but 
mum! I may say this, a lady is teaching me Chinese without a 
master. She has a gridiron and two fish-hooks: by turning and 
twisting these simple tools she makes the whole Chinese alphabet. 
No pencils required. When I return to New York I will show 
you how it’s done. Also how to ring a gong, and play the tam- 
tam. Supposed by antiquaries to be the Tamdiu, so long known 
by somebody. 


VANITY FATR. 
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We have just made peace with the Emperor’s brother; the 
Unrimatum (English, All Tomatoe) of Shanghai has been accepted, 
we to take the chickens and leave them the egg-shells. The Mis- 
sionaries who have ary a mission are crowding in—strikes me some 
of them had better not stay too long after we leave Peaking 
around here; however, they don’t come out of Curiosity ; they 
come out of England. 

The lady who Tea Chests me, has just invited me to attend a 
Paramandalang gellile, or Matinée Concert, where two masculine 
cats are tied by the tails, slung over a bamboo between two 
coolies, and allowed to sing Chinese love-songs till the cows come 
home. 

Further particulars when the concert ’s over. 

Mypvck. 


SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 
We find the following in a religious cotemporary: 


‘*The ‘Kirchenzeitung’ (Church Journal) closes its account of the festival 
with thanks to the Lord of the Church and of science, that he had wrought so 
much for both in the last fifty years, and rejoiced in the confident hope that he 
will uphold, by the side of the evangelical church, a science which shall continu- 
ally increase in self-consecration and clearness under the influence of the fear of 
the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom.’’ 





Now what sort of a festival do you suppose it was, oh reader, for 
which the Kirchenzeitung returns thanks to the Lord? A revival ? 
Ae, 4 conventicle. No. A love-feast? Nary love. What was 
it then ! 

Why, we'll tell you whatit was. It was a great big, tearing, 
tremendous, high pressure, old drunk, and awful bender. That's 
what it was, without defalcation or equivocodeviation. A. festival 
at which three thousand German students got Above Par, Boozy, 
Cut, Dazzled, Elevated, Fuddled, Groggy, High and Happy, Intoxi- 
cated, Jagged, Kitey, Lushy, Muggy, and so on through the alpha- 
bet, to the tune of a big orchestra playing Sauf aus Camerad ! 
’T was the Centennial Anniversary of Berlin University—the town 
found the beer—the students, the mouths, and the Kirchenzeitung 
the pious thanks. 

Vot a coontry, vot a beeples ! 

ssi imine eh thir 
Spiritual Intelligence. 

A correspondent, in a New England State, inquires of us, what 
medium may be best consulted in regard to the present difficulties 
of the country ? 

Vanity Farr replies, unequivocally, a Circulating Medium! ; 

A believer at our elbow, however, suggests as a sovereign 
remedy, the sort of knuckle-rapping that the spirit of General 
JACKSON gave CALHOUN. 

No, gentlemen. Vanity Farr thinks that the Tables would be 
much better Turned by such a joining of hands as made the Circle 
of the Fathers of the Republic. Try it! 

maces <a 
Tit for Tat. 


There came a steed from the prairie, 
Wild of eye and limb ; 
And he bit at Rarey, 
And RarRey bitted him. 
sl 4posieilsd sant 
The Smile. 
Columbia looked down and wept, 
She thought of battles lost‘and won, 
But yet she smiled upon her child, 
Her gallant Major And Her Son. 


= ee ee ee ee |} 
A Shred from the Side-walk. 


_ The Rag-Picker can hardly be classed among self-supporting 
industrials, inasmuch as he lives, almost exclusively, upon the 
Rents of others. 


—_— wu) —_ 
A Poor Piece of Furniture. 


? The great difficulty with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, was that 
it had too many Drawers in it! 








Good News for Abolitionists. 
The Bonds of the Indian have fallen. 
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Botanico Physiology. 
For The Times. 


It is all very well to talk about Doubling 
Up the secession leaders ; but the Palmetto, 
you know, is a Palm, and when a Palm is 
Doubled Up, it makes a Fist. Look out you 
don’t run your nose against it; that’s all! 
[Opinion of a Southern Man | 








Epitaphic. 
When Ports, the omnibus-driver, died, the | 
poet touchingly wrote as follows : 
He was very much respected wherever he went, 
For he never was known to knock down a cent. 
Alas! of how few members of Mr. 
CHANAN’s Cabinet can the above be said ! 


Bu- 


Thompson with a p. 


Tuompson of the Interior has gone and 
done it at last, and a pious public in the 
graceful language of Mr. Toopies, very 
unanimously states, ‘‘d—n Tnompson.”? As 
a moralanthropist we regret the expression, 
but if the Public Will swear we can only 
reprove it. 
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A Prophecy Fulfilled. 


The memorable words of Old Hickory: 
‘The Union, it Must and Shall be Pre- 
served !’’ have been proven literally true. .. 
for in spite of all appearances, the Union is 
certainly in a fine Pickle ! 

a - : 
Soporific Support Al - 


From the amount of Bolstering that J. B. 
has needed, of late, we judge that what 
were formerly Pillars, should now be called 
Pillows of State ! 


MADE LA&T NIGHT, 











WOKE UP THE WRONG PASSENGER. 

. Forbearance is a Christian virtue. Very few Christians possess 
it. Vanity, of course, has a much larger stock of it than other 
people— as evinced by our allowing J. B. to go on in his course for 
a week at a time, and not saying a word. But there are times, 
when forbearance ceases to be not only a Christian virtue, but any 
virtue whatsoever. Such is the case at present. Vanity is dis- 
Tr ; Vanity is shocked ; Vanrry is amazed, astonished, angry, 

Disgusted at the shamelessness of H. ©. (not Heidseck Cham- 
pange, but Howet. Coss.) 

Shocked at the mendacity of H. C. 

Amazed at the assurance of H. C. 

Astonished at the duplicity of H. C. 

Angry at the dissimulation, hypocrisy shuffling, anc 
general bad conduct, of H. C. ss ee en 

We have let H.C. alone. We've allowed him to humbug ; we’ve 
al owed him to display his ingenuity in beggaring the Treasury ; 
we've allowed him to invent, fabricate, and, generally speaking, 
to stock the cards. But, we ain’t a-going to do so no more. 

There are chords, H.C. You are a Cabinet officer, but, there ARE 
chords. You will excuse us, but there ARE chords. You've 
struck ’em; and, now——! 

After all, what does one get for forbearance, in this world? 
When we saw Coss shell out the twenty-five millions that he found 
in the Treasury, we were mum. When he bought up at sixteen 
per cent., debts which would not fall due for five years, we kept 
silence. When he developed an entirely new and original system 
of Political Economy, greatly to the increase of loans, we lit 
our pipe and gave vent to our feelings in smoke. In short, when 
he had reduced, to a figurative straw per diem, all necessary ex- 
penses ; had launched out into observed and utterly futile schemes ; 
had, in fine, deliberately, knowingly and wilfully, put the United 
States of America up a tree, we only doubled our editorial fists, 
drank lager in undomestic quantities,and kept quiet. We put the 
lid on the kettle of our just wrath, and sat on it. But now ; now 
when he had gladdened our hearts, brightened our eyes, rejoiced 
our whole body from the sole of our head to the crown of our foot, 
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Young Gentleman with the mittens 
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SKATING AND THE PARK. 
O, FELLERS, HERE'S A NICK THING, THE SLIDE WE 
Wett, Tommy JONES HAS BROUGHT UP ALL THEM GURIS AND SES—AS 
AND HE'S A PLEECEMAN—AND HE DON’T 


ALLOW NO INTRUDERS—AND WHAT ARE WE A GOING TO DO ABOTU I ? 





| by announcing that he was going to resign INSTANTER 

Then to be two weeks doing it! To keep us waiting four- 
teen days, three hundred ‘and thirty-six hours, twenty thousand 
one hundred and sixty minutes, (and each minute an age of 
anxiety), while he figuratively scratched his head to aid him in 
making up—not his accounts, but—his mind! And we, every 
day, with a new wrinkle on our brow, eagerly expecting the news 
that he had done it! H. C., do you know what suspense is? Per- 
haps you will learn some day not far distant Then think of us; 
of what we endured while you were making up your mind to 
resign ; of the wailings and gnashings of teeth all over the coun- 
try, at that eventful period ; and perhaps you'll die easier for the 
reflection. We say, perhaps. 

It was too much. Vavity was sold! 
he sold the country, and at a bargain ; 
ye Powers of Mirth and Jollity, hear it! O Coss! That was the 
time you did it—ah! Do you know, Coss, you—you—you Secre- 

tary of the Treasury, that in the joy of our soul at learning that 
the country was to be rid of an incubus under which it had 
groaned for four years—that we ordered a dinner for the whole C. 
C. at Detmonico’s; that.in the exuberance of our feclings, we 
executed upon the office-table, an entirely original version of the 
new Kans ka War Dance? We did. So we lost our dinner, wasted 
our intellect (as in the above pas de seul) on the desert air, got 
laughed at; and all because you were two weeks resigning. 

O Coss! Cops!! Coss!!! Y roused us now. You've 
; gone in, and haven’t won. You've stirred us up. thinking that 
| our arm was shortened, and couldn’t reach so far into the depths 
of Booledom as to get into your hair! H.C, you never were 
| more mistaken in your life! We're into you now, and though 
| you are no more Secretary of Treasury, yet, we'll be into you as 
| Howent Cons, from this time forward, continually and forever. 


We stood it calmly while 
but to sell Us!! Hear it, 





ou've 


So help us Junius, Joun Buyyan, and General Jackson | “Amen. 
However, our joy was not all in vain. You hive done it at 
last : and, better late than never. So, in consideration of that. 
we'll bring this lecture, which we assure you is quite mild to what 
and retire to our frugal: supper of 
Go, Ce 


to a close ; 


we sometimes do 
broiled bones and whiskey 


RB Au revoir, COBB 
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THE RENEGADES. 


=BLESS ’em—they 
have gone—FLoyp, 
: Cops, and THOMPSON 


disgrace sticking to 
their skirts, more 


>—- and cowardly trick- 


> ery following them, 
.—— and more explosions 
—— of discovered fraud 
= sounding in the cita- 
=>» del from which they 
. run,than ever signal- 

led the retreat of any 
men occupying so 
high stations. 

“Fraud” isa strong 

———— x word. “Connivance 
at Peculation”—that looks well, doesn’t it? ‘*‘ Up to the elbows 
in loathsome trickery, in public robbery, in all the worst corrup- 
tions of the corruptest administration ever seen at Washington.”’ 
Why We don’t say this. "Twould be repetition. Second hand. 
Every honest, high-minded cotemporary has said it all—strength- 
ened it by facts—shown that Disunion has relied quite as much on 
Poison as on Powder to secure a triumph—as much on Stealing 
as on Steel to weaken the Enemy. 

And so the Pilferers have sneaked out. These be your gallant 
cavaliers, your point d’honneur gentlemen who would quarrel on the 
ninth point of a hair! These be the sensitive, high-toned 
diplomatists whose ways are not as the ways of the Mud Sill ! 

And such was the foundation which they laid for their secession ! 

Vanity Farr is blinded by no party, by no prejudice. We strike 
at folly South or North. We have most impartially shot our 
arrows at All parties. But Vaniry Fam sees these retreating 
Secretaries marked down in future history with theseal of Baseness. 
South or North, gentlemen, East or West, ‘twill be all the same. 
Woe unto those who are of you—who are near yon—who have 
been defiled by your touch—for so surely as the Union shall live, 
and Truth triumph, your name will be blackened on the pages of 
the future. 

It is spoken. 


$$ 


LITTLE JIMMEE. 


In a big blue room at Washington 
All in the dumps sat little Jimmee ; 
His heart was vexed, and his legs were crossed, 
And his eyes he wiped with his handkerchee. 
His voice he lifted, then dropped it low, 
And he sorrowful sang, ‘‘ Oh my, oh me! 
Oh, where have they gone, and why did they go, 
The friends of my age ?”’ cried little Jimmee. 
[Cuorus :—Respecting the retreat of the friends of his age.| 
Jimmee, Jimmai, Jimmi, Jimmo, Jimmu 
Jim -(sometimes) w and y. 


“Oh, how could you cut, my cruelest Cobb? 

Unkindest cut !’’ said little Jimmee. 
‘I gave you all, and I could no more, 

And you had your own way with the Treasuree. 
Oh! many a storm these last years three 

I’ve weathered with ease, but this was a blow, 
Too hard d’ye see,’’ cried little Jimmee, 

‘* Straight onto the beam-ends I had for to go!’’ 

[Cuorus: As regards little Jimmee onto the beam-ends. | 
Jimmee, Jimmai, Jimmi, Jimmo, Jimmu, 
Jim -(sometimes) w and y. 


Then he walked to the window, did little Jimmee, 
With a tottering step, and a sorrowful sigh, 
And he broke out a pane of the very best glass, 
And he hung out his handkerchee, soaked, for to dry. 
Then he opened the door and feebly called 
For a napkin or two, to hold his grief ; 
And then in his arm-chair once more installed, 
The way he made faces is past belief. 
Cuorvs: In consideration of the faces made by little Jimmee. | 
Jimmee, Jimmai, Jimmi, Jimmo, Jimmu, 
Jim —(sometimes) w and y. 


‘‘And where is my Lewis, my ancient love? 
Could nothing constrain him ?” cried little Jimmee ; 





“Tn youth’s soft years we together did rove, 

I gave him his honors, oh why did he flee ?”’ 
Then suddenly turning, he rose in wrath, 

And picked up a piece of choice Japanese ware, 
And dashed it to splinters against the hearth, 

And then lifting his head, he tore out a white hair. 

[Cuorus: Concerning the Rape of the White Hair of little Jimmee. } 
Jimmee, Jimmai, Jimmi, Jimmo, Jimmu, 
Jim -—(sometimes) w and y. 


**Oh, what do I care for a Japanese show, 

Or a hob-nob with princes ?” screamed little Jimmee, 
‘¢ When companions forsake ?”’ and he ran to and fro, 

And fractured some pieces of rich propertee. 
His passion thus vented, and wasted his strength, 

He got mournfulness into him, more than before, 
And he sobbed for his Cobb so hard that at length, 

He couldn’t sob for his Cobb any more. 

[Cuorus : As to little Jimmee’s inability to S. for his C. any more. | 
Jimmee, Jimmai, Jimmi, Jimmo, Jimmu, 
Jim —(sometimes) w and y. 


«“ Oh, hard is this fate,’’ moaned little Jimmee, 
For one who dealt justly by country and friends; 
Had I ever wrought evil, my sorrows might be 
But a stern retribution, as fate sometimes sends. 
But history knows me, and history shall sing 
That my way from all vice has been utterly free, 
And history shall prove I’m an injured old thing, 
That’s what it shall do,’’ gurgled little Jimmee. 
[Cuorvs : Relating to the hystorical gurgle of little Jimmee, | 
Jimmee, Jimmai, Jimmi, Jimmo, Jimmu, 
Jim —(sometimes) w and y. 


“ The Ledger’s my future,” said little Jimmee, 
And a smile of sad rapture illumined his brow; 
‘“‘ The Ledger shall tell men the true historee 
Of all the vicissitudes hovering now. 
Its columns have propped many a worse cause than mine, 
For mine is the cause of obscured puritee, 
My pen to the rescue, my name still shall shine ! 
See the Ledger, (four cents)” cried little Jimmee. 
[Cuorus: Jn the matter of Little Jimmee’s proposed purifying 
scheme of Ledger demain. | 
Jimmee, Jimmai, Jimmi, Jimmo, Jimmu, 
Jim -(Sometimes) w and y. 
SS 
Something New at last. 


We had hardly recovered from our wild surprise at the announce- 
ment of white gunpowder—the principal ingredient of which is 
the best loaf sugar—when we were seized with a relapse, on read- 
ing that perfumed diamonds have lately been discovered in Ava. 
It is stated that these precious jewels exhale a most agreeable odor 
when under the influence of a high temperature. If this is true, 
a nose-ring set with a diamond of that description would be a 
very appropriate presentation to the magistrate whose duties com- 
pel him to sit for hours on a stretch in such aromatic localities as 
the Tombs. We believe we are right in stating that the perfume 
of these sweet diamonds is attributable to the fact of the “ water’ 
displayed by them being rose-water. ’ 

eae eens 
Beecher on the Horse. 


Among the representative men who flocked to Nrsto’s on the 
occasion of Mr. RarEy’s opening lecture, one of the most conspicu- 
ous was the Rev. Henry Warp BescuER While the wild Mus- 
tang was tearing about the arena, a friend of the Reverend pas- 
tor, who sat by him, was heard to say—‘‘ bad style of horse that 
for a parson, eh shepherd?’’ ‘ Not at all,” rejoined the Reverend 
pastor—‘‘ just the thing for a parson, my bo-woy ; for what isa 
Mustang but a Prayer-y steed?” 





A Fico for the Phrase. 


An exchange paper, informing its readers how ABbRAHM LINCOLN 
was burnt in effigy at Pensacola, Florida, catalogues the circum- 
stance among ‘‘ the bitter fruits that ever drop from the deadly 
Upas dissension.’? We don’t see it: we are partial to the F I G, 
and decline to recognize it as a “‘ bitter fruit.” 


Shades of 1860. 


Orange Processions in Canada; and a Colored Exodus from 
Carolina. 
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Tue Prowenny Famiy is postponed this week in 
consequence of the illness of the author. It will be 
resumed next week. 








ARTEMUS WARD 
ON THE CRISIS. 


On returnin to my humsted in Baldinsville, Injianny, resuntly, 
my feller sitterzens extended a invite for me to norate to ’em 
on the Krysis. I excepted & on larst Toosdy nite I peared be4 
a C of upturned faces in the Red Skool House. I spoke neerly as 
follers : 

Baldinsvillins : Hearto4, as I hav numerously obsarved, I hav 
abstrained from havin any sentimunts or principles, my pollertics, 
like my religion, bein of a exceedin accommodatin character. But 
the fack can’t be no longer disgised that a Krysis is onto us, & I 
feel it’s my dooty to except your invite for one consecutive nite 
only. I spose the inflammertory individooals who assisted in pro- 
jucing this Krysis know what good she will do, but I ain’t shamed 
to state that i don’t, scacely. But the Krysisis hear. She’s bin 
hear for sevral weeks, & Goodness nose how long she’ll stay. 
But I venter to assert that she’s rippin things. She’s knockt trade 
into a cockt up hat and chaned Bizniss of all kinds tighter nor I 
ever chaned any of my livin wild Beests. Alow me to hear dygress 
& stait that my Beests at present is as harmless as the new-born 
Babe. Ladys & gentlemen needn’t hav no fears on that pint. To 
resoom—Altho I can’t exackly see what good this Krysis can do, 
I can very quick say what the origernal cawz of her is. The 
origernal cawz is Our Afrikan Brother. I was into Barnum’s 
Moozeum down to New York the other day & saw that exsentric 
Etheopian, the What Is It. SezI, ‘‘Mister What Is It, you folks 
air raisin thunder with this grate country. You’re gettin to be 
ruther more numeris than interestin. It is a pity you coodent go 
orf sumwhares by yourselves, & be a nashun of What Is Its, tho’ 
if you'll excoose me, I shooden’t care about marryin among you. 
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No dowt you're exceedin charmin to hum, but your stile of luvli- 
ness isn’t adapted to this cold climit. He larfed into my face, 
which rather Riled me, as I had bin perfeckly virtoous and respec- 
table in my observashuns. So sez I, turnin a leetle red in the face 
I spect, ‘‘ Do you hav the unblushin impoodents to say you folks 
haven’t raised a big mess of thunder in this brite land, Mister What 
Is It?’ He larfed agin, wusser nor be4, whareupon I up and sez, 
“Go home, Sir, to Afriky’s burnin shores & taik all the other What 








Is Its along with you. Don’t think we can’t spair your interestin 
picters. You What Is Its air on the pint of smashin up the gratest 
Guv’ment ever erected by man, & you actooally hav the owdassity 
to larf about it. Go home, you low cuss !’ 

I was workt up toa high pitch & I proceeded to a Restorator & 
cooled orf with sum little fishes biled in ile—I b’leeve thay call ’em 
sardeens. 

Feller Sitterzuns, the Afrikan may be Our Brother. Sevral 
hily respectyble gentlemen, and sum talentid females tell us so, & 
fur argyment’s sake Imite be injooced to grant it, tho’ 1 don’t 
b’leeve it myself. But the Afrikan isn’t our sister & our wife & 
our uncle. He isn’t seyral of our brothers & all our fust wife’s 
relashuns. He isn’t our grandfarther, and our grate grandfarther 
and our Aunt in the gountry. Scacely. & yit numeris persons 
would hav us think so. It’s troo he runs Congress & sevral other 
public groserys, but then he ain’t everybody & everybody else like- 
wise. [Notiss to bizniss man of Vaniry Fam: Extry charg fur 
this larst remark. It’s a goak.—A. W.] 

But we've got the Afrikan, or ruther he’s got us, & now what 
air we goin to do about it? He’saorful noosanse. Praps he isn’t 
to blame fur it. Praps he was creatid fur sum wise purpusa, like 
the measles and New Englan Rum, but it’s mity hard to see it. 
At any rate he’s no good here, & as I statid to Mister What Is It, 
it’s a pity he cooden’t go orf sumwhares quietly by hisself, whare 
he cood wear red weskitg & speckled neckties, & gratterfy his 
ambishun in varis interestin wase, without havin a eternal fuss 
kickt up about him. 

Praps I’m bearin down too hard upon Cuffy. Cum to think on 
it, am. He wooden’t be sich a infernal noosanse if white peple 
would let him alone. He mite indeed be interestin. And now I 
think of it, why can’t the white peple let him alone. What's the 
good-of continnerly stirrin him up with a tenfoot pole? He isn’t 
the sweetest kind of Perfoomery when in a natral stait. 

Feller Sitterzens, the Union’s in danger. The black devil dis- 
union is trooly here, starein us all squarely in the face! We must 
drive him back. Shall we make a 2nd Mexico of ourselves? Shall 
we sell our birthrite for a mess of potash ? Shall one brother put the 
knife to the throat of anuther brother? Shall we mix our whisky 
with each others’ blud? Shall the star spangled Banner be cut up 
into dishcloths? Standin here in this here Skoolhouse, upon my 
nativ shore so to speek, I anser—Nary ! 

Oh you fellers who air raisin this row, & who in the fust place 
startid it, ’m ’shamed of you. The Showman blushes for you, 
from his boots to the topmost har upon his wenerable hed. 

I say to the South don’t sesesh! I say to the galyiant peple of 
that sunny land, jes lock up a few hundred of them tearin & roarin 
fellers of yourn in sum strong boxes, and send ’em over to Mexico. 
And we peple up North here will consine a ekal number of our 
addle braned rip snorters to the same lokallerty, & thar let 'em 
fite it outamong theirselves. No consekents, not the slitist, which 
licks. Why shooden’t the peple who got up this fite do the fitin ? 
Git these ornesy critters out of the way, & the sensible peple of the 
North & South, can fix the matter up very easy. And when ’tis 
fixt let both secshuns resolve to mind their own bizniss. 

Feller Sitterzens, Iam in the Sheer & Yeller leaf. I shall peg 
out 1 of these dase. But while I do stop here I shall stay in the 
Union. I know not what the Supervizers of Baldinsville may con- 
clude to do, but for one, I shall stand by the Stars & Stripes. 
Under no circumstances whatsomever will I sesesh. Let every 
Stait in the Union sesesh & let Palmetter flags flote thicker nor 
shirts on Square Baxter’s close line, still will I stick to the good 
old flag. The country may go to the devil, but I won’t! And 
next Summer when I start out on my campane with my Show, 
wharever I pitch my little tent, you shall see flotin prowdly from 
the center pole thereof the Amerikan Flag, with a star wi 
out, nary a stripe less, but the same old flag that has allers flotid 
thar! & the price of admishun will be the same it allers was—16 
cents, children harf price. 

Feller Sitterzens, [am dun. Accordinly I squatted. 








Destitution at Fort Sumter. 


The finest line as yet discovered by us in the correspondence 
extraordinary of the Tribune from Charleston is the following :— 


“Some say that Major AnpgRsow has no shells.’’ 


There is a fine Shakspearian ring in the above announcement 
that brings with it a reminiscence of the Concert Hall drama. 
But then it is sad to think of Major AnpErson, situated as he is. 
When that gallant officer ran up the American flag from Fort 
Sumter, he proved himself to be a Hoister of the right sort, and 
it sends a shiver through us to think that a downright good 
Hoister should not have even a half-shell to repose upon in these 
hard times. The bare idea of it comes upon us with a Clammy 
chill. 
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SANDFORD AGAIN. 


Ohothere! Oyez! Oyez! - 

CuaRLes Sanprorp—CuHartes—General Cuartes—we didn’t a- 
think you was a-going back on us of this here a-way. We thought 
we'd lectured, drilled and finished you—taught you decency, 
civilized you—burnished you—set you up again all right and 
brilliantly salubrious in good manners. 

CHaRies—what's all this row we hear about you? Who told 
you to take Everything and all the Rest on yourself? You arn’t 
Everybody—be you? You’re not the only thinking and sentient 
military particle under the mighty circumstances, now existent in 
Novo Eboraco—in the town of Manhattan. 

CuHaRLEs—modesty is the ornament of soldiery, and of old age. 
You mayn’t know it Coartes—but men who ought to know say it 
is. There’s a way of managing these sort of things—a spirit of 
consulting men when they have a social right to be consulted, a 
spirit of. 

But sho! what do You know about it all? Anybody who’d 
stand the hints which you’ ve had to retire— -- — 

Fol lol de rido. Cartes you're incurable! 


CHEAP LITERATURE. 


Some one bas asserted Cheap Literature to be the great ble sing 
of. the Nineteenth Century. 

Linvite that misguided Individual to observe me closely. 

In my haggard mien. let him detect the result of C. L. in the 
Blood-thirsty or Economical Periodical form. 

In. the wild expression of my once mild and peaceful eyes, he 
Pe discover the effect of C.. L. in the Cobbonian or continued 
orm. 

In the look of utter unbelief overshadowing my once guileless 
countenance, let him tremble as he beholds the work of C. L. 
in the Sillianous or semi-miraculous form. 

Before overwhelming him with rebutting testimony, let me 
explain my happy condition before falling an ignorant prey to the 
Juggernaut I have named. 

was once’ happy in the bosom of my family, or rather of my 
landlady, (tiguratively of course.) Perhaps I had better say in the 
privacy of my home, to correct possible erroneous impressions, 
unjust to an estimable lady. 





little to do. In fact merely to draw my salary quarterly, and 
with equal regularity subscribe a portion thereof to polit—that is 
Patriotic necessities. I found myself rapidly becoming as fossil- 
ized.as my co-officials and determined to employ my faculties once 


In an unlucky moment I saw and believed the theory promul- 
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Being an inmate of the House of | 
Customs under the rei:n of Bucwanan, (of the Ledger) I had but | 
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gated by the misguided Individual before referred to, and acted 
forthwith upon it in the seclusion of my attic, fourth floor back, . 
three flights up and a turn to the left, avoiding if possible the cat. 

I subscribed to the Ledger and five sister weeklies. I assisted in 
the support of three decayed monthlies published either in Boston 
or Philadelphia. I invested in the dime editions of startling narra- 
tives, and made an occasional dash at comic publications. 

Let. me consider in regular form the results. I take a melan- 
choly pleasure in detailed contemplation of my wreck. 

Ist.—A haggard mien, 

I attribute this result to the Ledger and sister weeklies. 
more specific, as follows : 

After a perusal of Coss’s opening attack intensely illustrated, 1 
found my nerves invariably unstrung. A mild dose of Prentice’s 
‘* Wit and Wisdom” principally the latter, brought total prostra- 
tion. I frequently attempted to connect with Epwarn Everett on 
Mount Vernon, but so frequently fell asleep after admiring the 
opening motto, that I resigned the undertaking. Tbe motto I was 
informed signified ‘‘The end justifieth the means,’’ alluding I 
suppose to the $10.0(0—increase added thereby to the Mount 
Vernon Fund. (Whether it mcant that Epwarp was thus justified 
in writing them, or Bonner in publishing, I don’t know.) The 
Sister Weeklies completely finished me. I grew yellow, I became 
emaciated. 

2d.—A wild expression dwelling in my eyes. 

This was caused by weekly oblivion as to the progress of my six 
heroes, six villains, six heroines, and twelve distracted parents. 
It worked fearfully on my intellect. The effect was heightened by 
their unanimous cessations protem, at perilous moments on dispirit- 
ing epochs. Inashort time 1 unconsciously regarded my landlady 
with such expression when she came at dusk with the laudable 
intent of furnishing coals, that she usually spilled half at first 
sight, and the remainder at the second shiver. 

3d.—A look of utter unbelief. A universal villainy-detecting 
cast of countenance. 

This I attribute to the conjoint action of the Dime Narratives, 
and the above mentioned sheets of imaginative information. 
From my experience in C. L. I invariably detect two villains, a 
broken hearted but repentant criminal. and one who bears the 
mark of mysterious wrong in every four individuals with whom 
I come in contact of the male gender. I discover ditto with 
slight additions in.every female quartette. I have destroyed the 
peace of respectable families by seizing the female scions and 
requesting them to inform me of the circumstances attending their 
birth, whether they have ever heard of a rich uncle in India, who 
might have died of the yellow fever, or any other clue to porten- 
tousevents. I have thus placed in astate of melancholy Brooding, 
no less than five orphans in the vicinity. I have become an object 
of suspicion to four policemen on the ground of kidnapping intent. 
I bear the pleasing reputation of a lunatic. 

But enough of this harrowing theme! Nature can bear no 
more. Wretchedly. 


To be 


‘ 


Briaos. 
P. S.—My landlady, fortified by two policemen, hinting at mental 
aberration, demands immediate removal. Iwill go. A thought 
strikes me. I will present my collected specimens of C, L. to her. 
She will read them! Aha! Briags thou art avenged ! ! 


en 


GO IT! 


We have treated the subject pictorially out of regard to its 
immense artistic and social value, but also cut of respect to age, 
cheerfully call attention to the fact that Messrs. Lay & Kacxk.e, 
No. 94 Washington Market, announce that they have constantly 
on hand a large stock of Rotten Eggs, in convenient Brecuer or 
WEnsDELL PutLtirs packages of from five hundred to a thousand 
cach, down to HELPER or Gerrit Suir parcels so small as a dozen 
each. Connoisseurs, and those interested are invited to call and 
examine. 


mye eT 
Major Anderson's Policy. 
Suaviter in modo, Fortriter in re. 
I IS eR SO 


Scriptural Authority for Pawning. 
Put up thy Sword. 
ait ek eae oF 
The Best Man for taking a ‘‘ Trial Balance.” 
BLonDIn. 
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Homely but True. 


It seems an odd thing, 

That the South will still sing, 
In spite of their stomachs, 
“That Cotton is King !” 

For ’tis an old adage, 

And frequently said, 

‘* We can do without breeches, 
But not without bread !’’ 





After the Forty-eighth Call. 


“Mr. Ticetewanks, take a drop of gin 
after your wine ?”’ 

“ Donte’care if Id‘do, for I should like to 
makes’sure that thel’liquor I’vd got in me 
is ginny-wine.”’ 


The Game of Brag- 


South Carolina politicians are supposed to 
be boastful, and yet they have among them 
the monopoly of all the Rhett-i-sense there 
is in the Union. 





Rather. 


There has been some diseussion as to what 
was the principal Feature of Mayor Woop’s 
Message. Of course, it is Cheek! 





By our Quizzin’ Contributor. 
What dish would be the most savory at 
the present crisis ? 
Union Savery. 





Must it be so? 


Raised above the fragments of a Union. 
Toombs’ tones. 





BOBBETT.HOUPER Sc 


A PARTIAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


Miss Tabitha.—‘‘ O now I wis THE ICE WOULD BREAK !—1IT’s 80 NICE TO HAVE SOME- 
BODY TO CLING TO, AND HOLD VERY TIGHT, AND ALL THAT!” 





“SIMON SAYS DOWN.” 


When the World around the corner, wished the other day to 
inform the world out of doors, that the original Wig-wag Simon 
Pure Cameron had secured something nice, it told us after its 
own peculiar style that ‘‘ Mr. Cammron will take ce plain Mr. Liy- 
coun’s Cabinet.’’ 

Now all the world knows that Smmon would have no objection to 
take the whole Cabinet, or anything else he could make money 
out of, and Old Ang is as well aware of this fact as anybody. But 
to be told it plainly, was a little too much. To have Smion’s 
enormous acquisitiveness brandished triumphantly at the public 
was decidedly Excessive. 

And then to say that he would take the Cabinet of ce plain Mr. 
Lincotn! Ce plain Monsieur Lincotn!! That—mon Dieu /—that 
was a little too strong! Rough! Weal! know that Old Azz isn’t 
good-looking—but to have the fact slung round in this loose way 
was cayenne pepper in the eyes of ABRAHAM. ABRAHAM was wroth. 
And, in consequence, ABRAHAM snapped off the hopes of Smion, 
short as a slate pencil. 

Vanity Fair is authorized, and has been from the beginning, 
by its Enormous Instinct, to state that Smon will not have the 
unlimited opportunity to come Coss over Uncle Sam, which was 
at first too confidently anticipated. The Public knows Simon, and 
has its eye on that promising youth. Ston is ventilated. The 
Herald has told truth for once. in its wild way, about Simon. ‘‘ Set 
a Bennett to catch a Cameron,’’ you know. 


peal. Roce 
Singular Anomaly. 
It is a curious fact that, the time of all others when a man is 


unable or unwilling to ‘‘ contribute to the harmony of the even- 
ing,’’ is when he is A Verse to a song. : 


eae eee te © 
More Shades of Politics. 


The Charlestonians are fond of color. Things look blue, they 


have gota Pink knee, and if they ain’t careful they will get a 
black eye. 








VANITY. 
Centuries some score, or over, in their endless chain have run 
Since the Hebrew preacher wrote, ‘‘ There’s nothing new beneath 
the sun :;’’ 
Yet all modern observation serves to show the present truth, 
And undying application of the ancient poet’s sooth. 
Now, as then, 
Silly men— 
Vanitas Vanitatum— 
Strut across life’s busy stage ; 
Et omne Vanitas. 
And of aj] their dreams and dcings—all the lures our planet has, 
Thus saith the sage : 
‘*Vanitas Vanitatum, et omne Vanitas!” 


Kings and Queens and mitred prelates hold their transitory sway, 
Famous now—forgot to-morrow—gilded insects of a day ; 
Brawling politicians wrangle—mighty nations rise and fall— 
Time rolls on—they pass away—But Vanity survives them all. 
And again 
Other men, 
Vanitas Vanitatum, 
Play the hackneyed farce anew ; 
Et omne Vanitas. 
Though the actors ever change, their part is still humanity ; 
Said he not true? 
Vanity of Vanities, and everything is Vanity !’” 
Ue eee 


Big Thing on Ice. 
Wherein lies the difference between the centre stick in the fence 
on the ladies’ pond at Central Park, and the N. Y. P.0.? The 
former is a post on ice, the latter a ‘post off-ice. 


Good Reason. 


Why did Captain S. refuse to stop when his men got tired? Be- 
cause he didn’t care for the rest. 
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THE FRENCH FOR IT. 


A melancholy joy pervades my mind, 
Whene’er a sportive paragraph I find 

By thoughtful Frenchman penned, to illustrate 
The cheerful phases of our social state. 


The French for this, likewise the French for that, 
Exalts things in a way to wonder at: 

Examples of which same if you would see, 
Consult the Cour rier des Etats Unis, 


Which lauds our lovely youths who make the morn 
Of the New Year melodious with the horn, 
Describing them, in truthful epithet, 

As— 


“ Daffreus gamins jouant de la trompette.’'* 


MR. EVERETT SPEAKS DECIDEDLY. 


The telegraph announced that Mr. Evererr would not have any 
allusion to politics in his lecture on Astronomy. At great expense 





Vantry Farr has been able to secure the omitted passage for the | 


eae a of its readers. Those who will study it attentively, will 
delighted to find that Mr. Evzrerr speaks so decidedly concern- 
ing our present difficulties, and will not be surprised that he 
omitted to utter such conservative opinions before a fanatical 
Boston audience. 

Atter a scholarly and polished enunciation of the distance of the 
Earth from the Sun and the Moon, and how often each of these 
luminous bodies turns on its axis, Mr. Evererr had intended to 
speak the following : 

‘*Such is life : nor can the thoughtful man who gazes upon the 
mysterious majesty of the Heavenly Constellations, fail to be 
struck with the analogy they bear to the present distracted condi- 
tion of our beloved Country ! 

‘* The Star of Washington, like the fervid Arcturus, sheds tears 
of blood over the brilliant but erratic course of the comet-like 
Palmetto State. 

hips 9 the Pleiades may wring their hair with grief, and 
Orion cast off his belt in despair, yet the North Star will not lose 
its brilliancy, nor Jupiter and his moons cease in their mighty 
journeys through the realms of darkling space. 

‘* Ninety-five millions of miles are not traversed in a day ; nor 

can the discontent of a moment, wipe out the blood-stained glories 
of an age of peace. 
‘* We who stand in the observatory of the present, may direct 
the telescope of hope towards the crowded constellation which 
declares our nationality to an admiring world ; but the clouds of 
distrust, and the mists of despair, will blot out from our view the 
shining glories of that perfect whole.’’ 


ee 





Then and Now. 
The jockeys of the old school were satisfied with preserving their 
equanimity. Raney has changed all this, and declares that no 
cavalier can be regarded as perfect unless he secures equine-amity. 





*Horrid street-boys playing on the trum-pet.’’ 





| 
| 


| 








TREASON IN CARMINE STREET. 


The spirit of Mayor Woop’s recent message has taken violent 
possession of several Streets in this city, and we shall not be sur- 
prised—however deeply we may be grieved to learn, before many 
days have passed, that some six or seven of them have seceded 
from the civic confederation and forfeited entirely their allegiance 
to Broadway. Vague rumors to this effect have been wafted to us 
from various quarters of the town, so that we find it difficult to 
resist a conviction of impending danger to the United Metropolis of 
New York. A sadder state of things could not well be imagined, 
or one that should weigh down the public mind with a heavier 
feeling of despondency, than that which must inevitably result 
from such a course of conduct as may now be expected from several 
of these treasonable sections of the city. Where or when the blow 
will fall, we cannot positively state, nor are we certain as to which 
of the Streets in question will first assume a belligerent attitude. 

Well-directed suspicion, however, points to Carmine Street as 
the most deeply disaffected of all. If this be so, it appears 
that the course of that misguided and unhappy section of the 
metropolitan union will fully justify its sanguinary title. We 
hope that wise counsels will prevail, and that Carmine Street will 
be saved to the city. It would be sad indeed to see a confedera- 
tion so glorious, destroyed in a day by the wild and bloody treason 
of a Street so comparatively unimportant. We fear, however, 
that it is too late for compromise, and that it has been reserved for 
the men of our generation to behold, in the secession of Carmine 
Street, the beginning of the end of our civic unity. Great dis- 
content prevades in the section. As yet there has been no overt 
act of treason ; but we are credibly ed that the Undertakers 
in that vicinity, including several malcontents and factious dis- 
unionists from the Sixth Avenue, have met in secret session and 
agreed to jurnish a largesupply of coffins, gratuitously, for what- 
ever representatives of the City Government may, in the event of 
an appeal to arms, arrive in Carmine Street with a view to the 
subversion of its independent soverignty. That sundry of our 
Aldermen might avail themselves of this hospitable luxury, with- 
out greatly grieving the public mind, is certainly probable. At 
the same time, we can never consent to the treason of Carmine 
Street. If things come to sucha pass as we anticipate, something 
ought to be done about it, and that speedily. We cannot see 
that Carmine Street has anything to complain of, nor how its con- 
dition will be improved by permitting its departure from the con- 
federacy. That it is jealous of the popularity and influence of 
Broadway, and of the more generally travelled sections of the city, 
is natural enough, certainly, but can never be admitted as a 
sufficient ground for secession. In fact we doubt if Carmine Street 
has much ground for anything. Its position, therefore, as regards 
secession, is ludicrous in the extreme. With its peculiar institution 
of Solitude, nobody advocates, or has ever advocated the policy of 
interference. On the other hand, nobody desires that it shall be 
extended over the entire city. In any sensible view of the subject, 
the Mayor will be justified in taking prompt and decisive measures 
to suppress Carmine Street, should rebellion break out there. Our 
only fear is that his sympathy with the idea of Secession, as also 
his love of modest and graceful Solitude, may lead him to favor 
the treason as much as possible, and withhold till the last moment 
the assertion of that sovereignty which, under our glorious charter, 
resides in the United Metropolis. . 


4. Shs, —_ . eS 


Salt. 
And Abimeleck fought against the city ...and took the city 
down the city, and sowed it with salt.—Book of Judges, ix. 45. 


To the wanderer on the romantic banks of Broadway, during 
the pickle season, we are assured that this text will have a signifi- 
cance as deep as it is peculiar. The salt was scattered as above, 
we are told by the inquisitive commentators—they must have 
bored the ancients terribly—as a sign that the city should be 
forever waste, abased and desolate! As the salt that is scattered 
upon Broadway is not Attic salt it must of course be abasement 
salt. Waste Salt. One of the abominations of political and social 
desolation. Who would have thought that Asrmereck should re- 
appear as an omnibus owner. 

We recommend the above text as very fine Sunday reading for 
the Mayor—it pessesses an advantage, in this community, that we 
hopé he will appreciate. 


- and beat 


_> 





By our Maritime Man. 


Which of Uncle Sam’s steamers is of the lightest draught ’ 
The Pawnee—for it can be run up a spout. 
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VANITY FAIR. 





THE NORTH STAR. 


ONVENTIONS are 
all the rage. We 
give a report of 
one of the latest 
and greatest. 

The Mariners of 
Charleston, having 
met to consider 
the propriety of 
abolishing the use 
of the magnetic 
needle, because of 
its constancy to 
the North, the 
following Resolu- 
tion was read by 
the chair : 
Resolved, That notwith- 
standing thereis a very 
Parmoucseete 
n 
from the due North, 
still, in view of its 
uniform tendency to 
that odious and de- 
tested point of the 


we 
its use, at least during 
the present juncture, 
as incompatible with 
a true affiliation and 
fealty to the South. 
Mr. Prine Knorr 
said he did not 
_ consider the reso- 
J'/ lution sufficiently 
- i ite, ; : com prehensive. 
Why not include the North Star? There were plenty of elegant 
Southern stars, that, as far as he could see, were just as good as 
the North Star; certainly they were brighter and larger. He had 
kept the ‘‘ Ocracoke’’ full and by, for hours together by means of 
one or two Southern planets of his own discovery which he would 
make public if desired. 

Mr. Les Scurper didn’t see no use in no stars n-0-way, nor no 
stripes neither. A man that couldn’t sail his vessel without them 
scientific thingemagigs warn’t no sailer. People might talk about 
the star spangled banner, and the bones of their aunt’s sisters, in 
his opinion the star spangled banner was a rag. (Sensation.) 

Mr. Marx TwaArn proposed to insert the words ‘‘ Northern half,’’ 
so as to make the resolution apply to the Northern half only of 
the needle. He did not see why the Southern half should not be 
retained. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rosset Stay didn’t know much about the magnetic needle, 
as he had never used ‘em, but he knew it was something like a 
sail needle with the eye out. He did havea compass once, but 
when he got outside, and the ‘‘ Polly Ann’’ began to jump, the 
needle wiggled about so that he had to make it fast with a bit of 
spun-yarn. He generally steered for the fishing banks, and kept 
the lights abeam. He was in the Tar business himself, and was 
not ashamed of it. It wasa fortunate thing that the South isa 
tar country, she had her tar and her tars, and the North might 
find they had caught Tartars. (Shudders.) He would advise 
abolition emissaries to haul their wind out o’ this as soon as possible. 
In his opinion the Ship of State had missed stays and wouldn’t go 
about, they were all ‘‘ hard up’’ at the North, instead of being 
hard down and standing by the sheets and braces ; and if Captain 
Bucuanan didn’t keep his weather eye skinned, they’d be on the 
banks. The Captain ought to send some one aloft as know’da 
flash light from a sailor’s pipe, and could tell an outer buoy from 
a porpoise. 

Mr. Ratriin was glad to hear that Mr. Sray was in the Tar 
business. He had heard that Gerrir Smrra and Wenpei. PxriLiips 
were coming South this winter, for the benefit of their health. 

After a little further discussion the resolution was carried as 
amended. 





rr 
China Ware vs. Domestic. 
All are amazed, that John Rull razed 
John Chinaman’s Pekin, 
We are not praised, though we have raised 
The hull of John P. King. 
nsec 
Fruits of War. 
When an army is about Raisin’ a siege, do they always use Grape 
shot ? 





BEFORE THE RESTAURANT. 


I stand at the corner of Chambers Street 

With frozen hands and with frozen feet ; 

Like erial diamonds the fine white snow 

Wafts on the keen wind to and fro, 

And the draught of the cheerless street strikes in 
With its cutting fangs through my shivering skin, 
Yet I brave the cold and the withering sky ; 

And stand at the corner—I’ll tell you why. 


Less than an hour since, down Broadway, 

I saw him dash in his splendid sleigh, 

With his slender form and his face so fair, 
Wrapt in the skin of the Russian bear ; 

And gay companions were at his side, 
Muffied and furred for the joyous ride— 
The butterfly friend and the gorgeous swell, 
Till they all pulled up at the gay hotel. 


I watched the windows and saw the light 
Up in the corner room shine bright ; 
And through dim frost over the glass, 
Coming and going I saw him pass ; 

I couldn’t mistake him, and I can swear 
That I heard his voice on the frosty air, 
Laughing and jesting with careless glee, 
But he didn’t see me—he didn’t see me! 


Though I’m almost blind with the thickening snow, 
I can tell when the waiters come and go. 

I know the thing—’ tis the same old strain— 

Claret and Burgundy and Champagne, 

And delicate dishes to please the sense ; 

Who cares—not he—for the small expense ! 

The bill is nothing to him—but I 

Am alone-and starving—I'll tell you why. 


But no—I will not, the tale is old, 

And by thousands of quivering lips been told. 
’Tis the same old tale, and the same old song 

Of man’s deception and woman’s wrong. 

Oh! you curve your lip, and you frown me down, 
And you bunt me over the pitiless town, 

But look at him—he is blithe and gay, 

Which of the two has the best of it, pray ? 


Thicker and thicker the air becomes, 

And the cold my every limb benumbs. 

Oh for one deep and vital draught 

Of that ruby wine which he just has quaffed ! 
Is life worth having when this is life? 

My heart is crushed with the bitter strife— 
So I'll wander down where the ferry-boats lie, 
And the morning papers may tell you why ! 


- sinalamidarene 
SEASONABLE THOUGHTS. 


How rich a material for costume is fur! how nice Mrs. Menprp 
looked to-day in her squirrel cloak, martin boa, mink muff and 
chinchilla skating cap! But one must be reserved upon the sub- 
ject of fur; you must not tell the whole truth about it in polite 
society. Suppose, for instance, that you were to say in some 
amber-lighted drawing-room—‘'I saw Mrs. Menprp to-day, and 
she was dressed entirely in the skins of wild beasts.’’ Try that 
once, and you will be socially branded with H for Hottentot and 
left to perish. 

Did anybody ever yet see a man of fashion proceeding through 
the streets with a pair of boots in his hand? Certainly not, unless 
the thing was done for a wager ; the man who kicked at society 
with his boots in such a way would find the recoil toe much for 
him. But every day that the “ ball is up,”’ swells of the heaviest 
metal may be seen proceeding in the direction of Central Park, 
each with a pair of those winter shoes known as skates dangling 
from his wrist. Fashion then, it seems, forbids its votaries to 
carry about on any pretext whatever, foot-gear constructed exclu- 
sively of leather, while she decidedly encourages the hawking 
round of that kind into the composition of which steel and wood 
enter as well. Skate on, Fashion !—since boots are so vulgar, no 
longer let your children walk! 

a 
Our German Again. 


I dinks Mishter Rargy soofers pooty bad as some vorse allaweil. 
I sees in de bapers he catches a vresh colt moost avery day. 


























AN EGGSTRONGERY STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


Housekeeper.—An¥ THESE EGGS FRESH? 

Market Woman.—WHuvy LOR BLBSS YOUR LIFE, MA’AM, WE HALN’T ANYTHING ELSE—MiIsTER 
BEgECHER'S GOIN TO LECTURE TO-NIGHT, AND THERE AIN'T A STALE ONE TO BE HAD IN THE 
MARKET AT ANY PRICE. | 








AS OF OLD. 


The old poets prophesied all things, SuHakespeare has a hint 
of every unfolding marvel of modern times. But go to the Greek 
if you would find clean, sharp-cut outlines of every great possi- 
bility. 

ai went and found the grand scena where AGAMEMNON, griev- 
ously assaulted within the palace, calls for assistance while the 
Chorus, just without, endeavor to make up their minds what to do. 


Cu. 14.—We ought 


his death. 


AGAmEmMNoN—(within the Palace) Woe’s me! I’m stricken a mortal 
blow within ! 
Chorus 1.—(without) Hush! whois it that cries out ‘‘a blow,”’ 
mortally wounded ? 
AcamM —Woe's me again! struck with a second blow 
Cu. 2.—To me it seems, from the cry of the King, that the deed 
hath been done. 
3.—But let us in some way concert unfailing measures. 
4.—I tell you what is my resolve, to summon the townsmen 
hither to the Palace for a rescue. 
5.—But to me it seems best that we should, as quick as possi- 
ble, burst in ‘and detect the deed by the fresh dripping 
sword. 
6.—And I agreeirg in such an opinion vote that we do some- 
thing—and high time it is that we dally not. 
7.—We may see that plainly, for they are preluding, as though 
displaying signs of a tyranny over the city. 
8.—Aye! for we are slow. © ° ®@ 
9.—I know not what plan I have to tell you. ° @ ® 
10—T'too am in the same state, since I am unable to raise the 
dead again by my words. 
11.—What! shall we prolong our lives, thus submitting to 
these rulers that disgrace the house? 
Cu. 12.—Nay, ’tis beyond endurance ; to die is better; for ’tis a 
mildér doom than tyranny. 


remain in a position 


Cu. 
Cu. 


Cu. 


Cu. 
Cu. 
Cu. 
Cu. 
Ca. 


Cu. 











By this argument, 
for their mear.ness is inconceivable. 


(JANUARY 23, 1861. 





By Our Curious Contributor. 
New York, Jan. 18, 1861. 
Dear Vanity Fair: 


A constant reader of V. F. yet not ‘ one 
of the cue sort,’’ desires to be informed 
whether or not the ‘“Conp’’ about whom 
there has been so much talk of late, who 
made such a “muss” with Uncle Sam's Cash 
Book, is the same Coss who writes for the 
Ledger ; and, if yes, Have yeu read ‘‘ Coss’s 
new Story?’ ‘*The Confessions of a Traitor, 
or the Bankrupt Treasury ?” 

Can you inform me further as to whether 
or not there are two governors at present in 
South Carolina ? Yours truly, 

SHUTER. 


P Ni 4 aiueniiibiets. 
Our Hostler’s Reply to Mr. Hunter. 


Two presidents could no more rule this 
country (or any other) than two men could 
drive one horse. 


nc  — 
Very Likely. 

Our agricultural contributor says he 
thinks that Mayor Woop will ‘‘ see seed’’ 
long before New York does. 

i 
Not a Legal Tender. 
Gen. SanpForp’s Tender of the First Divi- 
sion, N. Y. 8S. M., to Gov. Morgan. 
Se 
Military Advice. 
Give your days and nights to ANDERSon. 





Northerners’ Reply to the Disunionists. 
You be hanged. 

LS nen 

Poor Pickens. 


The Head of South Carolina. 


Cu. 18.—Shall we augur as though the King has perished on 
proofs drawn from outcries? 


to speak of these things, having c'ear know- 


ledge : for to guess is distinct from clearly knowing. 
Cu. 15.—I am inclined on all accounts to recommend that we 
clearly learn how Atrides fares. 
Soends the Debate; And ‘ Enter Clyemuestra,’’ to tell them of 


i$ 


Colloquy between Southern Medical Students. 
First Student.—It has at length leaked out that the reason why 
the South Carolina Convention left Columbia on the appearance of 
the small-pox, was that Southern pride would not allow them to 


where they would be sure to be pitted. 


Second Student.—Ah,—I see they wished to avoid the pit that 
was prepared for them. 


a Bi ahs Ee i 
Joke, by a Philisopher and a Patriot. 
Universal PosruLate.—The inconceivability of the negative will be taken as a 
proof of the positive. — Westminster Review. 


the greatness of the disunionists is proved ; 


a 


Device for South Carolina. 
Actum est de Republica. (It is all up with the Republic.) 


ieee oo 


Literary Warning. 


The way of the Translator is hard. 


_ I 


Apropos de Botts. 


Union-saving letters. 
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“LIKE MEETS LIKE.” 
W.L. G N TO L. M. K——TT. 


poe .  — 
VELL FRIEND, AT LAST WK MEKT IN UNITY TO DESTROY ‘THIS ACCURSED UNION. [WAS ONLY A MISUNDERSTANDING THIS MANY YEARS— 
WE WERE ALWAYS ONE AT HEART.”’ 
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VANITY FAIR. 





THE BACK TRAIL. 


Following on the footsteps of those who have gone before us, 
obituarily speaking, would seem to be rather a difficult and un- 
certain process, considering that we have left them so far behind 
us. The figure of speech, indeed, which is probably of Milesian 
extraction, implies nothing short of retrogression ; as the only 
way in which we could possibly follow the impressions of ances- 
tral feet, whether bare, buskined, socked, shod or booted, would 
be by what men, addicted to hound and horn, call ‘‘ running coun- 
ter,’’ in other words, taking the back trail. The foot of Fashion, 
which, like that of the omnipotent Congo by whom the stability 
of the Union is threatened with inevitable squash, seems to point 
aft as well as fore, is evidently constructed with a view to this 
reversed kind of running, for she sometimes backs down a gener- 
ation or two on the hard road we travel, and anon returns to us 
with her reticule full of rubbish, with which she pelts us : and 
sometimes it sticks perseveringly, sometimes drops off when dry. 

In these attempts at rennaissance, however, Fashion has, some- 
times great difficulties to contend with. For instance, her efforts 
to introduce the ancient Knickerbocker costume on Broadway 
have as yet succeeded to the extent only of one picturesque and 
venerable example, the ‘‘ excellent constitution’’ of whose leg 
defies the en yee 4 of the street critics, who justly object to the 
combination of ‘‘shorts’’ with spindles. 

Peg-top trousers have been brought up by her from a rag-shop, 
forty years back on the road; the original pair possessing the 
advantage over the imitation, however, of being plaited promi- 
nently over the hips and gathered in with a drawing-string round 
the ankles. They were called bellows trowsers in those days, 
from their form ; and were, in all probability, worn as far back as 
the days of Martial, for that keen old blade of Billbo, in one of 
his lunges at a swell of the period says— 


Bellus homo et magnus, vis idem, Cotta videri ; 
Sed qui bellus homo est, Cotta, pusillus homo est. 


which may be done into English for modern use, with equal truth 
and freedom, as follows : 


“ How bellows-like my Tompkins blows—and yet, tis odd enough, 
The more he like a bellows grows the more he’s like a muff !’’ 


The all-round collar is no more modern than peg-tops—the 
material being the only novelty in its adaptation to the throttle of 
liberty. Years ago, it was much in vogne with the Inquisition, by 
which tribunal of grace it was ordained of harder texture and 
tighter device than the present pattern; unlike the specimens we 
have seen of which, it was fastened with screws, and kept bright 
with sand-paper instead of soap. 

But whither could Fashion have wandered for the stupendous 
watch-ribands growing so much in favor of late, with a particular 
division of the phalanx of ‘‘ swell men?’ Apostrophising Fashion 
on this subject, in nursery rhyme, we ask— 

Goosey, goosey gander 
Where will you wander ? 


for the length to which this piece of rennaissance has already gone 
is over a foot, and will soon probably have no limit short of the 
instep. Some lately observed by us on the less distinguished side 
of Broadway, suggested the idea of a great strap of gutta percha 
machine-banding, with a fifty-six pound weight at one end, and 
probably an eight-day clock at the other, to test the toughness 
and time, and the durability of the fabric, respectively. Nothing 
less than a windlass could enable a man thus accoutred to dis- 
embarrass himself of the time of day. 

Perhaps Fashion had a large surplus of riband ends on hand, 
and took this method of getting them off: in connection with 
which conjecture we take the liberty of suggesting that the ten- 
dency of Fashion to ‘‘ run counter’? may be traced to the fact of 
her having so long stood before—or behind—one. But if the 
lady will take the back trail, let her bring in some better reminis- 
cences of our forefathers and foremothers than the broad carica- 
tures of their alarming watch-ribands and ultra-balloony skirts. 


Let her fetch up from ‘* out of the depths,’’ generous dividends of | 


their simple, earnest faith ; their strong old-time energy of the 
sound mind in the stalwart 


hospitality that dispensed good cheer for the sake of good fellow- 


innovators, and last, not least, their imperturbable rock-built 
credit, that was as good as gold. 


Bring these things to us, Fashion, by Easter Monday next, and | 


save the Union—there’s a good girl ! 


How are Sardines Cured ? 
According to Hoyle, says our Cockney. 








body ; their stirring enterprise that | 
walked hand-in-hand with stubborn honesty ; their unostentatious | 


THE TWIN DEVILS. 

Let it not be forgotten at any time that there are two parties of 
traitors in this Union. 

There are the cunning, false, dexterous politicians, who goad on 
the impetuous Southerners—goad them with false telegrams and 
false teachings, until they believe that the whole North is raging 
to crush them down. God knows it is a lie! 

And there are the false and ferocious fanatics, who utter cry for 
cry with the others; who join with them in rejoicing over Seces- 
sion ; who curse the Union, who join hands with the ancient foe 
against the great conservative body of true Americans. And 
these be the very children of Evil, for they know better. 

Read the following from a late Anti-Slavery Meeting, as reported 
in the Liberator of Jan. 11. : 

‘* Resolved, That the Union of these States was formed by a compromise of 
the rights of man, aad was therefore self-evidently wrong in its inception, and 
could only be disastrous in its progress, and sure of an ignominous end. 

‘* Resolved, That a union of slavery and liberty is impossible, and we rejoice 
in the prospect of a dissolution of that abortion called the American Union.’’ 

It is the old story this, of the extremes meeting. The despots 
of Naples and the lazzaroni against the middle class, the seigneurs 
fraternizing with the canaille—the ultra-Catholics and ultra-Puri- 
tans linked in Jacobite intrigue—none of this is new, but among 
them all there has been no unanimity so revolting as this of the 
Disunion which lit the flame, with the Disunion which is fanning 
it. 

Fanaticism and Folly. Twin born—ye were diabolical in your 
lives, and in your death ye shall nor be divided ! 


—— 


OUR EAGLE AND OUR FLAG. 


Where break Atlantic’s waves in spray 
And thunder-tones on rock-bound shore, 
To where Pacific's breakers dash 
On golden sands with murmuring roar : 
From northern land white robed in snow, 
To Southern land of sun and flower, 
Fly eagles o’er our Freeman’s Home, 
Intrepid symbols of our power. 





In the blue heaven of Hope there gleam 
The stars our watchers in the night :— 
In the red stripe the fire flames out 
To guide us onward in the right ; 
But the pale white, an angel’s hand, 
Waves blessings, constant in increase 
While in united ranks we stand, 
Brothers in heart, firm sworn to Peace ! 


Our Eagle and our Flag on high 
First Freedom’s glorious sunrise see : 
Last will their emblems grandly shine, 
When sets the sun of Liberty. 


he 
A Studio Anecdote. 


Forrust was sitting for his portrait, in the studio of an eminent 
painter. He was in character ; dressed for Contonanus, or SPARTA- 
cus, or some other muscular heathen. Henry Warp BrkcuEr 
entered the apartment, addresseda word of greeting to the artist, 
and was about ing by the tragedian without speaking, when 
the latter growled slightly and clutched at the air. 

“Hal’’ exclaimed the divine, ‘‘Epwm Forrest, I believe? 
pardon me for not recognising you at first, my dear friend, but 
the fact is that I mistook you for the wooden man—the figure, 
you know.” 

“The most unkindest cut of all!’’ retorted the tragedian, with 
a blighting expression of chin ; ‘‘a pet Parson trying to cut a Lay 
Figure !’’ 


tintin 
By our Military Contributor. 
Q. Why do the Charlestonians hoist the Palmetto flags in place 


| of those of the U. 8. ? 
ship ; their “ pure old English undefiled,’? by Wessrzr and witless | 


A. Because they go in for anything that’s Trees on. 
sibanesiginialibilctigs 
The worst kind of Tax on a man’s temper. 
Tacks left sticking up inside his boots. 


——=— OC 


Miss Dix’s Land. 
Sing-Sing, 





























THE THIRD HOUSE. 


‘* A shambles of the parliament. house !’’ 
3 Henry VI, Act 1, Scene 1. 
Lerrer IV. 


Or LopspyMEN ALIMENTARY. 
SET 


oe on 


OOD READER, if you are one of those deluded beings who imagine 
that a dinner consists of eating at acertain period of the ,day, I 
advise you to read no more of this chapter. You won’t understand 
it, and had better turn to Mr. Luptow's new-story, instead, if, 
indeed, you have not already done so. 

To feed is not to dine. 

By no means. The ‘“‘grub,” if Imay be allowed to use that most 
expressive but inelegant term, is merely what physicians call a 
vehicle, just as rpurbarb (pah !) is given to children in jelly, or 
salt to cattle by admixture with bran. A well regulated dinner 
should be a social syllogism. Major ‘premise, our friends, 
Messieurs and Mesdames A, B and C, able to accomplish a certain 
result : minor, five courses and a desert : conclusion—the certain 
result to be accomplished, be it a favorable criticism, say on the 
great work before you, or a nomination for that little place which 
your friends are trying to force upon you, so much against your 
wishes, or a bill for the relief of the legal representatives of etcetera, 
etcetera. In the language of an eminent poet, whose coarseness 
of expression I am far from defending, 

. ‘*To win the heart, or get the vote, 
The quickest way is down the throat.”’ 

The dinner, the true and genuine dinner, is round the table ; 
what is upon it is—I mean no disrespect to the worthy dealers in 
beef and breadstuffs and greens—‘‘ leather and prunella.”’ 

There are dinners and then, again there are dinners. There are 
the White House dinners, gloomy enough; dinners at which, 
indeed, the diners are glad to eat, and drink without being merry ; 
at which nobody knows anybody else, unless, perhaps, his wife, 
except distantly and frigidly ; arbitrary and rigid affairs. I wonder 
if anybody ever made a joke at one of them. How pleased our 
present worthy chief Magistrate must have been. He isso passion- 
ately fond of a quiet little joke! Ihave been trying to imagine 
the precise state of the man’s mind who invented these state 
dinners, and can't. Once a week they have them. How well the 
company is selected! This week it is the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, all alone, who must be delighted to meet each other after 
having been deprived of that pleasure for a morning and a half; 
next the Forcign Ministers, in full uniform; then the Senators, A 
to M, all devotedly attached to each other, again the Representa- 
tive R to Z (it would hardly be the thing for Messrs. Pryor and 
Porrer to “‘ have it out before His Excellency ; would it?) Sober 
citizens sprinkled, to their inward joy ; always some such judicious 
and pleasing arrangement. I have been to many a one myself, in 


the old times, which I have heard were so much superior to our days | 


(you have been less favored, I dare say ;) and I remember how I 
used always to think, in the pauses, of the funeral baked meats in 
Hamer, and how jolly those little affairs must have been in com- 
parison. Everything is formally grand and gloomy, not to say 
peculiar. You are invited on immense cards, incontinently sug- 
gestive of ‘‘To Let, Enquire Within.’’ His Excellency goes in 
first, and helps himself before any of the guests; an example 
which some public servants I could name have been known to carry 
into their official life. You are assigned to duty with some one of 
the stately ladies whom you don’t know, by an edict promulgated 
confidentially through that young gentleman whom everybody 
takes at first foran assistant Butler, but who is in reality the 


| are really delightful. 


she had heard of it—for I hadn’t. 


| shiny kind. 


VANITY FAIR. 


Private Secretary ; and you are told to ‘‘ take her in’ (not the 
Butler Secretary but the lady.) I can’t help sympathizing with 
the bewilderment of poor old McGauKeg, the member from Dako- 
tah: ‘‘ Take her in ?’’ he bawled. ‘I don’t want to take her in! 
why in thunder can’t she go in alone !’’ 

Then there are the Cabinet dinners, which are miniature editions 
of those at the White House, only slightly more so. Why do 
people have such things, when it’s so much easier not to? And 
then there are the glorious Vaniry Far dinners, (ah!) concerning 
which the less I say the better, lest the entire populace, fired with 
my description, should rush into immediate and furious contribu- 
torship. And then there are the gorgeous dinners at the Far—— 

But is this a treatise on gastronomy, or is it not? [am losing 
sight of my subject. 

What influence a dinner can have on legislation may be a puz- 
zling:question to you, but it’s quite clear to me, who have lived 
so much more in the world and know all about it. Legislators 
have stomachs—some, very much s0; also, Jegs; and when the 
former are filled at your board and the latter mingle with your 
own and your guests’, sub usdem trabibus—under your mahogany 
or oak (I am glad to see the fashion for the latter wood gaining 
ground,) when you have shared together ‘‘the rat-tat-too of knives 
and forks; the clinkty-clink of glasses ;” how is it possible for the 
sternest mind to feel other than a genial yielding to those valid 
arguments? I feel it myself. A very little does my business ; 
and four fried and a glass of ale, in a friendly way, will convince 
me any day, quite as effectually as Mr. Mrit’s most masterly logic. 
Did not the great original Lobbyman go into the business with 
only an apple? The result of that little transaction has been 
before the public for some years, and I feel that comment is un- 
necessary. SpuyDsRs understands all this perfectly, and his dinners 
His assortments of goods—I mean guests— 
are so well made. You always know that you dove-tail with 
somebody, and that you won’t be stuck, as they have done 
me at the White House, next to Judge Taney, of whom you 
stand in venerating awe, or to little Tom Trrrs, whom you 


| cordially despise, and who, knowing you are a funny man, makes 


a point of telling you the next to last joke (your own per- 
haps) in a shockingly mangled condition. I was at a little dinner 
that Spuypers gave only last week, though I’m sure I don’t know 
why I call it ‘‘little,’* except as a diminutive of endearment. 
What a nice time we had, to be sure. There were Joz GormaNpy, 
who is a splendid and very effective diner, and Major Gurrenson ; 
and Mr. Sewarp, and General Lang, and Dr Grviv,® and Jimpson, 
who, strange to say, has been a politician all his life withou® ever 
holding any office, except in the Lobby ; and that fellow Jonssy. 
I forget who all the ladies were, but I remember my old friends 
Fawny Epterts, and that charming person, her mother, and Mrs. 
Spuypers, of course, who tried to talk literature to me under the 
impression that it was the right thing todo. She asked me if I 
liked Rutledge, and I said I didn’t; also, with a little exclamation 
of deprecating surprise, whether I had read it, and I told her I 
hadn’t. Then I asked her, maliciously, whether she had seen my 
new farce, Among The Missing, or Accept These Bonds; whereat 
she said she had heard of it and it was very funny. It must be, if 
And oh! what a stupid fellowI 
am ! There was Mrs. Gorcgss, the splendid new widow, got up witha 
lavish disregard of expense, whose costume I could describe 
elegantly, if it were not indescribable of man. She impressed me 
with a vague floating belief that the dear departed was Tirrany & 


| Company, who had left her the heiress to Golconda in her own 


right, on condition of the perpetual exhibition of samples. I like 
to see a lady crowded with jewelry, especially of a very large and 
It’s so ‘‘ gentecl,’’ you know. The widow has such 
frank ways about her, too, and will tell you the price of her 
splendor, for the asking ; sometimes, they do say, without that 


ceremony. 


As I don’t dine, habitually, at nominal six o’clock, but approxi- 
mate seven, I took a plate of soup about an hour before starting, 
in order not to seem unduly hungry, and attired in my dress coat, 
(which I abhor) and the usual extras, presented myself, at the 
appointed time, before the radiant Mrs. Spuypers and her wbane 
spouse. The company were nearly all there when [ arrived (I make 
it a point of coming in late ; it puts every one in a good humor 
with you,) and engaged in the subdued chat which precedes little din- 
ners. As I looked around the room, and my glance fell upon the 
worthy magnates and minimates assembled, upon Gormanpy and 
Gurrenson and Jimpson and the great Jonspy, I saw, in a moment, 
with the eye of a connoisseur what the dinner was for. It was 
potash. You may not be aware of the fact, but it is nevertheless 
80, that the interests of manufactures require that something should 


* Don’t be the least alarmed, my dear sir, or Madam; of course you know, I 


never did actually dine with these three worthy Senators. But it gives an air of 
awful respectability, especially in the rural districts, to mention the names of 
such very great men. 
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He wants to know, you know. 


Mr. Joun Sipruz, we observe, wishes to 
know of the Senate, whether ‘‘Jonn B. 
FLoyp at pres ent fills the office of Secretary 
of War.’? We presume the next thing he 
will be saying to J. B., will be something 
like the Irishman in the fight, to his adver- 
sary : ‘‘ Ef yure not in airnest, Jinocy, let 
go yure Holt.” 





White Gunpowder. 


The ship Albino—appropriate name—has 
just arrived at this port with a cargo of 
white gunpowder. It is described in the in- 
voices as Salt for the Cure of Sedition. 

We hope the federal bacon may be saved 
without it. 


ee 
Rather Classical. 


The difference between Fort Sumter and 
South Carolina is antithetical. Fort Sumter 
representing the Union, multum in parvo— 
Great in a Little : South Carolina is a little 
ingrate. 

a eee wea 


Newest Arithmetic. 


Nullification is vexation, 
Secession is as bad, 

The Chivalry doth puzzle me 
And Charleston makes me mad. 
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WOOO! 
A Word to the Wise (H. A.) — 
Shnt up. 





The Best Liberty-Cap. 
A Good Percussion. 
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THE UPPER TENDENCY. 


—————_< 


BAWB—‘‘ Aw pon’T LIKE GOING TO WAH TO FIGHT IN TWENCHES AND THINGS. Aw 


THINK AW SHALL GO AS A VIVANDIBRE, AND CAWWY A LITTLE KEG OF Mawascutyo.” 


be done with potash ; something about the tariff, I think. I 
believe they wanted to make it free of duty, or to raise the duty, 
or something of that sort, but am not certain. But I know that 
Jopssy has the interests of potash at heart, and this little dinner 
was for potash. I half expected the servant, when he slid the 
folding doors back, to remark that potash was on the table, but 
he only said dinner. I took in Fanny Epzerrs, to her evident dis- 
appointment. There was a time, Miss, when—— But that’s 
neither here nor there. A very nice dinner, indeed. Just the 
right number of people. We had a thin French soup made of 
little crisps of toasts, and brownish salt water; “three raw’’ all 
round; roast turkey, chops and green peas; sweet-breads and 
ditto ; duck, questionably canvas-back, partridge or quail, which- 
ever name you please, we had what CaRRaway Lez facetiously calls 
‘*cold vittles,’’ meaning ice-cream; we had Charlotte Russe, that 
vile lathery insult to the memory of the excellent la-ly in question, 
we had blane-mange (why do they have blanc-mange? Does it tuste ? 
I deny it,) we had apples and oranges, which nobody was expected 
to eat, but of which Mrs. JopiEy proceeded to appropriate the finest 
specimens ‘‘ for the children,” and nuts and raisins, and oh! any- 
thing that they have at well regulated dinners. We were waited 
on by messengers from the Departments—colored gentlemen of 
unimpeachable dignity. ‘* Atonzo,” I said to one of them, in the 
middle of an awkward pause: ‘I'll try a little more of that 
potash.” 

“Sir !’’ says the puzzled but immovable Atonzo. 

‘* What does he say?’ cries Mrs. Spuypers. 

“‘Oh, you wicked man,” simpers Fanny. ‘‘ Don’t mind him, 
Mrs, SpvypeRs; it’s only one of his awful jokes.”’ 

Joxspy glares befogged resentment. (‘' Must be a d—d fool,’’ I 
overhear him remark afterwards, quite illogically, ‘‘ what's he 
mean by talken that way? H’m?) ‘‘I only asked for the claret,’’ 
I explain innocently. ‘' It reminds me of some wine I had one 
day in Constantinople. I was dining with my friend the Sultan, 
just en famille, you know ; and says he ‘ Mortry, old boy’—he 
always called me by my first name—‘ Morzey, old boy, try some 
of this old Kiosk. Some of the very best in the country, Sir, made 
for my own private minaret’ '’—— 











‘*Kiosk. What in the world is that ?’’ interposed Spurpsrs. 

“Light wine of Turkey,” says I, “‘ pure juice of the jamnissary 
grape; has a fez about it that is perfectly delicious and” 

‘I thought Mussulmon didn’t drink. How about the Koran ?”’ 
says SEWARD. 

(I never thought of that.) 

I laid the forefinger of my right hand gently against the side of 
my uose, as if I were about to sneeze out of one nostril and wanted 
not to, 

WILLIAM appeared to be pleased with the explanation. 

Well, at the proper time there was a general moving of chairs 
and the ladies rustled into the parlor, leaving us men to our wine 
and cigars. Then as we settled cosily down to smoke, and as I 
leisurely sipped that curious old brown sherry that SpvypsRs got 
so cheap at the Siberian Minister’s sale (I never drink champagne, 
it fizzes up against the bridge of my nose and then headaches,) I 
know that the business of the evening was to be done. That little 
potash, affair was to be fixed. How Jorspy glowed over it. He 
wasn’t interested in it at all, himself; oh dearno! Not in the 
least, though he had a great many good friends in the business, he 
must confess, but then it was surely a sin and a shame to see how 
potash had been neglected. He must say that if eur public men 
gave a little more attention te such subjects, it would be a great 
deal better for the country, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. And the 
brown sherry was really capital. 

The fact is, I didn’t exactly understand all he said, but I knew 
that when the coffee came in I took mine with a retissuring convie- 
tion that potagh was all right, at least, and the country safe for a 
few days, at all events 


‘‘T wish you had been there,” IT said to Carraway, when I got 
back to my room and found him writing for me as usual; ‘it 
was such a nice little dinne 

rc 
As for Westphalia 

The bursting up of a Cincinnati Pork-House is your real West 

Failure. 
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BROOKLYNIMENT FOR SORE CONSCIENCES. 


‘* Now we go up, up, upee, 
And now we go down, down, downee.”’ 
Old Song. 


XCELLENT folks, 
those across the 
Ferry. 


Queer eople 
those Brooklyaiis| 
They have 
unto themselves an 


Academy of Music, 
than which a better 


making on all occa- 
sions, one of the 
mth 
; most prone to gable- 
sa ment and eloqua- 
thos Rocky Saale heey Fonds regarding it ~ es 
that Brooklyn people abko: as vile, un- 
Christian, na that it therefore became-his duty to guard carefully 
their doors and keep the monster out. 
Whereupon the Christian Papas and the Christian Mamas 
clapped and slapped vociferously ye floore, endorsing the state- 


ment to a dot. 
Instantly the cremonas were,scraped—the brazen horns tooted, 
ether with ye mettaline did 


ye winde instruments 

make a joyful noise, and on came the Heavy Villain, who does 
‘¢ Leporello”’ in that eminently sanctimonious work entitled ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,”’ and rattled off with great gusto the almost intermina- 
ble list of his master’s undone mistresses—a catalogue which elicited 
nary blush, but ‘‘ Loud Applause.” So far so good. Especially 
for Brooklyn. 

On Thursday night there was a ball—a revellorious ball at which 
were all the Great and Good of Brooklyn—there was also a Bar, 
and around that Bar were symposiac meetings, the cost of each 
individual libation being ‘‘Onny Tan Cznts,’”’ and this we call 
Funny No. Two. 

‘‘To night (Tuesday) the dear people who wouldn’t look at 
Cuantorre CusaMan for a dollar, or at for nine shil , are 
enjoying (the charming Pharisees,) the Opera of ‘* La Traviata,’’ 
the life of Camille, the ‘‘Great Moral Drama’ of the XIX. Century. 

And that we call Funny No. Three. 


_— 
all 


NO LAW AND YET A GREAT DEAL OF IT. 


Anybody who rides, as our Miserable Contributor has to, every 
day in Gzorcs Law’s Eighth-avenue line of ricketty horse-cars, 
feels like saying something unpleasant to somebody. Such a 
nasty mess! Such abominably over-crammed, hot, stifling, be- 
strapped and besaddled concerns! Such an utter absence of 
for Sons Law, and so much affection for Grores Law, nobody 
ever saw and ay ovat will see inside of this lawless town. If 
there could be no other punishment for Gzorez, here or hereafter, 
our Miserable Contributor suggests that, by penal enactment, he 


e 





be confined forever in one of his own rolling prisons, in company 
with at least Ninety Laws, all staring him in the face and treading 
on his gou 


toes. 

Vanity Farm proposes an amendment to this proposition. It is 
this : condemn Grores to be thrown, bound hand and foot, into a 
select company of his daily victims. Bless you, Gzoncs! the 
‘- infuriated populace’ would make such sharp and sudden work 
with you, that even ‘ Live-oak’’ wouldn’t save you. 





Comparative. 
They say a lioness fights sharper than a lion: a tigress is 
fiercer than a tiger. We now can understand that our Congress 
is more slippery than aconger. 





By our German Contributor. 


Q. Vot tid Alterman B——y do ven he cot hardt up? 
A. He went and Sought Woop. 





THE JOLLY MILLERS. 

Mr. GARDINER, the Bristol jailer, has devised an improvement of the tread- 
mill. The prisoners, at every step they take, call up to view a letter or a word, 
and are thus taught the alphabet and reading, while they are at work ‘* By 
degrees,’’ says a cotemporary, “they become able to read a chapter in the 
Bible.” 

And delightful associations will they form of piety with punish- 
ment. In some institutions—that of the Sabbath for instance—the 
Bible has been identified with repose and peace. But in the tread- 
millitary system of Puritan Garpiner, he who has once been under 
arrest, is to know no rest either of body or mind, and texts are 
identified with torture. It is, however, curious to observe that in 
this GaRpingr’s system of culture the college idea of ‘‘ grinding’’ 
or learning lessons is literally identified with its great molinary 
type and original. 


— 
— 


A Nursery Rhyme, Newly Set. 


When Anprew Jackson ruled this land, 
He was a President, 

Who always did the thing he said, 
And said the thing he meant. 

A proclamation he did make, 

And stuffed it well with threats, 
And put in pluck enough to stop 
The bluster of two Rhetts. 

The Nullifiers read thereof, 

And all the South beside, 

And never tried that game again, 
Till AnpREew Jackson died. 


~~ 


A General Row. 


General Sanprorp is at it again. He has offered the whole First 
Division as a sacrifice. CHaries isan uneasy old boy. He made 
a nice thing of the Prince’s parade, and now he wants to make a 
nicer one of the corpses of the Seventh Regiment e¢ al If we 
didn’t already pay our militia fine ($0.75 per annum) with the 
most conscientious exactness, we should run off and do it at once, 
anything to get rid of the power of this dreadfully bloody-minded, 
foolish old man, who is always doing something absurd, and in 
this case, diabolical. Will somebody stop CHantzs? 

Pickens and Stealings. 


The ‘‘ unkindest cut’’ was that of the Washington nabobs, 
(who pull the purse-strings, you know,) when they honored Gov- 
ernor Pickens’ draft for $3000 by sending him an order on the 
Charleston Sub-Treasury. 

Considering that the Governor had already got all he could out 
of the government chest, it was a mild sarcasm of the Treasury- 
man to ask him to “help himself.’’ God is said to help those 
who help themselves, but we would not advise Pickuns to depend 
on such aid, not in this instance at least. 











Three Blind Rats. 


CONTEMPTUOUSLY INSCRIBED, WITHOUT PERMISSION, 70 MxssRs. Coz, 
Fioyp, anp Tompson. 


Rats leave a sinking ship, they say: 
Would you the reason seek ? 

The rats know best how long to stay, 
They helped to make the leak. 


The vermin’s flight let none dismay, 
Let none from duty shrink ; 

All hands to work, the leak to stay ! 
THE GOOD SHIP SHALL NOT SINK ! 





Gag-Law. 

The Mississippians have P pawn a battery under the Vicksburg 
hill, to bring boats to and prevent the navigation of the river. 
This is a new phase of the gag-law, stopping the mouth of the 
Father of Waters with a brass cannon. 


whi Ne RE Sis PO 
The Head of the First Division. 
General Dissatisfaction. 
The first qualification for a Caricaturist. 
An Etching Palm. 
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PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 


(CONTINUED. ) 
° CHAPTER IV. 


Hardly had the melancholy Muffles been dragged away from 
the main-body on which he relied for moral support, like the 
forlornest of forlorn hopes to encounter Mrs. McCrowder and her 
possibly murderous pillows, when Ann Eliza began to show signs 
of returning consciousness. Mr. Primpenny was pursuing the 
usual means of resuscitation with the utmost assiduity. He not 
only bathed the forehead of the beautiful creature who lay life- 
less before him, patted her hands and tickled her nose, but he 
had removed one of the fascinating little bronze slippers for the 
purpose of restoring circulation to the foot, and was regarding 
that very shapely pedestal with an interest only explicable on the 
ground of conscientious desire to become thoroughly acquainted 
with every symptom of the case. When Ann Eliza opened her 
eyes, he dropped the slipper and assumed a most deceptive look of 
innocence, but she was not yet sufficiently restored to chide him, 
and indeed made no sign of noticing him at all. Then she 
dropped her silken lashes, and murmured, ‘‘Am TIT alive? Am I 
really alive?” With a due regard to the facts of the case Mr. 
Primpenny replied in the affirmative, and at the same time altered 
the treatment slightly by squeezing one of the hands which he 
had patted before. He leaned over the prostrate form of the 
beauty, stroked the curls away from her forehead, and was sur- 
prised by suddenly feeling her arms once more about his neck. 

‘“€Oh darling, I am so glad, I’m uot—dead!’’ said Ann Eliza 
faintly. 

“‘T am very glad too, Miss McUrowder,’’ replied Mr. Prim- 
penny. For the first time she seemed to hear his voice. Her 
large blue eyes opened wide with an expression of terror, and 
hurriedly unclasping her arms she exclaimed: ‘‘Oh forgive me— 
do forgive me, I thought you were my mother !” 

“ Think so still, Miss McCrowder, keep thinking so,’’ said Mr. 
Primpenny gallantly. 

“Oh I am so ashamed! 


” 


I never, never shall get over it !’’ 
murmured Ann Eliza. ‘“ Tell me you’re sure I thought it was my 
mother—or—or—or—I'm getting very faint again. Ah!’’ 

“Certainly you did!" replied Mr. Primpenny. ‘“ Now that you 
speak of it, I don’t know but there’s really quite a little resem- 
blance between Mrs. McCrowder and me. Do yon feel better ?”’ 

“Oh yes, so much better!’’ said Ann Eliza, casting from the 
languid blue eyes a look of infinite meaning. Mr. Primpenny 
felt himself in the receipt of a vote of thanks to the extent of 
several reams. 

Just then a mountain of pillows appeared through the door at 
the head of the lounge, behind which Mrs. McCrowder and Mr. 
Muffles might be legitimately inferred, though as yet invisible. 
Mrs. McCrowder dropped her load on Miss McCrowder’s head, 
and having thus effectually rendered her inaudible, exclaimed 
with admirable consistency : ‘* Speak to me, Ann Eliza! Let me 
hear your voice once more, darling.’’ Mr. Primpenny having 
arranged the pillows and thus saved the young lady from suffoca- 
tion, the mother fell into the daughter’s arms, and for a moment 
there occurred one of those scenes of family affection which 
remind the stoic that he is still human. 

Mr. Muffles took advantage of Mrs. McCrowder’s maternal 
occupation to whisper in Mr, Primpenny’s ear that she had said 
nothing about the board bill. Mr. Primpenny waved him away 
with a look of sublime disgust. The idea of obtruding upon this 
moment of holiest sentiment such a base business consideration as 
a board bill! As soon as Mrs. McCrowder had arisen and wiped 
away the tears of motherly fondness, Mr. Primpenny pulled out 
his pocket-book. 

‘* By the way, Muffles,’’ said he, ‘‘(Ladies you must excuse me 
for speaking of these affairs at such a time, but Mr. Muffles is so 
generous that he has repeatedly refused to pay attention to them 
at any other) I want to settle up the balance I owe you on that 
bay trotter. Sixty-five I think it was, heh?’’ remarked Mr. 
Primpenny firmly, fixing on Mr. Muffles a look of stern command 
quite inexplicable on the ground of the usual relations between 
debtor and creditor. 

‘‘No, my dear boy, only fifty!’’ replied Mr. Muffles hesi- 
tatingly. 
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‘*Muffles ! you’d better attend more strictly to your business 
affairs. I’ve told you so a dozen times already, and I tell you 
again! I’ve got a memorandum of it somewhere. I say it is 
sixty-five.’’ 

He accordingly deposited that sum in Mr. Muffles’ palm. Mr. 
Muffles held it for a moment with an uncertain grasp as if he 
really didn’t know what to do with so much ready money. Mrs. 
McCrowder looked steadily through the ventilator over the door, 
and was too deeply abstracted in the study of the entry ceiling to 
be suspected of the slightest idea that anything pecuniary was 
going on. As for Miss McCrowder, she had risen from the sofa 
and wandered away to read the Express by the light of the pier 
brackets, where she was absorbed beyond the possibility of know- 
ing anything about dollars and cents. It was, therefore, with 
nothing short of a painful shock, that Mr. Muffles called the atten- 
tion of the elder lady to the fact that he desired to place forty 
dollars of the amount just acquired by him, in her hands for safe 
keeping. 

This delicate business being concluded, Mrs. McCrowder asked 
what was the cause of Ann Eliza’s attack, for Ann Eliza, gentle- 
men, was not a girl who fainted easily. Ann Eliza replied excite- 
ment. That horrible Hoonta you know. Those Spanish gentle- 
men were enough to frighten anybody. Mr. Primpenny was 
about to make further explanations, but Ann Eliza cast on him 
such a beseeching look that he desisted, and denied himself the 
pleasure of paying a tribute to her in the form of epic narrative, 
which he had been forming in his mind upon the basis of this ex- 
ordium, ‘‘ She fell in the noble endeavor to save a human life !’’ 
Mrs. McCrowder said she meant to get out of the Spanish line of 
business as soon as possible. They were perfect gentlemen, those 
Cubans, but they would enjoy themselves in such a way that peo- 
ple thought they were angry, and pass the compliments in a style 
that actually made you believe that there were a set of firemen 
fighting in the house. They shouldn’t hold the Hoonta there 
another night, that was flat, at any rate. And finally, said Mrs. 
McCrowder, ‘‘ Wouldn't a very small wine-glass of hot rum make 
you feel a little stronger, my dear ?”’ 

‘¢ Why don’t you make one of your nice punches for the gentle- 
men ?’’ suggested Ann Eliza. 

“To be sure!” said Mrs. McCrowde: ‘*How thoughtless in 
me! Will Mr. Primpenny and Mi. Mutiles try a little of my very 
mild hot rum?’ 
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‘*Hot rum, Madam, is a weakness with me, 
Primpenny. 

‘¢On the contrary,’’ 
point.’’ 

Mrs. McCrowder laughed heartily at this sally of her lodger’s, 


answered Mr. 


replied Mr. Muffles, ‘‘it’s my strong 
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as the first evidence of light-heartedness which that unfortunate 
man had been emboldened to make within the last month—at the 
commencement of which period he descended into the Financial 
Valley of Humiliation ; and then, leaving Ann Eliza, in spite of 
a shrinking manner caused by the uneffaced memory of late 
events, to entertain the gentlemen very nicely, she departed to 
brew the punch. 

In the course of fifteen minutes she returned, accompanied by 
Teague and a waiter, whereon stood a generous bowl of gilt 
china smothered in its own fragrant incense, goblets, and a plate 
of macaroons, éclairs and sponge cake. 

‘*You may set the punch down, Teague,’’ said Mrs. McCrowder. 

‘*Faix and it’s much rather putting it down, I'd be,’’ replied 
Teague, obeying the order. ‘*Oh! don’t I wish I was yer- 
selves!’’ (This last with one amorous wink at the punch and 
another of the utmost sapience at Mr. Primpenny.) 

‘*You may leave the room, Teague,’ added Mrs. McCrowder 
majestically. 

**An’ so I will, Mim, with a pain in me hear-r-rt too. If 
there’s too little sugar, or too few spoons, or too much poonch,’’ 
spoke Teague patronizingly, ‘‘all yes have to dois to ring. I’m 
at me usual place o’ bizness, in the back cellar clainin’ knives. 
To be found at all hourso’ the day and night. Ordhers respect- 
fully solicited.’’ 

‘**He’s only a blundering hishman,’’ said Mrs. McCrowder, 
with an excited effort at calmness, as Teague went out of the 
door with a selected fragment of his native jig, ‘‘and I keep him 
for pity more than anything. Mr. Muffles knows the trouble I 
have with him, and he can tell you how to make allowances.”’ 

Mr. Muffles thus appealed to, was on the good-natured point of 
suggesting at least one advantage in Teague, to wit, that he was 
cheap at four dollars a month, but refrained upon reflecting that 
this might not be a palatable piece of-consolation. So he silently 
held out his tumbler in the direction of the ladle, which in Mrs. 
McCrowder’s hand wis making advances towards it. 

With the circulating punch the different members of the parte 
carrée grew much better acquainted with each other. Mrs. 
McCrowder was with difficulty prevailed on to taste any of her 
own brew. Ann Eliza could hardly be persuaded that it would 
really do her any good. Both the ladies expressed a fear in re- 
gard to the effects of the potable. Not that it would inebriate. 
That is’a male effect solely. But becauseit would go to their head. 

That is something which by the remotest contingeney may 
happen to ladies. This perhaps you have observed. Neverthe- 
less the ladies were at last entreated. They took their thimbles 
full in time to the gentlemen’s tumblers, and so, after their 
piquant canary-bird manner, hob-nobbed very pleasantly over 
their macaroons. 

Mrs. McCrowder at length felt compelled to go and give out 
things for the morning. ‘The servants were so unreliable. They 
were forever scanting the coffee, or taking the cooking butter for 
the table, or cutting the bread overnight and leaving it to be dry 
at breakfast. She positively could not let them go on in their 
own way. Mr. Muftles now discovered, for the first time, why his 
coffee had hitherto been occasionally weak, his bread like a newly 
discovered form of leather chemically made edible, and his butter 
a variety of superior wagon-grease adapted to bread. Accordingly, 
as she departed he rose to his feet and toasted her in the third 
tumbler. The manner was orignal, being the following:— 

‘* Mrs. McCrowder—the noblest of her sex— may she thrive !’’ 

Everybody assented to this convivial proposition. Ann Eliza 
kissed her mother with an innocent freshness, tantalizing as usual 
to the male guests, and Mrs. McCrowder departed, enjoining the 
gentlemen to enjoy themselves. 

‘* Since toasts are in order,” remarked Mr. Primpenny, with a 
degree of enthusiasm he had not permitted himself to feel since 
he became complicit with the murder of a muleteer in Spain, 
by discovering his body inanimate from extreme old age, in the 
house of a peasant on the Sierras; ‘let us remember the lovely 
woman who still remains with us. Blessings brighten as they 
take their flight. The blessing still left us is Miss McCrowder. 
Miss McCrowder then! The Pochohontas of a degenerate age. 
Though living in the atmosphere of the nineteenth century—an 
atmosphere which has not been generally considered as conducive 
to the developement of heroism—she nobly rushed into the fray, 
and from the savage hordes of still more savage men (for so the 
poets tell us) saved the heart of a noble youth—at least I would 
say a yonth—from the steel of the assassin. That youth, I frankly 
acknowledge to have been myself. I may not have made the ex- 


pression thoroughly terse and scientifically correct, but my feel- 
ings are the same, Miss McCrowder !” 

The young lady modestly dropped her serried array of curls in 
acknowlegement of the honor. 

‘*The sentiment is just, and supported by facts,’’ concisely 











answered Mr. Muffles, corroberating his assent by a draught 
which revealed the bottom of his tumbler. 

‘*Mr. Primpenny,’’ said Miss McCrowder, ‘‘I don’t know but I 
ought to apologize for saying it, yet you are flattering me, I'm 
sure. I happened to be at the door of Mr. Bassuras’ room. He 
always has a great noise there when the Hoonta meets. That 1 
shouldn’t have been surprised at, but to-night I heard the words : 
“T'1l kill you!’”?, I know I’m a foolish girl, and I gave way to my 
feelings. Irushed in, and did what I know has everlastingly 
lost me your respect. Do forgive me!’’ 

Just at this instant Teague knocked at the door, and then 
naturally perceiving that there would be no time to answer ‘‘ come 
in” in that fraction of a second which he cared to pass outside, 
entered without the useless formality. 

‘* Twenty-four,” remarked he, rapidly, ‘“‘wants three bottles o’ 
claret, spoons, sugar, ice and toomblers. Sorra the wine ye’ll 
git at the expinse o’ this house. say I, till ye pay the six wakes 
back ye’re owin’, and that’s ordhers. So he told me to go to the 
devil an’ shyed a boot-jack at me head, which was natherally in- 
tinded for the other extrimities, if I know onything of jommethry, 
an’ I’ve come straight to Mrs. McCrowder. Purty doin’s, thim!” 
said Teague, with a look of injured dignity at the gentlemen. 

‘* Mrs. McCrowder is not here!’’ answered the young lady of 
that name, reddening to the temples, and speaking with a marked 
degree of asperity. 

‘*No more she isn't,’’ continued Teague, ‘‘ but that isn’t the 
thing I wanted to know. It’s where is she ?’’ 

“Teague! leave the room sir!” said Miss McCrowder, 

And Teague left. Mr. Primpenny’s sympathy in the mortifying 
position of Miss McCrowder, led him to take another tumbler of 
punch. It seemed to fill upa gap and give him time to think 
what he had been saying 

‘‘Ah, yes!’’ said he after a moment, ‘‘I owe my life to you. 
Shall I ask how you saved me? Shall the fainting warrior blame 
the gleaming sword which dazzles his eyes as it is interposed be- 
tween him and the murderous foe? Shall I think when Miss Mc- 
Crowder’s golden curls fell on my cheek, and her snow-white arms 
encircle my neck, to shield me from the malice of the assassin, 
that these curls, these arms, were not in accordance with the re- 
lentless mandates of a cold and heartless society—No! The great 
glory of woman is that in emergency she forgets herself—the world 
—all but her own noble heart! Itisin peril that the woman 
shines out. Miss McCrowder you have been heroic! I respect 
—and still more, (with all reverence I say it) I adore you !”’ 

“She’s a noble woman. That's a fact, no denying it,’’ said Mr. 
Muffles, with the Spartan brevity of sentences and Roman dignity 
of manner. ‘‘ For instance, last Sunday I looked sad. It was 
Sunday evening. We have tea on Sunday evening. Con- 
sists of buiscuits—cold meat—and the herb which cheers—but not 
intoxicates. The saying is Cowper’s. Cowperis slow. But my 
favorite poet. I like poetry. Have written myself. Chiefly in 
Albums. Can’tsayllike Albums. Have to write in them for 
young ladies. Something of a bore. Where was I?” 

“You were speaking about last Sunday evening,” said Mr. 
Primpenny on nettles, because he wanted to go on with his little 


speech. 
‘*'fo be sure. Looked sad on Sunday evening. Know I looked 
sad. Felt I was looking sad. Strangers around me suspected 


melancholy news. Lost near relation. Something of that kind. 
No such thing. Under a cloud. You know what cloud, Prim- 
penny. Cloud financial description. Very bad cloud, financial. 
Anybody tell me take my pick, say almost any other kind. Miss 
McCrowder looked at me. Asked me to have cup of tea. Miss 
McCrowder pours tea. Sunday night. Thought do my headache 
good. Didn’t have headache. But said take tea. Miss McCrowder 
gave mecup. Own fair hands. Didn't put any hot water in it. 
Stronger than usual. Mark of sympathy. Havn’t forgot little 
kindness. Heroic woman Miss McCrowder. ’Nother tumbler 

unch.’’ 
Mr. Primpenny leaned over to Mr. Muffles’ ear and whispered, 
‘Don’t you think you’ ve taken too much punch, Old Boy ?”’ 

“ Shouldn’t be surprised,” replied Muffles frankly. 

‘‘Suppose you go over to yonder window and read the Express 
till you feel better,’’ said Mr. Primpenny, with an air of benignant 


patronage. 

‘*Good idea. Do it directly. Not taken too much punch 
yourself?” Seem excited. Talk brilliantly, but fast. Come 
along too. Read Express.’’ 

‘*You’r very drunk, Muffles. I am only overcome by my feel- 
ings.” 

‘*Well. Stay where youare. Only don’t do anything foolish.” 


After all this conversation which had gone on Sotto voce. Mr. 
Muffles arose and walked steadily away to the window, and began 
reading the paper at the rate of one line every five minutes, and 
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with such a dogged determination to get | 
some kind of meaning out of it that persons | 
not acquainted with his spirituous phases of | 
character, might have supposed him asleep | 
sitting up straight. Mr. Muffles was one of | 
those gentlemen who never give any out- | 
ward signs of their punch, except in the | 
manifest desire not to show it. Being un- 
certain where they will land if they let | 
themselves out, they refrain so hard that | 
their sentences assume an oracular brevity | 
and judicial solemnity. They are like a! 
very smali horse stepping short because | 
they are aware that a long stride will tum- | 
ble them on their noses. | 
Mr. Primpenny on the other hand became | 
under the effects of punch, a winged steed. | 
He increased with every tumbler in a sense | 
of gigantic power which made him eventu- | 
ally quite dramatic. He was wont to think | 
that if he could stay at the third tumbler, | 
he would conquer the world in one year, or | 
with the greatest ease become the poet of 
the nineteenth century. He acquired from 
punch a happy facility of doing bold things 
gracefully, which, notwithstanding his 
thorough cultivation in social arts, was | 
many times his envy in less elevated hours. | 
Accordingly,on Mr Muffles’ departure from 
the little table, he sat himself down on the 
same sofa with Miss McCrowder, and with 
gallant strightforwardness took her hand. 


(To be continued.) 





By our Pious Contributor. 

Why should a gentleman who isin a hurry 
be enslaved (according to Southern views) ? 
Because he is An Eager Man. 

RIE ta ke 

Military Mechanics. 
Drills are bores ! 

ead eae Oe ee 


NEsS, Jimmy ? 
Jimmy.— Yes ! 
Rarey-ty. 





MORROW ?”’ 
A horse that Raney can’t tame. j 
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HARD TIMES. 


Retired Four Cent Man.—Wnuy I THOUGHT YOU WAS DOING FIRST RATE IN THE MAP BUSI- 


But wor's Maps? THE FOLKS SES TO ME ‘‘ WHAT DO WE WANT WITH 


MAps—WE LOOK AT A PLACE ON THE MAP TO-DAY—BUT WHAT WILL WE FIND THERE TO- 


Four Cent Man.—Wet1, Jimmy, I sSyYMPATHISES WITH YOU. 








4ESTHETICS OF HANGING. 


Parson BrownLow’s paper contains the following :— 

‘tA fellow recently passed through Roane Co., (Tenn.) talking disunion talk and 
cutting up considerably, as we have been told. The Union men laid hold of him 
and hung him with a grape-vine, and so choked him that he had liked not to recover. 
They made his swear to support the Constitution, and fight for the general 
Government, as well as to talk in future on the side of the Union.”’ 

Rather a refreshing item that! Patriots of Tennessee, you are 
undoubtedly bricks and men of extra humane tendencies! Old 
PisrrE Lyonnet wasnt a circumstance to you! He Clarenced his 
insects in wine, before pursuing his scientific investigations : but you 
enwreath your victim with the living bloom. Should any obnoxious 
remarks of ours offend that delicate organ (not the N. Y. Herald 
but) the public ear, we respectfully desire (ascensionem expectans) 
to be consigned to you. We respect men who appreciate «xsthetics 
and apply ’em to private life—in fact, we may say, we adore 
them—and this is certainly one great proof of the zsthetic develop- 
ment of the age. 

Gentlemen of the Seventh Regiment, attention! The Big Thing, 
the ‘‘ What Is It?” will not go up, and Senator Crrrrenven’s resolu- 
tion will, for the age, the wonderful, revivified, fragrant age, recog- 
nizes the existence of poetry, art, A. S. F.—and so forth, you know 
—even in its pendant executions! Hurra for the world, any how, 
and for Tennessee in very particular! ‘‘ Hung with a grape-vine ?” 
Can’t you guess it? That’s what we call a criminal conundrum of 
the most flagrant odor, piquant and terrible. Look out for a revo- 
lution of the woolsack there! Judge Lynou delivering his charge 
with a thyrsus in his hand! If this thing progresses where will 
itend! Directly every Hottentot will have his Madonna straight 
from the Vatican, and Bames JorpEen GENNETT, in pastures new, 
will employ his surly old age in reading fresh Fieups, bound 
elegantly and rurally with half-calf; while the Toomss, skipping 
radiantly about the greensward, will entertain him with no more 
doleful sounds than Adagios in B. (Big, you know) flat, scientiti- 
cally evolved from a pipe of Arcadian reeds ! 





Oh, happy disunionist! What visions unutterable were his! 
What rerfume of vinous cataracts delectated, delighted and de- 
mented him! what melodies he heard! what Bacchantes he saw ! 
Oh Maraschino! oh Justice! oh Euthanasia! Go on, gentlemen ! 
we commend our be-be- (excuse these tears) -loved country to you. 
Facilis est decensus Averni. Let us sing with Vergniaud and other 
—patriots, ‘Am Rein, am Rhein dort wachsen wnsere Reben !’’ 

Seriously though, since those who have tried hanging, and have 
been cut down, tell us that ’tis the delightfulest of deaths, full of 
visions, bees, delicious delirium, hasheesh-fantasie—just imagine 
what a vinicluxury it must have been, to bethus pendent. Biessed 
Lady of the Flagons, wert thou not near to bear the parting soul 
to the Mecca of Rabelais? Would not all the Dyonisiacs of Non- 
nus whirl through the raptured brain ! 

Jacche ! O Jacche, Lord of Horns, 

Father of the circling course of ages, 
Tremendous Bacchus ! 

Moon wearing god of land and sea, 

Father and Mother and Light * * ¢ 

Oh, Tennesse! It must have been so, You Know, for does not 
the Parson tell us that the one thus pendulated ‘‘ had Liked not 
to recover.”’ 


a 
The Long of it and the Short of it. 
The Thirty-two-pounder and the Twelve-pounder discharged at 
the ‘‘Star of the West’’ from Morris Island. 
pe i ibe tec a - 
The Ground South Carolina wishes to Take. 
That on which Fort Sumter now stands. 


How to keep the Wolf from the Door. 
Board it out. 



































































GREAT LUNACY. 





F all the stuff! 

Of all the follies in this puffed up, fond, foolish, squealing, 
blustering, stickling, quibbling, great in small and small in great 
affair of Vauity Fair which men call the world, there is none so 
piquantly relishing to the Mephistofeeling man, as that whereby 
Humanity goads itself into madness, heroism and other immensely 
Big Things, when it knows all the while—clearly and nearly as 
can be—that the pretence is all Bosh. 

Now here is Disunion. Friend of the Western Land, man of 
the Border, you of the Decent division of the Yankees, and you oh 
Cosmopolite New Yorker—yes, and* you—upright and honest 
Southern friend—is there an everlasting one of you who believes 
that there’s the faintest k of a cause of complaint in all the 
present difficulty which cannot be reached by amending the Consti- 
tution and remedied by Concession ? 

You Know there isn’t. The only real obstacles are Folly on the 
one side and Rule or Ruin on the other. And a great majority of 
the people know this—those by Jove, who have the Power !—yet 
for all this the trouble isn’t put down. 

Ah—it’s delightful to consider. 

But still more lovely is it, (oh Sophronius) when we see ferocious 
lunatics—ultras—at either end of the great see-saw beam of the 
Union, dashing it ferociously up and down, trying to break it to 
{nfinite smash—while the good souls who sit in the middle and are 
awfully jolted keep crying out sadly “Oh don’t! please don’t 
now.” Confound your pudding-headism, brothers of the South 
and North, why can’t you Acr? Southerner—you needn’t talk 
Blague to us—we know that king or cavalier, when the pocket 
pinches and the Dire Need comes, feels badly. You haven’t much 
love for these ultra-lunatics—you'll have less before you’re done 
with them. 

Our friend At the Corner—we mean Lieutenant Raymonp of the 
Times, has punctured this thing acutely. Permit an extract! 


‘* Devil with devil damned, firm concord holds !’’ ‘* For ourselves,”’ says the 
Charleston Mercury of Thursday last, “we look to the Abolitionists for the 
deliverance of the South.’”’ When the Mercury reads the speech of WENDELI 
Puiturs, which we publish this morning, it will see that it has substantial 
ground for its reliance. There is not a Disunionist in Charleston so eager for the 
overthrow of the Constitution, and the destruction of the American Union, as 
this man,—the head and front of Abolitionism in the Northern States. 


E vero Raimunpo! 
Truly it is delightful to see Wendevil Purturrs and the Mercu- 
rial friend smiting hands, rejoicing one with another, cheering 
each other on—making common cause against the Union! 
“Oh don’t--please, good gentlemen---do—o—on’t |” 


VANITY FATR. 





IL GIURAMENTO. 


Vanity Farr goes to the Opera. Vanrry Farr is Musical. So 
with his lorgnette and cap, Vantry went to see Il Giuramento. It 
was a great many years since that wonderful mass of jealousy, 
vengeance, poison, and other Agrigentian and Taorminian ingre- 
dients had come in his way, and he wanted to revive the souvenirs 
of innocent and pious youth, when with Horrense and Liserre he 
was wont to wander from the rue dela Harpe even unto the Opera 
Comique. 

And he was duly fascinated by Cotson, for whom by, the way, 
Vanity secretly cherishes an U. P.—unrequited passion, yon know 
—and was charmed by Purnia, and was very glad to see Old 
Brie on his pins again as whaley as ever, and split his glove 
applauding Ferri, (the other 'one was demolished in welcoming 
Corson)—and all went merry as a M. B —when suddenly all peace 
of mind was destroyed by the reflec— ‘‘ what in fulmination is 
the plot anyhow ?” 

Vanity went to work. First he read the argument. Somebody 
Female loves and is loved by Somebody Male. Then another male 
is engaged to another female, loving female No. 1. Female No. 
1 loves one or two of three males all of whom love round on the 
edges and among the details. Then the complications begin and 
somebody is Julietted. After this Vanity did the Italian and then 
the English, seeking more light. It wasn’t easy but he did it. 
Whether, like the schoolboy who mastered the alphabet, it was 
worth going through so much to learn so little, Deponent sayeth 
not. More or less as the case may be. 

The plot isn’t much worse than the modern average, in fact it 
isn’t half as hopeless as the Zauberflete with the big tin horns, 
nor is it any sappier than Trovatore or Favorita. 

But it is a grief to see good musical composition wedded to an 
average libretto—and grievier still to hear good singers, true 
artists, throwing away life and fire on this everlasting old poison 
and dagger business. “Tisn’t their fault—’tisn’t the manager’s. 
They all do their best. 

O Dio! Some day there will come along a brave, hearty natu- 
ral school, which will put as vigorous plots into operas as the 
Greeks of old did into their dramas—which were really operas too 
by the way—for they sung them. Then the filagree tags and 
tinsel of a shabby old romance will be intolerated—excuse the 
word—and there will be fresh beautiful Lirz in every story—and 
the Corsons and Brienouts and all other good artists will be 
encouraged to become great and good dramatists—in sacula saculo- 
rum.—Amen ! 


———<>— ——- 


CALL THE ROLL. 


Who are our great men ? 

JEAN Pau Ricnter says ‘‘ that in times of popular commotion, 
the strongest men rise to the surface, just as when you shake a 
bowl of sugar the biggest lumps go to the top,” and who are our 
strong men? Who are they in our present Congress, with minds 
broad enough to rise above the dirty sea of politics, and speak 
boldly for the Union? Call the Roll! 

ALEXANDER H. SrepueEns, of Georgia. 

Joun J. CrirrenDgn, of Kentucky. 

SHERRARD CLEMENS, of Virginia. 

Emersoy Eruerenee, of Tennessee. 

Are there any Northern men upon a level with these in the eye 
of the nation ? 

And there is a murmur and a buzzamong the booths and through 
the streets of Vanity Fair—and the people crowd together in 
bunches on the great plates of public places—and they are amazed— 
but they answer: ‘‘ Nary one—far as last heard from.” 

Among our brothers of the press there be many who have spoken 
good, sound, round words of reason. In the Third Estate there 
have been and are brave champions who strike manfully for the 
good cause of Right. 

But our Northern statesmen ? 

Ahem! That's the popular verdict as held by the multitude, 
at any rate. 

SENS ee! eee 


The Catawba Band. 


It is stated that the Catawba Indians have organized themselves 
into a regiment for the service of South Carolina. We have no 
doubt that these allies will be equally an advantage to their friends 
and a terror to their foes; but considering the practice of 
removing an enemy’s sealp, invariably resorted to by the red 
warrior, we should suppose that the Indians referred to must be 
rather of the Heidsick than of the Catawba brand. 


(FEBRUARY 2, 1861. 
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VANITY 





*“ Buffalo Gals.” 


A Buffalo paper informs us that the ladies | 
of that airy young place have taken. to | 
‘* wearing the Balmoral without any dress 
over it.” Now—with all due delicacy and 
hesitation, and with awful feelings—there’s 
the Balmoral skirt, and there’s the Balmoral 
boot, and we are in a terrible state of mind 
to know—but we must say it—which of those 
articles is the one referred to by the Buffalo 
paper. There—we’ve fainted ! 





What could He Expect. 


BrEcHER certainly has no cause to com- 
plain of his reception at New Haven, a while | 
ago. His audience did not disturb him 
while he was off the rostrum, but, indeed, 
they were inclined to Egg him On! ; 


| 
| 
| _ 
1 








Pillage. 


_ Mr. Brayprets complains to us that hav- 
inz sent a pill to Charleston, the Secession- 
ists ‘‘ took it.” 





Conundro-Infinition. 
Byour Slangular Contributor. 
What is skating? A big thing on ice. 


———— rpm 








Query. 





If a Minute-man should fight a duel, 
would he necessarily have sixty Seconds ? 





What Rarey does to Horses. 
Teaches them to ‘‘ heed another’s Woe.”’ 
satel Pu Steals 
The Chasm that Swallows up Wit. 
Sar-casm. 


THE 








HOLY SEE-CESSION. 


Misther Vanity, cushla machree,” 
I must tell ye av somethin’ that’s new, 
That I got aff a man from Loughrea, 
Wan Macee— 
Him that’s marrid on Shelee Carew. 


Now be aisy an’ listen to me, 
That is honest, sir, if I am poor— 
(We have tin mouths to fill, d’ye see, 
Her an’ me— 
That’s my wife I mane, CATHERINE Moore). 


Oul’ Cock-eye, on the corner below, 
Wrote an article wance—that’s oul’ Brynet— 
On the Pope—och thin how long ago 
I don’t know ; 
An’ I don’t mind the half that was in it. 


But on wan part I’m still purty clear— 
He invited His Holiness over : 
Och it’s money himself ’d give here, 
Never fear, 
An’ His Holiness he’d live in clover. 


So betune all his thrubles out by, 
An’ Buyvetr a deavin’ and dhrummin’, 
Troth he’s go’n’ to lave Rome high an’ dhry, 
By-an’-by, 
An’ himself an Joann Mrrcngtt is comin’. 


But he sez, sez he, ‘‘ Mhonna mon dhoul !” 
It’s not long that I'll stop in New York, or in 
Yer oul’ Black North at all ; it’s too cowl’ ;— 
But yer sowl ! 
I'll dhrop in on bould Curnel O’Corcoray. 


‘* With the brave Sixty-Ninth thin behind 








‘* PHOTOPASTBOARDOGRAPH,”’ 


Morning Caller.-.‘‘ Mrs. Frrz Duncimer NOT AT HOME ?—WELL, JUST TAKE MY CARD 
UP, WILL you !’’ 





OR NEW VISITING-CARD. 


In a stamer, the good yatt Rebacky 
Will fetch me an’ all thim that’s inclined, 
D’ye mind, 
To the place where we’ll get chape tibacky.”’ 


An’ wance fairly His Holiness lands 
At Carlina, they’ll sind delegates 
From thim parts till ask what's his commands— 
How he stands 
Forninst formin’ the New Roman States. 


An’ Jonn Mrrcuett an’ him, sure they say, 
Is to sind us a great Alleycution, 
For to curse thim by night an’ by day. 
Land or say, 
That'll meddle the Black Instityution. 


An’ there’s more nor that too, I might teil ; 
But the Pope ’Il soon be to the fore, 
An’ might sind me But troth I can’t dwell, 
Very well, 
I’m yer sarvent, acushla. 
Tm Moore. 
a 


“FOOTY. 


It is really too bad now, when we are doing all we can to hold 
the venerable but fearfully agile Sanrorp, to have Foote of the 
Navy Yard to take care of at the same time. On the strength of 
a mere street rumor, started no doubt by apple women and venders 
of stale peanuts, this Capt. Foorr calls out the Brooklyn troops to 
protect the Navy Yard from the seceders—the seceders, as all 
the little children and every body else except Foors, very well 
know, having about the same idea of taking said yard as they 


have of carrying the White Mountains to Mississippi. Jt is too 
much—Sanrorp and Foorr. We could get along with’ the first 
party, but must acknowledge an inability to ‘‘go’’ both. Vanity 


Farr don’t know what measures are on Fo@t about this, but are 
certain the measures on Foors should be severe and summary. 
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| The Funniest Thing Out. 
my Et | Messrs. Barnwety, Apams & OrR, in their 
aT i |} | letter to the President, say :— 

Wii, | 


(ess ~uih WY (HORSE MARKE 


a ei (WHY 
ih 

















. | * Your Secretary of War had resigned his seat in the 
| Cabinet, upon the publicly avowed ground that Major 

Anpersoy had violated the pledged faith of the govern- 
| ment, and that unless the pledge was instantly re- 


deemed he was dishonored.” | 
| 
| 








This confusion of terms to a plain man is 
| peculiarly distressing. Why use the term 
| ** pledge” at all? Why not speak out frank- 
|ly, unless the * Bonds’ were instantly re- 
deemed! we all know they were the 
“ pledged faith’’ of the Government. 





The New Quadrilateral. 
Raymonv’s Four Letters to Yancey. 
| (Which show him to be A Man for the 
| Times.) : 
a ee 


Inscription found on the Money-Bags at 
Washington. 


After us the Fioyp. 





Conflicting Politics. 
J. B.’s Doubt. Gen. 8.’s Redoubt. 





Inscription for Fort Sumter. 
| When taken to be well shaken. 





Motto for the Palmetto Republic. 
Secedere est se ccedere. 





DANGEROUS ANIMALS. 


Hibernian (anxious to sell)—ARrRan! YE BLAGGARD, WOULD YE RUN AWAY AGIN AND 
KILL ANOTHER MAN, BEFORE [ CAN GIT YE UP To MisTHER RAREY. 


| 
A Job for Rarey- 
To tame the ‘‘ Cruisers” in Broadway. | 
ALL HAIL! MONTGOMERY. ‘Now, Mr. Editor, is it fair to strike a man this way when he’s 
down ?”’ | 
Down do you say? We don’t see where the ‘‘ down” comes in. 
Waiting on ‘‘ convix’’ is not to be sure an aristocraticemployment, | 
but compared to bullying and shooting, gambling and Coming the | 
Rough in general, it rises to immense respectability. No Sir—the 
World strikes fairly. 














Mr. Montcomery, of Pennsylvania, said he had a proposition to make, Asan 
adjustment of the present difficulties was impossible with the present members, 
owing to their various views, and from the opinions expressed it was apparent 
that some were not disposed to yield, he therefore proposed that every member 
resign his place, and let the people have another election before the fourth of March. 
(Cries of ‘* Agreed.’’] 


Give us your hand, Mr. Montcomgry. That'is the most sensible 
thing we have heard from Congress lately. Go back to the people, FERNANDO FIRST. : 
Mis-Representatives, and they will tell you in a voice of thunder 
what is your duty now. Old Pennsylvania, sturdy and honest are 
your sons, and upon this question they will not fear to speak, so 
that the whole Country may hear them. Are there not ten 
righteous men in Sod—we mean Congress, who do not fear to go back 
to their constituents, and with clean hands and patriotic hearts, 
ask them to say what is their duty now? Speak out old Dominion ! 
Answer back Empire State! Roll out your approval ye broad 
prairie States, and from rock-bound New England say, Aye! to the 





Oh Fernanpy’s made a proclamashun, 
That needs the divil an explanashun ; 
Hooray byes we’!l all of us sing, 
For Frernanpy ’I] make an illegant king, 
Erin E pluribus, unum go braugh, 
Hoorah for Fernanpy the One— 
Hoorra—a—a—h. 


From a dale of power in the worlds, : 





people! let them tell time-servers and traitors to their teeth, that Ferwanpy 'll be king, and all of us lords ' | 
they must decide this question soon without fear or favor, and Our ancistors in the auld caunthry s ; 
that the band that binds this great Empire now, shall not be Were kings and lords of high degree, ; 
broken. Erin E pluribus, unum go braugh, 
——_ Hoorah for Fernanpy the One— 
‘“* DOWN.” Hoorra—a—a—h. E 

A correspondent who has clipped the following from the World Beautiful fraydom thin there will be, j 
of Jan. 28, sends it to us with the remark appended : All of us lords and some jukes do ye see, 2 

“Mr. WiuaM MvcLuGan.—This dreadful personage, who habitually prome- And if a Black Republican impades us 


We'll sell him for a nagur to the sesaders, 
Erin E pluribus, unum go braugh, 
Hoorah for Fernanpy the One— 
Hoorra—a—a—h. 


naded Broadway solely for the purpose of shaving off noses, and removing ears 
in the most approved manner, now fills, we are informed, the responsible posi- 
tion of waiter at Sing Sing prison, in which capacity he is, if possible, more ac- 
complished than in his former calling. His urbanity in passing a plate ef bean 





soup to a burglar, sent up for thirty years, is only surpassed by his contemptuous a } 
manner towards a petty thief, sentenced for twelve months. In this connection, | w 
it is impossible to conceive how lenient Mr. MutuGcan might have been to Mr. Pedagogue’s Maxim. 

| 





Haéyp, ex-Secretary of War, had he been sent to Sing Sing.’’ A switch in time saves nine. 
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THE WINNEBAGO 


Ir you DON’T WANT ME, I’LL GO BACK TO MY WIGWAM.’ 


VANITY FAIR. 
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ALARMING APPEARANCE OF 


CAMERON AT SPRINGFIELD. 


CAMERON.—‘‘You've SENT FOR ME, AND I'VE COME. 
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VANITY FATR. 





THE THIRD HOUSE. 


** A shambles of the parliament house !”’ 
3 Henry VI., Act 1, Scene 1. 
Lerrer V. 
Or LoppywoMEN. 


Do you know anything about women? If so, you have the ad- 
vantage of me, and had, perhaps, better write this chapter your- 
self, for Idon’t. Of course, you understand, I know a woman 
when I see her ; but, so far as regards comprehending her charac- 
ter and the inward workings of her mind, I know no more of that 
wonderful and mysterious being than a Camanche does about 
Sanscrit dialects or a Member of Congress about patriotism. Did 
you ever convince one? I will bet two copies of Vanrry Farr 
against the last President’s Message (the fearful odds shows how 
confident I am), that when you had cemented uncontradicted 
facts and unimpeachable logic into the distasteful conclusion, 
she blew down your card house with a toss of the head and a little 
exclamation of ‘‘Oh! I dare say it’s all very trae; but I don’t 
agree with you!” [No takers.] Does anybody understand a 
woman, except women? Do they? Here is an angelic, gentle look- 
ing, altogether loveable creature, and presto! allow me to intro- 
duce Miss Borara: be careful how you flirt with her, my boy, un- 
less you have a stomach-pump handy. There is that plain, 
practical looking woman yonder, and presently the great human 
heart, weeping for Scutari, thrills with the name of FLorence 
Nieutincate. That slender girl there doesn’t look much as if 
she would stand being fried, does she? Looks as if she’d turn 
sick at the sight of blood and faint outright at a naked sword? 
My friend, that is Joan or Arc. You see, my dear Miss or 
Madam, I am not a professed misogynist, after all: I don’t hate 
your whole sex because one of the best of you made a fool of her- 
self by declining to become Mrs. Morrey Wars; and if I don’t 
understand your hidden littlenesses much, I frankly confess that I 
comprehend your secret greatnesses far less. I love you very 
much ladies, but you frighten me sometimes ; you do, indeed. 

All this has nothing to do with the subject, yousay? Ah! 
But it has though. For how else than by showing them the utter 
incomprehensibility of the sex, can I induce my rural readers and 
admirers (pardon the tautology) to believe in the existence of that 
greatest of all female contradictions, the Lobbywoman? She isa 
brevet man. Her whole life is devoted, like that of some politic- 
ians in a certain little State—say Ireland, that is at_an inoffensive 
distance—to a repeal of her organic act. I sincerely believe she 
would adopt the unmentionable peculiarities of the male costume 
(indeed she does sometimes, in affairs matrimonial, but that, I am 
given to understand, is a feat not strictly confined to the trade), 
if the business could not be conducted sv much better in pet— 
well, then! in skirts. 

For instance, I remember there was, in my day, that miserable 
Mrs. Doter, of the weeping widow school. Who would have 
listened to her absurd demands, if presented by a person capable 
of appreciating the depth of meaning conveyed by an extended 
boot—especially when occupied by its excited proprietor? And 
yet I tell you that wretched bill of hers was snivelled through, at 
last : I voted for it myself, as I would have voted for a mosquito’s, 
if that beastly little buzzer had had half the Widow Dotzr’s perti- 
nacity. Day after day, she used to come with the same greasy 
papers, and the same seedy, weedy, dusty, fusty garments, and the 
same pitiful amount of sobbing, and the same stifled blowing of 
the nose to relieve her anguish, and the same SNIVELLING 
(nothing but the very largest type will suffice to express my feel- 
ings), until my whole life was pervaded with a nervous dread of 
her. In the nightmare line, she was worse even than pork ; oh! 
infinitely than Welsh rabbit (I insist upon spelling it in that way 
though I know it’s wrong). I got, at last, to entertain the same 
feelings towards her that Macsera may be supposed to have held 
respecting the late Banquo’s impolite intrusion; I felt at her ap- 
proach much as the same gentleman did when his servants im- 
parted to him the agreeable news that Birnam Wood was coming 
round the corner. Ah! whata relief it was when she got that 
pension! Preserve me from the weeping widow; oh! save me 
from the snivellers. 

Quite another style of Lobbywoman, and equally beloved, is—or 
rather was, for I suppose she must be dead now, and am unwilling 
to suspect nature of repeating the experiment—the invincible 
Miss Mackuaca; scrawny, skimp, hard-featured, harsh-voiced 
(odds! cymbals and saw-filings, how harsh !), old and ugly as the 
superannuated umbrella with which she illustrated her remarks, 
only not so baggy ; but still invincible; veteran, and inveterate. 
Never came down coon more readily at sight of the late Captain 
Scorr, than we poor, unhappy representatives of the dear people 
used to for the Mackuaaa, after our first bitter experience of her. 





! 
| 








She would see us; she would present the inevitable greasy papers ; 
she would like to know how long this was agoan to last, she 
would. That was what she would like to know. She would like 
to know whether pore lone women was agoan to be kep out of 
their rights by sich as we. What was we nrrep for (violent and 
sardonic umbrella illustrations), she would like to know. Not to 
sit there in the House doen nothen but foolen away the people’s 
time, let alone every now and then maken a speech—as if any- 
body wanted to hear our old speeches, or read them, what’s more. 
Was we agoan to give her her rights? That was all she asked, 
and little enough, goodness knows. Or did we mean to let it 
alone? That was all she wanted to know. Was we goan to do 
it to-morrow? Well, then, the next day? Yes, and see it was the 
next day, too, or we’d find she wasn’t one of the kind that puts 
up with triflen ; she could tell us that. Yow, wow! Yap, Yap, 
Yap! That and very much more to the same amiable and pleas- 
ing purport, she could and did tell us ; until we came at length to 
seek refuge in immediate and unconditional surrender. I don’t 
wonder that Socrates took to his henbane cocktails so kindly, 
when I remember Xantippr waiting for him at home. 

But these estimable ladies are the negative poles of the great 
Lobby battery, they attract by repulsion. Equally effective and 
far more agreeable is the positive pole, of which my friend Mrs. 
Josiey (whose name was a little Miss-printed the other day—ha! 
ha! elegant ‘‘goak” on the word Female compositor) is a highly 
attractive specimen. If you have read these papers carefully, as, 
of course, everybody has done, you know my opinion about Mrs. 
J.; that she is a dear, charming woman. Everybody who knows 
her thinks her a dear, charming woman ; everybody, that is, ex- 
cept her own sex, who are ‘‘down on her,’’ to use an entirely new 
expression, “like a thousand of brick.’? Why is it that none of 
the women can bear her, and yet all the men like herso? For 
my part, I don’t see how anybody can help liking her. She has 
such pleasant ways about her and always makes it a point to say 
something agreeable. You wouldn’t take her for a young woman, 
and yet she certainly don’t look like an old one. How am I to 
settle that interesting point, her age? I can’t say ‘‘she was a 
woman grown when I first learnt to read and must be at least 84 ;” 
I am unable to assert that her “‘ Fanny was a great big girl, going 
to dancing school, before I was married, and I don’t think she 
can be under 70;” nor can I declare that ‘‘all I know is she was 
Satty Jonxs’s bridesmaid and everybody remarked how young 
she was, and SaLty was married the year that bonnets with double 
illusion scallops and rose de chine longway puffs first came in 
fashion, and oh my dear I know she can’t be a day over’ 35 at 
the outside,’’ etcetera, etcetera. Alas! All these ingenious little 
computative devices in which her own sex are wont to indulge, 
with what wonderful and sometimes startling results we all know, 
are denied to me. I can only say that she is a little worn, but not 
at all faded. The bloom hasn’t gone from her cheeks, but a line 
or two has come, she doesn’t ‘‘ gush” as she used to do when I 
first knew her, having latterly abandoned that department to her 
daughter Fanny, in whose hands it does not suffer. Mrs. Josey 
is a widow; one of that large and respectable class, who although 
the term is generally supposed to infer a matrimonial connection 
at some prior date, never seem to suggest or even admit the idea 
of a tangible, actually existing husband. There is the widow, and 
there is the stern fact of Fanny, and yet Isolemnly declause to you 
that the idea of a real, live, male, pater-familias Jostey has never, 
until this moment, entered my brain. I incline to the opinion 
that he must have lived as a matter of form, and surprised by his 
death a world that had suspected rather than realized his ex- 
istence. Nobody knows whether he left her anything beyond her 
widowhood and Fanny, but, inasmuch as he certainly had nothing 
else to leave, it seems, to say the least, improbable, and yet she 
lives in a fine house and in the best style. Happy is the man 
who isin her good graces, for good dinners are his share. She is 
what they call in the English language a clever, and in the 
American a smart woman. She reads everything from Homeri 
Opera to Vanity Farr, and I dare say will read this and not recog- 
nize herself. She isa managing woman, they say, and fortunate 
is the owner of the pie in which she has so much as a little finger. 
She is on the best of terms with Jonssy, and swears by him as the 
best of men. I believe General Banates would marty her to- 
morrow if Mrs. B. were not, and it wouldn't deprive him of such 
a nice place to spend his evenings. GormMaNpy is loud in his 
praises of her wit and her dinners. Jack Krppars was Fanny’s 
right-hand man, and looked upon Mrs. J., so he said, as a mother, 
though I will do Jack the credit of adding that he was far too 
sensible a person to have carried the idea into practice even if 
Captain Epierrs were not still in a high state of Old Rye, some- 
where within the peaceful limits of Texas. Governor Loss is de- 
voted, and thinks her a monstrous fine woman. Her magic in- 
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fluence with all sorts and conditions of useful men is truly won- 
derful ; they wilt before her, and it is a singuJar thing that each 
of the wilters is sure to think himself the one aim and object of 
her existence, and much enjoy, from that pleasing stand-point, the 
silly pretensions of his rivals. I cannot say that her hair it is of 
golden hue; [do not assert that what she says it is, is not true; 
but the remainder of Mr. Loneretiow’s remark— 


**Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not ; 
She is fooling thee !’’ 


I am happy to be able to endorse as expressing my sentiments 
with a correctness truly wonderful when you consider the differ- 
ence in our styles. 

Malicious people do say that those pleasant little dinners of 
hers are paid for by some railway company or other; that her 
dresses, which I would dearly like to describe but can’*t—witness 
my miserable failure in the matter of the bonnets, just now—are 
the procceds of swamp lands; that Fanxy’s pin money comes 
from the pickings of a mail contract: but then, you know, it’s so 
easy to say such things. And after all who minds them? You 
remember what I told you about that little affair of the Gracchus 
Harbor Bill; don’t you? That was a pretty good thing, and any 
woman might well be proud of it. 

I’m not so intimate at the widow's as I used to be when I had 
such a powerful infinence with Mr. Tyter, but I still drop in occa- 
sionally in a quiet way.. I dropped in the other evening, a little 
late for tea ; a beverage for which I, in common with other great 


men, (need I mention the late Dr. Samuen Jonnson?) cherish a | 


strong weakness after a very pleasant half-hour or so of social 
chat on the topics of the day, and several cups (I shan’t tell you how 
many) of the cheering draught which is said to soothe but not 
inebriate. I was about to depart, when Mrs. Jostey besought me, 
in her blandest manner, to ‘‘ do go up into the library’’ and par- 
take of a cigar and a chasse of the cup which combines the two 
processes just mentioned: the cigars were genuine principes, made 
for the Prince himself, and the aforesaid cup of the very best, she 
said, and would take no refusal. _ I do like a quiet weed, and in the 
moderation of wise men, am rather partial to the cup, and, more- 
over, I never could resist the widow; so I gave no refusal,but 
march up. Do you know it isa very remarkable thing, but there 
sat old BanGtezs over his weed and his cup! Gracious goodness! I 
thought (and, if I had been a popular farce, would have added 
“Goodness Gracious!’’); she couldn’t have sent me up here just 
to show him, could she? Iam afraid she could, though. I don’t 
admire the General particularly; his grammar is appalling ; but 
he grins at my oldest jokes—it is delightful to be on joking terms 
with a Senator—and I like him for doing it; so we had a pleasant 
cigar together. But I couldn’t help wondering how the poor 
Prince (I did wonder what one, too, but was much too sharp to con- 
fess my ignorance) came to be done out of his pipes, and whether 
she really did want just to show me the General, after all. 


— 


MORE PAP FOR GOVERNMENT BABIES. 


In good old Government Times, 
When we were under J. B., 

Three Roguish Scamps fell out, on their tramps, 
Because they couldn’t see—see— ! 


The first he was a Traitor— 

The second likewise, only greater : 
The third thought to plunder 
The Union asunder, 

Three Scamps for our special wonder. 





Scamp Coss he ‘‘ acknowledged the corn ;” 
Scamp Frorp—fled—flay’d—flaw’d forlorn, 
While a well-scent shot 
From that oJd coon Scorr, 
Brought Tuompson with a P. to a squat. 


Me age 3" ~~ “Rees 
A Domestic View of the Question. 


The confederate States of the South doubtless consider them- 
selves well rid of a President-at Washington; for accustomed as 
they are to having their household economies regulated by colored 
dependents, the maintenance of a White House Keeper must have 
been galling to themin the extreme. The Florida Keys would 
never have been safe in the hands of such a person. 


rr 
A Rarey Avis. 
Peacock, the horse. 
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CARDIAC AFFFCTIONS. 


The Silken T which binds two Willing Hearts. Not twilling, 
observe—though that also is possible within the limits of feminine 
fancy work. 





The silken Tie, if you please, is really that which connects wed- 
ding cards. Sometimes in the antique or Gothic manner set forth 
in the cut, and sometimes gracefully and orientally surrounding 
the mighty envelope enclosing the stupendous pasteboard. It looks 
very delicate and very bride-y and orange blossom-y and cake-y 
and wine-y, does that slender satin tie. Very. It’s nice to get 
married. S’swp! 





But in this great Vanity Fair of a wicked world, my dears, the 
silken tie is too often a symbol for something else. Those last 
cards on our table!’ Silk—’sho! ‘‘ Wethinks we see”’ a patent fisk- 
hook—sly penetrating and barbed—doing duty there. No silk—only 
blue, insinuating steel. Hooked in. How the poor fish will flap 
when jerked out of the element of single blessedness into double 
misery. 





And those other cards. Silk--oh no—gold should hold 
them together. ’Tis the only link, Madame, between the human 
originals, and it should be reflected in a corresponding manner in 
this symbolic bond of union. 

_We might have added divers others—but space forbade the 
picture. There was Sam Dancer, who fell in love with Kare, and 
all for her pretty weeny feet, A shoe-string—she wears Balmorals 
—should have linked their cards. 

And Ciara BeLLEmMarin, who was wooed and won for her perfect 
No. 54 hand. Glove tirettes would have been just the thing there. 

And Dora Acker married for her law-suit and her lands—Red 
Tape, of course. 

And black lasting and machine, and grocery twine, and each 
and all kinds of ligaments, fibres, strings, threads, thongs, and 
filaments might be used—and all be appropriate to somebody. 

But thou, oh Viotet, whom I learned to adore for thy fawn- 
eyes and doe-like graceful gestures, and chamois pose of the head ! 
Would that I dared to suggest strips of deer—leather. Let us 
meditate ! ScHNURBART. 
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OUR FASHION PLATE. 


Sprina Stry.e. 








POSTHUMOUS PATRIOTISM. 

To serve one’s country, or a section of one’s country, with one’s 
whole life. ..to battle even to the death, for fireside and family, 
for church and state. . . to devote one’s existence to the demands 
or needs of the Fatherland . . . these are considered chivalrous and 
laurel-worthy acts of patriotism, be they performed by Northern- 
ers, Southerners, Hoosiers, Jerseymen, or Gorillas. 

But there is a higher, loftier act of devotion...a bigger thing 
on patriotism . . . than these, even. 

One may (in South Carolina) serve his country after death ! 

The Herald, that truthful and scrupulous journal! contained 
recently among other Foreign Correspondence, a letter from 
Charleston, Republic of South Carolina. That letter contained 
among other extraordinary statements . . . all of which we would 
“rather believe than hunt proof”... the following : 


** The writer is a volunteer, and has three sons with their rifles on their backs. 
A distinguished citizen and ex-judge has five noble boys in the field. Four 
brothers, one of whom met his death by accident lately, are side by side in the 
ranks. These are but few examples.’”’ 


So we should imagine. Especially the one who, after having 
“met his death by accident,” still remains in the ranks scorning to 
allow so slight an excuse to keep him away when his (half of the) 
country calls! What is death, that it should prevent a fellow 
from seizing decayed forts and ancient vessels? Why should a 
simple “ accident” subvert the patriotic determination of a youth- 
ful cockade-wearer? We heartily greet the gentleman who has 
thus heroically conquered the hitherto all-conqueror. If each of 
South Carolina’s soldiers possesses the same contempt for mortuary 
hindrances, what an army she will have,eh? “Killing” will be 
‘‘no murder” indeed, and an annihilation will have no effect what- 
ever upon the gallant youths who will doubtless persist in remain- 
ing “side by side, in the ranks,” despite all the accidents of shot, 
shell, sabre, rifle and bayonet. 

In a word, if patriotism of a sectional nature, is so excellent a 
salve, so potent a cure for the accidental deaths that flesh is heir 
to, we mean to go in for patriotism too; and we earnestly commend 
the attention of the Life Insurance Companies to the case above 
cited. 

(ia sceai ate cae 
Dust to dust. 


Mr. Cray, the Senator from Alabama, in announcing his retire- 
ment from the Senate concluded his valedictory, which was more 
than an average, specimen of the bombast which passes in Bun- 
combe for oratory, with the following sentence: “I withdraw from 
this body, intending to return to the bosom of my mother.” Does 
Mr. Cuay mean that he is about to return to the bosom of his 
mother earth? If that is so, and the gentleman’s name as well as 
his words would seem to justify that consolatory belief, the coun- 
try may well rejoice that secession has already produced such 
happy results. If Mr. Cuay will only induce his fellow blusterers 
to accompany him in his mategnal retirement, Vanrry Fair here- 
by promises to erect a monument to his memory with the follow- 
ing inscription— 

This Earth consists of wretched plotter’s, CLay, 
And others waiting for the judgment day. 





A VOICE FROM THE PIT, 





Vanity Fair. 

MisrER :—Mce and Sprxy is into the literatoor line. We sells 
papers, me and Spinky does, and we earns our little vittles as 
honest as anybody. We wants our recreations, me and Sprinky 
does, arter our day’s labers is over, an’ natrally we go to that 
Temple of the Musses, the Bowery Theater, particly as we lives 
into Chatham street. But for a spell, afore the Seeseeders kindly 
cum to our rescue (my eye! Perhaps us news boys don’t want /cm 
to keep it up!) papers didn’t sell much, and me and SpinkyY was 
forced, by sircumstances over which we didn’t hav no immejit con- 
trol (as the big buffers say) to quit on the Bowery, and go it on the 
cheap. But one evenin, since the times got flush, I sez to Spimxy, 
as we WOs sittin in a free concert seller, ‘* Spryxy, this here’s low,’’ 
and to giv emphasis to the remark I shied a donut at Old Sworrtss 
the comic singer, who was on at the time. ‘Same here,” sez 
Seinky, and the next night we visited the Bowery. Payin our 
little shillins like a man, we went into the pit with the other fellers. 
Mister, me and Spinxy went into that there theater as we’d gone 
and bin into it in former times, as Amerycan citizens and not as 
slaves. Does men willinly pay shillins to put theirselves into 
Bondige? Soseein One Eyed Beans (who is into literatoor same as 
me and Sprnky) up in the galry, and wonderin-where he got the 
money to put on so much stile, I gently hollered to him thus: 
‘* Beansy—tay, Beansy, how'd you git in?’’ ‘* Roped a guy,’ he 
softly showtid, whareupon I anserd back, ‘‘ Bully boy with the 
glass eye !’’ (us newsboys hav a pecooler way of intefchangin com- 
pliments as well as other folks has.) Well, while I was standin up 
on my seat lookin up tords Beansy, Sprnky ceased me by the coat- 
tales and pulled me wilently down, observin that the orkestry 
fellers was comin out o’ theirhole. Sprinxy giv me one of his penny 
whistles (you know he is on the whistle) and hollers to the leader, 
‘*Say Dutchy, jerk suthin lively, now!” when a man with a Rat 
Ann cane cum up and hit me and Spinxy over the hed with it, and 
sed he’d put us out if we didn’t shut up. ‘‘Yer will, will ye,” says 
me and Spinky. “Is your parents livin?” Wedidn’t think he’d put 
us out, but we found he would. Me and Spinxy, who has done so 
much to sustain the dramy in the Bowery, was actooally shuvd 
out of that there theater by a low usher, hired to quell us boys 
withea Rat Ann cane! Is me and Spinxy to be trifeld with thus, 
Say! What sigerties the Bowery if Amerycan citizens can’t injoy 
theirselves into the Pit? 

No wonder there is Sesession an’ things a goin on when Amerycan 
citizens liberty is trifeld with in this here way. The Boon of 
Liberty isa humbug. ‘There ain't no Boon of Liberty no wheres— 
leastways if there ’ar, she has left the Bowery, and a tyronical 
Die Nasty rains there in her stid. When us boys in the pit can’t 
holler and hav our little recreations, then indeed is the dramy onto 
the aecline. Me and Spinxy will not submit to this outrage. The 
other fellers may, but me and Spinky won’t. 

Jo Torrers, News Boy. 
His Peace. 
POLITICAL MOTHER-GOOSERIES. 
TELFGRAPHIC FROM Boston. 


Rub-a-dub-dub, 

There’s news from the Hub, 

And who do you think is there? 

There’s Puituips, the raver; Fay, Union-saver, 
With Anprews, and also the Mayor. 


A NURSERY RHYME, NEWLY SET. 
Hickory Jacxson’s dead! 
The rebels are going ahead ! 
Hang up but one, 

The others will run ; 
Hickory Jackson’s dead ! 


WISE-DOM JUSTIFIED BY HER CHILDREN. 
There was a nan in Richmond Town, 
His name was H. A. Wisz. 
He howled for Union, till he lk st 
All favor in men’s eyes. 
And when he found all favor gone, 
With all his might and main 
He howled Secession, hoping thus 
To get it back again. 


SECESSION CHILDREN’S SONG. 
Treason, Rebellion and Insult grows, 
If we keep on will come to blows, 
You, nor I, nor nobody knows 
Why Treason, Rebellion and Insult grows. 
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VANITY FATR. 


THE PROFESSOR OF THE TEA-TABLE. 


ANITY OF 
VANITIES.— 
Will tea kill 
you? I am in- 
duced to ask 
you in a sin- 
gular manner, 
for in the 
plural, I am 
convinced 
that Teas will 
be the death 
of you. Havy- 
ing lately had 
the _ satisfac- 
, tion of prov- 
ing to a large 
audience, that 
you could kill 
a dog at ten 
feet with cof- 
fee, (in a shot 
gun) I shall 
now proceed 
to show that 
you can total- 

ly demolish a 

human being 

in a series of 
\ ‘Yea Fights, 
beginning by,renderingihim" insane, and winding up by taking 
away his reputation. 

‘¢ Professor,” said Miss DooxirrLE to me on entering the drawing- 
room, ‘‘ you have come just at the right moment to settle a dis- 
puted point. What is a woman’s proper sphere ?”’ 

Thus suddenly called on, I answered, bowing gallantly to Miss 
Saymuon who was seated behind a smoking tea-urn, ‘‘The sphere 
over which she presides with grace is that of Tea-Things.’’ ‘Tomy 
astonishment the lady questioner frowned, the lady complimented 
blushed, and a red-cheeked girl of sixteen hiding her face in her 
handkerchief shook with convulsed laughter. What had I said? 
Fortunately the servant at this moment brought me a cup of tea, 
and recollecting Cicero’s advice Nulla Te-Meritas sed ordo (you 
don’t deserve any tea, but go ahead?) I bowed to Miss Dooxitrze, 
and asked hei if Minerva was not the goddess of tea—Sage tea? 
Miss Saymucu answered for her, that she had always understood 
that tea was unknown to the ancients,and that therefore she 
really pitied them. 

““Tea,’”’ said I, smiling betimely, ‘7° ast have been known to 
the Romans? its botanical name Thea points directly to the Latin 
Theatrum, (observe our Theatre) as a place devoted to tea drinking, 
proved by Cicero who says : ‘ Te-ipse pluris feci in theatrum,’ Tipsy, 
(overcome with tea !) I have done many things in the Theatre. 

That the Greeks knew all about tea we have it in proof that 
they went so far as to call Tura a goddess, whereas the 
Romans with less gallantry considered it a Te-deus piece of business. 

‘‘ How many kinds of Tea do you think there are?” asked I, 
smiling at the pretty girl of sixteen. 

“ You ask me those hard questions to tease,’’ said she. 

“Right! Two Teas, but good Fortune, an Englishman, has 
shown that both black and green teas can be made from the same 

lant.’’ 
a But professor, do tell, does tea make a body thin,” asked Miss 
SayMUCcH. 

‘¢On the contrary, I am of the opinion that the waste——”’ 

‘*Sirr!” said Miss Doonrrriz. 

‘That the waste of the human economy is prevented by the 
use of tea. It adds much to the celerity of the lingual muscles, 
and its fumes ascending to the brain cause a corresponding increated 
action of the censorious view.” Being fairly aroused, I was about 
to quote the Emperor Kutam-Loune’s Tea Poem, and had, in fact, 
commenced and was reciting, 
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Take an old three-legged pot, 

Put it o’er a slow fire, 

Then fill up with snow 

And let it perspire. 

Ina Fue cup of china, 

Put in your fine tea, 

Pour on your hot water, 

Then TeHao—TcHeov you’ll see !— 


when I was interrupted by the ladies. 
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‘* Oh now, Professor, don’t!” So I at once subsided into a spec- 
tator. 

‘* And oh did you see those Greens girls this morning ?’’ Lingual 
muscles excited! ‘‘ What bonnets, what shawls, and théy say one is 
engaged; so ugly and old! How do you know she’s engaged? So 
I was told. Tobe married nextmonth. And why not to-morrow? 
The man must be crazy, he’ll soon die of sorrow.” 

Fortunately, at this moment the unmarried clergyman, tea and 
talk proof, arrived and under the excitement of the moment I 
escaped from the house and from the first symptoms of Tea destruc- 
tion—Insanity. 

As it was early in theevening I called on my Austrian friend the 
German Professor, who was seated in his bachelorhood and dressing 
gown, before a large wood fire ; smoking Havanas, and reading the 
Destination of Man. Said I to him—what is his destination ? 
‘Ubiquity !” answered the Austrian, and ringing a small bell he 
ordered the servant to bring in tea. 

I was about to decline, when my friend raising some abstruse ques- 
tion in metaphysics I forgot everything external, and was only 
interrupted by the servant, who brought in a very small tea urn, 
but a very large bottle of brandy, several lemons, and a sugar 
bowl. ‘‘ You see,’’ said the Austrian, waving his hand over the 
tea-tools ; ‘‘I am accustomed to Croatian Tea, from along residence 
among those dear cut-throats; and I think you will find it very 
palatable. You put it inthe sugar, thus! here he held open the 
sugar tong», and let the tumps fall in ; you pour on a few drops of 
tea—thus! You take aslice of lemon and put it in, thus! You 
pour in brandy, thus! And to conclude you pour on hot tea, so! 
Now my dear friend bibe !’’ 

We both imbibed. Wesmoked Havanas We poured out, and 
drank more Croatian Tea. We had the tea-urn re-filled, but the 
brandy held out remarkably well. More tea. Ye tea deities 
watch over me, for this night I feel that in this fight, I shall indeed 
lose my reputation for a strong head, and perchance prove that a 
human being in Tea fights, may be first driven nearly crazy, and 
conclude by losing a reputation for sobriety. 

Farewell! Let this your motto be: 

‘* Nor rHat I CAN’T, BUT WILL NOT COME TO TEA !’’ 

See? 


P. P. C. 


In these days people are learning facts at a great rate, and 
among these facts are the political and moral values of divers and 
sundry politicians. Such as P. P. C. 

Vanity Farr, like other respectable papers, limits itself to law 
and propriety. Therefore Vaniry cannot in the wild manner of 
the two central dailies, give rumors for facts. And consequently 
Vanity Fark in speaking of P. P. C. limits itself to Mere Report. 
For instance: On dit that P. P. C. is “ Poor Par Chayron.’’ 

On dit that P. P. C. has been known in Washington, and among 
the business men of New York, as the ‘‘ Cerberus of the treasury ;’’ 
on ditmuch more of the poodle. He has on dit played the part of jackal 
to Coss’s lion. He is on dit directly responsible for the seizure of 
the Revenue Cutter in Charleston harbor, being the head of the 
Revenue Cutter service, and on dit he goes out of office, entering 
Dix, with a dispute with the Comptroller, who refuses to sign a 
warrant fora fraudulent claim amounting to $60,000! ‘‘Like 
Master, like Man!’’ Adieu! quoth Vanrry Farr ! 


Pour Prendre congé, in French we say, 
When parting, our friends we wait on ; 
But, anglicé, in our funny way, 
Mean only Poor P. Cuayton. 


Bless them! they’ve gone, both man and mas- 

ter, whose sins we dilate on: 
The faithless watch-dog, the snarling “‘fice’’ 
Companion whelps, whom men despise :— 
Howe tt Coss and his long-eared ass- 

istant Secretary CLayTon. 

Rasen’ An 

One of a Hundred. 


Why is Barnum like a Century Plant? Because whenever he 
Blows, everybody rushes to see a great curiosity. 
Sh Ot ae aa 


The Head of the Virginia Rebellion. 


sniper tala tlt ha 
A Minister of War. 

An Army Chaplain. 

< eee 


Rather ‘‘ Bad to Take.” 
Fort Sumter. 
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PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 


(ContiNvUED.) 


CHAPTER V. 


For the last three chapters we have been in a basement in 
Bleecker Street! I confess it with shame and confusion of 
face. Atthe rate we are getting on, this biography of a highly 
respectable private family will outlast the annals of the public 
Government, and our young friends who began it with so much 
cheerfulness about the time of their debut in society will sleep 
with their fathers before they get to the middle of the first third, 
previously, however, assembling their grandchildren around them 
to leave valedictory directions about erecting a house for the 
preservation of the back numbers, and injunctions to see Mr. 
Primpenny through if it takes ten more generations. The fact is 
that the grandeur of the theme originally stretched itself into 
Infinity before the biographer’s mind, and in attempting to daguer- 
reotype this impression upon the pages of Vanity Farr, he forgot 
that two per week of those pleasant surfaces were an inadequate 
number for the purpose. To be sure, there is not a doubt in the 
mind of any sensible man that Vaniry Farr will be eternal—it is 
an equally established fact that the beloved proprietors thereof 
are extremely obliging—fact the third is a permanent intention 
on the part of this biographer to contribute thereto from his 
modest repertory, but the question whether a permanent con- 
tributor be also an eternal and infinite contributor is one which 
the courts have yet to settle. At any rate—(I mean at the rate 
we have been going) some of us will be called off by other engage- 
ments before Mr. Primpenny comes to a conclusion at the com- 
mencement of the 22d century, A.D. 

We must therefore be concise hereafter. This porpoise of a 
biographer who has been accustomed heretofore to flounder hugely 
through the mighty sheets of the daily and the monthly, must 
henceforth condense his bulk into that delicate animalcule which 
can disport itself in a drop of Vanity’s exquisitely pungent and 
aromatic vinegar. 

We left Mr. Primpenny holding the tender hand of Miss Ann 
Eliza McCrowder. What happened directly after that he has 
never been able to recollect with anything approaching mathema- 
tical accuracy. He knows that he awoke beneath the paternal 
roof at eleven o’clock of the next morning. That he perceived 
the remarkable sensation of a piece of hoop-iron nicely secured 
around his forehead. That he dressed himself, put his hand into 
the pocket of his paletot to get a handkerchief, and brought with 
that a curl of soft brown hair. That he rushed to the glass and 
found a decidedly uneven place among the locks on his own right 
temple. That an indistinct apparition of scissors—the sound of a 
kiss—and the odor of spiced Jamaica, blended all at once before 
his confused memory. That he came finally to the distinct conclu- 
sion that he had gone and done it. 

‘He had scarcely completed his toilette when the waiter knocked 
at his door and told him that a person was below insisting on an 
interview with him. 

“Any body you've ever seen before, George?’ asked Mr. Prim- 
penny. 

“No sir.” 

** Haven't the least idea who he is, hey ?’’ 

‘“R’s Hirish, that’s hall I know, sir.” 

‘*Show him up.’’ 

The next moment Teague entered. He had shed the dirty can- 
vass cocoon in which Stuyvesant last saw him, and was out in 
the complete butterfly—the Irishman of fair and holiday occasions, 
glorious in a scarf of plaided red and green, waistcoat of the same 
colors appropriately varied a shade or two from the scarf, yellow 
corduroys, a mulberry coat of the time and size of Brian Boru, 
and a pair of immense brogans, blacked to such a degree that 
Stuyvesant felt a return of vertigo in looking at their vast shiny 
surface. Teague had evidently been getting himself up for in- 
spection, and the modest way in which he carried his antique 
beaver before him was so deprecatory of all unkind criticism, that 
oc Mag in spite of himself, immediately felt prepossessed in 

favor. 

‘* Well, Teague—how did you get away from Mrs. McCrowder at 
this hour of the morning ?’’ began Mr. Primpenny. 

‘* It was like pullin’ tathe,’’ replied Teague, ‘‘ ’d have brought 
the dare craychure along with me, sir, but she was too busy to 
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come out for an airin’. 
sir.” 

‘* But what did you come for ?”’ 

‘‘The lady axed me, Misther Primpenny. 
swate ladies, God bliss ’em !” 

‘Oh! An errand from Mrs. McCrowder!’’ said Stuyvesant, trying 
not to appear startled as he thought of the curl. 

‘* Well, not that jist. It’s an errand from meself I came on. 
It’s a bizness I’ve just tuk up fur a thrial, this runnin’ on errands 
for meself, and it’s aisy, so it is, and ye has yer time to yerself an’ 
gets lave the whole o’ Sundays, an’ it’s nate althegither, barrin’ 
that it doesn’t pay well.’’ 

‘* You don’t mean to say you’ve lost your place ?”’ 

‘* No sir—it isn’t lost—it’s right where it was in Blaker-strate, 
but there’s another bye in it. An’ two byes is one too many for a 
single bed, (bad look to the wasteful scoundhrel that thrashed the 
sthraw and didn’t get the swate lumps o’ whate out 0’ it!) so, ses 
I to meself, it’s a hint that/ An’ I always was delicate about takin’ 
hints.’’ 

“The long and short of it is that Mrs. McCrowder’s dispensed 
with you?” 

‘*That’s the short o’ it, Misther Primpenny. On me faith it 
was mighty short too. Divil a bit longer than it tuk me to put 
me things in a clane pocket-handkerchief. And the long of it is 
that if ye’ll only spake the word I'll serve ye till the day o’ me 
death, chaper, an’ better than any byein me own line o’ bizness 
that ye’ll find in the city of New York !”’ 

Stuyvesant lit a pipe and walked the length of hisroom with his 
hands in his pockets. Returning, he faced Teague, who still stood 
wearing an inviting smile on his countenance, and asked him why 
he had quarrelled with Mrs. McCrowder. Wasn't she a good, gen- 
erous mistress? 

“‘Ginerous? So she was!” replied Teague. ‘She'd divide her 
last crust with the poor—and ate the croomb by herself. An’ as 
to quarrelin’ with the lady—it’s a thing I couldn’t do an’ keep me 
own self-respact. But she said I talked too much. Tare an ages ! 
Wasn’t she angry when she heard that I’d been spakin’ aboot the 
gintleman’s back board-bill before the like o’ yes last night? But 
it was ordhers—an’ suppose I’d carried up the claret without askin’ ? 
As to talkin’, I always was an orathor. When I wint to the praste’s 
school in Killmedaddy, didn’t Father Murphy tell me I ought to 
inter the church? So he did! At tin months I talked as well as I 
do now, and seein’ I larned it so young I niver forgot it.” si 

“Can you black boots, Teague?” said Mr. Primpenny. 

‘*Look at me own!’’ replied Mr. Ryan, proudly advancing one of 
the brogana. 

‘* And brush hata ?’’ 

“So I can! Me own bayver’s not a pattern be any means, for 
I'm lift-handed, and whin I put the bristles to it the nap the 
wrong way before I knowit. But whin | take a thrue gentleman's 
into me fist, like yer honor’s, the bfish makes a nathral turn in 
the right direction.’’ 

‘« And how about coats ?”’ 

‘* Whin ye find a spack o’ lint on yer broadcloth, call Teague 
Ryan a beggar!’’ 

‘* Did you ever take care of horses ?’’ 

‘* Horses is it? An’ perhaps I niver tinded the darlints? An’ 
wasn’t it meself that was sint away from the Bishop o’Clonmel’s 
for givin’ his favorite racer sich a shiny coat that the saddle 
wouldn’t stay on him, an’ his Riverence wint tumblin’ down 
among the dogs by the dyke at Whishywillagh? Horses? 
Wasn’t it me father had the best sate in all Ireland, an’ me thray 
sicond brothers nixt to meself that lost him his property by the 
expinse 0’ kapin’ whole backs to their throusers? The swate 
craychures! Don’t Iremimber how I was cryin’ one day at the 
age o’ eighteen months, an’ me mother handed mea potato to 
stop me mouth, an’ I crawled away to the stables to give it toa 
big black hoonter that the groong had chated o’ his oats? That's 
what I was cryin’ for! An’ me mother said I should jine the 
dhragoons, an’ me father broke his neck in a ditch while he was 
savin’ money to buy me a commission? Horses, is it? Faith an’ 
I don’t know whether I'd like to take care o’ yer honor’s. The 
bayste has such a natheral affiction for. me that whin I’ve been 
kind to him a bit, he mightn’t let onybody else dhrive him.” 

Before Mr. Primpenny could speak, a servant knocked again, 
bringing a letter. Mr. Primpenny opened it, and read the follow- 
ing contents. : 

Propenny & Saveat, No. —— Greenwich-street, New-York. 
Coal-scuttles, { Country orders promptly attended to. 
Liberal discounts given to the trade. 


Agintleman couldn’t compcl her, you know 


I niver refuse the 


Srvyvesant PRimpenyy, Esq. 
My Son :— 


As per agreement have concluded contract for house to be occupied by you. 
Abominable habit of wasting early morn’g hours in bed prevented conference 
with you on subject before, (Vide Watts—excellent rem’ks to the point: 
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‘¢ Voice of Sluggard, heard him complain.”’) Edifice situated at No. — 34th St., 
Freestone front, all modern improvements, English basement, three stories and 
attic, furnished by family who will let reasonable, on ace’t of going abroad. 
You will now be beyond the healthful restraints of home roof. Cellar contains 
five baskets green seal Madeira—8 do. same brand champagne. Remeraber that 
virtue is the foundation of solid happiness. You may send your but: her’s bills 
to undersigned. Go and look at the premises to-day. If you ever experience 
compunctions for unfilial conduct, return and the reception of prodigal shall be 
yours. Am informed that gas isallright. If the carpets do not suit, can sup- 
ply new ones. Visit frequently the parents who love you. Allowance goes on as 
before and will be paid semi-monthly by applying to y’r 
Afflicted Father, 


ISAIAH PRIMPENNY. 
Busrness Notice. 


Coal-scuttles of every pattern for hotel and household use. Celebrated exhaust- 
feed and back-action manufactured by this firm alone. 

P.S. I had forgotten to say that your mother wishes you to wear woolen 
stockings and send them home to be darned. I. P. 

A tear stole down from the inner angle of Stuyvesant’s left eye, 
as he read the missive indited on one of Primpenny & Co.’s busi- 
ness sheets, and enclosed in the envelope of the firm. But he 
naturally enough reflected that his father, like his father’s um- 
brella, was so far behind the age that only the extreme tip of its 
chronological coat-tail was visible to him, and thus he made allow- 
ances for the dear old Governor. What was wealth if not the sub- 
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stratum of luxury? He would honor the creator of his being by 
keeping the finest bachelor establishment in the city of New 
York! And to those who knew what was what—a knowledge of 
the nature of the interrogative pronoun only acquired through 
long acquaintance with fashiqnable society—would not this dis- 
play of elegance be a far nobler advertisement for the paternal 
name, than any connection of his own initials with the tedious 
and obscure business of coal-scuttle manufacture? Of course! 

But Teague was still standing as another kind of interrogative 
pronoun, without any answer in the remotest degree relative. 

‘*T will take you, Teague,’ said he. ‘‘ You may come along 
with me now, and help to put my house in order. What do you 
say to twelve dollars a month ?” 

‘*Let her spake to me,’’ replied Teague, ‘‘ an’ I’ll be doomb for 
smilin’! Say to twilve dollars a month, is it? Perhaps the beauty 
won’t be afther oondersthandin’ me though, for I niver talked to 
the like o’ her before. An’ isn’t there ony knives I kin clane fur 
ye dhiractly ?”’ 

‘Never mind the knives, Teague,” said Mr. Primpenny 
‘* You'll have enough to do in that way when I give my oyster 
aa I'll take my breakfast now. You may wait on me and 

Il give you instructions. After that we'll go over to my house 











in 84th St., and you may help me in getting it ready for my recep- 
tion.”’ 

Thus Teague Ryan completed his invaluable connection with 
the Primpenny Family. : 

It happened to Isaiah Primpenny that the same afternoon, not 
far from four o’clock, he had business in Park Row. This being 
finished it struck him that he might as well return home on foot 
through the Bowery. That old promenade had been a fashionable 
one in his early years—the day was fine, and what was the nse of 
taking the cars? They were always such close stuffed-up affairs, 
and exercise was so necessary to a middle-aged gentleman, that he 
eventually concluded to walk. 

Near the corner of Houston-street he was startled by the appari- 
tion of a face familiar to him. Could that red, round face, so dif- 
ferent from his pale, thin and wrinkled visage, those pepper and 
salt locks at least fifteen shades darker than his own scanty hair, 
be the evidences of Reuben Kineboy? Yes—it must be! He had 
not seen Reuben since they separated at the threshold of life, him- 
self to leave the Yankee village school for an apprenticeship in the 
New York hardware business, and his next neighbor on the spell- 
ing bench to take employment with a farmer in Vermont. Isaiah 
Primpenny had changed. There was the stoop—there were the 
wrinkles—there the glasses bought of Pike. Without knowing it, 
he had slightly altered the fashion of his clothes also. Not that 
he meant to—but the tailors have a sly way of making things fash- 
ionable, even for weasel-eyed old gentlemen, before they know it, 
of bagging the pantaloons which ought to be narrow, and giving 
an artistic lappel to the waistcoat which was once straight-breasted. 

But Reuben Kineboy had not altered a particle! When I say 
that, I expect the license of the poet to be granted me. The poet 
knows nothing of time, d’ye see? ‘Time, merely in his toughening, 
grizzling, and corrugating tendencies. If aman has been worked 
hard, or vicious, or a great sufferer—then the poet knows it, and 
sees the difference between him and a cloudless young lad. But 
other changes the poet knows nothing of, and when there’s the 
same expression of goodness, and truth, and unworldly simplicity 
on a man’s face that marked him when he sat on the district school 
benches, then the poet remembers him as the same everlasting old 
youth, and just as Isaiah Primpenny did, says to him, 

‘* Bless my soul! How are you? How do you do, Reuben Kine- 
boy !’’ 

** Who are you, any-heow? replied Mr. Kineboy. 

“Don’t you know me? Isaiah Primpenny?” replied the coal- 
scuttle dealer. 

‘* Tsaiah Primpenny ?” Honest naow? Air you Isaiah ?’’ 

‘To be sure Lam! Don’t you know me? I'd have known you 
any where !”’ 

“Wal! Isaiah—I was jist a comin’ down Broadway to see ye. 
Broadway’s a mighty purty street. That's the City Hall up yonder 
—isn’t it?’ 

‘‘What? Oh! Yes—the Cooper Institute ! 
you know—this is the Bowery.” 

‘*Now raly! Ain’t yew mistaken? A man told me this was 
Broadway. I put up at the Kverett House last night. He’s from 
New England, Everett is, and he writ the papers in the Ledger. 
I thought I'd stop at his haouse, becase I like the papers. We 
read ’em on Saturday nights to hum, and there isn’t a time when 
I read them papers that I daon’t feel the country’s safe enough to 
go tosleepin. So I asked for the Everett jist the first moment I 
came tew town. 
sure the eggs isn’t quite as fresh as I’d like—and then I put straight 
for your store. Arter breakfast I kept straight daown town from 
the eatin’ house, ‘cause they said that went down Broadway. 
Well, ’Saiah, how d’ye do?”’ 

‘*T want you to come right up to my house!” said the father 
of the Primpennys. ‘‘I’ll talk to you there. Idon’t knowa 
man I’d rather see, just this minute, than you. Send for your 
baggage to the Everett House, and spend the rest of your time in 
New York with me.’’ 

So Mr. Primpenny thrust his arm through that of Mr. Kineboy’s, 
and began walking up the Bowery with him. It was at first 
difficult to persuade him that this street was not Broadway. Mr. 
Kineboy, though exceedingly fond of the aquisition of new know- 
ledge, was a man exceedingly tenacious of his opinions, and he 
had become so thoroughly convinced that the magnificent thorough- 
fare on which he traveled from the Everett House was really the 
principal street of the metropolis, that it required elaborate 
argument on the senior Mr. Primpenny’s part to persuade him 
that it was not Broadway but the Bowery. 

The two old schoolmates of forty years ago reached the yellow 
building dedicated to Washington’s filial biographer on Union 
Square, and the baggage of Mr. Kineboy was sent to Mr. Prim- 
penny’s residence on the Avenue. 

The senior Mr. Primpenny then hailed a stage passing up the 


This isn’t Broadway, 











I had toast and biled eggs for breakfast—to be. 
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Hurry Up. 


Smenus says that if the Secessionists are 
going to break into the U.S. Treasury, they 
must hurry up, for after the Fourth of March 
they won’t have any Jimmy to help ’em. 


aie S Sapte Bare eet eet sr 
Mortuary. 

X. says that there are so many Laws now 

that are merely Dead Letters, one can hardly 


tell the difference between a Law Office and a 
Dead Letter Office! 





By an Outsider. 
What are the premium articles in Vanity 
Farr? 
Those which are given as A. Wanp’s, to 
be sure. 


?ea——___ 


Congress Water. 


The “ tears” that the Herald says ‘‘ were 
shed when the Secession Congressmen bade 
farewell to the Senate.’’ 





By our Handsome Contributor. 
What the late Governor of South Caro- 
lina feels since the forced loan—An AIKEN 
Vor. 





The Very Slowest Yet. 


Why is our Future like a Drunken Teams- 
ter? Because it Teems with difficulty ! 











true Broadway, Mr. Kineboy remarking at the time that he’d have 


taken the same thing down street before, only he thought it was 
a yaller soda-water or cigar wagon, and in fifteen minutes more 
they were in front of that architecturally magnificent residence 
which had beet purchased by half a century of carefully regulated 
coal-scuttles. 

“Now come in,” said Mr. Primpenny, pulling the strap, ‘‘ and 
I'll introduce you to Jerusha, the old lady, that is to say Mrs. 
Primpenny.’’ 

He had wandered back to the old school days when a wife was 
called by her christian name. Ina moment he fled through all 
his after years, and at least became the gentleman he now was! 

And with a feeling of exhilaration he had not known since he 
sat on the bench beside that chubby-checked fellow who wore the 
white country overcoat, a little larger than had fitted him in those 
days, and felt his hands tingle for the snow-ball which would fill 
it at recess. Isaiah Primpenny went up the front steps to his 
sonless house of freestone. 

At this same moment Stuyvesant, with Teague, was examining 
the separate bachelor establishment in 34th Street. 


(To be Continued.) 


BELLA HINKELEY. 

Vanity Farr is grimly opposed to puffery. Especially of Pretty 
Women. And of Prime Donne. It being well known that such 
dames are generally very sufficiently Blown about so as to require 
no extra puffing. 

But having been defied to find a rhyme for the new Assoluta, 
uad never ‘‘ taking a stump,” Vanity Fair after duly listening to 
Mer nightingalings has produced the following. After reading 
which all small rhymesters to such easy words as ‘ Silver,”’ 
‘*Mouth”’ and “ Porringer” are respectfully requested to retire. 

Who comes here with star-step twink’ ly ? 
Shrinking, trembling, Berta Hinxxey ! 
Comes with cheeks that blush so pink’ly? 
Rosy, roguish Berra Hinxiey !— 

Comes with hair done up so krink’ly? 
Graceful, tasteful Betta Hinxxey ! 

Thrills and trills and frills so prink’ly ? 
Lively, laughing, lovely Hinkiey ? 
Showered with smiles and rose-leaves sprink’ly ? 
Pretty Prima Donna Hinx.ey ! 

Here embalmed with pen and ink’ly ? 
Who but IsAseria Hinxtey! 





VANITY FAIR. 





CENTRAL PARK. 


RaTHER aN Ipxa For Stout, ELDERLY PARTIES WHO WISH TO ENJOY THR SKATING AT 
CENTRAL Park, BUT WHO ARE A LITTLE UNCERTAIN ON THEIR LEGS. 








HAEC FABULA DOCET. 


I. 

A slender vine on an old oak hung, 
And clasped its scaly rind ; 

From trunk to top its pennons flung, 
And laughed to scorn, the wind. 


Il. 

And men who passed the way along, 
Admired, and oft would speak, 

Of the kindly law that gave the strong 
To aid and shield the weak. 


Ill. 
Indeed it was as fair a sight, 
As any in the land— 
To see the puny parasite, 
Upborne by tree so grand. 
Iv. 

One day the vine in anger said, 
‘* My tendrils I'll untie— 
Alone, aloft I'll rear my head, 
And leave the oak to die.” 


Vv 


The winds were out ; and strong they grew, 
And hustled through the air ; 

They whistled and blew, the old oak through, 
And laid its branches bare. 


VI. 
The tempest ceased ; its rage was o’er ; 
The sunbeams gaily shine ; 
The sturdy oak stood as before— 
Low lay the lifeless vine. 
aa ee 
Con: for Modistes. 
Why is a dress-skirt of the latest style, like the boiled bass at 
dinner ? 
Because it is Set On in Wide Plaits! 
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AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 


From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. 
Bricsat, Jan. 8th, 1861. 


RIEND 
]] VANITY: 

I have not 
written you 
for a long 
time, owing 
to a severe 
attack of 
the tooth- 
ache. N’importe ; 
it is something 
we are all liable 
to 






Said Cavour to 
me, the other day 
—‘'what will you 
\ and GaRTBALD1 do 
in the Spring?’ 

‘*March upon Rome, 
with twenty million of 
men, and reduce the 
city, the walls, and 
pope, to impalpable 
pewder !” 

* Bully for you!” 
said Cavour. 

- ++ In point of fact, 
that is our intention. 
With the aid of my 
faithful Garrpatpi, I 
intend to make Italy 
a visit. Under the su- 
preme control of Vic- 
Tor Emanvst I shall be 
the power behind the 


LA 
by) 
ERY 


Ag 


throne. Not a bad idea, eh? 

They talk about Disaffection among the Itatianshere. Nonsense! 
there is nothing but Affection. They say the unification of Italy 
is Played Out. Nonsense! it is soon to be Worked Up. 

... Wait. Youshallsee. The ides of March will show whether 
the Italians are or are not patriots to the death ; and whether they 
have or have not a McArong to lead them.. . 

For myself, I think they have. 

. .. 1 took a run down to Caprera, the other day. GARIBALDI 
was hoeing in a peanut-patch with the same easy grace and digni- 
fied hauteur that he displays at the head of an army. 

“ My dear Mac!” cried he. 

‘* My dear Joz!’’ cried I. 

My a wept in each other’s arms some minutes. 

I told him that his hoe, which he still held, hurt the back of my 
neck. He relinquished his embrace, and gathered a handful of 
peanuts. 

“Eat,” said the Dictator; ‘‘they are poor things, but mine 
own ! 

There, on that barren and lonely isle, with the eternal heavens 
above me, the eternal waters slashing at my feet, and the man 
who helped me to liberate Italy by my side, I ate the simple fruits 
of the soil. 

-.. How vividly the mysterious past came back tome! My 
happy boyhood’s hours! I saw, through the haze of memory, the 
copious stage and awful pit of the Old Bowery. The crackling of 
peanut-shells, the noise of the policeman’s rattan, the whistlings, 
cat-calls, and shouts of the b’hoys resounded in my ears. The 
ambiguous perfume of the East-Side populace, more stalwart than 
= saluted my nostrils. My brain whirled; the air grew 

ee 

‘*H’ist that rag!’’ I cried aloud. 

‘* What?’ asked the Dictator, astonished. 

I returned to consciousness, It was awkward. I could not ex- 
plain satisfactorily . . . 

‘“‘I desire, simply,’’ said I, ‘that the flag of Italy shall be 
hoisted here, during my visit.”’ 

A moment afterward, the banner of United Italy was flung 
proudly to the breeze from the end of GartBaLvr’s barn. 

‘* Let me go to the house,” said the Dictator ; ‘‘ Iam dry.”’ 

. . . The Dictator mixes excellent juleps, 

Returning to Bricbat, I learned that Francis I1. has still some 
friends in the mountains, and at Galivanti, near Picannini, they 
had raised the Bourbon flag. 





I don’t like the way in which Francis II. has looked at me, when 
we have met, of late. Though partially crippled by my many 
severe injuries received on the battle-field, I shall take no nonsense 
from him, and if he doesn’t look out, he will get a bat in the eye. 

Next week, I am going up to Galivanti, to put down the Bour- 
bonist demonstrations there. I understood that there are some 
irregular troops encamped in the place, but I fancy that with a few 
of my favorite Zouaves, I can rout them completely. 

I told Cavour of my intentions... 

‘* T will penetrate their mountain fastness,’’ I said, ‘‘ and scatter 
them to the four winds!” 

‘** Look out you don’t become dissipated ;” he replied. 

‘* How, dissipated ?’? 

‘*O, you are not accustomed to their Fastness up there!” aaid 
he. 

I reproved him for his levity, and he promised to joke no more 
on such subjects. 

Next time I write, you shall hear the particulars of my expedi- 
tion to Galivanti. 

Viva la Liberta ! 
McARonet. 
“SNAIX.” 


Our English half and half brothers are becoming interested in 
our politics, and Once a Week informs its readers that in his early 
youth, Uncle Ase Lincotn— 

‘* Went to work to hew hickory and gum trees, to graprle with remonstrating 
bears, and to look out for the too frequent rattlesnake.” 

And the old work is still before him. The country expects you, 
oh ABRAHAM, to hew another Old Hickory tree, it asks you to 
grapple with Bears which are doing their best to bear down all 
national stock below par, and last,not least, it ardently desires 
that you will keep a special look out for the Rattlesnakes which 
adorn the flags of secession. So mote it be! 

Eee cn a eee es 
Improvement of Nassau Street. 

“The perpetual jam of vehicles and foot passengers in Nassau street. makes it, 
during the business hours of the day, a nuisance, as it, at present, is allowed to 
remain. We would suggest to our city authorities the expediency of flagging it 
from one side to the other, excluding carts, carriages and horses, and turning it 
into a promenade, similar to the courts which abound in the cities of London and 
Paris.’’—Herald 29th. 


Vanity Farr, as a cheaper and more thorough manner of im- 
proving Nassau street, suggests the removal of the Herald office. 


a 


A Hint to South Carolina—The Cause of the Oppressed. 


Our fathers, declaring their independence, threw off the op- 
pression of the mother country, and summed up their grievances 
as ‘‘Taxation without Representation.’” We suggest to the 
nascent revolutionists of the impatient republic of South Carolina, 
who seem to be in a dilemma as to the nature of their ‘‘cause,”’ 
that they state it to the puzzled world as ‘‘ Representation with- 
out Taxation.”’ 

ees ee 


A Short Ultimatum for Secessionists by a Doctor of the Laws. 


General Jacxson’s Latin Oration at Cambridge, when he re- 
ceived their Academic Honors, as reported by Major Jack Down- 
1N@, viz :—‘‘E. Pluribus Unum. Sine qua non.” - 





By Our Vulgar Contributor. 


Jonzs.—I say Brown, why is General Sanprorp the best man jo 
get up a Draft in the State militia? 
Brown (disgustingly).— Because he is a Blower. 





. 


Conundrum by a Senator’s Lady. 

Why is the Union like a quince? Because it must be preserved. 
$$$ ——__$_§_ 

How S.C.may surprise Major Anderson 


Treat him like a gentleman. 
hte aT AE 


South Carolina Argument. 
Purely Rhett-Orr-ical. 
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SPURIOUS DRUGS —CAUTION! 
Vanity Fair. 

Sm :—This is to caution the Publick against spewrious drugs sold 
everywhere by Hawkers, which they are many of them poizens. 
Self am Patentea of a Fructifire for the Hare, large loads of base 
imitations of which is now vended by unprincipal Charletons. 
Look out for them Charletons! My Hare stuff is the grice of a fur- 
clad animal, name of which kept secred. The grice pammed off 
by the Charletons is frecuently that of the ‘‘ fretfull Porkyoupine.” 
I send herewith ascech of a young man aflickted with that Counter 
Feet, supposing it to be my grice. 

Try my Grice for the Hare. None genuine unless signed- 

A. Biosss on the rapper. 


Litt GY 
> ev 745 
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PORTRAIT OF THE AFFLICTED INDIVIDUAL. 
AA aS 


LOOD-MONEY. 


Mr. Tennyson tells us that the ‘“‘lust of gain in the spirit of 
Catn’’ is worse than the horrors of war. 

We agree with Mr. Tennyson. 

And we think that the most fearful, the bitterest, the most 
indelible sarcasm ever uttered at our Yankee ‘‘smartness’’ and 
cupidity, has just now been uttered, and by ourselves. 

In a word, we have, with the utmost nonchalance, entered upon 
a brisk and thriving . . . and doubtless a remunerative . . . trade 
in muskets, sabres, cartridges, etc., to be used... O, monstrous 
conclusion! . . by the Southern disunionists against our fathers, 
our brothers, and our sons ! 

Arms incite to warfare. 

He who bears a sword is prove to use it. If the South is filled 
with muskets and sabres, so much greater is the probability of 
war. But what matters that, if our Yankee smartness makes 
money out of the trade? After war is well inaugurated, and the 
blood of our near and dear relatives and friends (if anything save 
money can be near and dear to us!) is pouring plentifully from the 
wounds made by these sabres and muskets that we have made such 
a good thing of, let us invent some new turpentine-balls, some 
Greek fire, that cannot be quenched, and sell it to the enemy at 
fancy prices. Our hearth-stone may crack with the heat of our 
blazing roof-trees, but then, think what fortunes might be made! 
A neat and effective method of torturing women and children, 
without trouble or expense, would also be a good card, and ought 
to pay at least a hundred per cent. on investment. Awake, smart 
Yankee inventors, there is a smell of blood-money in the air! 
Why content yourselves with the vulgar shipping of vulgar arms? 
Cannot your genius aspire to loftier flights . . . and greater profits ? 


Fortunately, there is a high crime denominated mispriston of | 
treason, with a high penalty attached thereto, and this sending off | 


of weapons to a rebellious people comes under that denomination. 
It chances sometimes, that our laws are enforced, and in this case, 
we hope to see many wholesome imprisonings, with hard labor 
and low diet, bestowed upon the few smart Yankees who are enter- 
prising enough to barter their brothers’ blood for gold, and to 
dabble in hideous carnage as one dabbles in stocks! 


ITY FATR. 





PECULATIVE CHIVALRY. 


Shades of departed cucumbers! A portion of your coolness is 
yet vouchsafed unto us. Roperr Macarre is nowhere: Frorp— 
Fort Snelling, Willett’s Point, New Bedford, Mule contract, Dr 
Groot swindle, Illegal acceptances, Stolen bonds, and General 
Gouging Froyp—has spoken. In nearly every late fraud and 
swindle (not in every one, that would be impossible) he has been 
an aider and abettor—or rather, no better. Whatever cause it may 
suit him to assign for his desertion in the hour of discovery, it is 
Vanity Fatr’s decided belief that the real reason was T—reason. 
And now he has spoken! Several misguided persons gave a 
‘‘ splendid banquet’’ in Richmond, the other day, to the great pecu- 
—and absquatulator, ‘‘in token of the high admiration in which 
the course of Gov. Froyp is held in leaving the Cabinet.’’ The 
chivalric peculator entertained the banqueters with a speech only 
three hours long, composed chiefly of the following pleasant fea- 
tures. 

lst. Blackguardism. 

2d. Blasphemy. 

The peculator has turned pious, and after the example of his 
great Masters, quotes largely from the scriptures. An accurate 
computation enables us to state that the pious peculator’s little 
speech contained among other beauties of diction, 17 ‘last drops 
of his blood,” and 183 allusions to the Deity. Here is a specimen, 
quite at random, of the pious peculator’s remarks: 

“T said and felt it, and, as God is my judge, I would have given 
the blood of my life as soon as a chew of tobacco to a stranger in 
the wilderness, to make that good.” (Tremendous applause.) 

Classical mind, the pious peculator’s, isn’t it? Neat, but not 
the least gaudy. But the following, referring to the resignation of 
General Cass, a grand close of the long public life of a statesman 
and patriot, to whom he refers as that ‘‘ glorious old premier,’’ is 
yet greater and still less gaudy: ~ 

‘*Then gentlemen, I clapped my hands again. I was sorry to 
part from him, God knows, . . . but when he left I could not help 
cocking my eye andsaying, ‘ God speed you old man to the North.’ 
(Laughter and applause.) 

‘‘ Laughter and applause !’’ How comic and appropriate! 

How refreshing it is to think that we have had in the Cabinet of 
the United States, for nearly four years, the author of language so 
strikingly chaste and beautiful ! 

One word more, O Pious Peculator! and then we have done 
with you, for the present. We used to think that a person who 
would repeat a confidential conversation was No Gentleman. We 
take it all back; we sit corrected. You have shown us that to 
violate official confidence and private faith by publishing to the 
world, not only what was said in such conversations, but also 
what was Not said (we don’t mean to say you filjed; oh! dear, 
no) is entirely consistent with—chivalry ! Some people won’t seem 
to see it in that way, P. P., but then, you see, they don’t know 
anything about chivalry ? Go on, O Pious Peculator ; tell us some 
more. Don’t stop on our account, but go Right Ahead, even if 
honor and decency are Left Behind. 


— 
-_ 


On the Gaff 


“The people of this city should be informed that there was no session of the 
Board of Aldermen on Monday because Ald. Genet, the President of the Board, 
with several of his colleagues, had gone to 
23, 1861. 


And that’s just what they did. Ah—’twas a Nice Party—Sports 
and prize-fighters, councilmen, garroters, city dignitaries, burglars, 
aldermen, thieves and all that sort of people. Ten thousand dol- 
lars were up on this main; and the grand council of New York— 
of the city which is so uncommonly good that it imprisons and 
fines men for Sabbath breaking—suspended action in order that 
the thieves, aldermen, sports and prize-fighters might collogue 
together at a cock-fight ! 

We beg the Historian of the future who centuries hence will be 
turning over these volumesof Vanrry Farr for social pictures of the 
age, not to forget this pleasing and amusing incident. Should he 
wish to illustrate it, he will find many of the faces in that rare 
and antique work “ Engravings of all the portraits formerly kept 
in the Rogue’s Gallery. New York, A. D. 1964.” 


a 
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a cock-fight."—-N. F. Tribune, Jan, 


A Word for Brigham Young 
You cannot serve God and Mormon. 
pevener 
Salesman’s Idea of Liberty. 
Liberty of the Yard. 
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YE MERRIE ANDREW OF BOSTON AND HIS BLVNDERBVSS. 
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A New Ladder to Learning. 

| The Readers of Vanrry Farr have been 
| told of Puritan Garviner who proposes to 
' combine the Bible with the Tread Mill. 

| Another philanthropic saoler in England 
| has devised a method of making the machine 
isubservient to the purposes of education. 
| His plan is to inscribe the letters of the 
alphabet upon the steps of the wheel, by 
each revolution of which the illiterate con- 
| viet has the rudiments of learning, if not 
exactly at his fingers’ ends, certainly at the 
|teps of his toes. The combinations of the 
lletters into words of one syllable or more 
| tre subsequently acquired, according as the 
jconvict has been sentenced for a shorter or 
jlonger Spell. 








Preserves vs. Pickles. 


In the intervals between frosts, it is com- 
mon to hear the remark ‘‘What a pickle our 
streets are in!’ Now to our way of thinking, 
| the pa!pitating glow of mud to which Broad- 
| way is subject at such times, might better 
be compared to Currant Jelly than to any 
Pickle ; particulariy since FErNanpo Woop 
| has prohibited the ase of salt asan ingredient 
in the Street Commissioner’s Preserves. 





To Our Short-Sighted Readers. 


The best place to see small bills. 
In the contribution-box. 


——— 


A Broker’s Duty. 
Taking Notes. 
And yet, ‘* He takes no note on time—To 
suve from loss.” 








Wanted—A Pair of very Old Ladies’ 
Dresses. 
For Capt. Foore of the Navy Yard, and 
SanrorD of the Militia. 
aero -—C—~=~=—i‘<‘i! 
Calf’s Foote Jelly. 
Foorte's feat. 





One of the “ Hamlet Bells.” 
OPHELIA. 





Strapping Fellows. 
Rakey and his pupils. 





The Best Bred Man in England. 


SHEWYNGE YE MANNERE IN WHYCHE HK DID PRESENTE YE PARKERIAN ARMYS, AFFECTYNGE The ‘‘ Master of the Rolls.’’ 


YE AVDIENCE EVEN VNTO TEARES. 

















The President of the United States. December, 1860. 


Ecc. xc. 
‘* Woe to that land whose ruler is a child.” 
Far more, where Age with wisdom’s empty 


show, 


When storming blasts of bold-voiced treason blow, 


And loud rebellions waves are dashing wild 


Clings to the swaying helm with nerveless hand, 


Hugging a wretched mockery of command, 


Worthless, though peace through sky and ocean smiled. 


When “ horror of great darkness” clouds the land, 


Must little souls in this our greatest need, 
Sway with uncertain hand the pastoral rod, 


Ungraced with foresight, boldness, loyal heed 


To Truths’ unclouded star, assume to lead 
The state along her doubtful way untrod ? 
How long! Rise thou, and judge the earth, 








Don’t seek for it. 
The bubble Reputation in Bucuanan’s mouth. 


O God. 


! 


“This Gentle Concord in the World.” 

Ex-Pres. Pierce has lately sold out all his bank and other 
stocks, taking the hard money and making a special deposit of it 
i rd bank. 
ap obi gem truth in the rumor that this was done through 
jealousy of Ewerson’s Conduct of Life, for the philosopher has 
always been in Concord with the by no means purse-proud 
politician, and we all remember how our Ex-Pres. once gave assent 
to a——but 

Hold, sir, there’s my Purse. 


fie See 
A Exchange in Sicily. 

Jan. 5.—The shells thrown by the Sardinians at Gaeta, have 
penetrated to the room over that occupied by the King. His 
Ministers insist that he shall Change his Quarters. : 

Jan. 6.—The Sardinians have nobly offered to Change his Quar- 
ters and are still Shelling Out. 





How to treat the Guns of Fort Sumpter when they become 
offensive to Secessionists. 


Discharge them. 
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RICHELIEU, 


ADAPTED TO THE TIMES. 
WixrikE_p Scorr. 


Ricueviev, (his first appearance in the character,) - - - - . 
Krxe Lovuts, (his farewell engagement,) - - - Jas. BucHANAN. 
RICHELIEU.—RememBeR MY GRAND MAXi(MS!—FiRsT EMPLOY ALL METHOD 
LOUIS.—Faltina THEss ? 
RICHELIEU.—ALt MEANS TO crUsH! 


S TO CONCILIATE,. 
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THE THIRD HOUSE. 
** A shambles of the parliament house !’’ 
3 Henry VI., Act 1, Scene 1. 
Lerrer VI. 


about Lobbywomen, 


OLD BAnaLes was a 
sensible man, after 
all. When a man 
gets to that time of 
life which lies be- 
yond the darkness 
of the Middle Ages; 
when he begins to 
wish all his hair 
would turn gray 
instead of being 

: gyzzly in spots ; 
en he looks for- 
ward to being 
known, at no dis- 
tant day, as the 

=e venerable 





ing, being chiefly 
= — associated with 
dyspepsia, ceases to have for him its pristine charms, when purple 
and fine linen come to be regarded as youthful and expensive lux- 
uries ; when he begins to philosophize'upon the apparently incon- 
trovertible statement that Boys will be Boys ; then, happy he who 
hath made friends with the Lares and Penates, and whom, especi- 
ally, the God of comfort has taken under his protection. If he 
has no Lares and Penates of his own, let him staightway make 
friends with some other persons. There are no inns, now-a-days, 
in which you and I, dear reader, and Jack Fatsrarr can take 
our ease, as in the good old times, that, like choice wines, have 
improved so much with age, and which I honestly believe were 
neither more nor less sour than our own, when new. There are 
no inns: there are hotels, to be sure, but you wouldn’t think of 
taking your ease in a caravanserai, would you? where can we 
take our ease, then, which must, by all means, be taken some- 
where, lest we run to seed, but in our own homes, if we are of the 
class of Brenepict, or miscellaneously, if jolly bachelors, in the 
snuggeries of our brother Arabs ? 

I am not sure that this process ever actually went on in the mind 
of the illustrious civic General, or, indeed, that any other process 
was conducted in those premises, beyond the very simple act of 
ratiocination involved in arriving at a conclusion respecting the 
advisability of taking another drink, or the ingenious and quite 
original parliamentary expedient of moving to lay that motion on 
the table or that the onthe do now adjourn. BaNGLEs was proba- 
bly one of those carnal and unphilosophic creatures who, contented 
with results, do not care to trouble themselves much about the 
process by which they are reached. He knew that his own House- 
hold Gods had been sacrificed to uncomfortable splendor and that 
the utter regardlessness of expense evinced by Mrs. B., otherwise a 
fine, sensible, and ungrammatical lady, had banished comfort from 
his fireside ; indeed, had exiled the very fireside itself. Woe to 
that man, I say, whose fireside is a register! I do not believe the 
dome-tic virtues can coéxist with the system of calorification 
through a hole in the wall, they all went out with the last cracking, 
roaring, and glowing wood-fire. Unhappy he who has no chairs 
that are not too fine to put his feet on, who has no room where he 
can smoke irrespective of curtains; no snuggery that can be 
“littered up ;” no quiet corner where he and his friend and the 
bottle to give him, may meet round a blazing hearth with their 
feet (not the bottle’s, however) on the hob, or their legs dangling 
over the side of the great easy chairs, and where, with genial chat 
of times and men that have gone and were so delightful when they 
were here, only we didn’t know it then, the rusty old chain of 
friendship may be made to gleam again. And so I don’t blame 
poor old Banaxzs in the least for moving his Household Gods from 
his own house, where they couldn’t have felt at home, and setting 
them up on either side of the andirons in the widow Josty’s library ; 
where you either will or will not remember, we left him with 
a note of interrogation, at the end of the last chapter. To my 
mind, as I said just now, he was a sensible man. And oh! what 
a dear good woman was Mrs. Josty to find out his little weakness 
and pour oil upon the poor fellow’s wounds. The Good Samaritan 
business generally pays six per cent , after all. A flask of sweet- 
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oil and £0: 0s. : 2d, I believe was the amount invested by the 
Samaritan gentleman referred to; think of it, Mrs. Jopty, sweet- 
oil and 2d, for eternal gratitude—and a vote thrown in! 
If Banaxzs were of the generation of kid gloves and deux-temps 
I suspect I wouldn’t have found him taking his ease in the widow’s 
library. She would have done him as she does CapErs, who re- 
presents the Fifth Phalanx District of South Carolina, and has taken 
to TerpsicHors as the settled conviction of his maturer years ; or 
as she does that little fellow Tarantuter, who is said to be the 
youngest member of the House. Look at the littleman ashe spins 
round the room supporting, in rather a closer way than circum- 
stances absolutely require, the handsomest woman in the room. 
Fanny Epterts is no longer the gay, gushing, young thing she was, 
to be sure, but then marriage is not a cloister in Washington, as 
itis in most cities; and so long as a woman is handsome and 
fascinating, either or both, a few years ora husband more or less 
make very little difference to such of us men as like to dance with 
the handsome women and talk with the fascinating, as who of us 
does not? The wall-flower is a rare plant, indeed, in Wash- 
ington society. It makesits brief appearance, when it does appear, 
just after “coming out,” or just before going in. I think there is 
no other place where we old fogies have so good a time. When 
little TaranruEr does at last stop, because the music has stopped, 
and they are tuning up the fiddles for the ‘‘ Lancers” or the ‘‘ Im- 
perial,’’ just look at the pairs. There they are, after whirling 
round and round, and round the room, at a pace and with a per- 
tinacity that I verily believe must have driven the most hardened 
of dervishes wild with envy, and which I know would have laid 
the writer on the floor, a red-hot revolving mass—there they are 
just as cool and placid—nay, twice as cool, for that matter—as 
the old fellow who has been leaning against the wall near the 
folding-door, with his thumbs in his white waistcoat-pockets, 
watching the performances, and who now has the honor of impart- 
ing to you the result of his observations. So they settle down by 
the windowewhere the heavy curtains dre, Fawny only a little beady 
about the forehead, and the fingers of her gloves requiring to be 
caressed out of their little wrinkles, while her partner fans him- 
self with the two inchcsof red fan and one inch of looking-glass 
which she has given him to hold for her. My dancing days are 
over, alas! but as the middle-aged gentleman of not unpreposess- 
ing appearance, who was just now leaning against the wall, hears 
that frantic galop in the middle of which the second fiddler incon- 
tinently drops his instrument and plays the dashing accompani- 
ment with the castanets, I pat my foot (it was a very small one 
once) excitedly, and understand the feelings of the old war horse 
pricking up his ears and pawing the ground, with a fierce snort at 
the old sound of ‘‘ boots and saddle’’ or ascore of bugles; and all 
the delicious dances of the past rush in upon me and are danced 
over again, until the spell is broken with a ‘‘ Hullo, what are you 
doing here? Let’s goin to supper !” 
atineegietolilerinatlllinsticaiiimipene 
Turned up Again. 


We find the following in the Manchester Guardian, not of N. H. 
but of O. E.—Old England, you know : 

“A strange scene was enacted on Tuesday in the Bristol County Court. A 
solicitor named Guppy, had been entrusted with the conduct of one of the cases ; 
but, being evidently in a state of intoxication, gave great annoyance to the Court, 
before histurn came. At length he was fined by the judge. He threw the money 
across the table, but did not cease interrupting the proceedings, he was ultimately 
taken out of the Court by two policemen.”’ © 

We are very, very sorry to learn such things of The Young Man 
by the Name of Gupry. When we last heard of him in,a work by 
the eminent Diok Ens he was in comparatively flourishing—but 
we give him up. Attaining the dignity of solicitor has not made 
him solicitous of appearing as a great moral example. 

oo 
Unpardonable. 
Why is the “ objecting” member of Congress from Kentucky 


like a chandelier ? 


Because it is a burner, and he is a Burnett 

Why is the above conundrum like a South Carolina ancestor? 

Because it is a Gas-con. 
A Scotchman’s Opinion of Broadway. 

‘¢ This bonnie Broadway, in winter, minds me just o’ the heather 
in Scotlarid; for it’s a’ fu’ o’ Bells that peep out fresh an’ win- 
som, fra’ amang the Furze.”’ 

Why the World can never Come to an End. 


Because it’s always Round. 
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TO YOU WHO READ. 


HEN the Time 
comes. 

Should this 
country pass 
softly through 
the present 


crisis. 

Should Fanaticism and 
Delirium be remembered 
as things that were ? 

Should we ever, when 
primus inter magnos—first 
among the great nations 
searchingly review the real 
origin of the danger. 

Should it be asked, eax- 
quocunque capite—from 
what cause did all this 

- spring? 

Then will it be answered 
clearly and truly by the 
scholar of the Coming Age 

* that the great beginning 
and the continued aggrava- 
tion of the Curse was in 

- tolerating the existence of 
that vast number of vile 
leeches, contemptible cor- 
morants, remore, TiTR Bar- 
NACLEs, parasites, what you 
will that is base and blood- 
sucking—in short, of Poli- 
ticians. There’s where the 
Curse lies. a 

For years past Congress 
has been a great Cock-pit 
where men of small talent 
and great bombast, quar- 
reled over the Negro. 
They spit and snarled, 
swore, and sometimes 

fought ; and the whole country thought it such a beautiful thing. 
Suchan Immense Importance! So Exciting. Business was shelved 
—tucked out of the way among Committees—the Lobby sprung up 
into rank, riotous luxuriance—no matter—the Negro, the Negro, 
the Everlasting Negro was all in all—and Buncombe and Squab- 
bling and Gas went shares with him. 

Bur the Poxrrictans flourished. Oh it was grand for them. The 
more they squabbled so much the more they swindled. Like 
pickpockets at a fair, they got up fights, to cover rascality. 

Hard words, hey? As the Lord liveth thereis not one word here 
spoken which will not appear as solemn truth in future History. 

The North has been drunk and the South mad with this stuff of 
Politics. Every youth south of Mason and Dixon’s, who had an 
average coon’s sense, devoted himself to Po-li-tics, Patrick 
Henry and the Resolutions and speeching and debating. So that 
it at last became very true, as somebody boasted a year or two 
ago, that every boy of twelve, there, knew more about the history 
of Southern politics than the college-bred men of the North did of 
their own. . 

It was true enough, too. Much joy we wish them of the know- 
ledge. But they are not so well posted as Mexicans and Chilians 
are in the important history of their own pronunciamentos. To be 
sure Chilenos can’t generally read. No im; f 

Now we have sowed the Wind, and are reaping the Whirl- Wind. 
A devil of a one it is, too! Hope you like it! 

Now just let it be remembered—and the sooner you begin to 
digest the fact the better—we shall get out of this mess to little 
purpose if we are going straight back to the rule of the Old Hacks 


or of any “ Politicians.” What we want is Business Men to do 


Business—not speech-makersand gladiators. Diplomacy is chang- 
ing rapidly abroad—the old Camerilla corruption is giving way to 
Political Economy and Educated Business Management. 

But before this can be done, the men of the United States—very 
probably You who read this among the number—must learn to 
disuse much of your national Gasconade, Self-Conceit, Strut, Vain 
Gloriousness, Braggart, High-Falutinism and Impertinent Vaunt- 
ing—and in short, Spread-Eagleism of all kinds. We have hada 
great deal too much of it_ and you have made It, and not merir the 
test of qualification for oftice. ‘It must all be stopped. You have 
disgusted Sense with your atrocious Vanity, and reflected it in your 
precious politicians. And now in the time of need, you see what 
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the wind-bags are made of! Let there be a general sweep, a 
general clear-out, and in future an age of new principles and of 
new and solid Men. Give us a Re-Election, new Representatives, 
and a fresh start. 


— 


OUR SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
MEcHANICS. 





Among the recent applications for patents, the most interesting 
is one for an invention by which the telegraph will communicate 
speeches and other matters without any preliminary writing. 
The speaker takes in his mouth, between the cheek and jaw a 
small hollow Ball of softened zinc, filled with sulphuric acid and 
connected with the battery by a floss wire. The ball yielding as 
readily as india-rubber, each pressure by the cheek, jaw and teeth 
of the speaker transmits a current that registers the sign of a 
corresponding syllable. The number of syllables being few com- 
pared with the number of words, the vocabulary will not be 
formidable. Under this invention it is contemplated to have a 
system of tubing, enclosing wires terminating in the zinc balls, 
from the desk of every Member of Congress to the telegraph 
office, so that by clapping the ball in his mouth as he catches the 
speaker’s eye, the jaw of the member and the telegraph will com- 
mence working at the same moment, and the metrorolitan press 
will have his speech with only one intermediate copying. A cut- 
off is provided by which the Press can interrupt the current when- 
ever the remarks are considered not worth reporting (as may 
sometimes happen) ; and also a brake-attachment to keep the 
recoil current, in such case, from knocking the gentleman over. 
The inventor is favorably known to the public by his proposition 
to blow up Fort Moultrie, by tubing under water with sections of 
the Charleston Artesian well, the timely discovery of which 
caused the abandonment of that Fort by Major AnpERson. 


A Userut Hint To tae Sours rrom a Screntiric Boranist. 

In case of a want of ammunition in the Southern States, why 
not use the May Apple—the Podophyllun Pett-at-um; though, if 
what chemists tell us be true, that its active principle, like that of 
the Cotton-plants, is always Pod-a-phyllin’ it may be too valuable 
to throw away. 

Borany. 
**The common chat of gossips when they meet.’’—DrypEn. 

The Cotton-plantfhas been well-named by botanists the Gossypium, 
for the Cotton States certainly have more to say now-a-days than 
any others. 


A Honr ror THe GEOGRAPHICAL Sociery. 


Our old Aunt-Arctic wondered why they don’t call the very cold 
regions far up North—North Poland. " 


MerTEOROLOGICAL REPORT FROM THE PRESENT Arctic EXPEDITION. 
Weather—Hayes-y. 
CHEMISTRY. 
Rule in use in Hard Times, 
Regulus of Ante-mony. 


Nitrate of Silver. 
Lodgings 25 cents. 


Oil of Juglandium. 
Whiskey. 


Terra Umbra. 
Dreamland. 


Sophistical, but True. 


While all business is at a stand still in Charleston, and all trade 
is stopped, drinking is said to bo more prevalent than ever. This 
Vanity Farr thinks, is readily explained by the fact that Collector 
Cotcock bas resigned, and the State has erected batteries in the 
harbor which make the Bar the only Custom House. 








Con: for Free-Masons Only. 


Why is the Order like the French Sceptic, Vianereau? 
Because one of its principal works is A-hymn-on Reason ! 





Such al. 


Why are good pickings to be got from a Breach of Promise Case ? 
Because it is a tender lawin’. 
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A Bit ot Information. 


It has been widely stated that Mr. Rargy 
can subdue the most obstinate horse with- 
out putting a Bit in his mouth. This may 
be so; but in every instance that came un- 
der our own observation of the great hippo- 
gogue’s power, we remarked that he gave 
his horse a couple of Rolls before he had 
done with him. 





Philologico-Idealism. 


Perhaps the best proof of the real unreali- 
ty of apparent existences lies in our com- 
monly-accepted language of description. 
Thus, we all know that an Unspeakable 
delight, is, after all, Nothing to Speak Of. 





By Our Bowery Contributor. 
Why did the Pope procure a certain Gen- 
eral to subjugate Italy ? 
Because he thought he could, with his 
assistance, Lamm-her easier (Lamoriciére.) 





A Most Unsatisfactory Con. 


Why were the gold-fields of California, 
in 1845, like those of Australia in 1850 ? 
Never Mined ! 





A Nut for the Times. 


Who was Cuestnvut’s political progenitor ? 
A. Burr. 





Advice for the guidance of Hens during 
the Winter months. 


Lay Still. 











WEATHERCOCK JOURNALISM. 


The Washington Correspondent of the Herald is an extraordi- 
narily prudent person. He is bound to get at the truth of every 
report that comes up in the City of Magnificent Distances, so he 
gives each side of each rumor, one after another, with a refreshing 
gravity, and impudence, swearing to the truth of every one as it 
appears. 

The following, we have every reason to believe, was written by 
a young man, a pupil of this indefatigable journalist. The 
success with which the scholar has emulated his teacher’s manner 
is remarkable. As to the means by which we came into possession 
of the document, we leave the reader to guess : 

“TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE for a Daily paper; WAsHINGTON, 
Monpay : There is not the slightest doubt but what a well-organized 
conspiracy is on foot, having the capture of the Capitol and public 
buildings for its object. In fact, it is openly acknowledged by many 
of the Southern senators, and is a common topic for hotel-discus- 
sion, etc. 

‘*Turspay : The report in yesterday’s Herald, concerning the 
conspiracy to seize the Capitol has created the greatest excitement 
here. The plot is so deeply laid and well managed that hardly 
anybody knew of its existence, until informed by the Herald. 

‘* Wepnespay : I have been tracing the ‘‘ great conspiracy”’ story 
to its source, and can state positively that no such plot exists. 
The people of Washington would rise as one man, to quell any 
attempt at an outrage of that nature. 

‘‘Tuurspay : New developments have come out, showing the 
conspiracy to capture Washington, on the 4th of March, to be 
much more serious than was at first imagined. All the prepara- 
tions are completed, and a force of 2,000 men are now perfecting 
themselves in the use of arms. The ringleaders are, some of 
them, men in high places. I am not permitted, at present, to en- 
ter into details. 

‘‘Fripay: The ‘conspiracy’’ hoax is just now the theme of 
talleand laughter here in all circles. General Scotr informs me 
that with a force of fifty men, the city could be held against a 
mob of ten thousand. ‘The story originated with one of the cheap 


Equestrian.—* An, yes ! 
FOR CRUISER, NOW ; 
THE BOYS SHOUTED ‘‘ Raregy !’’ 


| 
| 
| 








PLEASANT HALLUCINATION. 


Tuat's THE CRUISER TAIL. DOBBIN IS FREQUENTLY TAKEN 
AND I DON’T KNOW WHETHER it’s THE WHISKERS, OR WHAT, BUT 
AFTER ME JUsT NoW, AS I RODE THROUGH THE PARK!’ 





scurrilous lobby organs . . . a paper whose columns are notoriously 
venal. Evidently the alarmist dodge is about played out. 

‘*Sarurpay: A secret investigation is being held, with a view 
to ferreting out the real facts concerning the proposed besiegement 
of Washington on the 4th of March. Much startling intelligence 
bas come to light, and the Mayor informed me, last night, that he 
was willing to bet ten to one that Lincotn would never be inaug- 
urated here. Next week, I shall doubtless be at liberty to disclose 
all. 

‘*Sunpay: The Committee of Inquiry into the Washington- 
seizure conspiracy, have settled the whole affair beyond a doubt. 
It is an absurd canard, invented by some newspaper-correspondent 
in want of a sensation-paragraph,”’ 





—_ - 


Lucus a non Lucendo. 
Calling a boy a shaver because he has no beard. 
Or establishing a stationery business in Walker street. 
Or setting up a policy Fence in Wall street. 
Or supposing that a Bripoer can become a good Katerer. 


Or believing that your clothes will not become Seedy because 
your wife has a Sowing Machine. 


oo 


‘““If this be Treason.” 
Though the remedy's old still its virtue will hold, 
Whenever the olive—branch fails : 
When men, armed for treason, our letters may seize on, 
Like Hot try suspending the mails. 


Washington. 


Whenever a Washington paper publishes an original joke, guns 
are immediately fired in the outskirts of the city. There hasn’t 
been a gun fired in the outskirts of Washington for many, many 
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GAUDEAMUS. 


! light - hearted 
elderly man,hop- 
skipping along 
the gay thor- 
oughfare, - 

Say why so elastic 
thy tread, so con- 


impart to one of 
some singular stir 
aware 

The mystery of this 
electrical light- 
ness that baffles 
my guessing?’ 


‘Kind sir, I your 
testion will con, 
though of rid- 
dies, indeed, I no 
solver am, 
But first let me sing gaudeam, and likewise laus Deo et gloria, 
That I, on the Way called the Broad, somewhat fearless of knife 
and revolver am, 
Where lately I shambled with dread, like a country lout red 
from Peoria.” - 





= 


‘‘ The reason, in guise debonnair my Broad Way with flowers I’m 


seal 

Is that ence whispers ‘Old boy, your scalpis secure on your 
skull again, 

For Justice has doubled her fists the bloated bread-baskets to bat- 


ter in, 
And settle the hash of such coves as Eyricut, and Massgy, and 
Moutuiean ?”’ 


‘¢ Then dance me a light saraband, while I in a wild saltarello 
My feelings hilarious depict, with festival glee as I fling again, 
Exclaiming ‘Give Justice her head, for she is a jolly good fellow, 
When catching the Voice of the Day, she sings the good song of 
Sing-Sing again !’’’ 





TREMENDOUS IDEA. 


We find the following immense article in the Independent South, 
published at Holly Springs, Mississippi: 

A First nats Ipza.—We were informed, a day or two back by a gentleman 
engaged in forwarding the undertaking, that our fellow-citizens in the vicinity of 
Waterford are making up a volunteer company of elderly men, who are to be 
ready for service in a few days, every man to take with him a negro man, who is 
to act as body servant to his master, and fight by his side if necessary. Some 
who are not able to go into service are offering to furnish the negro for such non- 
slaveholder as will volunteer. They are going to tender their services to the 
Governor to go to any point in the State ; but not to leave the State. The con- 
ception is a first rate one, and should be carried out in other portions of the 
State. Our Waterford friends expected to plete their ization on yester- 
day. 

Elderly gentlemen with negroes to fight for them. First rate. 
Then those sedentary individuals who offer to furnish the negro. 
Gr’r’rand. Evidently no fighting can be done without a black 
body servant there. Cuffy is to carry the gun of course, fire it 
when directed, and we presume do up all the practical and danger- 
ous part of the fighting, while the elderly gentleman ‘ direvts.’’ 

In the old times some of the ancestors of these warriors an- 
nounced at once, that 

‘* For to fight the enemy 
We're going for to go.” 

But the Holly Springers are satisfied so far with declaring 
through their organ that they ‘‘ are Going to tender their services 
to the Governor, to Go’’—which is quite a variation on the old 
song. Let us hope and pray that the venerable gentlemen and 
their sable pro-combatants and brethren-in-arms may be content 
with stopping ‘‘ at the word Go,” and not be compelled by force 
of secessive circumstances to expose their aged forms and eleven 
hundred dollar aids to the villainous bullets which respect 
neither chivalric propriety nor colored property. 





A Trying Situation. 
A Whaler’s after the Whale is along side. 
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“ REGRETS.”’ 


‘* Mayor Woop regrets.” 

Now nobody would be astonished at Fernanpo’s expressing 
regrets could he once be brought to see the deeds of his 
past life, as they are viewed by all honest men. The bitter agony 
of remorse which would shoot across that conscience once wide 
awaked might be placed in rivalry with anything narrated of 
Preee: saints who by centuries of self-torture sought to rule the 

nite. 

But Fernanpo, we’re sorry to say, hasn’t manifested the slightest 
sign of decent contrition or compunction. For aught we know he 
still believes himself perfect, and his enemies a batch of iniquitous, 
nasty wretches. His regrets—excepting such as he sends to invi- 
tations—are for anything but his sins. He regrets, in short, that he 
cannot aid treason, civil-war, and disunion by helping the State of 
Georgia to arms. If he had the power, he says he “would sum- 
marily punish the authors of this seizure of private property.’’ 

Thank God that he hasn’t! Thank God that his evil will and 
unscrupulous selfishness have been pretty effectually repressed, 
and.that he cannot disgrace our city and country as no man in his 
position ever did before in this lant 

Fernanpo—there’s some law left yet, in New York to keep guns 








from going over to the enemy. You maythink that Lex de Minie- 
mas non curat—but it does—it cures’em a good deal and it’ll cure 
you some day, after the fashion recommended by the Evening Post 
—wasn’t it /—if you’re not careful. 
f ew-w-w! your repentance! ! 

‘*T am no baby, I, that with base prayers, 

I should repent the evils I have done ; 

Ten thousand worse than ever yet I did, 

Would I perform if I might have my will ; 

If one good deed in all my life I did, 

I do repent it from my very soul.’’ 

ai ae ee 


TRUE ENOUGH. 


Vanity Fair finds the following item at present in favor among 
the weeklies: 


‘*Tt was recently remarked that a spider’s web furnishes a better plan for the 
laying out of new cities than any which has yet been devised by surveyors and 
engineers, Any one who can finda distinct and complete web unbroken will se 
how beautifully regular it is, and how perfectly adapted for the quickest passage 
from one point to another. The concentric rings are not circles, but polygons ; 
radiating exquisitely regular and straight.” 


Exactly. But to pass over the fact that some old illustration of 
More’s Utopia or of Campanella did present the world—two 
centuries ago—with a quaint view of sucha radiating town, we 
would call attention to the circumstance that Down East and Out 
West speculators long ago discovered “ that a Spider’s Web fur- 
nishes a better plan for the laying out of new cities, etcetra and 
soforth,” as shown by the old ballad, 


‘¢ Will you walk into my parlor, said the spider to the fly.”” 


Don't you remember, sir, how spiderly you were induced to put 
your odd dimes into the great and growing metropolis of Wan- 
quanokwaka? Buzz'z’z? And be it furthermore advised that the 
spider-web principle not only furnishes an admirable plan for the 
‘laying out’’ of cities, but also of small capitalists. How effectu- 
ally was our friend Jossy ‘‘laid out’’ after being webbed into a 
promising Jersey plan for a new city—a Petra or Perranus, in 
sabulo, a town among the sands. And how thoroughly Govern- 
ment has been Coss-webbed. Buzz’z'z! 


<> 


Note to a note Broker. 


Sin :—I must decline selling you the note at the rate you speak of. 
But permit me to express my obligation for the Great Interest you 
would have taken in the negociation. Yours, 

AmsBross Fiscu.. 

P. S.—Authentic. 





> 


How to Shell Charleston. 
Send our ex-collecter Avausrus there to receive the revenues. 








The Governmental Power of Mexico. 
Grand-ease. 


<= 


Valuable Only on account of “ Associations.” * 
Socialistic Theories. 
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THE 


PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 


(ConTINUED. ) 
CHAPTER VI. 


The evening after Mr. Isaiah Primpenny’s meeting with his old 
schoolmate was passed by that portion of the family which had 
not yet become prodigal and wandered off into the far country of 
34th St., in a most hilariousand agreeable manner. It was at first 
proposed to go to the theatre, but Mr. Reuben Kineboy had prom- 
ised his daughter not to go to the theatre while he was away from 
home, her ideas of that place being founded upon a book she once 
read in Sunday School, which showed how a boy who used to go 
there finally came to be hung. She considered it a place where 
elderly gentlemen sit in a deep hole in the ground called a pit, 
with blushes of conscious shame on their venerable countenances, 
while their right hand neighbors are dextrously abstracting their 
watches, and the bad characters on the left are appropriating their 
wallets, after which proceeding the elderly gentlemen are always 
carried off into some dreadfully obscure place, made obliviously 
drunk, knocked down and sent to States-Prison for it. Mr. Kine- 
boy not being able to gainsay this view of the facts from actual 
observation, had allayed Miss Melissa Kineboy’s apprehensions, by 
promising that unless under the most aggravated circumstances 
of necessity, he would not venture into the street after eight o’ clock 
in the evening. 

Accordingly Mr. and Mrs. Primpenny cast about for some way in 
which they could make it most agreeable for their guest at home. 
At last Lottie Primpenny suggested that they should ask Mr. 
Kineboy to decide what he’d best like, for himself. This straight- 
forward way of proceeding was accordingly adopted. And Oh 
what an amazing comfort it would be if entertainers could only 
adopt it generally! There is Mrs. Blummerie, who when I go to see 
her always gives me sponge-cake, and charlotte-russe and chocolate- 
ice, and some of that fearful pale sherry, which instead of being 
pale ought to blush port-color for calling itself sherry at all. How 
I long to have Mrs. Blummerie ask me to name the entertainment, 
that I may reply—‘‘ My Dear Madam, since you are so kind, let it 
be a porter-house steak, rare, with Worcestershire sauce, a dish of 
sliced potatoes warmed up with milk, salt and butter after the dear 
old country fashion, a few codfish balls, a plate of assorted pickles, 
and a toby of ale.’’ When civilization has reached its acme, Mrs. 
Blummerie will do that to me! 

Accordingly Isaiah Primpenny told Reuben that he wished to 
get up a little entertainment for him, and asked as a favor that 
he’d say what he liked. 

‘Oh na-ow ’Saiah!’’ replied Reuben ‘‘da-ont ye-ou go to 
makin’ no change in yeour family arrangements for me !” 

“Change? Stuff! Wealways have something to eat in this 
house. ‘The only question is what it shall be, and one thing’s as 
easy got as another. We always have something going on, too, to 
keep us lively in the evening. Now what shall that be? Speak 
out, or upon my word, Mrs. Primpenny will feel hurt. Likewise 
Lottie and 1.” 

‘Wall—I daon’t want to hurt your feelins’—so suppose we say 
eysters? Is there sich a kind as harf-shell? I kinder thought V’d 
heerd on’em, and it’s al’ays been a pertikler desire o’ mine to know 
what harf-shell eysters was like. We daon’t git ’em any way but 
seldom, to hum, and then they’re in leetle square tins with no 
shell to ’em o’ no kind. Wall, call it harf-shell eysters, and 
singin’.” 

So oysters and singing it was. 

‘*That’s a right daown purty little gal of yours, ’Saiah!’’ said 
Mr. Kineboy. ‘‘I wish I had my Melissy here, and I vaow, 
wouldn’t they make a match team, though? Both on ’em round 
an’ rosy an’ spry, an’ I dew declare your gal an’ mine has got jist 
the same larfin’ face that you'd expect music out of as nat'ral as 
pie out of a punkin. Sing Balermy, my dear?” 

‘*T don’t know it by that name, Mr. Kineboy.” 

‘* Pa-owerful chune, Balermy! When I git hum I’ll cut it out 
of an old Sabbath Dulcimer that Melissy don’t use since I’ve gin 
her a new one, and send it to you in a Burlington Sentinel. Wall 
sing your purtiest, my dear. S’lect your own chune.” 

With a mother’s pardonable pride Mrs. Primpenny bustled up 
to the piano and opened one of Lottie’s -music books to ‘t Robert 
toi que j‘aime.’’ It was the piece which Lottie’s music master, 
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Signor Ghiribizzo, had asserted that she sang with far more expres- 
sion than Miss Blummerie. And every body knows that Miss 
Blummerie is one of those few hundred young ladies in New York 
who sing quite as well as Grisi, and would create a great sensation 
in Opera, if their aristocratic relatives didn’t make violent opposi- 
tion to their going on the stage. 

‘There, sing that for Mr. Kineboy,’’ said Mrs. Primpenny. 
‘This is out of the Italian Opera, Mr. Kineboy, and represents a 
young lady violently in love. I'll turn over the leaves for you, 
my dear.’’ 

Mr. Kineboy tipped his chair back as far as possible, lifted one 
of his immense feet, placed it across the knee of the opposite 
leg, and completed the attitude of admiring expectation by open- 
ing his mouth to a degree which would have indicated to an inex- 
perienced person that he heard through that organ exclusively. 

As Miss Lottie commenced, Mr. Kineboy’s face assumed a look 
of puzzle. He gradually drooped his chair with the progress ‘of 
the cavatina, and eventually hollowed his hand beside his ear like 
a painfully deaf person. When the voice of the fair songstress 
died away and she struck the final chords, Mrs. Primpenny turned 
from the piano with a look of proud satisfaction and waited for 
his applause. 

‘* Was the young woman raly in love with the young man?’ 
asked Mr. Kineboy. 

‘* Very much so indeed !’’ said Miss Lottie. 

“ You're sure she wan't mad with him, nor nothin’ !” 

‘*Oh no! She only felt sorry for him, she thought he was going 
to be killed.’’ 

‘* Wall, I dew declare, I thought they were havin’ an orful spat ! 
I couldn't jist ketch the words, but she seemed to be givin’ it to 
somebody pa-owerful! Don’t she say ‘O Bear! Fi for shame!’’ 
back there when she’s beginnin’ to pile it on ?’’ 

‘*Oh dear no!” replied Miss Primpenny, laughing good- 
naturedly, ‘‘ that’s ‘ Robert toi que j’aime,’ it means ‘ Robert, 
thou whom I love.’’’ 

**Oh, it does, heh? What kind o’ talk is it?” 

“Tt’s French, but the music is what they call Italian Opera.” 

“Tew be sure! Isee. It’s a French young woman makin’ an 
Eye-talian uproar. Wall! That’s a good name for it. Them 
French and Eye-talians is great on uproar as I've always heerd. 
It’s very funny. Ha, ha, ha, ha! Right-daown funny! Ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha!’’ 

And Mr. Kineboy laughed immoderately to express his delight 
at what he supposed was intended for an excellent comic song. 

‘“‘T'll tell you what to sing,” said Mr. Primpenny, perceiving 
the distress of his excellent little wife at the mistake made by 
their daughter’s audience. ‘If you want to give Reuben some- 
thing in French that he’ll really enjoy, try him on that Revolu- 
tionary thing, the hymn you know, I forget-his-name, or rather I 
don't care to say it. These children get so far ahead of us, 
Reuben, with their French and their Italian and what-not, that 
the old folks are ashamed to talk before them.” 

‘‘Oh yes !’’ said Miss Lottie enthusiastically. ‘The Marseillaise 
Hymn! How would you like to hear the song that took Sebas- 
topol, Mr. Kineboy?”’ 

‘It did take at Sebastopol, heh? They're fond o’ singin’ there, 
I suppose.” 

‘‘T mean the French sang it when they took Sebastopol, you 
know.”’ 

“‘Oh sartin! I r’collect. That was when the English fellers 
sang Annie Laurie. My Melissy sings that, but I never heerd her 
do t’other. I'll be much obleeged to you for it.” 

Animated by the desire to retrieve her late defeat, Miss Lottie 
threw her whole soul into the spirit-stirring Paean of the Barri- 
cades and Trenches. She rolled her r’s like a veritable French- 
man, and her eyes like equally liquid letters of the alphabet, 
chanting the minor passages in a passionate recitative, and con- 
vulsing her whole frame as well as that of the piano with the 
noble rage of the sentiment. The Marsellaise began to vindicate 
itself as one of those strokes of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. Mr. Kineboy’s first sign of appreciation appeared in 
a spasmodic and rythmical action of the right foot. The convul- 
sion crept up from the extremities to the trunk, and finally as the 
doctors would say, involved the whole muscular and nervous sys- 
tems. The old man’s eyes snapped, he doubled his fists, he 
swayed his body with the surging of the tempestuous measure, 
and at last, though he could not understand a single word except 
“‘ Marchons,”’ which he supposed to be a felonious conversion on 
those French feller’s part of our English “ March on,’’ for which 
they probably had no synonym in their own miserable lingo—he 
began emitting sundry deep bass growls as nearly as possible in 
chord with Miss Lottie’s soprano. When she concluded, Mrs. 


Primpenny turned to kim once more with a look of more assured 
triumph. 
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‘There, Mr. Kineboy. What do you think of the song that | 
took Sebastopol ?’’ 

‘* Think, mum? Why ef they’d sung that chune to me, I could 
ha’ tuk it myself with a pickaxe !’’ 

It being now sufficiently long after dinner for healthy organiza- 
tions to eat again, the ‘‘ harf-shell eysters’’ were brought up, ac- 
companied by several bottles of excellent Sauterne, and a dish of 
ham sandwiches. Mr. Kineboy was somewhat disappointed to find 
that harf-shell * ory differed in no material respect save position 
from oysters without any shell at all, and hesitated before taking 
the tremendous leap of swallowing them raw for the first time in 
his life, but having committed himself by his own proposal, resolved 
to learn how, or die in the attempt. After the first dozen he was 
so far from finding himself compelled to take the latter alternative, 
that he made room for a dozen more, being greatly fortified for 
the effort by a bottle of that delicious Sauterne, which he persisted 
in calling capital bottled cider. At the close of the entertainment, 
he selected one of the largest empty shells, and wrapt it in his 
bandanna ‘‘jto take hum,” as he said, ‘‘ to Melissy, who had never 
seen an eyster shell, and he kalkilated she wouldn’t mind knowin’ 
what they was like.’’ 

A pleasanter little family than reassembled near the piano after 
the ‘‘ harf-shells’’ were over, can with difficulty be conceived by 
the mind of the domestic philanthropist. There was Isaiah, the 
business wrinkles gradually disappearing from his countenance 
under the flat-iron of social converse, Mrs. Primpenny, blue-eyed 
forty five, wearing her own original brown hair, and altogether 
one of the roundest, best-preserved little wives who ever reached that 
age when a woman becomes an unhappy shrew or takes a new lease 
of youth, which lasts as long as grass grows or water runs, for she 
had from the beginning kept herself in smiles likea peach in 
sweet pickle—Miss Primpenny, a reduced medallion of her mother 
—a feminine note of hand promising to pay al) sorts of matronly 
goodness at thirty years sight, to which that mother was reliable 
endorsement, and Reuben Kineboy, like a massive statue of Agri- 





atin 
My: Aig 'N\ 
Wah! 

, 





culture done in weather beaten bronze, which some country Moral 
Reform Society had insisted upon putting into a very ill-fitting 
rustic pair of Sunday pantaloons. As they gathered in the parlor 
after supper, Mrs. Primpenny ©'cd—not because she thought 
the party unpleasant as it was— ut for thinking how much 
pleasanter it might have been for an added fifth. Fifth? No! 
First! for when was a prodigal represented by any other number 
in a mother’s heart ? 

With woman’s instinct, and sister’s sympathy too, Miss Prim- 
penny divined the cause of that sigh, and to prevent the sadness 
of it from becoming contagious, asked Mr. Kineboy if he didn’t 
sing. 

“ Sing?’ replied Mr. Kineboy with alacrity as if a slumbering 








echo had been awakened by the question. ‘‘ Wall, I guess I used 

to do it some / I was goin’ to ask ’Saiah if he didn’t remember it, 

but come to think, he left afore I got my vyce. It was arter that, 

four years, when I used to be head bass in the meeting-house 

under ole singin’-marster Sanders. I kalkilate as haow I did sing 

— times. I lost my vyce airly, though,’’ added Reuben regret- 
ully. 

‘* How was that?’’ asked Miss Primpenny with great interest 
‘* All o’ bein tew zealous’’ replied Mr. Kineboy. ‘‘ Naow zeal’s a 
good thing in meetin’—or in agricultur—or politics. But as 1 
told a boy that was bound out to me last summer, by the s’lectmen, 
I findin’ him in food and clothes, t’aint no use to split out yer 
pantalcons when ye haint got another pair. Zeal’s good—but 
zeal ain’t everything. Keer’s suthin. So is prudence. It was 
zeal as did the byzniss for me. 

‘Tell us about it!’’ chimed the ladies. 

‘* Wall, it’s an onkimmon disagreable subjict, but I daon’t mind 
ef I dew. Yew see as haow we make an orful grand day o’ Thanks- 
givin’ up eour way, and I, bein head bass o’ the singers, wanted 
one time to dew up the chunes we were goin’ to have, mighty 
slick. So sez I to Ki Perkins—he was next bass but I wan’t no 
ways jealous o’ him, for I sot up with his sister reg’ler those times, 
sez I, we’re goin to have Lift up yer heads O ye gates! to-morrow in 
meetin’, and that are’sachune that wants a mighty paowerful 
bass. Naow 1’ll tell you what we'll jist do. You be ready at 
eight this evenin’, and come out a kinder quiet, without sayin’ 
nothin’ tew the folks, and we’ll go an’ sit under the canal bridge 
all night. ‘‘ Won't they ketch us at it?” sez Ki. ‘No sez 1”, 
we're the only bass singers in the choir, and there ain’t no other 
singers whose vycc acold will improve. So sez Ki, “ ’greed.’’ 
That night we met accordin’ to ’pintment, and went daown to 
the bridge. We thought we heard a little stirrin’ when we got 
nigh tew ’t, and on comin’ closter, I vaow there was ole Jim Bas- 
sett the fust bass o’ Picklebury meetin’ house, and Joe Cooper, 
him what sang the same part over to Cutterville, and Deacon 
Black from the Shankstown choir, and seein’ as they hadn’t no 
canal bridge up their way to git ready for the Thanksgivin’ singin’ 
under, I'll be consarned ef they hadn’t come over to make use 0’ 
ourn ! 

‘* Kil’? said I, ‘dod rotted mean this here ain't it?’’ Said he, 
that’s so, but what air we a goin’ to dew? ‘Let’s go and accuse 
"em of it,’ sez I. 

So we did, and the way they left was purty. They sneaked out 
from under that air bridge like a cat out of a milk pantry. Ef we 
hadn’t promised to say nothin’ abaout it, I kalkilate they’d never 
ha’ shown their face agin in meetin’. So the coast bein’ clear, Ki 
an’ I went daown an’ sot under the bridge all night. Wall, the 
next day wasn’t there singin’ in eour meetin’ haouse? The con- 
gregation looked araound a dozen times ef they did once to see 
who that was that was makin’ the benches tremble. Arter meet- 
in’ was over, the singin’ marster come to me, and sez he, ‘‘ Mr. 
Kineboy,” (I felt’ more sot up than ever, then, fur that was the 
fust time he’d ever been respectful enough to forget I had a chris- 
ten’ name). ‘‘ Mr. Kineboy,” sez he, ‘‘ don’t want to flatter, but 
yeou ripped things! Yeou owe it tew yerself to git a meusical 
edication. Consarn me ef yeou didn’t go spang daown tew low 
C."’ WallsoIdid godaown. An’ I stayed daown tew, fur one 
while. I come orful nigh never gettin’ up agin! The cold I tuk 
under ‘that air darned bridge went to my chist, and I had a con- 
gistion that lasted me six weeks. Sence that time my vyce hain’t 
never been what it was. Still to obleege ycou I daon’t mind ef I 
sing an’ old chune I used to know when I was a boy. It’s rayther 
pay-thetic, and don’t require much goin’ up an’ daown. Did ye 
ever hear tell o’ Peggy Gordon, my dear ?”’ 

“‘T have read about it, and often thought I'd like to hear it,’’ 
said Miss Primpenny with enthusiasm. ‘‘ What key do you sing 
itin? I'll play the accompaniment for you.” 

‘*Never mind the pi-anny, my dear, it a kind o’ runs me off 
the track when I’m singin’. The music a sorter gits between my 
legs when I’m runnin’ up an’ daown myself, an’ trips me. But 
I don’t mind havin’ yeou come into the chorus with that pretty 
little vyce o’ yourn ef yeou kin ketch the chune.”’ 

Mr. Kineboy threw his head back, assumed an expression of 
countenance proper to a gentleman in immediate view of his 
decease, and with the consciousness that he was leaving no means 
for the support of a large family, but supposed by rural musicians 
to be eminently necessary for the correct rendering of melodies, 
and beat time with his boot as if he had a spite against it and 
would much prefer kicking it, only that his heel were in some un- 
accountable manner fastened to the floor. Having combined these 
favorable adjuncts, Mr. Kineboy in a voice still retaining reminis- 
cences of the night under the bridge which years had been unable 
to efface, poured forth the lament which delighted our grand- 
fathers. 
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THE POLITICAL AND 

Union Man.—‘' Wuat's THE NEW DODGE OF 
SYMBOL OF DisuNrIon, I HOPE—EH ?’’ 

Lady's Man.—*‘ Au! no, IN EVER GO IN FOR POLITICS. 


THE SOCIAL. 


BETWEEN THEM—SO.”’ 


‘*T lay my head on a cask of brand-eye, 
It is my pleasure I dew declare, 
And while I’m drinkin’, I still am thinkin’, 
Haow I may win my lady fa-a-a-a-air !’’ 
Cuorvs.—‘ Oh! PecGy Gorpon, you are my darlin’ ! 
Come sit you daown by the side 0’ me, 
And tell to me the ver-eye reason, 
Why I am slighted so by th-e-e-e e-e !”’ 


‘“‘That’s verse one,’’ said Mr. Kineboy, ‘‘ not bein’ in vyce I 
couldn’t dew justice tew it. Verse two, like verse one, containin’ 
allusion to brandy an’ sich might be open to objection on the 
ground o’ bein’ improper for young women’s company, but as I'm 
not to be understood as authorizin’ the sentiment, you kin excuse 
the words for the sake o’ the chune which is nat’ ral, also paythetic. 
Here’s verse tew, and as I remark agin, the chorus is not by no 
means necessarily a solo for a single vyce. 

‘*T wish I was in Covill Castle, 
Where the marble-stones is black as ink, 
Where all the putty—z-e-irls adore me ! 


Cuorvs —‘‘ Oh, PecGy Gorpon you are my darlin’! c.”’ 


With great difficulty restraining themselves from repaying Mr. 
Kineboy’s compliment to that comic song from Robert, by at least 
a smile on the subject of Peggy Gordon— the ladies expressed 
their great delight at Reuben’s performance, and added that he 
did not seem to have lost his voice at all. This so gratified him 
that he volunteered a promise to copy off the song and send it to 
Miss Primpenny, at the same time he dispatched Balermy. 

It being now long after Mr. Kineboy’s habitual bed-time, he in- 
dicated that fact by winding a watch which sounded so like a mill 
for the comminution of coffee, that Mis. Primpenny was reminded 
to ask him whether he preferred that beverage or tea for his 
breakfast. Having acquired this piece of information, and the 
other upon the subject of mattrass or feather bed invariably 
elicited by female heads of houses, Mrs. Primpenny permitted Mr. 
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FORKING YOUR BEARD, JACK’?—NOT A 


FACT 18, TWO CHARMING GIRLS 
HAVE FALLFN IN LOVE WITH MY BEARD, AND I’m OBLIGED TO DIVIDE THE CARESSED OBJECT 





Stuck Tight 

Postmaster Hott has stopped off the mails 
for Pensacola in consequence of Florida's 
withholding letters to military officers sta- 
tioned there. Pensacola may be derived, 
and again it may not, from the Spanish 
words pensai, to muse ; cola, or glue :—and 
we leave the inhabitants of that dirty little 
place to reflect on being stuck in the absence 
of the mail bags and their contents. 





Bull in the China Shop. 

The policy of England towards China was 
best shown by the English soldier’s exclama- 
tion at Pekin, who seizing a Chinaman by 
his pig-tail decapitated him, exclaiming : 
‘* Heads I win, Tails you lose!’’ 

=> 


Just so. 


GARIBALDI retired with The 
king took every thing. 


Truly to the Victor belong the Spoils. 


nothing. 





Virginia Proverbs. 

A word to the Wise 

We may 
Ritchies. 


Verbum Sap. 
be good and happy without 


———— am 
Candacapital 
Why are 
coppers f 
They have neither head or tail to them. 


Brooks’ speeches like smooth 


a 


Running for the Bare Life. 


Croton into a Bath. 


Kineboy to put the family through that rigorous piece of gymnas- 
tics, a Yankee hand-shake, and had him shown to bed. 


(To be Continued.) 
THE REVEREND ROSCIUS, 
There is a piquant flavor of the footlights about the following 
brief telegram. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER IN BOSTON. 
3osToN, Feb. 5, 1861. 
Mr. Beecner delivered a lecture here this evening Previous to the commence- 


ment of the lecture there was an attempt made at disturbance by hissing. 


The organ first played ‘* Yankee Doodle,’? which was enthusiastically applauded. 


We have long been aware of the proclivity of the eminent 
ecclesiastic in question for theatrical ‘‘ gags,’’ but had no idea that 
he was so thoroughly au fait with the tactics of the proscenium. 
His strategy in the case above reported must have been the result 
of conference with a synod consisting of Forrest, Booth, Charlotte 
Cushman, Stuart of the Winter Garden, Laura Keene, Lester Wal- 
lack, Fox and Lingard and Sam Cowell. From this presbytery 
the Roscian divine learned that when Stubbles made his appear- 
ance as Gasser, in the farce of ‘‘ No you don't!’’ at Niblo’s, there 
was ‘‘an attempt made at disturbance by hissing,’’ on account of 
Stubbles being difficult to swallow ; but that our robust friend, 
John Cooke, saved him by starting off the fiddles into Yankee 
Doodle. Thus, when the Reverend Roscius found that he wasn’t 
going down smoothly at Boston, he invoked the aid of St. Cecilia, 
who came at his call, and coated the pill Henry Ward Beecher 80 
nicely with the sugar of Yankee Doodle, that the audience didn’t 
know when they had swallowed it. 

— 
From our Wall Street Contributor 


In what particular does a Bear, when Lame-Ducked, resemble 
all mankind? He was “ruined by the fall.” 
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OUR COMPROMISE. 





ANITY Fare Readers. Vanitarians! Vanity Fairies! Van Ities 
of the Old Dutch sort. 

Give heed unto the Voice of your Uncle. Lend—or donate—a 
listening ear toa Compromise. For who has a better right to offer one? 
Not that we generally do anything that is being done by every- 
body. But this, you see isa Fair Proposition. A Vanity Farr Pro- 
position. A Compromise which, in view of all the ex-and-attenuat- 
ing circumstances which must of necessity be taken into the account, 
shows itself to be, in the opinion of our I. I—now don’t read that 
eyes; we mean Infallible Instinct, which, by the way is a mighty 
good thing to have in the Editor’s room; lying around loose, so to 
speak, but—H’m !—where were we?—voyons—ah! yes—we were 
saying that this Proposition which we are about to make, shows 
itself to be a—well, a Compromise. You must all know by this 
time what sort of animal that is. 

Our Platform—that is to say, one very large plank in our Plat- 
form is, that all Men, Women, and Children (would that they could 
always stay children) might, could, would or should, and certainly 
ought to have a Good Time generally, henceforth and forever. 
And in order that we may not be in any degree misunderstood, we 
desire to explain that we mean emphatically A Good Time! A 
Superexcellent and Magnificent Time. A Time when all the wo- 
men shall wear pretty boots, (twos, of course); have unlimited 
supplies of Jouvin’s best (No. 9%); and flirt with never less than six 
men at once; when all the men shal! be permitted to talk good 
grammar and have corner lots; when black hair-dye shall no 
longer give an invisible-bottle-green color. (Just cast your eyes 
toward the Cut at the head of this column. Consider the style of 
the two interesting parties. You think it will do very well, no 
doubt. As the world goes they’re having the best sort of a Good 
Time. Well we don’t. When our Good Time comes you will 
wonder how you ever could admire such absurd things.) When 
Major Gen. Charles shall become Citizen Charles; when Alderman 
Dayton shall find out all he wants to know about City Salaries ; 
when Horace—ce cher Horace—shall have nothing in the World to 
worry him ; when there never shall be, on any subjec‘, an Irrepress. 
Confl., no Dead-Rabbit Rows—not even a little one-horse, one-eyed 
Mayor Row ; when—well, we might go on for a month, and get in 
every man’s When, to Our satisfaction if not to his own, but—yes, 
alas! we*must say But; for, you know, man will eat and he must 
drink, therefore we drop this branch of the subject—for obvious 
reasons. 

Now, (to come back to out Mutton), we propose that we, individu- 
ally and collectively, shall have, possess, or be seized of a Good 





*Evil Fate has tried to be witty at the expense of the ladies, by turning our 6 
upside-down. 





Time. But how!! Our Compromise which is to bring about this 
result will, we are confident, be fully appreciated and approved. 

Last week, you know, we got disgusted and pitched into Poli- 
ticians; the whole Golden-Rule-forsaking pack of them. And 
we'll do it again the first good chance we have. We do not wish 
to be severe upon them on this present occasion, but, fellow-sufferers 
Promiscuous Public, we advise you to compromise with circum- 
stances. We beg you to rid yourselves at once and for all time of 
Politicians, and consequently of all disasters and calamities caused 
by them. Lift your strong right hands against TrEason wherever 
it way rise. Cut off its head, thus leaving Reason in its place. 
(N. B. The application of this in the present crisis is, no doubt, 
apparent. Men of Front and Water Streets! send no more Bohea 
or Oolong—not another T—not even Gunpowder, to—we need not 
say where.) Denizens of Cities! begin atonce! Before breakfast! 
Blot out the whole Race! Fillmore Toombs with Clay or other- 
Wise than all your Masons, no matter where they Hale from, can 
build! Dwellers in the Rural Districts! Wade into every Lane, 
and annihilate, eradicate all Th’low Weeds, dirty Cobbs, dead 
Branches, Orr other useless Rhettched trash unless they will consent 
to Grow better! Scuttle your Briggs! have Dunn with Rust, by all 
means, Where Everett may be found! Strap up the legs of all 
Vicious Mayors, and put not a bit—of anything into their mouths, 
etc., ee., ETc.. ETCETERA! 

There’s an outline for you! Men of Energy! now go to Work! 





BY ALL MEANS. 


** Joy to the world.’’ Shout, oh! ye Impecunious. Sing, ‘Al- 
’ellu-jah ! Raise up your voices, Cry aloud, Make yourselves heard, 
Let people know you are around, all people who are poor but 
smart, and know any politicians. Hold your individual breaths, 
my readers, while I announce to you that it is found, the philoso- 
pher’s stone, the universal panacea, the great-make-every-man- 
rich-affair, the placers that every one can work, the mine wherein 
every one can mine who has a mind, the thing in fact. .Would 
ye know where. Gather round, oh! poor ones! while I point out 
to you this source of Monte-Christian wealth. Perhaps you all 
read it; in the saintly World, perhaps not ; but I found it there— 
thus— 


* The House Com : on Elections have considered the SickLes, WILLIAMSON con- 
tested seat, and have unanimously given the seat to Mr. Sickies. Mr. WrLuiAM- 
son, however is to be allowed salary and mileage, the same as if he had been 
elected.”’ 


That’s it, that’s the Idea, splendid thing, Run for Congress— 
only run—it ain’t necessary to be elected, better be defeated, for 
you keep out of bad company and have no trouble, run for Con- 
gress and contest the election. 

Salary and mileage! all election expenses paid and a plum or 
two over. 

There can of course be no question as to the propriety of receiy- 
ing this money, for the son of Witt1am wouldn’t touch it if it 
wasn’t all right. Of course not. There can be no second opinion 
in regard to the justice of allowing this sum to defeated candi- 
dates. By all means, nary. 

Perhaps some old fogies might think we had better give the 
‘spoons’ to ANDERSON, who has done something for his country, 
but wouldn’t that be deviating from the Congressional rule, to 
never do anything they ought to, therefore I say, let’s all run for 
Congress, and here’s my name to begin with 

For Receiver of Salary and Mileage, 
‘* ARCHER.”’ 


— 





Carving at Ham, 


When Louis Napotgon was in prison at Ham, it is reported that 
he occupied his time in carving an elaborate walking cane which 
is now in the possession of a gentleman in this city. Our cynical 
contributor says that such an occupation was perfectly natural, 
since it was the only stick he could at that time cut. 





Something in a Name. 


Our colored contributor suggests that the Southern States ought 
to be called the Cotton-Wool States, as this name would define 
both their peculiar staple and their peculiar institution. 


What They Need. 


A French friend says that the great requirement of our Federal 
Army-Officers, just now, is ‘‘ Fort étude!” 
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LAW OF MASTER AND 


SERVANT. 


HIS sets forth an agreed 
statement of facts laid 
before the Lord Mayor 
of London, whose decis- 
ion the parties agree to 
abide by. One W., with 
no permanent domicile, 
takes one J. as ‘‘ inside 
Man.” The nature of 
his duties does not 
clearly appear. Chiefly 
to mind the premises, 
and to wait. No rate 
of wages fixed. After 
some weeks, W. sud- 
denly, and without 
warning, discharges J. 
Question. Js J. entitled 
to wages ? if yea, at what 
rate? The Lord Mayor.—On the one hand we are asked to believe 
W. to be a monster, and hard to live with (forever blowing up, is 
the phrase used,) of a suspicious temper, jealous of Men speering 
into his affairs. Complaining it was hard lines, that he was so 
much tried, that he was dreadfuly cut up, and at times would even 
‘‘blubber.”” After being there in the depths, he would behave 
with great levity. This, however, seems to have been on the sur- 
face entirely, though he could rise to an emergency. He clearly 
never was insane, though undeniably light-headed, his intellect 
burns bright. We must look elsewhere for the motive of his 
treatment of J., whom he discharged. Let us suppose J. had 
similarly thrown up his situation? Would W. have stomached it ? 
Yet for J. he had no bowels, nor for the salt tears J. shed. J. 
seems to have been regularly taken in, and to be entitled to re- 
compense, at the usual rate of wages paid to inside-men. And I 
find accordingly. Upon his Worship’s concluding, he was much 
complimented by the Wigs within the bar upon his luminous opin- 
_ It was whispered about that the parties were Jonah and the 
Vhale. 





oo 


MOTHER GOOSE-BERRIES. 
THe Wise Man or PensAcona. 





There was @ man whose name was CHASE, 
An Engineer was he ; 

He spent his life in building forts, 
To keep off foes by sea. 


And when he found the forts were built, 
With arms and traitrous men, 

He marched against them from the land, 
And took them back again. 


“Ba, BA, Buack SHEEP.” 
(Revised expressly for this paper.) 
“Ba, Ba, Barry, have you any bonds ?” 
“ Yes, dear Taompeson, I’ve left you the coupons, 
Some for me and Russeu1, and some for Mr. Froyp, 
But none for poor old Uncle Sam, 
Whose credit Coss destroyed.”’ 


“Lirrte Bo-Pzepr.”’ 


Little Beau Pickens 

Has counted his chickens 

Before he knew where to find ’em, 
Let ’em alone, 

And they’ll come home, 

And leave Beau Pickens behind ’em! 


Tue S. C, Spier to THE N. Y. Fty. 


Gen. Pickens, S. C. (seceder) publishes a notification, that all 
trading vessels, not having United States troops or munitions on 
board, are invited to Charleston. 

. Will you walk into our harbor?” says Pickens, on the sly, 

“ With sunken ships and put out lights, its the prettiest you can’t 


spy. 
You’ve only got to shove your boom in range of our big guns, 
When we'll fax you ten per cent., excluding other duns. 
Will you walk in, Fly ?” 





VANITY FATR. 








MORAL. 


Now all you ships take warning by this foolish little fly, 
For Pickens is the spider, that to catch you fast will try; 
Though you may think that my advice to you is all in sport, 
You're lost if you go sailing in that Charlestonian port. 

Remember, O remember, the foolish little fly ! 





A New Sone or Sixpence. 


Sing a song of Sumpter, 
A Fort in Charleston bay ; 
Eight-and-sixty brave men 
Watch there night and day 


Those brave men to succor, 
Still no aid is sent; 
Isn’t JAMEs BucHANAN 
A pretty President ! 


James is in his Cabinet 
Doubting and debating ; 

Anpersoy’s in Sumpter, 
Very tired of waiting. 


Pickens is in Charleston, 
Blustering of blows ; 

Thank Goodness March the Fourth is near, 
To nip Secession’s nose. 


WE MAY BE HAPPY YET. 


Vanity Farr would call attention to the fact, that it is not a 
very laborious thing for men in the North, where there is but one 
feeling on the subject, to Speak and Write boldly for the preserva- 
tion of these States. But in the South, where madness rules the 
hour, ke who stands up fearlessly and seeks to drive back the 
whirlwind which is raging there, is richly entitled to the thanks 
and admiration of the good and patriotic, here and everywhere. 
A few hours of careful reflection will convince the intelligent 
reader that it is easier to swim with the popular current than to 
turn and swim against it—that, to discard moist metaphor and 
descend to dry Saxon, it is more pleasant to be brave when there 
is no danger than when there is! Hence it was natural for Shakes- 
peare, or Somebody, to remark, ‘‘Give me Liberty or give me 
Death, especially Liberty !” We reward the united Union-loving 
North with an approving smile. We say, ‘‘Good boys. You are 
doing your duty !’’ But for those great heroes in’ the South, who 
are gallantly fighting the monster Secession against most fearful 
odds—fighting him right where he is, hitting him, indeed, right 
where he lives—for these men we do mdre. We damage our lungs 
hurrahing for them. We present them (so to speak) with star- 
spangled suits of clothes. We give them cordial letters of intro- 
duction and recommendation to our particular friend, the Goddess 
of Liberty, requesting her to take good care of them, now and 
always. We wear them in our heart of hearts, for they suit us. 
Vanity Farr will not cease to hope while Jonnson, Bovuiery, 
Winrez Davis, Ernertnar, SHerrarp Ciemens, and glorious Old 
CRITTENDEN can speak, and Jonn Maarinnis and Parson Brownlow 
write. 





shai lita nanicete 
THE EXPRESS UPON SKATES. 


By this we do not mean that the renowned ‘‘ Pony” traverses 
the plains of the far west, upon patent rockers! neither is it our 
intention to serve up Apams & Co. upon ice. The Hvening Hepress 
is the party on skates referred to, and the figures it has been cut- 
ting are remarkably expressive. Under the caption ‘‘ The Skating 
Mania,’’ for instance, the Express of the sixth of February gives a 
powerful description of the reckl@ss career of some young persons 
who frequent the Brooklyn Ponds. Speaking of the dangers to 
which the hapless debutant upon skates is exposed, our graphic 
cotemporary says : 

Gathering himself for a magnificent movement, off shoots his right leg, which 
eccentric motion is generally followed by corporeal position decidedly more hori- 
zontal than perpendicular. 


The Express neglects to inform us what disposal is made of all 
the ‘‘shot off’ right legs when the Brooklyn ponds come to be 
swept after a carnival—or carnage. Are the right legs restored to 
the right owners, or are they Left? Again; can it be,possible that 
these limbs are claimed as perquisites by the pond sweepers, and 
that their export for some mysterious purpose has given rise to the 
continual rumors of ‘‘ Arms for the South ?”’ 
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“So ee M OREEL| es 7 rae, Effort. 
(AMERICAN UilllfaMERTEAN H, || GREELEY (AMERTC An * | : 
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He » | |of find:ng out the difference between a Fort 
EF!) iI and an Effort ? 
VG Attempt to take Fort Sumter. 
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Very likely! 





Several of our mathematical friends have 
been seen frequenting lager-beer musical 
saloons lately in search of Lager-rhythms. 

- rg - 
A Slight Cause of War. 

Strange that South Carolina should be so 
jealous of Major ANpERson’s receiving a 
Complement! 


i 


i 





Station House. 

The whiskey-drinker’s morning Reflec- 
tion. 
“‘ Cuss-toddy !” 

ee eg > me 
Army or Navy? 

Will the President send a Sloop-of-War to 
the assistance of the Southern forte, or a 
Brig—aid ? 

tele teeth! |S cel 
Secession Hospitality. 


Ejecting the patients from the Marine 
Hospital near New Orleans. 


I 
Sum Objections to Southern Unity. 
Additional division. 





The Southern Negro’s Hymn. 
The Massa lazy Hymn. 





How the Abolitionists disturb Slavery. 
By Filips (WEnpDELL ) 
athe ~ii alia : 
Wise in his own Conceit. 
Thinking he can take Washington. 





Motto for the New Empire ot Mississippi. 
** We are all Bonds-men here !’’ 
ee) ae 
Infanticide. 

South Carolina destroying the Buoys. 

ee: es 4 

Good for the Newsboys. 
The Extra-’dition case in Canada. 


Soameny AQOP EN « 
HORACE SICK! 


Poor Boy! weit Give um His Groet aNnp Exixir. He'Lt soon BE UP AND ROUND 
AS SAUCY AS EVER! 














WHAT THE NATION SAID TO ITS SERVANTS. 


Come back to your homes! let the voice of the Nation 
Be heard in this hour of the nation’s decline ; 
For the hearts of its children in every relation 
Are beating in unison—palm-tree with pine. 


Come back to your homes! you who venture to tamper 
With liberty's right, the divine right of man ; 

Who dare the swift wheel of our Union to hamper, 
Come back to your homes! and return if you can. 


Come back to your homes! there’s a mutter of thunder, 
A rumble of something portentous to you ; 

Twill need but a word,—say’a drunken clerk’s blunder 
‘To give native hemp and trees, something to do. 


Come back to your homes! from your noise and confusion, 
Your babble of tongues and your wisdom of fools ; 
Where your toil isa myth, and our hopes a delusion ; 
We sent you for workmen—we find you but tools. 


Come back to your homes! By the blood of your sires, 

We have borne with you long, but we will not bear longer ; 
Ere the torch of rebellion hath kindled its fires, 

We shall try if our will, or your power be the stronger. 


Come back to your homes! we need men in your places, 
With brains to conceive and with power to fulfil ; 

You have jogged on so long ’twixt the government traces 
You have lost all the power to act, with the will. 


Come back to your homes! we'll replace you with others, 7 - — 


With will stern as steel, with nerve like the rock ; 
With h-arts that beat time with the hearts of their brother, 
With honor to guard them against every shock. 


Secession Hostilities. 
One-Hos-tility ! 
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A LETTER FROM THE HERMIT AT NIXON’S. 


WENTY weeks of 
alternation between 
Epwin Forrest and 
the dire persons who 
represent the drama 
at this house upon 
what are called the 
‘off nights,’ must 
tell, eventually, upon 
the constitution even 
of the most} robust 
man. Alas! for me, 
then, upon whose 
curving shoulders an 
additional burden of 
fifty years of sorrow 
has been placed by 
the irresistible con- 
tingency of that score 
of weeks. May the 
score in preparation 
for me by Mr. W11- 
LtAM Moors, who supplies us with gentle stimulants, be a great deal 
shorter and easier to bear, Amen! Let the cold world go on sup- 
posing that the cheerful old man sleeps away the winter in his 
romantic little wooden grotto, economising his midnight oil by 
permanently turning off the gas. Not so. Since the first night of 
this terribly protracted presence of the great American tragedian, 
sleep has not visited these very old eyes. Off nights are entirely 
inadequate to restore this shattered frame to a condition favorable 
for repose. Gin, which I swallow with unerring punctuality as a 
mild ameliorant, fails to induce oblivion of the too regular drama 
to which I am compelled to be a listener through their weary nights 
of the vociferous muse. Nay, even the once tranquil hours of the 
afternoon seem now to be devoted to the prevailing turbulence of 
modern tragedy. About the fifth gin-cock-tail of the day—they 
would call it three o’clock p. m., out in the world, I think—evi- 
dences have several times come to me that the turbulent tragedy 
was even then on hand. I could hear the loud stamps performed 
by the feet of the Eminent Native Tragedian upon the hollow 
boards. His yells were frequent and terrific. The half-inch pine- 
planks that surmounts my grotto threatened each moment to fall 
—_ crush me, as they vibrated to the distant earthquake of ap- 
plause. 

‘Forrest seems worse, to day,’ remarked I to the elegantly 
attired page who just then entered with my medicine alluded to 
as consisting chiefly of gin. 

‘‘That ain’t Forrxst,’’ replied the graceful youth, indicating 
with retrospective thumb the quarter whence the tumult came— 
‘‘that’s Peacock. He come on to this here theayter from the 
Sixthavnoo Stage.” 

Never before, had I, the Recluse, heard of the Eminent Pracock. 
That he is of the same school as the Great Tragedian, however, 
I have not even the shadow of a doubt; for the athletic stamp of 
hisf eet, and the reiterated sounds of ‘‘ Wo! wo!”—in some cases 
I observed that it was ‘‘ Wo, then !’’—told me, but too plainly, 
that another great exponent of the Tragic Muse has come down 
upon us, or up among us, as the case may be. 

I am mingling my sorrows with gin. Much of both is yet 
before me. Tue Hermir. 

ee ES ee 


THE THIRD HOUSE. 
** A shambles of the parliament house !”’ 
8 Henry V1., Act 1, Scene 1. 
Lerrer VII. 
More about Lobbywomen. 


To tell the truth, Carraway is right; the supper room is the 
place for us and we have no right to mar the operations of the 
young people by taking up their valuable space with our incommo- 
dious bo dies. So I lock my arm in the young man’s and march 
off to the supper room overhead (as all supper rooms ought to be.) 
“The Widow's going it rather strong in the boiled mutton line to- 
night,’’ he remarks, in rather a louder tone than seems necessary, as 
we pass a couple seated on a sofa in the hall, “had Capgrs there 
ever since I came. Elegant chance for you to get off that old thing 
of yours in Vanity Farr, about the Mess of Potash ; ain’t it ?” 

Well, if the representative of the Fifth Phalanx likes to sit there 
in the hall, where he will be gazed at by all the dancers cooling off, by 
all the sedentaries tired of sitting still, and by all the alimentaries 
going to supper and coming—but stay ! Do they come back again? 





If, I say Mr. Capers likes to sit there with the back of his fine head 
resting on the cushion and his eyes turned upon the cornice opposite, 
listening to the cleverest woman in society ; and if the cleverest 
woman finds the listener a satisfactory investment, who shall sneer 
at them? Not I, for one. I like to see peopie making the most 
of their opportunities. It gives a mana reputation for being clever, 
to be seen talking to clever people; and there are few of our sex 
who do not like to be poked in our old ribs, and accused of effec- 
tiveness among the ladies. And if Mrs. Jopizy does find CaPErs 
rather dull, why you must remember that these are her office- 
hours and few persons get through their business with unmixed 
pleasure, or indeed, half so pleasantly. Capzrs does not say much, 
to be sure, though he is a great talker and a tiresome, at times, 
but his yea is yea, and his nay, nay, and his influence in his dele- 
gation is really astonishing. He will dance presently too ; don’t 
trouble yourself about him. Ue is only disgusted now because 
little TARANTULER has cut him out, and after he goes to bed he will 
think of a great many cutting remarks and will wish he had made 
them to his rival. Capers did not learn dancing at his age for 
nothing. There is not a young man out, not even the leader of 
the ‘‘German’’ who is so inveterate a disciple of ‘‘the mazy’’ as 
my and everybody’s friend Mr. Ricuarp Swirvetiar hath it; and 
though he dances with a stern and determined expression of counte- 
nance and looks very much, while in operation, as if he was sus- 
pended by the wire attached to his waistband after the manner of 
G. Ravet (who must be at least a hundred years old or else his own 
grandson) in the Red Gnome, I sincerely believe Capsrs imagines 
that all the girls are dying to be asked if they are disengaged for 
the seventh and if he, ah, ha, may, h’m, have the honor——? Well 
then the eighth? ah, the eighth, thank you. So he stops wash- 
ing his hands in the air and insists upon writing his name on the 
young lady’s card. ‘How charmed you must be, Miss Emntry,’’ or 
Mary, or what not, perhaps I say, having overheard the interview ; 
“ How Ienvy you that eighth dance! A redowa? O, delicious!” 
‘* Nonsense” Miss Emmy, or Mary, or what not, will reply, smiling 
irresistibly and tapping me reproachfully on the arm with her little 
fan (which is, of course, in a desperately fragmentary condition,) 
‘* Nonsense. I’m going, after the sixth !’’ 

‘*T tell you what it is,’’ says young CARRAWAY Lex after we get 
in to the supper room and by dint of much patience and some 
squeezing have at last contrived to secure standing room at the 
table, though with contracted elbow privileges; ‘I’ve got an 
elegant plan for getting rid of you old fogies.” 

‘*Oh, indeed,” I cry, ‘‘ how very kind in you! 

** Oh, well,” says the yonng man, 
but an infernal nuisance at parties anyhow. You crowd the 
mourners. And if ever I give one of these regular jams (which 
there’s no human probability I ever shall, you know) guess what I 
mean to do ?’’ 

* Can’t,’’ Isay ; ‘‘it isn’t a conundrum, is it ?” 

‘* Pshaw!’’ he replies, ‘‘ I shall invite all the young men and all 
the girls that pay ; and then, as for you old fogies, why, as you 
won’t let us have our fun without you, I'll have a large dormitory 
in the garret for the dear mammas and you old supper-numeraries, 
ah! I'll give you an order on Hammack ; ‘‘ Good for a feed,” or 
‘¢ Wittles for one ;’’ how’ll that do, hm? Big thing, ain’t it ?” 

[‘‘ Hammack’s is the place where you may notice the thirsty The- 
saurians and others of the vicinage repairing at the middle and all 
other hours of the day for purposes inseparably connected with the 
wiping of lips and picking of teeth on réappearing to the world.] 

‘*You miserable little jackanapes,’’ 1 remark, not in the least 
displeased, however, ‘‘ pass me that sherry and stop your non- 
sense.” 


Really !’’ 
‘*the fact is you’re nothing 


SS — 
Cheerful for Charleston. 

Every day, for the last two or three weeks, paragraphs headed 
“ Arms for Charleston” have been going the rounds of the papers. 
If the prophets who foretell of inevitable destitution in the South 
when disunion falls upon us are to be believed, all that will be 
changed by and by; and, instead of “ Arms for Charleston” going 
the rounds of the papers, we shall see “ Alms for Charleston’ going 
the rounds of the paupers. 

—iieatipenes 
To Correspondents. 

In reply to several parties who have written to usasking whether 
there is a secret vigilance committee sitting upon Helper’s Book, 
we have only to say that we do not know. We believe it is pretty 
well ascertained, however, that there are a good many persons 
squatting upon John Brown’s Tract. 

oo 
People whojlive on a mere Crust 
All the inhabitants of this terrestrial «lobe 
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AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 


From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. 


Picantnni, January 30. 


7 EAR VANI- 
. — FY:—Once 
~~~ more a victor; 
}-_Galivanti is 
i= ours! 
... The fight 
>was a hard 
one, and bril- 
liant. . . espe- 
cially when 
we set the 
town on fire. 
The morn 
was cold and 
<misty. The 
<* sun arose like 
2a dull red 
- x glore. I also 
as rose, and 
<after a hasty 
Splate of mac- 
caroni...war- 
Sriors always 
~ patronize 
SS rapid cookery 
SS. .. Lappeared 
among my de- 
S voted soldiery. 
“Follow 
me !” I cried, 
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and they followed me. 

We marched across marshes, and defiled through defiles. Soon, 
Galivanti came in sight’... or rather we did. From the top of a 
lofty tower waved the detestable banner of the Bourbons. 

‘Down with the Old Bourbon . .. Flag!’ I shouted. Then I 
put down some Old Bourbon, but I did not Flag. 

We charged into the town. The charge was tremendous, like 
that of my boot-maker. 

The Zouaves progressed with a series of back hand-springs, 
firing and loading asthey went. Their execution was terrible... 
worse than that of Sam Hatt. 

At the city gates we were met by large numbers of the Disaffec- 
tionists, all wearing the Secession cockade. Francis II. led them, 
riding in a light trotting-sulkey; as he came forward, I squared to 
receive him. He let out with his left, quite cleverly, but 1 stopped 
it, and got home on his bugle, fetching the ruby at once. Deafening 
cheers, and cries of “ First blood for Mac!” arose from the ranks. 
Some hot in-fighting followed, and we went down together, the 
King underneath. 

An adjutant called “Time!” and we both came to the scratch, 
smiling. I stuck to my Old Bourbon, and got in a rattling slogger 
on his kissing-trap. He countered on my nob with a splendid 
left-hander. Both then fiddled awhile for wind, and after a few 
short blows, Frank went down. Three to one was freely offered 
on my winning. 

My antagonist came up a little groggy, and received a neat mouse 
under the right peeper. He began to show punishment, while I 
was as fresh as a daisy. A sockdologer on the oration-trap made 
his royal jaws rattle again, but I got a slight tap on the smeller. 
In trying a fancy upper-cut, Franx’s foot slipped, and I got him in 
chancery. He suffered then, handsomely, and when I let him go, 
slipped down like a wet dish-rag, and couldn’t be brought to time 
again on any terms. : 

The sponge was thrown up, and I was declared the victor. Some 
thought I wasJacx Heenan in disguise. 

Pillage was now the order of the day. . . or the dis-order, rather. 

We had a splendid time. A jeweler’s shopcamein my way. If 
you want any gold pens and things, let me know. Then we fired 
the place, having fired our muskets first. As the flames reached 
the magazines, weekly and manthly the air was shaken by fright- 
ful explosions. Some heavy firms burst up, also, and to this cheer- 
ing music we marched back to Picaninni, by the fitful glare of the 
burning city. es 

At my quarters I found Victor EmMAnv£t, waiting for me. He 
had heard of the row, and being anxious to encourage the manly 
art, started to see it. When he got half-way, he found he had 
forgotten his handkerchief, and was forced to return. 

‘ Galivanti!... what is the matter with the town!” asked he, 
excitedly. 
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“In flames!” I laconically replied. 

“And... hollo! what is the matter with your eye?” 

“ Inflamed.”’ 

“ Have you won?” 

“Oneeye? I have two, Sire!” 

“Did you win the fight ?” 

I drew the Bourbon flag from my pocket, and kneeling gracefully, 
presented it to him. 

“ Here, your majesty, are Francis’ colors ; I conquered.” 

“Thed...lyou did?” 

He turned away to hide his emotion... 

Having hidden it, he remarked .. . 

“That town was a shame to Italy.” 

“Tt was,” I replied; “and now it is a Burning Shame !” 

“ Why,” asked the King,” are you like a leaky barrel?” 

‘“‘ Because my Head swims ?’’ 

“No: because you are badly Bunged ! 
bacco.” 

Adieu, VaAnrry ; I can write no more this time. Since my arms 
were amputated, I am easily fatigued. Likewise I am 

Tout & vous, 
McArone. 


Give us a chaw of to- 


hE Sa ae aan 
THE VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Vanity Farr wishes it to be distinctly understood, that in com- 
mon with the other enormously advanced minds of the age, it 
offers its most pronounced thanks to Marruew Vassar of Pough- 
keepsie, for his noble conceptions of female ability and his lordly 
liberality, as manifested in founding what bids fair to be the best 
educational institute for the Muslin Sex in America. 

When Vanity Farr sees that amid all the motley millions who 
throng our wild ways, not above one man in a thousand who gets 
a full education, developes a truly Genial mind, or one in which 
Genius and Practical Activity are always aglow, and secondly, 
when it realizes that not one girl in a thousand gets such an edu- 
cation as the men in question—why then Vanrry Fair thinks it 
by no means wonderful that the Muslin Sex referred to should 
comparatively seldom show us those great and earnest creators in 
art—those SHAKESPEAREs and RABELAISRS, and RaAPHAELS—who are 
not, by the way, any too frightfully common among those of the 
Cassimere Denomination. 

We wish to see it fully and fairly tried—this experiment of 
giving to growing girl-minds good solid pabulum—good food of 
literature not expurgated into the mere moral broth of erudition 
-—substantial knowledge of old English classics, and with them 
those of Roman, Greek, Provencal, German, French and Italian 
days. With this condition, we would like to see taught the 
coeval history of men and of art—architecture, painting, music 
and every expression of the Beautiful. Not forgetting the fact 
that Life is—or may be—a brave, strong, earnest career, full of 
great objects, glorious aims and not a mere husband-hunt, and 
endless house-keeping or “ society’’—ing. 

This isn’t, we know, Mr. Vassar, exactly the programme laid 
down by most fashionable young lady school-keepers. But every- 
thing laid down in it, excellent Sir, (and much more with it, in- 
cluding healthy physical culture, and much practical art,) may 
be very sufficiently mastered during the same time now devoted 
to what is by excess of courtesy termed ‘‘ an education.” Fact. 

We are under the impression, Mr. Vassar, that your institution 
will be a comprehensive and a progressive one, wherein great 
pains will be taken to give not only a solid but a liberal training in 
Science, Literature and Art. If this be indeed the case, we promise 
you that a future generation will place you miles in glory and in 
greatness above every Politician of the age—no matter who he 
may be, or what his confounded politics may have been. 





Amazonian Warfare. 

It is said the Southern girls are as patriotic and belligerent as 
the men. We do suppose that if a regiment of gallant young 
Northerners went to Charleston just now, the fair ones would rise 
en masse and Take them all... for better or worse ! 

By our Modiste. 
Why do fast Philadelphians “ go it like bricks?” 
AnswER. Pour conserver la couleur locale. 
Question for Governor Pettus. 


Do the secessionists hope to silence the North-west by shutting 
up the Mouth of the Mississipi ? 
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DEsIGN FOR A Coat AND TROUSERS IN ONE PIECK— SUGGESTED BY A BACK VILW OF THE 


PREVALEN! HALF-SHELL OVER-COAT. 





THE RIGHT MEN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


Hon. James Bucuanan: At Wheatland. 

Hoy. J. B. Fuoyp: On the banks of the Potomac, adjoining the 
Washington Arsenal, is a brick building of massive proportions, 
and well secured by bolts and bars, which should be prepared as a 
residence for the late Secretary of War. As it overlooks the Arsenal 
Grounds, Mr. F. will have an opportunity of gratifying the interest 
he undoubtedly feels in the manufacture and distribution of Arms, 
by seeing the men make, and test those newly prepared. He will 
not be alone in his retirement, as Messrs. Barney and RussEun will 
probably take up their abode with their Boon companion. Pro- 
ceedings are in progress to carry out this proposition, and Messrs. 
F., B., and R., will, before long, be lodged at the expense of the 
Government, a new style of pensioning which should have been 
practiced long ago. 

Mr. Cons, Mr. Purire Cuaron, and Mr. Jacos Tompson, will 
find their proper places in the governments of their respective 
States. The financier reputation gained by the first two named 
gentlemen is a guarantee of the faithfulness and ability with which 
they will discharge the duties of the Treasury of their new Republic: 
while the Hon. Jacon can be in no better place than as the custo- 
dian of the State Bonds. 

m... the following cases the Right Man will be surely in the Right 
ace. 

Hon. L. M. Kerrr: Hanging to one of “ the pillars of this accursed 
Union ” 

Hon Henry A. Wise: In the Asylum, at Stanton, Va. 

Roger A. Pryor: Anywhere where he can speak and mouth, to 
rocks and stones, or to intelligent savages. 

Hon. Cuarxes Sumyer: Bleeding Kansas having become a State, 
Bleeding Sumner can do no better than transfer himse!f thither, or 
to any place where he can not be heard of for the rest of his life. 
Should these suggestions be followed, they would be found to 
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| A Bad Look-out. 


A cotemporary, prophetic of Southern 
prospects, gives utterance to the following 


wail : 
* Alas! and a sad heigho! and may we never live 
to see it. The day when Cotton becomes a drug, and 
| the day after there will be no Bread.”’ 


That is very melancholy. But alas! and 
a sad heigho! on our own private account, 
too, and to think of the day when Cottou 
has got to ‘‘go under,’’ and that the day 
after there will be no Gin! 





Too Florid‘ah! 


A salute of thirteen guns was lately fired 
at Pensacola in honor of the Lone Star flag 
of Florida. 

Of course, when Florida Flags she’ll Star’t 
a Loan. 


—— 
Perforative. 

Why is General Sanprorp like the Hoosac 
Tunnel ? 

He’s a great Bore and slow getting through. 

— = 
True once, true ever. 

‘¢Roman History shows that the Senate 
and the Tribune were always opposed.’’ 

Just so. And Horace’s late trip to Albany 
proves ir. 


—>___ 





Roll on Niagara! 


| The Niagara brings $1.080.000 in specie. 
What a Windfall from a Waterfall. 
| 





The Vessels generally preferred by Navy 


fficers. 
\ Weaker Vessels. 


work so well, that we would be requested to make some more of 
the same sort. At present, however, we content ourselves with lay- 
ing these before the public, and intend to present a copy to the Re- 
public of South Carolina. Mr. Keirr may signify their receipt un- 
der cover of his frank. 





-- > 
THE OTHER “ ABOU-BEN-ADEM.” 


James B—vcuanan, may his tribe decrease ! 
Awoke one night from a strange dream of peace, 
And saw within the curtains of his bed— 
Making his t’other eye to squint with dread— 
Old Jackson writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding Rye had made Bucnanay bold, 
And to the stern ex-President he said ; 
“ Wha—what writ’st thou?” The spirit shook his head, 
The while he answered, with the voice of old ; 
“ The names of those who ne’er their country sold !” 
“ And is mine one?” asked J. B. “ Nary!” cried 
The General, with a frown. Bucnanan sighed, 
And groaned, and turned himself upon his bed 
And took another “nip” of “ rye,” then said ; 
“ Well, ere thou lay thy record on the shelf, 
Write me at heart, as one who sold himself ;” 
“ Democs” and “ Rye” so long my spirits were, 
That when the “ Crisis” came—I wasn’t there ! 
The Gencral wrote, and vanished ;: the next night 
He came again, in more appalling plight, 
And showed those names that all “true men” detest ; 
And lo! BucHanan’s name led all the rest 1 
- —_— 


Motto for a dressmaker. 
Let her rip. 











































































VANITY FAIR SEES MARTHA. 


“MARTHA” isa 
slow name until 
you Pattiit, when 
it is delicious 
enough. Same case 
with Opera of same 
denomination— 
Fiotow was great 
on a Steal ; witness 
his Stradella—but 
after all very pleas- 
ant when given 
with jolly Miss 
Pures, delicious 
Corson and all the 
others, as the world 
heard it on Wed- 
nesday. Delightful 
indeed— ’specially 
when you go with 
your sweetheart. 
- Equal to Anything 

; —_ to see that glorious 
little contralto brick of a Purites, full of life and diablerie, petillante 
fringante and all sorts of delicate, spicy French adjectives, singing 
every note correctly, always well, always up to her work. And 
= that diva of incomparable shoulders, and soft roulades— 

iot 
The curtain rises, discovering Miladi Henrietta, and Mees Nanci, 
her relative in a state of boredom which induces them to resolve 
to visit Richmond Fair, in disguise. Desire stimulated by orches- 
tral performance. Enter Lord Treestahn—alias Coxerri-——in the 
rich dress, (a cross between that of a squire of the XII century, and 
Blondin on the rope,) which was so generally worn a hundred 
years ago at the English court, as you all know. Harlequinades 
by Coletti, ala Scaramouch! also vividly English, and a polka in 
which the fun and life of the ladies rises to fever heat. They are 
evidently Fast Girls. 

Richmond Fair—servant girls wanting places—proceedings regu- 
lated (as was usual in England a hundred years ago) by an old 
French notary. Richmond represented in back ground by Italian 
town) Italian domestic architecture, generally used in England a 
quer ago, owing to efforts of Inigo Wren and Christopher 

ones.) 

Enter Lezonar Brienout, attired as an English ploughman of 
the time, in silk tights, and black silk velvet doublet, with under- 
sleeves of rich mauve satin, fine lace ruffles, and Etruscan gold 
studs for greater convenience in driving cattle. White morocco 
boots, belt, and lady’s reticule complete him. Ditto PLoonKEEt 
Sustur—a Tedesco Italianazato—dressed as a potato-digger of the 
time of Queen Anne, in rich velvet doublet, with drooping Polish 
sleeves, romantic cap—and his nose, and glances scornfnlly shoot- 
ing the moon at an angle of about ninety in the shade, in the 
manner generally observed in the English peasant. 

Girls hired amid vast confusion, as they used to be married from 
off the California steamers—no word interchanged—first female 
name called out—then engager’s and couple pair off together. 
Miladi Henrietta and Mees Nanci appear in disguise—hire them- 
selves out and receive each a long blue purse, with double row cf 
silver fringe. At which they laugh scornfully, leaping in wild 
glee from bar to bar as if intoxicated with Disdainful Joy. 

House of the ploughman and potato digger. Ladies requested 
to make themselves useful. Decline very emphatically. Are 
desired to spin and inform their hosts that they are like the Lilies 
of Solomon. Are shown how and courteously retort by kicking 
the wheels over. 

{N. B. How is it that Briacy never Can contrive to make that 
wheel go? Have seen him try it over and over, and always Get 
Stuck. Old Susy works his like a good fellow, while Formes—ah 
he was the boy. Maybe he didn’t enjoy that bit of a lark— 
CATHARINE WHEELS—whoever she was—was nothing to him !] 

Farmers, finding that nothing Useful is to be had from their 
new Help, apply for the ornamental. Better success. Coxson gives 
Brieey a flower which interested us amazingly, when we learned 
that it was the identical Last Rose of Summer of which we have 
heard so much. Were pleased to see that it held out uncommonly 
well with Nary Wilt. 

Farmers retire. Ladies escape. Time flies. A year. Finally 
Sustnt meets Pururs with a set of young ladies, (appropriately 
and timely armed with boar spears.) Bores PHitups, whereupon 
the huntresses set upon him with their weapons, and drive him 
back to his native thickets. Enter Briaay with the blues. Tries 
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to sing Last Rose—can’t—encounters Corson—gets into trouble 
with guards—is ‘‘ took up’’—everybody ‘‘ mizzable.”’ 

Denoument—all right. Bricay turns out to be a High Dalgo, 
and a Son of Somebody—impediments all removed—wedding. 

Have heard Marrua forty seven times—expect to hear it as 
often again—nothing in it, but very pleasant, ‘all same.’’ Ob- 
served great improvement in singing—would like to suggest some 
of same in Dress. Formes during his late performances of Lionel, 
used to dress it with something like historical accuracy. 

But then nothing could be Funnier than the way Bricey and 
Susy get themselves up—so go it ye cripples, ! 





THE RUM OLD COMMODORE. 


In the good old colony times, when this old hat was new,a 
traitor was a traitor, whether native or foreign-born, and our great 
and good and brave men, from Wasuineron down to JAcKson 
treated them as such. Aye—did it right sternly sometimes. 

But Commodore ArMsrrone, late commandant at the Pensacola 
Navy Yard knows better than all this, and after sneaking away 
from his post, accepts honors and compliments from the foes of his 
fatherland—buttering over his infamy with the cowardly quibble, 
‘“T will not fire a gun on my countrymen.” 

We would like to know from the Run Away Commodore, the 
code by which Seceders, Traitors, and Outlaws are recognized as 
fellow countrymen. Also if he does not recognise those who turned 
him by force of Arms out of the Navy Yard, as Traitors and Out- 
laws, and if they are not, who are? Also how he, not regarding 
them as men to be fired on, can, with Consistency and Honor, retain 
office under the government with which they are avowedly at war? 

Also if it was Handsomely Done of him to accept—as the Mobile 
Weekly Dispatch says he did—a Free Passage on board the Steamer 
Oregon. Said Free Passage being virtually in part payment for not 
firing on his ‘‘ Countrymen.” 

Also if it was Becoming or Consistent with a Nice Sense of Honor 
to be, while in Mobile “the recipient of every act of politeness and 
honor which could be tendered him by citizens and military”— 
when those tendering these courtesies did so, if we understand his 
Advertising eulogist, to express their gratitude for his supposed 
sympathy with their cause? 

Also whether an Officer who is going to account for leaving a 
post without an effort at defence, has any special cause of pride in 
having such compliments as the following paid him by the enemy ? 


**He was waited upon by prominent gentlemen of the city, and the ‘‘Washing- 
ton Light Infantry” turned out in a splashing storm of rain, with a full band, 
as a special escort to the Montgomery steamer. With a nice sense of duty to 
the government which he had served so long, and from which he still held a com- 
mission, the old Commodore, however, declined the honor intended, though ex- 
pressing his full appreciation and feeling acknowledgments. He could not pre- 
vent, though, another honor which the people paid him, nolens volens, for as he 
embarked on the steamer in the presence of an immense crowd,a piece of artillery 
which had been taken down to the wharf for the purpose, with its brazen throat 
proclaimed the respect and esteem in which he is held by the South, in a thunder- 
ing salute. All honor to the man who said, “I will not firea gun upon my coun- 
trymen,”’ and surrendered his post and braved the censure of his government 
and the abuse of the whole North rather than doit. This is moral courage, and 


it is well that itis honored! This is the moral courage which ANDERSON and — 


StemmeEr lack.’’—Mobile Weekly Advertiser. 


A Nice sense of Duty! Whew! 
fine Moral Courage ! 

Commodore Armstrone—when History comes to tell the Truth 
of these Days it will have something to say about Pensacola and of 
You. And if those Historians do as their brothers of the new school 
are wont, and scrutinize all manner of popular expression, not 
forgetting the voice of the press, even unto the Vanity Farr of the 
time—why they’ll call you a Trimmer—one who would hunt with 
the hound and run with the hare—accept of honors from the 
Enemy and then keep place as before. Litera scripta manet. 


Citing Scripture. 
Looking across at the “ Bible House.” 


Uncommonly nice. And very 








Message of the South to England. 
Cotton to us. 


What is the best Method for Casting Cannon Balls. 
Cast them aside. 





_ 





Precept for the Queen.—Via Toronto. 
Follow your Leader ! 
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PRIMPENNY FAMILY. 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 





(ConTINUED. ) 
CHAPTER VII. 


She had a husband. I assert it boldly, I assert it defiantly, in 
the face of all the probabilities, I assert that Mrs. McCrowder had 
a husband. I know that she was a strong-minded woman, an 
overpowering woman, a woman very likely to have had several 
husbands and followed them severally to an carly grave. But not 
at all the woman whom you would suspect of having « husband 
in the present as well as the preterperfect’ tense. Still the fact of 
Mrs. McCrowder’s now and continuously existing husband stares 
me in the face. The fact may be difficult to account for. It is 
not a subject to be approached by the mere theorizer. I venture 
however, to suggest the hypothesis that Mrs. McCrowder’s hus- 
band had kept himself up on strong beer. At all events he was 
in the gently lethargic and satisfied condition which a free use of 
that beverage implies, when six weeks after the occurrences of the 
preceding chapter, Mrs. McCrowder and Ann Eliza, burst into the 
basement parlor where he was seated with his face on his shirt 
buttons, and his feet on the fender. 

‘* Beast ! are you drunk this morning ?’’ was the first marital 
blandishment lavished on him by the elder lady. 

‘*He is drunker than usual,’’ said the filial Ann Eliza with 
laconic disgust. 

The paternal McCrowder lifted his head, rubbed his eyes with 
the back of his hand and threw them around in a vague manner 
for the purpose of ascertaining his latitude. Having completed 
this observation to his satisfaction he replied, 

‘* Well my love!-—well my sweet? Is the house on fire ?” 

* Don’t love me, sir!’’ replied Mrs. McCrowder fiercely. 

‘**Couldn’t help it if I tried,’’ said Mr. McCrowder blandly. 

‘* And don’t sweeten me any more !’’ spoke Ann Eliza contempt- 
uously. 

**Thing’s impossible,’’? returned Mr. McCrowder with unruffled 
placidity. 

‘‘ Are you the father of a family ?’’ was Mrs. McCrowder’s stern 
interrogatory. 

‘“*Nominally, my precious.’’ 

‘* Where is your paternal faithfulness, then ?’’ 

Mr. McCrowder looked mildly around the room as if he had 
mislaid the article and would presently think where he left it, 
and then, just as his face again dropped on his shirt buttons, mur- 
mured that it was on the top shelf of the pantry, right hand side, 
pushed back. 

‘«There’s one good thing !’’ said Mrs. McCrowder in a tone of 
grim satisfaction, resembling that of an ogre who just got a small 
boy to confess where he was fattest, and was proceeding to bite 
him in that particular spot—‘‘ We know where the beast has 
been and hid his beer jug that I’ve hunted for all this blessed 
morning. Not one drop more shall pass them lips this day, as I’m 

a Christian !’’ 

Suiting the action to the word she climbed on a chair, brought 
down the anodyne to Mr. McCrowder’s marital neuralgia, and tri- 
umphantly locked it in the side-board, pocketing the key. Which 
brilliant manceuvre being accomplished, she aroused Mr. McCrow- 
der with a playful twig of those brief hairs situated on the inferior 
portion of the occiput, and with charming consistency requested 
him to hear her calmly.’ 

* Do you mean to defend the interests of your helpless family ?”’ 

‘* My life, my fortune, and my sacred honor, so to do, are here- 
by pledged,’’ responded Mr. McCrowder, stimulated by the twig to 
a state bordering on melodrama. 

“Come now! None of that rhoddymontade! You ain’t on 
the Bowery Stage, though you are playing the Drunkard’s Wife, 
and me first lady! Lor’ knows you might have been a supe on 
ten shilling a week by this time, if I hadn’t taken pity on you!” 

‘ Mrs. McCrowder !’’ said the husband of that lady, rising, and 
for the first time assuming an attitude of stern dignity, ‘ Recollect 
that you ure addressing an artist who has played Othello! That 
artist may permit his personal reputation to be compromised—but 
his professional, never !’’ 

‘* Perhaps you'd like to play it again ?’’ replied Mrs. McCrowder, 
‘“‘There’s pillows in the back bed-room. Oh yes—try it! Kill 
me, if you please. You durst’nt. You couldn't get a meal. of 
victuals, you wouldn’t have a roof to your head, nor a stitch to 








your back, if it wasn’t for me. All I ask of you is to make believe 
you’re a man for two hours, while you’re going to defend your 
unfortunate family. Ili feed you, and clothe you, and give youa 
place to sleep, but you’ve got to make some return for it. Here 
are two delicate, frail women, and you're their natural protector— 
I ought to say unnatural protector. What are you going to do 
for them ?’’ 

‘* Well, my Inestimable, the fact is that I’m up to any reason- 
able amount of protection, but a man needs data—data, my 
delicious. I can’t protect you in the abstract. If I were to rush 
out in the street and knock down two or three inoffensive gentle- 
men, why I might hit the man that was going to assassinate you, 
and then again I might’nt. Chances is against it. If he was’nt 
the right one, I would be incarcerated, my solace. Notwithstand- 
ing and howsoever, I hold myself prepared to protect, in any given 
direction you may indicate. Mrs. McCrowder, where shall I pro- 
tect you? Ann Eliza, my pigeon, what can I do for youin the 
protecting line ?” 

**Do you recollect, sir, that Itold you Ann Eliza was engaged ?”’ 

‘* Which time was it, my best?’”’ 

‘* Hear my mean father !’’ said Ann Eliza between shut teeth 

‘¢ Was it the time she shed her heart’s young fragrance on Mr. 
Dromiderry? Or when Don de Bassuras basked in her beams? Or 
which of the numerous excellent chances for a son-in-law in which, 
my turtle, I have been too fondly credulous from your brilliant 
and always seductive representations, my cape-jassamine ?’’ 

‘*Mother! Will you let the drunken-kik-kik-creature insult me 
in that way?’’ sobbed Ann Eliza, crimson with rage. 

‘‘ Which time was it? you —— Man!”’ cried Mrs. McCrowder, 
snatching at that last epithet as if it were the fittest symbol for all 
human degradation. ‘‘Do you dare to harrer up the nature of 
this delicate child right in my teeth and eyes by such a question 
as that there? A sea-lion in Barnum’s Museum with any human 
feelings wouldn't lower himself by such brutality! You're a pretty 
one to come and twit your only child with the early indiscretions 
of a susceptible heart? You—who owe it to the fact that woman’s 
tender nature makes a fool of her judgment, that you’ve gota 
wife to keep you from the gutter and be paid for it by your abuse! 
Now sir! you be quiet if you please, and don’t let me hear no more 
about which time—or I'll let you know this time in a way you'll 
remember! I oughtn’t to condescend to tell you—but its young 
Primpenny I'm talking about, as you know just as well before,” 

‘‘Oh, it’s young Primpenny, is it, my gentle one? Well—what 
has young Primpenny done, my cynosure ?”” 

‘*Tt’?s what he Aasn't done! Six weeks ago he was here with that 
good-for-nothing Muffles and spent all the blessed evening in this 
parlor, a laying himself out to win Ann Eliza’s youthful affections, 
but not one single time since then has his precious shadow crossed 
that there sill! Now I want to know if that’s behavior! I’d like 
to have you tell me if you're going to stand it, and call yourself a 
man and a father ?”’ 

‘‘My lamb; “pon me sdul I can’t see how I’m going to catch a 
young man’s shadow, and bring it over the sill if he don’t want to 
come with it.* Itien’ tthe thing you know to arresta young gen- 
tleman and march him in by the coat-collar to make a call as if 
Ann Eliza was the Petty Sessions. Perhaps Me What-ye-callum 
labors under the impression that he stayed long enough when he 
was here, to last sometime. Perhaps he means to pay himself in 
quarterly instalments/in which case, why don’t you see, my double- 
carnation, that he’ll be round again in six weeks more like a 
dividend ?”’ 

‘* And the things I done—and the expense I'went to—and the 
way I laid myself out generally, to make Ann Eliza look her beau- 
tifullest that there night !’’ said Mrs. MeCrowder indignantly, 
considering her spouse's suggestion to@ far below contempt to 
notice. 

‘“There was the barber to curl her hair as good as natural which 
was fifty cents. ‘here was the fresh pot_of lily-white and the 
bottle of liquid rouge, just to touch up her cheeks whiere she'd got 
pale with being up late at the party two nights before—that was 
twelve shilling. Then the punch, and the cakes, amd the anxiety 
of mind, and everything double too, because that -Muffles had to be 
invited likewise. I don’t say nothing of the suffering the dear, 
sweet, modest girl went through in making that there bold stroke 
among the Spaniards—throwing her arms round a strange feller’s 
neck and fainting dead away as natural as life, and being lugged 
like a leather trunk down three pair o’ stairs without so much as 
wincing. I don’t mention such feelings as that—because they’re 
delicate and can’t be understood by a brute. No more do I men- 
tion what distress it gave a mother to offer such advice to her 
daughter—to tell her to go and make that there bold stroke, not 
knowing but she might be jammed against the wall a comin’ down 
and scream out, and be caught a making b’lieve by them young 
men—or might get a wipe of the wet towels which was put on her 
to bring her to, over the very spots where the complexion was laid 















































































































on, or might fail some way and bring herself to shame with the 
parent that was trying to get her a settlement in life. What with 
the expense, and the shock of that there bold stroke to a timid young 
shrinking creature like Ann Eliza, and the misery I was in for not 
knowing how things would turn out till I saw those two fellows all 
safe and muddled, young Primpenny’s not a cheap catch nohow ! 
When he’d gone, and Ann Eliza showed me the lock of his hair, 
and the place where she'd cut out such a long piece of her own, 
that I had to get her a six dollar braid before she could go any- 
where without showing a bald-spot, and when the darling told me 
that he’d come out fair and square, and she’d sighed and waited 
and finally said ‘ yes’ together with some lines from Byron, just as 
I told her, I felt as if I'd got a kitchen range off my bosom !” 

‘* Very comfortable feeling, my orb o’ day.” 

** And now sir—I'd just like to know—if after all those sacrifices 
on the part of your innocent and suffering family, you’re going to 
let that young Primpenny slip through your fingers, because there 
isn’t man enough in you to go round and tell him what is due to 
honor and respectability? That’s the question !’’ 

‘*Adorable Emmeline! has it occurred to you that a line from our 
charming one, directed to Mr. Primpenny, might combine all the 
advantages of the course you propose with the possibility of my 
remaining in the bosom of my loving family ?’’ 

‘* 4 line? I tell you, McCrowder, that the rose-tinted note which 
this poor dear girl has wrote invitations on to that fellow would 
make a new complete Ladies’ Manual of Gentility! She’s wrote 
for him to come to little suppers, and I was fool enough to get the 
oysters before the answer—which spoiled, his cold words being 
‘*much obliged, but otherwise engaged.’’ She’s hinted to him 
whether it wouldn't be nice to make a little party to Wallack’s, 
and not even a ticket did he send her for a reserved seat, when his 
words was colder still. She’s wrote to know if they couldn’t meet 
at church, and the way she spoke of their blissfully hearing the 
tuneful organ together as their hearts melted into harmony sweeter 
far, was enough to bring tears to the eyes of a flint! What was 
his reply to that tuere? The cruellest of all! It came in a brown 
envelope, and was only two lines long; he had promised! to take 








another lady to Grace that Sunday. She signed her notes your 
own eternally, and he signed his your obedient servant, which, 
when a man acts his fashion isn’t the truth, to say nothing of 
sweetness. And the last note she sent him hasn’t been answered 
at all, that went off yesterday week. He's a perfidious deceiver, 
that’s my opinion, and if he wants to back out of his word toa 
feeble confiding woman, all I’ve got to say is, it’ll be the hardest 
job he ever done !?’ 

‘* But it won’t be a job that will last him for life, as in case he 
pursues the other course, my barley-sugar,” remarked Mr. Mc 
Crowder, with a semi-somnolent and pensive air of great experience. 
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‘* Well, Ann Eliza, my precious trouble,’’ he continued, ‘‘ so you 
want me to go and catch you a perfidious villain, do you, my dar- 
ling bother? Prévious tothe screws being applied, it may not be 
out of the way to know where the perfidious villain keeps himself. 
Or shall I advertise for him, my delicious discomfort ?”’ 

‘*Oh, oh !’’ said Ann Eliza tearfully, ‘‘ you'll be sorry for all 
this abuse some day. You'll lose me, you’ll be punished, I’ll be 
taken away from you.” 

‘* He wouldn't care, not he /’’ said Mrs. McCrowder. 

** Well, I can’t say that it would hurt me very bad, providing 
the affliction came in a satisfactory male shape, my pigeon. But 
you have not given me the data, my beloved ones. Where does 
the perfidious being hang out ?’’ 

‘* All the notes which this here unfortunate dear child has wrote 
has been sent by Mr. Mufiles,’’ replied Mrs. McCrowder. ‘‘ And 
that Muffles, which also makes me think things is not as they 
should be, makes a practice of dining out on the days when he’s 
promised to tell me where Primpenny lives that same evening. 
But the name and residence must be in the directory. Well, Mc 
Crowder, will you go and hunt him up for a personal explana- 
tion?’ : 

‘* Wait a bit, my ony-dony. Work on me gradually. 
me, my wedded bliss. Where's the beer?’’ 

‘*Now that’s a man, McCrowder my dear. Here’s the key of 
the side-board, Ann Eliza, get the beer for your poor tired father, 
love.”? 

‘*T shall have to do a great deal of riding, my pretty one. Let 
me see, how many stage fares shall 1 want? About twelve shil- 
ling’s worth, I guess, that’s twenty-four fares. I may take the 
cars a dozen times or so, my luscious—that’s sixty cents, call ita 
dollar if you haven’t time to send for change. Sum total a quarter 
eagle. That will be compact. Do you happen to have the little 
amount handy, my soul’s wealth? Mollify me, sweet, mollify 
me!” 

‘* Won’t a two dollar bill do, McCrowder dear ?’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps I am not quite well enough to venture out to- 
day, and—” 

‘*Oh certainly, McCrowder, here’s the quarter eagle. 
ber your failing, dear. Don’t stop too often to take something to 
take you know. Here’s your coat, and your gloves, and hat, and 
cane. Be firm but gentle, McCrowder, my dear. Appeal to his 
feelings. Bring him home with you to supper if you can. Stand 
up like a man and protect your family, McCrowder, and we’ll have 
some very nice devilled bones when you get back.” 

Mr. McCrowder lifted the restored jug, and for five minutes kept 
the red round shiny disk of his countenance, like a very inflamed 
and bibulous sun in eclipse, behind the earthern orb. He then 
carefully replaced the cork with the mirthful explanation that he 
didn’t want his old friend to take cold on an empty: stomach, 
added that he was mollified, and betook himself to the street. 


Mollify 


Remem- 


| ‘The ladies smiled benignantly at him through the basement win- 





dow as he slumped drowsily along towards Broadway, and he with 
gallantry worthy of an old actor, threw kisses back at them in a 
distracted manner, which led the Bleecker-street neighbors to sup- 
pose that he was unkind to his family, and took this public oppor- 
tunity to shake his fist at them. 

Having reached Broadway it occurred to him whether Mr. Pfaff, 
who occupies that pleasant little cellar right above the corner, wasn’t 
just the man who, from his well-known literary penchant, would 
be likely to have a private library including the New York Direc- 
tory among other standard works of theday. At any rate, Mr. Pfaff 
could tell him where to get that volume, which would be a great 
saving of time. He accordingly descended into Mr. Pfaff’s. Singu- 
larly enough Mr. Pfaff had not the Directory, but then he had 
some very nice Philadelphia bottled ale which was the next best 
thing. Of this next best thing Mr. McCrowder took two stage- 
fares worth, and reascending to the street renewed his quest for a 
Directory. Before arriving at the brilliantly original conjecture 
that some drug-store might by chance possess the work, he visited 
thtag other very likely places where they keep the next best 
thing. 

Finally, at Dupuy’s, he made*the discovery of Mr. Isaiah Prim- 
penny’s down and up-town numbers. A most puzzling question 
now arose in his mind. Should he go up or down—to Mr. Prim- 
penny’s business resort, or his domestic retreat? The hour was 
early, but Mr. Primpenny might have been sick, and not gone 
down to business, or he might have been taken sick down town 
and come up. In fact, a thousand things might have happened to 
infuse that painful element of human uncertainty into Mr. Prim- 
penny’s whereabouts. The question was not to be approached with 
precipitancy. He accordingly dipped into another place where 
they keep the next best thing, and debated the matter over a toby 
of it. On his emerging to the upper air with the important problem 
yet undecided, the fact that the first stage which passed him was 
going down, flashed on his mind the intuition that down was the 
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INTERESTING 


TO NIGHT 


Just Now.” 


Other kind of Man.—‘‘O! never FEAR—I CARRY A STICK WITH A FOUR-INCH SPIKE ON 
WHO RUNS AGAINST ME WILL KNOW IT—yYouU 


IT INSTRAD.—ANYBODY 
THAT !’’ 


proper direction. He hailed the driver, entered the vehicle, passed 
up his six cents, and feeling that he was on that most comfort- 
able path of duty where one’s own legs are not called into requisi- 
tion, fell asleep. To Mr. McCrowder it seemed only three minutes 
after that, (though we, who know that the stage belonged to that 
venerably sedate line which runs through Clinton Place, can be- 
lieve that it was longer) when he was startled by a hand on his 
shoulder, and awoke to discover, with much rubbing of the eyes, 
that ke was at South Ferry. Having intended to get out at 
Courtlandt street, he felt so much chagrined in view of this con 

tretemps, that nothing short of the next best thing was competent 
to revive his spirits for retracing his steps to Mr. Primpenny’s store. 
The additional consideration that he had a delicate mission to 
perform, none other in fact than the protection of an innocent and 
injured family, led him to repeat the dose thrice during the passage 
to that haunt of commerce. Allowing for these necessary deten- 
tions, he made very good time, and at three P. M. stood beneath 
the vreat black coal-scuttle which proclaimed Primpenny to such 
of that manysided public as have a private fireside. 

Mr. McCrowder was now in that halcyon state of mind when 
peculiarities of early nature or training revive in all their former 
prominence. He felt as if he once more trod the boards of the Old 
Park, and was a mysterious nobleman entering, at the risk of his 
life, a hostile fortress to defend down-trodden virtue, and throttle 
tyrannic wrong. All this he felt, also that he was quite equal to 
the emergency. 

A young man stood just inside the door, sorting scuttles to fill 
a foreign order, with a tow-cloth apron on, and a pen behiad his 
ear. Myr. McCrowder’s pudgy little legs approached him with the 
stage-walk. 

_'* How are you, Mr. Primpenny ?”’ asked he sternly, regarding 
his face with a rigorous inspection that be might catch any symp- 
tom of confusion which would doubtless appear thereon, if he were 
Mr. Primpenny, and felt his conscience smite him. 

“Tm not Mr. Primpenny,” said the youth, “ you'll find him 
back in the counting-room.” 

“Sir! do you mean to tell me you're not Mr. Primpenny ?” 


SKATERS. 


Cautious Man.—‘‘ Way pon’? you WEAR A LANTERN, Jack ?—You’L. Be RUN AGAINST, 
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**T do, just that.” 

Mr. McCrowder having satisfied himself 
by another piercing glance, quoted from 
Hamlet in his interview with the king, that 
this was not Mr. Primpenny, pursued his 
way into the back office. Several people 
were here busily engaged in hoeing together 
little potato hills of coin, and plowing their 
way with steel-pens into the virgin soil of 
big ledgers. Nobody noticed him at first, 
so he coughed, and in the high tragedy 
tone again said, ‘‘ Mr. Primpenny!’’ That 
gentleman looked up and replied, ‘‘ Well 
sir? despatch your business rapidly, sir! I'm 
in a great hurry to-day, sir!’’ 

‘*Grant me the favor to stepaside. I must 
discourse of important matters. You are an 
older man, far older than I supposed you 
must be—’ 

‘* Well sir ! 

? No sir!” 
‘*Do me the favor to recollect that I am 
the father of a family. I had a daughter 
once, a noble girl! I have her still, but deep- 
seated anguish gnaws at her heartstrings 
like a worm i’ the bud, and sooth to say, she 
may depart to heaven untimely. And you, 
you, you with those venerable yet perfidious 
locks, will be guilty of the deep damnation 
of her taking off!’’ 

‘Sir! you’re drunk 
out, sir!’’ 

‘*Shake not those gory—I mean hoary-— 
at me! Though you are a man of 
such ancient and fishlike appearance—scaly, I 
mean by fish—yea, though you are a lean 
and slippered pantaloon, my daughter loves 
you! Say, Primpenny, why don’t you write 

why don’t you call if you can’t write? I 
don’t want to be hard on you, but you're 
killing my only child !”’ 

‘* You smell of beer, sir !—you're as drunk 
asa loon, sir! What do you mean by talk- 
ing to me about your daughter, sir? When 
did she ever see me, sir?’ 


Ts that any of your business, 
sir 


you're crazy—clear 


locks 


MAY DEPEND UPON 


a i ‘*You m-m-met by chance, the usual way,” 
sobbed Mr. McCrowder. ‘‘ You were introduced by Muffles, who 
will beat the muffled drum at Ann Eliza's funeral.”’ 

* ar Muftles! Oh! he’s the friend of my 
is terrible! Surely Stuyvesant can’t have—”’ 

‘Yes he has! Stuyvesant’s the man! that’s the name 
does he live ?” 

**No — 34th street. 
boy can’t—”’ 

‘*T tell you he has! 
and not the perfidious Primpenny. 
We meet again at Phillippi.’’ 

And before the elder Primpenny could stop him, Mr. McCrowder 
had bolted from the store, scaled the outworks of a stage, and was 
off for the separate establishment of the prodigal son. An_ hour 
more, and his hand was on the bell pull of that retreat. The in- 
terview that followed will be our next best thing. 


(To be Continued.) 


— — 


son. 


Why this 
! Where 


jut there must be a mistake! the dear 
Happy to find that you are the paternal 


I'm on my way to 34th street. 


The Montgomery Convention 
We hail the following from Mr. Ruert with a loud guffaw : 


Mr. Rurrr—I think our proper course is to elect a President of the Convention. 
On the part of the deputies from South Carolina, I present the name of a gentle- 
man for that office who has been illustrious on the arena of the general govern- 
ment—whose fame is so co-extensive with the length and breadth of this whole 
country—I nominate the Hon. Hows.t. Coss, of Georgia, President of this Conven 
tion. [Applause.] 

There is no doubt of that, Mr. Ruerr; not only ‘‘ co-extensive 
with the length aud breadth of this whole country, but you might 
have added also ‘‘depth,’’ so far as the Treasury Purse was con- 


cerned. 
———_— 


A Sumpter Mule, 


A part of the army equipment overlooked by South Carolina, 
politely furnished by the United States, and named Bobby. 
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AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
From our Own CorRESPONDENT. 


Darnacion, Feb. 3. 





— OURAGE, KIND KOM- 
RADE.— Spring ap- 
proaches. GARIBALDI 
is raising radishes 
and green peas... I 
am raising an army. 
With Spring comes.a 
renewal of hostilities, 
and the dogs of war 
will soon be loosed. 
My good Joszrn will 
leave his cucumbers 
and _huckleberries, 
and Italy shall re- 
sound with the din 
of conflict, like a 
Sixth Ward political 
meeting. 
: Viva P Italia, éla 
-————_ Liberta! 
La ci darem, dolce 
—— far niente; noli me 
tangere, strida la vampa! Violincello, non ti scordar di me, vermicelli ! 

Such, dear Vaniry, are my sentiments, expressed in the beauti- 
ful idiom of my adopted land. I weep hot but patriotic tears, as 
I write them. 

I have just come from Rome, whither I went to see Pru Nono. 
I went to present him with my ultimatum. 

‘* Look here, Prus,’’ said I, ‘‘ it is of no use for you to hold out 
against me. With the slight but convenient assistance that Vic- 
TOR EMMANUEL and GARIBALDI give me, I can conquer all Italy in a 
short while.’’ 

‘Francis II. backs me,’’ said his Holiness, thoughtfully. 

‘*Bah! I whipped him at Galivanti.” 

‘The dickens you did! No! I had not heard of that!” 

‘* It is true, nevertheless.” 

... Ina few words I told him of the battle of Galivanti. 

‘“*My goodness !’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ my cake is all dough, I fear. 
What is your game? What do you want me to do?” 

‘Surrender the Papal States to me. You may still have the 
title of Pope, and the privilege of the Vatican, but I must have 
the power now vested in your office.” 

‘*H’m,” said his Holiness ; ‘‘ who do you come from ?”’ 

‘* My name is McArong, on the Grampian hills and elsewhere. 
. am the Liberator of Italy and the Correspondent of Vanity 

AIR.”’ 

‘*Don’t you write the Charleston Correspondence for the New 
York Tribune? It is somewhat in your style.’’ 

‘* Don't insult me, Prus,’’ said I. 

‘Pardon me! Now, about your ultimatum . . . I can’t accept. 
I prefer to keep my authority as long as possible.” 

‘Then down goes your shanty! You had better pack up your 
things for a trip somewhere. Hoboken is a quiet place, and they 
have good lager there.” 

‘I do not fear. The Disaffectionists are numerous, and my 
opinion is, that in the Spring I can raise an army to wipe you out 
as easily as Taurtow Weep wipes his slate at the beginning of a 
campaign.’’ 

This allusion, made in compliment to my nationality, touched 
me. 

** At all events, Prus,”’ said I, ‘‘ come what may, I can say that 
you have always treated me in the gentlemanly manner I deserve. 
Have you any liquor in the house ?”’ 

He rang, and a servant in the papal livery prepared two excel- 
lent cocktails, in which we drank the old toast, ‘‘ May the Best 
Man Win!’’ 

I took the cars at once for Darnacion, where my faithful army 
is in part encamped. 

Cavour is here, and Iam pumping him concerning Louis Napo- 
Leon's plans. Louis was always a secretive cuss, and I don’t be- 
lieve Cavour knows half so much as he pretends. 

Still, I have learned that the Emperor will not interfere with 
me at present, and he may assist me if I need him. He is evi- 
dently desirous that I shall think him on my side, as he has heard 
some hints, from THouvenet (who is awfully afraid of me) of a 
plan of mine for subjugating France, and annexing her to Italy. 
This, of course, as a last resource. I do not wish to interfere with 
Louis, so long as he behaves himself, but I want him to under- 
stand that I will not be trifled with. 

-..Since writing the foregoing, I have received a telegram 





from the Pope, to the effect that he will abdicate, if I will assume 
his place and continue the pontifical government unchanged. Of 
course, I cannot think of such a thing, though perhaps Victor 
EmMANUvEL might like the berth. I shall ask him about it. My 
future is too brilliant to be quenched under a pontificate, and I am 

Always yours, 
McAnone. 


AN EPISTLE FROM AN OUTRAGED ALDERMAN. 


( Who as he never did anything that was considered meet, can’t be ex- 
pected to do anything that will be considered Metre. 


I vow and declare it would make a saint swear to have to sit quict 
and listen to all the wituperation, 

And lavish abuse, which is flung around loose against.us unfortu- 
nate members of the City Corporation. 

It’s a sin and a shame, the way people make game of all our pur- 

_ ceedings and deliberations, 

We're ridiculed freely by Bennerr and Grestzy and all the rest of 
them stupid Editorial Donkeys, which blindly shuts their eyes 
to the noble and patriotic objects of our expenditures and 
civic operations. 





Sometimes when we meet, we’re informed that a street should be 
opened through .somebody’s property in consequence of the 
city’s up-town movement ; 

And the Contractor offers us, say a thousand dollars’ worth of 
arguments to show that it’s a desirable improvement : 

Well, we nat’rally suppose that the said Contractor knows (since 
opening streets is his business) all the- necessities in that 
department of our jurisdiction, 

Unless the proprietor can adwance still stronger arguments—say 
five thousand—to the contrairey, when of course we drops the 
matter, which only proves as we’re open to conviction. 


In order to please them outlandish Japanese, we arranged a grand 
purcession of hackney coaches, and to a select and recherchey 
swarry at the Metropolitan did inwite ’em ; 

Whereupon with the basest ingratitude, the public and press 
assume a hostile attitude, and in a indelicate and inquisitive 
manner insist on jnwestigating each indiwidual item. 

The efforts of our committee to do proper credit to the city have 
created a regular Ja-panic among the tax-payers, who are all 
snarling and snapping : 

Why, not if we did spend a few hundreds in ‘yaller kid’ and 
other little things of the kind? I’m sure it’s not the fust 
time we’ve been caught kid-napping. 


All our little jobs and contracts is opposed by them as has to pay 
the taxes, as if Aldermen ought to be prevented from making 
a decent living in peace and quiet ; 

And I’m grieved to notice that You, in the matter of our brown- 
stone statty, jine in the general hue and cry aginst our bad 
taste and extravagance in appropriating the public funds to 
buy it. 

Now let me tell you that all the newspaper abuse isn’t of no kind 
of manner of use, and besides, you're a-flying in the face of 
Scripture, which says expressly that prophets isn’t never 
known in their own country and generation, 

And we havn't the slightest intention our private arrangements to 
mention, or make our profits known to this perwerse and stiff- 
necked nation. 


Take it up Tenderly. 


Why is the Four Cent Man always drunk on a stormy day? 

Because he has several sheets in the wind ! 

The above was left at our office, by a person of nautical aspect, 
supposed to be a ticket taker on a Hudson River steamboat. He 
is respectfully informed that there is a magnificent service of 
plate awating him at the address of this paper. 








A Hint to Bonner. 


Major ANDERSON would be a good card for the New York Ledger, 
and not bad for a melo-dramatic engagement since the. Charles- 
tonians are anxious that he should be Brought Out. 


Babbling Brooks. 
James and ERAstvs. 








The Centre of French Political Power. 
All Asovt. 
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And the sapient air of a Johnny raw, 
Into those fool-traps going ! 

There the black villains stand 
All day in the self same places, 

With Thief and Scoundrel by God’s own hand 
Written all over their faces. 


A jewelled Thief behind a bench, 
And thieves before him twenty ; 
With sunken eyes and a rummy stench 
And smoke and hair-dye plenty. 


Poor Johnny szes the golden array, 
And learns they are ‘‘ going, going !’’ 

He can’t help stopping to hear what they say, 
With an air intensely knowing. 


‘* New gold watches for half their cost!’ 
He thinks it a very great pity— 
But oh! the bliss to go home and boast, 
How he humbugged them chaps in the city ! 


S> he nibbles the hook, holding tight to his bills, 
While the fishermen skilfully play him, 

Till the barb is fast in his innocent gills, 
And they haul bim in and flay him. 


He clutches his watch of ‘‘ solid gold ” 
That he bought for thirteen dollars ! 

A thing just fit to be hammered and rolled 
And made into puppy collars. 


And away he runs with his splendid hit, 
To his bosom friend light-hearted ; 
And there he finds ‘‘ the biter is bit,” 
And ‘a fool and his money soon parted ” 


Next with a dolorous whine he goes 
To the principal Thief of the city, 

Who grins and winks with thumb on nose 
As he lists to the mournful ditty. 


A policeman is sent to examine where 
The job was so nicely done for him ; 

But the place is closed, and Johnny must wear 
The cap that his folly has won for him. 


This thing will be the death of me— 
This endlesss procession of noodles ! 

And funnier far it seemeth to be 
Than Burton of old in the Toodles. 


One thing let us tell each greedy calf, 
And to that I move we pin ’em ; 
Only thieves can sell you watches for half 
The price of the gold that is in ’em! 





KNOW I shall 
burst some 


ay, 

For I feel my 
waist bands 
tightening, 

And I roar and 
laugh in such 
a& way, 

My wife and 
children 
frightening. 


lf I don’t keep 
out of Broad- 


y 
In the region 
opposite Trin- 


ity, 

You'll see me 
melt and ex- 
hale away, — 

To the regions 
of infinity. 


from his boot 
tops growing, 





MUTTON, CONSIDERED AS A FINE ART. 


Ever foremost in catering for the public—what? taste? the 
Herald, in its issue of the 7th instant informs its readers that : 


‘*The match between Grorce MoComs, alias Darsy, and Ropcer Gorman, at 
sheep-dressing, for $50 a side, was decided at KERRIGAN Hall last evening. ... A 
graphic report will be found in our columns.’’ 


Curious to know whether the ‘ report” was, indeed, worthy of 
its eulogistic adjective, we read it, and found it to be not only 
‘* graphic,’’ but wrought up to a degree.of graphicity that can 
hardly be expressed without having recourse to the somewhat pow- 
erful substantive-driver, ‘‘bloody.’’ It opens with a description 
of the locality, and some of its pleasing features. ‘‘ With an 
ordinary pair of nostrils,’’ says the Herald, ‘‘ one could locate the 
bear, the dogs, the rats and the ferrets without the slightest diffi- 
culty.” Of course the Herald, being provided, as most people 
know, with a very extraordinary pair of nostrils, distinguished and 
classified the toilet perfume referred to with facile accuracy. As 
we reud on, crimson butchers arose before our mental vision like 
flowers of spring, until ‘‘ Kerriaan’s Pit” was revealed to us asa 
lovely parterre of poppies, with James Gorpon Bennett, showering 
upon them, from a vast watering-pot, a sweet summer rain of the 


. delicious spirit called in the vernacular ‘Red-eye.’ 


Then the scene changed, and the gentle poet of ‘ Mary Ann,’ 
and proprietor of the Herald, appeared to us in the pastoral guise 
of ashepherd with crook and pipe ; the former instrument affec- 
ting the similitude of a rag-picker’s hook, the latter that of a 
Scotch bag-pipe sadly afflicted with wind. Thus stood the shepherd 
when according to the ‘‘ graphic report,’’ ‘‘ ten sheep were thrown 
into the ring, and the friends of the parties began to prepare for 
the contest.” 

In the next paragraph of the ‘Graphic Report,’ which is 
devoted to the preliminaries, there is a pleasing little social picture 
of the empressement, with which certain blessed little butchers of 
tender years hastened to hold the ‘‘ rope-yarn and the skewers,”’ 
in their small, pink hands. 

In the following division of the ‘Graphic Report,’ which is 
idyliically headed ‘‘ Darby’s Dressing,’’ there is one noble line, 
which we must quote entire. It runs as follows : 

*¢The sheep were pronounced sufficiently dead for dressing.’- 


Old thoughts crowded upon us, as we read this line. It recalled 
to us the happy. happy pit-tickets of our first play-going days, and 
the farce of ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson,’’ and the little Frenchman who, 
to the exquisite melody of ‘‘ Malbrouk,’’ used to troll the enckant- 
ing words ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson is dead, ead, He is very dead-ead, 
indeed !’’ How fine in the very of that song, as also, in the suff- 
ciently of the master-line quoted above from the ‘ Graphic Report,’ is 
the delicate appreciation of degrees of deadness! And yet it is pain- 
ful to reflect that the grand old expression, ‘‘ dead as mutton,’’ is 
sadly enervated by that very assumption of degrees, if the latter 
are to be admitted in connection with the demise of sheep. 

‘¢ Gorman Victorious” is the terse caption to the last division of 
the ‘Graphic Report.’ It has a fine, mouth-filling roll, has that 
caption, reminding one of ‘Jupiter Tonans,’’ only rounder. 
‘* Gorman, who has been helping carry off the chefs-d’cuvre of his 
competitor, now makes his appearance in the uniform red shirt 
and long boots.’’ That isa fine piece of coloring ; we think we 
see Gorman before us—or, is it Garapatpr? Chef-d’euvre is the 
French for mutton. There is one thing bad about Gorman—he 
‘* blows his sheep before he hangs them up.” That indulgence of 
Gorman’s in the evil habit of cursing, must have allayed greatly 
the pleasure derived from the mutton match, by the gentlemen 
who hung breathlessly around Kerrigan's Pit. In this case the 
commination was pusillanimous, too; for Gorman should have 
reflected that a dead sheep could not retaliate and blow him. 

‘‘ How the fur flies!” exclaims the author of the report, ‘‘and 
with what quickness the sheep are borne out of the ring !”” Sheep, 
in common with cows, donkeys, alligators and swine, are fur 
animals. 

In conclusion, the ‘Graphic Report’ repents, and is down upon 
mutton matches. ‘‘ They are not very pleasant or profitable to 
witness,” says that document. That is a pity: particularly as the 
Herald devotes a column to the description of “this, the first 
match of the kind ever performed here in public, and expected to 
lead to many more.’’ 

The Herald is a Very Virtuous Print. 


A Voice from the Parquette. 


It is a singular fact that, although theatrical people in general 
are remarkable for their liberality toward charitable institutions, 
they invariably indulge in invectives upon any allusion to a Poor 
House. 
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“THIS TILE $4.” 


Bowery Person.—‘: Lev HER r1P!-—THAT's THE WAY TO sroP A TAT!’ 


MR. LINCOLN’S TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 
(From Our Special Corresponcent.) 
SPRINGFIELD, Fen. 11. 
Tue DEPARTURE. 


The depot was densely packed with people this morning, who 
had.assembled to see their old nAber [This _j: ke will be explained 
in our Juve number.—Kd. V. F.) off | Mr. Lixcotn wept at parting 
with his old friends, and asked them to pray for him, to which 
voices replied, ‘‘Well, we Will.’’ After the train started Mr. Liycotn 
became more cheerful, and set his Suite in a roar. of laughter by 
telling them they Suited him. At Decatur he appeared on the 
platform of the car, and after the tremendous cheers of the assem- 
bled masses had subsided, he said : ‘* My friends; I haven’t time 
to make a speech, so I will tella gag. Why am I like the 4 
but the train started, and his fellow countrymen at Decatur lost 
the benefit'of the joke. He was called out at the next station and 
received with applause and shouts of ** Hail to the Prairie Flower !” 
Mr. -Lancotn handed his umbrella to Co]. Ettsworra of the Chicago 
Zouaves, and requesting the editor of the Springfield Journal to 
wipe off some crumbs of gingerbread, which had become entangled 
in his (Mr. Liycony’s) whiskers, spoke as follows : ‘“My friends, why 
am I like the) early * again the remorseless engine cut the 
joke short, leaving another brilliant assemblage in the agony of 
suspense. 

As the train was slowly crossing along bridge, Mr. Lixcoiy’s 
face assumed that indescribably humorous appearance which has 
rendered him remarkable, and the company prepared for one of 
his side-spliters. ‘Thrusting his head out of the window, he hailed 
some laborers in the ravine below and asked them if they wanted 
anv rails split. This impromtu sally of sparkling wit was so 
infinitely superior to the ordinary sallies that the editor of the 
Springfield Journal declared it should be called a Sarah. The re- 
porter of the Boston Advertiser immediately telegraphed the joke 
to that paper, but the other reporters were compelled to content 
themselves with laughing immoderately over it, as jokes are not 
allowed in the journals they represent. At the next station Mr. 
Lincotn succeeded in getting off his joke. ‘* My friends, can you 
tell me why I am like the early dews of June? Do you give it up? 
It’s because, ever of thee Iam fondly dreaming !’’ He commenced 
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laughing very heartily himself, but suddenly 
stopped on perceiving that the assembled 
multitude did not see it. Tbere was a death- 
like stillness in the vast crowd, and even 
the Suite only smiled in a feeble manner. 
Mr. Ltxcozn retreated to the car with a disap- 
pointed air, and occupied his time until the 
next station was attained in silently masti- 
cating some gingerbread which he had, with 
statesmanlike precaution; put in his hat at 
starting. At the next station a telegram 
from the last station was brought in and 
read. It was as follows: ‘Joke just this 
moment understood. Whole town roaring 
with laughter, and buttons flying through 
the air like bullets at Bueny Visiter. Cannon 
firing and Fire Companies all squirting 
Bully for you. People want you to get off a 
joke on Raggy, as it hasn’t been done yet.’’ 

The telegram effected a happy change in 
Mr. Lixconrn’s spirits, and he again became 
the gay and giddy creature he was before. 
He said he could spell the hardest word of 
any man in the party, and commenced spell- 
ing stovepipe, but desisted on being informed 
that E. F. Dixey and Jerry Bryant had 
both done it once each. ‘‘ I reckoned it was 
original with me,’’ said Mr. Lincoty, ‘“ but 
of course you know best. Oh yes—I dare 
say! I’m glad I’ve got so many smart people 
along! Had n’t you better take something 
warm, and lay down?’ Nothing frets Mr. 
Lixcozn so much as to have his gags inter- 
fered with. At Danville there was another 
large crowd. 

Mr. Lixcotn stepped out and remarked 
that if he had any blessings to dispense, he 
would certainly dispense the largest and 
roundest to his good friends of Vermillion 
county. 

(Terrific cheers and cries of ‘‘Good for 

i aii you ! Give us all the offices you kin.’”’) Mr. 
Lixcotn then entertained the crowd with a ballad, accompanying 
himself ona bass drum. As he breathed his sonl into the lines— 

Tell me ye windy wings 
That round my pathway snore, 

Soft-eyed women and brave men—aye,white-haired veterans—could 
be seen wringing tears from their soaking-wet handkerchiefs, while 
sobs stood in large puddles all around the train, making it bad for 
those who hadn't rubbers on. At Indianapolis, Mr. Lincoty made 
a speech from the cupola of the Bates House, dressed in a green- 
bottle overcoat and blue-cotton umbrella. ‘ If South Carolina,’’ 
said he, ‘‘is right, then of course those who differ from her are 
wrong. (Cheers and cries of ‘‘ We will! we will!’’?) What's coer- 
cion? (Applause and cries of “Itis! Itis!’’) Let us not mis- 
understand (cheers) the meaning (‘* That’s what we’ ve always main- 
tained !’’) of coercion and invasion. (A voice—‘‘It is. By all 
means.’’) I ain’t asserting anything myself (applause and a voice, 
“Ttis! itis!’’) but merely asking questions for you to think over 
and decide. (Immense applause.) Bless you, me children! Bless 
you!”’ 

” I fear my notes are imperfect, az I was unable to get inside the 
cupola on account of the jam, being compelled to hang toa _ joist 
by the teeth, and write with my left hand, my right being con- 
stantly occupied in keeping the ink bottle in my left coat-pocket 
from slopping over. 

We are all of us—myself, Ltncoty and the rest—in excellent 
spirits, and hope to reach Washington by the first of next October 
at least. Yours in Haste, 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS. 





ere Seren 
Out in the Cold. 

Poor South Carolina! Patriotic Rusrr! Mudsill Hammonp! 
Uncracked Curstrxvr! Oratorical Orr! And the ‘‘ Tray, Blanche 
and Sweetheart’’ tribe that followed in the cry, is it not melancholy 
to think of a nation’s ingratitude? Nary a Pres? Nary a Vice 
Pres? No front seat at all? in other words, no great Southern 
Harbor for the New Confederacy, and that Harbor Charleston ? 
No recognition of the immense claims of the Palmetto 308,186 
white candidates for fortune and for fame? Not even a show for 
our Pickens, the perspicuous Maaratu, or the astute Memminarr ? 
And echo answers ‘ That’s So.” 
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MOBILE ADVERTISING. 


ECESSION is a 
Great Institution. 
Modesty is a ditto, 
and Vanity Fair 
likes modesty of all 
things, especially in 
a Fiery, Impulsive, 
Generous young Se- 
cessionist. There- 
fore V. F. rejoices 
over a translation of 
the Marseilles 
Hymn, with intro- 
ductory remarks by 
that F. I. and G. 
Son of the South, 
O. W. West pub- 
lished in that essen- 
tially modest sheet, 





YY i Sy ZF the Mobile Weekly 
| ' Advertiser. 

O. W. W. begins 

$e by informing us that 


“he”? has never met with any English version of the Marseillaise 
which pretended to be anything more than a mere paraphrase! 
And as * Yankee Doodle’’ is being discarded in some portions of 
our country, for the spirit-stirring song of the Gauls, it is well 
that the latter be presented as it really is. So he has ‘‘ done” it 
into English, and it sings as follows: 
**Oh so-o-oons of my na-a-a-a-tive la-a-and, 
The day of glo-ry-y-y hath appeared ; 
Against us with a bloody ha-and 
Tyran-n-ny’s sta-andard is upreared.”” * * * * 
Hold up—that can’t be it. Let’s try again. 
*“ Oh sons of my-y-y-y-y-y native land, 
The da-a-a-(ugh’gh—ugh !)-a-ay of glo——”’ 
Pshaw ! that is ’nt it either. 
‘Oh sons 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0f——’?” 

But we give it up. Human vocalism can’t wed this new ver- 
sion to the air of Allons enfans. Imagine ten thousand Seseshers 
in a chorus on it! But to proceed. 

“ We all are soldiers you to battle! 
And if we fall, France brings anew 
Young heroes out to rush ’gainst you 
0 With gleaming swords and cannon’s rattle,’’ 
r 
‘Tis us they threateg to return 
To bind in slayery’s ancient lair !”’ : 

Enough said, enough sung. Meanwhile we assure 0. W. W. 
that we regard his ‘‘ hime’’ in an esthetic point of view as Per- 
fectly Appropriate to his.‘‘ Caws’’ and its Causers. So endeth the 
First Lesson from the Mobile Advertiser. 

Ye seconde is as follows: 

‘‘The South could detach one-half its whole male population to wage war with 
as much ease as the North could one-fifth, and in case of need the proportionate 
array of fighters which we could marshal would astonish the world, and it would 
be still more astonished by the solyent prosperity of our condition when we come 
out of a contest requiring such effort. When they talk about coercing, con- 
quering the South, let the valiant Northmen consider that every Southern State 
is several modern Laconias, and all the States a grand aggregate of Laconia, 
which we verily believe could defy the invading armies of the whole world.’’ 

W-H-B-W—whew! Any more of that? . The whole world. 

Joan: Forsrtu, you've got some sense.. Can’t you choke off that 
deliri-mented and demilirious fellow editorial townsman of yours. 
‘* Honest man, you can do a Power of fine things they say,” quoth 
Panuras. Try! 

< ee ee oe ee 


WIKOFF. 


It is astonishing what divers classes of persons are at the present 
momentous crisis engaged in what certainly must be acknowledged 
to be a laudable endeavor to save the country. Baortus, a gentle- 
man in the hardware interest, addresses a letter to the tinkeys of 
the United States, and calls their attention to the ruin impending 
over the national kettle. From that moment forward the enter- 
prising Beorrus is firmly convinced that the nation rests on his 
shoulders and that solder is the only means of cementing the Union. 
Paragon, the great tailor, who majestically entitles himself Jnven- 
teur des modes and Poéte des pantalons, finds it his duty to appeal, in 
a document of three columns, to all cutters and stitchers through- 
out the nation, calling upon them to help in closing up the threat- 








ening seam that is now opening between North and South, and prove 
themselves to be honorably sound upon the goose question. If 
the Union should be preserved, PARagon will die with happy con- 
sciousness of having preserved it at the point of the needle. Last 
but not least, the Chevalier Wrxorr lifts his voice and has his little 
say about the all-important question. 

For an unwonted period the Chevalier has remained in his com- 
parative obscurity, crossing and recrossing the Atlantic in an unob- 
trusive manner, and we presume bearing like a carrier pigeon, des- 
patches beneath his diplomatic wing. Occasionally a meagre news- 
paper paragraph informed us that he had been closeted for a week 
or two with Mandarin Bucuanan, during which time it is to be pre- 
sumed several Rye (whisky) house plots were canvassed and con- 
sidered. But on the whole the Chevalier has been unnaturally 
calm. It was but reasonable to suppose that this tranquility was 
but the fore-runner of some brilliant coup, but whether the 
meditated stroke was in the realm of Love, Diplomacy or the Fine 
Arts, the world was profoundly ignorant; for as every one knows, 
the Chevalier is equally Aabile in each of these departments. At 
length however the curtain rises, the gongs sound, the drum beats, 
the lights go up and Harlequin Wrxorr bounds upon the stage as 
active, droll, and voluble as ever. 

This time he appears in the novel character of private tutor to 
Lord PatmMerston. Presuming, we suppose, that the aged nobleman 
in question must be in his second childhood, and consequently 
have to commence his political education over again, Head Master 
Wreorr kindly takes the old boy under his charge, and gives him 
a preparatory lesson in words of one syllable on the Federal History 
of the United States. It is a pleasing sight, the wise and versatile 
Sage Wixorr assisting the declining years of the Prime Minister of 
England with information and advice. In his caution for the pro- 
gress of his distinguished charge nothing is forgotten. Lest the 
unruly old pupil should for a moment forget the respect due to 
his teacher, he informs him in a foot-note, that he was born in 
Philadelphia—in itself a claim to the highest consideration—and 
that furthermore he is a graduate of Yale College. It would, we 
think, have added to the interest of these statements, had he com- 
municated to his lordship the details of his stature, his exact age 
(the last under bonds of secrecy) and his average weight during 
the last ten years. However, perhaps he thought that the tender 
mind of Lord Patmerston should not at the outset be overburdened 
with knowledge, and so out of consideration withheld these mo- 
mentous facts for another and more favorable opportunity. 

The Chevalier’s instruction to the Prime Minister is gracefully 
conveyed in the form of a letter, emulating in this the mode in 
which distinguished men have loved to communicate advice to 
striplings in which they were interested ; such as CHESTBREIELD’s 
letters to his son, and Punch’s Letters to a Young Man. This 
letter, which the title page states, is ‘‘on American Slavery,” was 
‘‘ originally intended for the private perusal of the Noble Lord to 
whom it is addressed; but it was suggested to me,” (Chevalier 
loquitor) ‘‘that its publication here might possibly be beneficial.’’ 
So he accordingly does not ‘‘ hesitate to give it to the public.’’ 

It strikes us very strongly, that the public do not want it. The 
American people are tolerable familiar with their Federal history, 
and the workings of their own institutions, and although a resume 
of our history from 1789 down to the present, must prove highly 
novel, interesting and useful to the unlettered Patmerston, it 
is just possible that the citizens of the United States, having long 
since obtained the information from other and larger sources, do 
not care to be instructed over the shoulder of an unhappily senile 
nobleman. The interesting information which Mr. Wrxorr com- 
municates to Lord PatmersTon relative to West Indian Emancipa- 
tion, and which is doubtless wholly unfamiliar to that statesman— 
he being actively engaged in public life at the time it took place— 
can scarcely be viewed as of vital importance to us at the present 
time ; while the brief views on the American Press with which the 
distinguished instructor of nobility closes his lesson, being neither 
large, new or important, do not call for any particular comment. 

In brief, then, we would recommend Mr. Wixorr to leave off 
writing pamphlets, for he has nothing to say, and nobody will 
read it. Let him attend to poor Lord Patmerston’s education, send 
him his pocket money regularly, with a hamper at Christmas, and 
permit the preservation of the Union to accomplish itseif. 

_ 
A Hint 


Vanity Farr would suggest to the Senators who have left the 
Senate for the Senate’s good, that hereafter instead of affixing to 
their names the initials, U.8.S. they write A.S.8., A Seceding 


Senator. 
<> 


Toast of the Disunionists. 


The President—Long may he Waver ! 
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ARTEMUS WAR ITD 
ON THE SHAKERS. 


Letrer VIII. 


The Shakers is the strangest religious sex I ever met. I’d hearn 
tell of ’em and I'd seen ’em, with their broad brim’d hats and 
long wastid coats; but I’d never cum into immejit contack with 
*em, and I'd sot ’em down as lackin intelleck, as I’d never seen 
’em to my Show—leastways if they cum they was disgised in white 
peple’s close, so I didn’t know ’em. 

But in the Spring of 18—, I got swampt in the exterior of New 
York State, one dark and stormy night, when the winds Blue 
pityusly, and I was forced to tie up with the Shakers. 


VANITY FAIR. 


{ 


I was toilin threw the mud, when in the dim vister of the futer | 


I obsarved the gleams of a taller candle. Tiein’ a hornet’s 
nest to my off hoss’s tail to kinder encourage him, I soon 
reached the place. I knockt at the door, which it was opened 
unto me by a tall, slick-faced, solum lookin individooal, who 
turn’d out to be a Lider. 

‘* Mister Shaker,’’ sed I, ‘‘ you see before you a Babe in the 
Woods, so to speak, and he axes shelter of you.”’ 

‘*Yay,’’ sed the Shaker, and he led the way into the house, 
— Shaker bein sent to put my hosses and waggin under 

iver. 

A solum female, lookin sumwhat like a last year’s bean-pole 
stuck into a long meal bag, cum in and axed me’ was I athurst and 
did I hunger? to which I urbanely anserd ‘‘a few.” She went orf 
and I indeverd to a conversashun with the old man. 

‘* Elder, I spect ?’’ sed I. 

* Yay,’’ he sed. 

* Helth’s good, I reckon ?’’ 

‘* Yay.”’ 

‘*What’s the wages of a Elder, when he understans his bizness 
—or do you devote your sarvices gratooitus ?”’ 

sé Yay.” 

“Stormy night, sir.” 

oe Ya ” 


a . the storm continners there’ll be a mess underfoot, hay ?” 

a“ ay.”’ 

ws onpleasant when there’s a mess underfoot ?” 

ae ay.”’ 

‘Tf I may be so bold, kind sir, what’s the price of that pecooler 
kind of weskit you wear, incloodin t:immins ?”’ 

“Yay » 

I pawsd a minit, and then, thinkin I’d be faseshus with him and 
see how that would go, I slapt him on the shoulder, bust into a 
harty larf, and told him that as a yayer he had no livin ekal. 

He jumpt up as if Bilin water had bin squirted into his ears, 
groaned, rolled his eyes up tords the sealin and sed: ‘‘ You’rea 
man of sin!’’ He then walkt out of the room. 

Jest then the female in the meal bag stuck her hed into the 
room and statid that refreshments awaited the weary travler, and 
I sed if it was vittles she ment, the weary travler was agreeable, 
and I follered her into the next room. 

I sot down to the table and the female in the meal bag pored 
out sum tea. She sed nothin, and for five minits the only live 
thing in that room was a old wooden clock, which tickt in a sub- 
dood and bashful manner in the corner. This dethly stillness 
made me oneasy, and I determined to talk to the female or bust. 
So sez I, ‘‘ marrige is agin your rules, I bleeve, marm ?’’ 

se Yay.” 

‘The sexes liv strickly apart, I spect ?” 

. 

‘*Tt’s kinder singler,’’ sez I, puttin on my most sweetest look 
and speakin in a winnin voice, ‘‘ that so fair a made as thow never 
got hitched to sum likely feller.” [N. B.—She was upards of 40 
and homely as a stump fence, but I thawt I'd tiekil her. ] 

‘*T don’t like men !’’ she sed, very short. 

‘Wall, I dunno,” sez I, ‘‘ they’re a rayther important part of 
the populashun. I don’t scacely see how we could git along with- 
out ’em.”’ 

‘*Us poor wimin folks would git along a grate deal better if 
there was no men!’ 

‘* You'll excoos me, marm, but I don’t think that air would 
work. It wouldn’t be regler.” 

‘* I’m fraid of men !’’ she sed. 

‘*That’s onnecessary, marm. 
fret yourself on that pint.’’ 

‘Here we’re shot out from the sinful world. Here all is peas. 
Here we air brothers and sisters. We don’t marry and consekent- 
ly we hav no domestic difficulties. Husbans don’t abooze their 
wives—wives don’t worrit their husbans. There’s no children 


You ain’t in no danger. Don’t 
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here to worrit us. Nothin to worrit us here. No wicked matri- 
mony here. Would thow like to be a Shaker ?”’ 

‘* No,” sez I, ‘* it ain’t my stile.’’ 

I had now histed in as big a load of pervishuns as I could 
carry comfortable, and, leanin back in my cheer, commenst pickin 
my teeth with a fork. The female went out, leavin me all alone 
with the clock. I hadn't sot thar long before the Elder poked his 
hed in at the door. ‘‘ You’re a man of sin!’’ he sed, and groaned 
and went away. 

Direckly thar cum in two young Shakeresses, as putty and slick 
lookin gals as I ever met. It is troo they was drest. in meal bags 
like the old one I’d met previsly, and their shiny, silky har was 
hid from sight by long white caps, sich as I spose female gosts 
wear ; but their eyes sparkled like diminds, their cheeks was like 
roses, and they was charmin enuff to make a man throw stuns at 
his granmother, if they axed him to. They commenst clearin 
away the dishes, castin shy glances at me all the time. I got ex- 
cited. I forgot Bersy Jang in my rapter, and sez I, ‘‘ my pretty 
dears, how air you?’’ 

‘* We air well,” they solumly sed. 

‘* Whar’s the old man?” sed I, in a soft voice. 

‘*Of whom dost thow speak—Brother Urtan ?”’ 

‘*T mean the gay and festiv cuss who calls me a man of sin. 
Shouldn’t wonder if his name was Urnian.”’ 

‘* He has retired.’’ 

‘* Wall, my pretty dears,” sez I, ‘‘let’s have sum fun. 
play Puss in the corner. What say ?’’ 

‘* Air you a Shaker, sir ?” they axed. 

‘* Wall, my pretty dears, I haven’t arrayed my proud form in a 
long weskit yit, but if they was all like you prehaps I'd jine ’em. 
As it is, ’m a Shaker pro-temporary.”’ 

They was full of fun. I seed that at fust, only they was a leetle 
skeery. I tawt ’em Puss in the corner and sich like plase, and we 
had a nice time, keepin quiet of course so the old man shouldn't 
hear. When we broke up sez I, ‘‘ my pretty dears, ear I go you 


Let’s 


hav no objections, hav you, to a innersent kiss at partin ?’’ 
“Yay,” thay sed, and I yay'd 





I went up stairs to bed. I spose I'd bin snoozin half a hour 
when I was woke up by a noise at the door. I sot up in bed, 
Jeanin on my elbers and rubbin my eyes, and I saw the follerin 
picter : The Elder stood in the doorway, with a taller candle in 
his hand: He hadn't no wearin appeerel on except his night 
close, which flutterd in the breeze like a Fourth of July Flag. He 
sed, “ You're a man of sin!” then groaned and went away. 

I went to sleep agin, and drempt of runnin orf with the pretty 
‘ittle Shakeresses, mounted on my Californy Bar. I thawt the 
Bar insisted on steerin strate for my dooryard in Baldinsville and 
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that Bersy JANE cum out and giv us a warm recepshun with a 
panfull of Bilin water. I was woke up arly by the Elder. He sed 
refreshments was reddy for me down stairs. Then sayin I was a 
man of sin, he went groanin away. 

As I was goin threw the entry to the room where the vittles was, 
I cum across the Elder and the old female I’d met the night before, 
and what d’ye spose they was up to? Hugginand kissin like young 
lovers in their gushingist state. Sez I, ‘‘my Shaker frends, I 
reckon you'd better suspend the rules, and git married !’’ 

‘* You must excoos Brother Urtan, sed the female; he’s sub- 
jeck to fits and hain’t got no command over hisself when he’s into 
’em.’ , 

‘* Sartinly,” sez I, I’ve bin took that way myself frequent.’’ 

* You’re a man of sin!’’ sed the Elder. 

Arter breakfast my little Shaker frends cum in agin to clear 
away the dishes. 

‘*My pretty dears,’’ sez I, ‘‘ shall we yay agin?’ 

‘*Nay,’’ they sed, and I nay’'d. 

The Shakers axed me to go to their meetin, as they was to hav 
sarvices that mornin, so I put on aclean biled rag and went. The 
meetin house was as neat asa pin. The floor was white as chalk 
and smooth as glass. The Shakers was all on hand, in clean weskits 
and meal bags, ranged on the floor like milingtery companies, the 
mails on one side of the room and the females on tother. They 
commenst clappin their hands and singin and dancin. They 
danced kinder slow at fust, butas they got warmed up they shaved 
it down very brisk, I tell you. Elder Uriag, in particler, exhibertid 
a right smart chance of spryness in his legs, considerin his time of 
life, and as he cum a dubble shuffle near where I sot, I rewarded 
him with a approvin smile and sed : ‘‘Good boy! Go it, my gay 
and festiv cuss !” 

‘* You’re a man of sin !’’ he sed, continnerin his shuffle. 

The Sperret, as they called it, then moved a short fat Shaker to 
say afew remarks. He sed they was Shakers and all was ekal. 
They was the purest and seleckest peple on the yearth. Other 
peple was sinful as they could be, but Shakers was all right. 
Shakers was all goin kerslap to the Promist Land, and nobody 
want goin to stand at the gate to bar ’em out, if they did they'd 
git run over. 

The Shakers then danced and sung agin, and arter they was 
threw, one of ’em axed me what I thawt of it. 

Sez I, ‘‘ What duz it siggerfy?”’ 

‘* What ?” sez he. 

‘*Why this jumpin up and singin? This long weskit bizniss, 
and this anty-matrimony idee? My trends, you air neat and tidy. 
Your lands is flowin with milk and honey. Your brooms is fine, 
and your apple sass is honest. When a man buys a kag of apple 
sass of you he don’t find a grate many shavins under a few layers 
of sass—a little Game I'm sorry to say sum of my New Englan 
ancesters used to practiss. Your garding seeds is fine, and if I 
should sow ‘em on the rock of Gibralter probly I should raise a 
good mess of garding sass. You air honest in your dealins. You 
air quiet and don’t distarb nobody. For all this I givs you credit, 
But your religion is small pertaters, I must say. You mope away 
your lives here in single retchidness, and as you air all by your- 
selves nothing ever conflicks with your pecooler idees, except when 
Human Nater busts out among you, as I understan she sumtimes 
do. [I giv Urnian a sly wink here, which made the old feller 
squirm like a speared Eel.] You wear long weskits and long faces, 
and Jead a gloomy life indeed. No children’s prattle is ever hearn 
around your harthstuns—you air in a dreary fog all the time, and 
you treat the jolly sunshine of life as tho’ it was a thief, drivin it 
from your doors by them weskits, and meal bags, and pecooler 
noshuns of yourn. The gals among you, sum of which air as slick 
pieces of caliker as I ever sot eyes on, air syin to place their heds 
agin weskits which kiver honest, manly harts, while you old heds 
fool yerselves with the idee that they air fulfillin their mishun here, 
and air contented. Here you air, all pend up by yerselves, talkin 
about the sins of a world you don’t know nothin of. Meanwhile 
said world continners to resolve round on her own axeltree onct 
in every 24 hours, subjeck to the Constitushun of the United States, 
and is a very plesant place of residence. - It’s a unnatral, onreason- 
able and dismal life you’re leadin here. So it strikes'me. My 
Shaker frends, I now bid you a welcome adoo. You hav treated 
me exceedin well. Thank you kindly, one and ail. 

‘* A base exhibiter of depraved monkeys and onprincipled wax 
works !” sed Urnran. 

‘* Hello, Urntan,’’ sez I, ‘I'd most forgot you. Wall, look out 
for them fits of yourn, and don’t catch cold and die in the flour of 
your youth and beauty.’’ 

And I resoomd my jerney. 
Seite ES Saree 
New Order of Things South. 
Order—arms! 
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POLICE ITEMS 


ucius JUNIUS 
Brutus QuiL- 
Lips, a boy of 
the Acrobatic 
persuasion, 
and about 
nine years 
old, was 
brought up 
on Friday last 
to the Mayov’s 
Office, by de- 
tective officer 
SQUASH, On 
a charge of 
throwing 
summer - 
saults upon 
the ice of the 
small pond 
formed by the 
kennel back- 
water thrown 
up by a pros. 
trate ash-bar- 
rel at the 

: ~ north by 
—- == ox # south corner 
of the City 
Hall Park. 
Counsel for Quitttps argued for his client on a flaw in the charge ; 
namely, that introvolutions or gyrations performed upon ice, 
could not properly come under the head of Summersaults, inas- 
much as it must be obvious to the meanest capacity that they 
are Wintersaults. The case was the first of the kind ever argued ; 
but, having once broken the ice, he, counsel, would be able to 
show that the flaw—in the charge, not in the ice—would present 
an opening sufficient for the matter to fall through. Counsel was 
proceeding to explain the difference between a summersault and 
wintersault, and their relations with a common assault, when he 
was requested to cut it short by His Worship the Mayor, who 
referred counsel to his—Worship the Mayor’s—ordinance, forbid- 
ding the throwing of Salt of any kind upon theice. Case remanded 
until the Spring thaw enables magistrates to decide whether Sum- 
mersalts are to be considered as a physical misdemeanor upon ice. 





NICELY JAPANNED. 


We all of us know we're the smartest of chaps 
Which nobody can deny, 
We extensively pitied the innocent Japs, 
Which nobody can deny, 
So we gave ’em good dinners, we gave ’em champagne, 
We got ’em immensively high on a train, 
And explained to ’em how to go in should it rain, 
Which nobody can deny. 


The bills will amount to a million or two, 
Which nobody can deny, 

And the Kamis have certainly fooled us a few, 
Which nobody can deny. 

The princes they sent were excessively small, 

Our hopes of a trade arc nailed fast to the wall 

And Tommy a mis’rable Nothing At All, 
Which nobody can deny. 


So here’s to the health of both Yankees and Jap, 
Which nobody can deny, 

And here’s to the genius which caught us a-snap, 
Which nobody can deny. 

And let no one hereafter in confidence own 

That he comes from Down East and was Easterly grown, 

For the Japs are the Downiest Easterns yet known, 
Which nobody can deny. 


—_- 
Answer to Correspondent. 


The name of the Senator from Tennessee is ANDREW JOHNSON. 
There was a representative of that State some years ago at Wash 
ington named Cave Jonnson. The present Senator is no relation— 
there is no cave in him. 
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PHILADELPHIAN. 


Miss Walnut Street.—My pear Bos—yov KNOW THAT ACCORDING TO THE RULES OF OUR 
ENGAGEMENT CLUB, I CAN ONLY BE BETROTHED TO YOU FOR A MONTH AT A TIME. 
Guryey DraB COMES IN TO-MORROW. Now BE A GOOD BOY—YOUR TURN ’LL COME ROUND SUON. 








TO DR. BELLOWS. 


Vanity Farr Greetine! H.S. T. of Haddrels, S. C., has seen 
Dr. Bettows’s Thanksgiving Sermon. H. 8. T. has written a letter 
to the Christian Inquirer, that the people of the ‘‘late United 
States’’ may know that Dr. Bettows has made “insinuations” 
against the character and good standing of a South Carolina “mob.” 
H. 8. T. says that the Rev. Doctor was under a ‘most singular 
delusion’ when he said that: 


‘* We owe it to the intelligence and worth of the South to believe that they are 
silenced and tyrannized over by a mob.’’ 


H. 8. T. is so fearful that the ‘‘mob’? in South Carolina will 
have its character destroyed, that he procures the “troll of the 
Convention of South Carolina’ and reads there ‘names of Ex- 
Governors, Ex-United States Senators, and Members of Congress, 
Ex-United States Judge, one third of the present Judiciary, Presi- 
dents of colleges, moneyed institutions and railroads, Clergymen 
of every denomination, Lawyers, Planters, Mechanics, Meichants 
and Capitalists.’’ 

There! Dr. Bettows, what right have you to suppose that the 
‘‘mob” seized the forts belonging to the nation, and now demand 
the stronghold? You ought to have known that the ‘‘Ex-Govern- 
ors,’’ ** Ex-Judge’’ and “‘ Ex-Senators’’ did it. What right had you 
to suppose that the ‘‘ mob” ordered Major ANpERson’s Chaplain to 
leave the state for asking a blessing upon the flag of his country ? 
The “ mob” wouldn’t do such a thing. Oh no! The “Clergy- 
men of all denominations’ took his case in hand. They don’t 
mean to have any prayers go up for the nation—but for 8. C. in 
particular. You must be careful, Dr. Bettows, and say next time 
that the ‘‘ Presidents of Railroads and moneyed institutions’ are 
stealing the Post Office and Custom House monies; that the 
‘* Planters, Merchants, and Capitalists’ fired on their country’s 
flag. Don’t make any more insinuations that the “mob” of S. C. 
does any such mean things. 

Nae ES TA Rl 


Prophetic Bids. 


For the progress of one of our dailies (vide Rev. xii c. xiv v.) 
“A Time and Times and half a Times.”’ 
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Bad Eggs. 


We perceive Collector Hatcn of New 

yids | Orleans has reported the ‘‘ Capacity of the 
it] Revenue cutters McClelland and Washing- 

| | [1 | ton,’’ now in the possession of the State of 


ili] 


| 





Louisiana. What a pity he did not include 
also a report of the Incapacity of the traitors 
who surrendered them. 





The Morality of Duties. 


Such is the great indignation manifested 
by the Merchants of New York, at the new 
Tariff bill, that one would suppose what 
: they call ‘‘Morritt” in Washington, is 
_~ Immoral here. 


ee 


From our Philological Contributor. 
It is a pity for South Carolina that when 
she sent Ruerr to the Convention she did 
not send one who was more Reticent. 





A Paradox. 


The doughty warriors who didn’t make 
a breach in Fort Pickens, yet made a pair 
of breeches, notwithstanding, out of its 
Commander. 





What a Northern Mudsill Thinks. 
That the only safety of the masses for 
tLeir position as sovereign citizens of the 
country lies in the preservation of the Union. 
_ slaps 
An Ice Joke. 


Ball up and no +Kating at the Central 


Timek’s up. | Park. 





QUEM DEUS VULT PERDERE. 


Of all the jokes ever joked : 

Of all the absurdities : 

Of all the incongruities : 

Of all the Hibernianisms, follies, jests and inconsiderations ever 
accomplished, commend us to the conception of the Southern Con- 
federacy which recognizes as the basis of its stability the right of 
any one of its members to withdraw at any time! 

Carrying with it be it added, any of its neighbor’s property that 
may happen to be lying around loose. 

Founded in its very beginning, yea, conceived in Theft, Swind- 
ling, Defalcation, Lies and Treason. For it was in every variety 
of such Rascality of the foulest and most degrading kind that the 
great Southern leaders worked for years to undermine and ruin 
the government from which they proposed to ‘‘ Secede.” 

When Swasn-suckier, Dirt-Ari and SMALL-Trash proposed to 
PicrocHoe (Rasetais Book 1. c. 32. 38.) to make war on GRAND- 
cousigr, their first impulse was to steal. That was their way of 
preparing for war. ‘‘'Then took they money and cakes, oxen and 
carts, and sent them away without speaking one word.” Now 
when the History of this Swash-Bucklering Secession comes to be 
written, good reader, which will tickle the future commentator 
most—the enormous pretensions of our Southern cavaliers to be 
all that is scrupulously and delicately honorable, or the scoundrelly 
thieving and swindling wherewith their Representative Men pre- 
pared the pathway of Secession? And from the whole community 
of delicately honorable States there comes no cry of sc1uple—only 
exultant chuckles of triumph. 

Ah!—if they had only secured those Thirty Millions ! 

Well, they’re all at sea now. Louisiana with her sugar-planters 
ruined, Georgia with fierce hopes of ruining South Carolina, all 
interests jarring and clashing, and only the forlorn hope of a war 
with the North to bind them together. 

War with the hardy mechanics and stalwart farmers of the 
North, and the sturdy pioneers of the West! War with a majority 
of millions on millions! 

A crazy leaky privateer—all hands madly drunk—all sail set— 
driving out into a stormy sea! 

Ai! ai! 
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PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 


(ConTINUED.) 
CHAPTER VIII. 


It was Teague who opened the door of the Primpenny estab- 
lishment to Mr. McCrowder. 

‘*T think I’ve seen you once before, young man’’—said Mr. 
McCrowder, solemly. > 

‘And I think ye see me twice now,’ answered the always cheer- 
ful Teague. ‘‘ Be me sowl it’s a swate little drhap ye have in yer 
eye! But the blind piper mus’nt say whisht to the bye that 
whistles. I’ve done it meself, an’ [can’t blame you. Won't ye 
come in an’ sthay till nearly dinner-time ?”’ 

“Pll spend a week with you, young man, Or amonth. Ora 
year. Or /’ll take a permanent situation and remain till the house 
burns down. In fact—I will not go away from the house until [ 
have had an interview with Mr. Primpenny.” 

* An’ is it Misther Primpenny {” asked Teague with an incredu- 
lous smile. ‘ Is it here ye’re coming to look afther Misther Prim- 
penny? An’ what would he be doing here, darlint?”’ 

Mr. McCrowder grasped Teague by the arms, and thus steadying 
himself, gazed heavenward. 

The temple-haunting martet doth approve 
By his loved mansionry, that Primpenny 
Dwells wooingiy here—”’ 

Said Mr. McCrowder, dramatically. ‘‘ Wooingly,Sir! Woo'ngly! 
I repeat it sir! woo'gly! And the object of his fatal attentions 
is—Hear me, ye Heavens, if ye love old men! My only female 
child, and she a daughter—my Ann Eliza. I have come hither to 
demand satisfaction. And this stoop shall fly from its firm base 
as soon asl. Have you a daughter ?” 

“Divila wan to spake of,” replied Teague. ‘‘If I have, she’s 
not a dale o’ comfort to her vinerable ould father! It’s sildom I 
see her, bein’ to the best o’ my remimbrance not since the thirty- 
first o’ last February.” 

‘““Then you can’t sympathize with me. I thought when I 
looked upon your festive countenance that a daughter couldn’t ha’ 
happened to you. ‘1 said to my own heart, nothing has repressed 
his noble rage—or froze the genial current of his soul. Where’s 
Primpenny ¢” 

‘*What d’ye axe me for?” 

‘* Who lives in this house ?” 

“ It’s a coontryman o’ mine, to be sure. 
the Irish Consul.” 

‘* Trish Consul keep any thing t’ drink ?” 

“Faith an’ he gits it—but he does’nt kape it long. Come down 
sthairs an’ I'll see if he’s left anything at the bottom o’ the jug.” 

Mr. McCrowder followed Teague into the house—and groped the 
way after him to the basement-room which that worthy called his 
bower—whose walls were adorned with numerous colored litho- 
graphs of Emmett and Curran, Wolf Tone, Thomas Moore, Rory 
of the same surname, and Irish Mary, all so strikingly alike that 
they seem. d to be only the portrait gallery of a family every one 
of whose members had distinguished themselves. 

“ Take a chair,” said Teague politely. 

“You hav’nt got such a thing as a bed ?” 

‘*Indade an’I have. DoT look like a gintleman that takes his 
slape standin’ ?” 

‘“*Well—Tll try the bed. You see if there’s anyth'ng—as you 
ve remarked—at the bottom of the jug. If there is I'll try 
that.” 

Teague pointed out the position of the bed, and produced a black 
bottle. Mr. McCrowder availed himself of both these means of 
prostration, and murmuring that he would at all hazards protect 
his family, slept upon that noble sentiment. 

Teague stole out of the room, locked the door behind him, and 
ascended to the second story front room of the bachelor establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Primpenny was dressing for dinner. He expected some 
choice spirits, and was just giving a finishing touch to ‘* the thing 
in neckties.” He had selected a Magenta strip as ‘‘ the thing” for 
to-day, because he had ordered the couple of roast pheasants behind 
which he was to sit, to be done in letter paper, which always gives 
them a pale tint, and needs a warm color for contrast. 

“Well, Teague?” said Mr. Primpenny. ‘Teague grinned and 
pvinted with his thumb in the direction of the basement. 


This is the residence of 











‘*The Father of the McCrowdhers!” said Teague. 

‘“‘Heh? The father of whom? They hav’nt any father !” 

‘* Faith an’ they have, savin’ me respacts. He is’nt much of a 
father, that’s thrue fur him, but he’s like me cousin’s cold in the 
head—the best wan they’ve got. An’ whativer there is of him is 
takin’ up five fate five o’ my bed, by thray fate thray in a latheral 
diraction. That’s just at prisint. Whin he’s risted intirely, he’ll 
be up here to prothect his family.” 

‘* Speak plain, Teague, and say what you mean.” 

‘“‘Well, Misther Primpenny, 1 mane what he manes; and whin 
there’s three quarts o’ beer and a gill of the crayter on top o’ what 
a man manes, it’s not an aisy job to get that out of him. But if 
yer honor will allow me to give me own opinion, I think he’s come 
to persuade yer honor to marry the gurrel. He said you were a 
galliwanting varlet, and that you approved of dwelling here woo- 
ingly, and plase yer honor I did’nt knock him down for it, fora 
gintleman never sthrikes a man when he’s drunk—but I tould him 
you did’nt live bere at all, an’ this was the risidence of the Irish 
Consul. Ithin put him to bed, and he fell intoa swate slape, prom- 
ising to prothect the family whin he woke up. An’ that’s jist all 
I know about it.” 

‘*Good heavens!” said Mr. Primpenny, pacing 
great agitation. What is to be done !” 

‘‘We might send for the Perlice and have him tuk to the station 
fur bein’ drvonk an’ annoyin’ a refined private family in the 22nd 
Ward.”’ 

‘* That would’nt help it all. We'd have to appear against him, 
then there’d be a row in court. I wonder exactly what infernal 
foolish thing I did do that evening at the McCrowders ?” 

‘It would’nt be aisy to say what foolish thing a gintleman 
might’nt do with too much punch and the McCrowdhers together. 
Troth, but they’re dape, the beauties! Could’nt we head up the 
ould gintleman in a cask and put him aboord o’ one o’ the Chinese 
packets, with ‘‘right side up—glass” on his top end to prevint the 
apperplexy? He would’nt come to till he was at say, and havin’ 
to go the whole cruise might contint himself with thinkin’ o’ the 
fortin he’d make in Chiney. There may be one sailin’ to day! 
Shall I call a dhray ?” 

‘* And run theriskof being tried for murder! I swear, I believe 
I exchanged hair with that girl! It dawns upon me—” 


the room in 


* Hair was it?” said Teague, mournfully. “Be me sowl, then 
yer honor’s done for! Whin a man can’t kape the hair on his 
head, for a woman, he’s ruined intirely! The nixt thing’s his eye 
tathe—thin his brains—and thin he’s married.” 

‘* I did give her a lock. I sawthe place next morning. I think, 
yes, I know, I kissed her. I’m pretty sure I must have told her I 
loved her, and asked her to marry—Teague, how dare you hold 
your hands on your ears when I’m talking !” 

‘‘Howly Mother, Misther Primpenny! An’ what if there was 
a shuit for breach of promise? I was houldin’ me hands over my 
ears so that I did’nt hear you say you axed the gurrel to marry ye, 
in case I wasa witness !” 

Mr. Primpenny’s countenance relaxed for a moment, and then, 
with a groan of deep despair, he extended Rimself on a neighbor- 
ing lounge. 

Teague meanwhile scratched his head as if it were a placer, and 
he expected presently to get through the crust down to any amount 
of bright ideas. This operation, assisted by agonizing contortions 
of visage, went on for about five minutes, varied by an occa- 
sional expression of despair from Mr. Primpenny. At the end of that 
time Teague seemed to have struck a lode. His features suddenly 
became illuminated with the old grin which expressed his hilarious 
states of mind, and then his thoughts foumd vent. 

‘‘Itv’s the gold them McCrowdhers is after, Mr. Primpenny!” 

‘Of course itis—you might have known that before.” 

‘‘Suppose they got the idea you had’nt any, and that ye wasa 
misherable imposther, an’ had come a cvortin’ the gurrel as: they 
say ould McCrowdher did the Missis, jist because ye wanted the 
bit, an’ the sup, an the place to sthay in? Suppose they found out 
yer honorwas only a poor divil like meself, without a cint unless 
ye earned it or borrowed it without axin? Would they want ye 
to marry the gurrel, thin :” 

* Of course not, but te idea’s ridiculous.” 

‘* Waita bit, yer honor! There’s plenty of ridiculous idees that 
succade nately in New Yorrek. I’ve a cousin, well he is’nt my 
cousin jist, but his father’s uncle married me step-mother’s aunt, 
and we lived next door in the ould coontry and kept a pig betwane 
us, 80 we’re a sortof distant relation. An’ squint-eyed Mike (that’s 
me cousin,) is gineral advertisin’ agent for a Life-presarvin’ Com- 
pany, by way o’ carryin’ round their address in ‘big painted letters 
on the back of an indy-rubber coat He makes six shillin’s a day 
an’ finds hisself. He occupies Jodgins in a highly respectable pri- 
vate boarding-house in Frankfort strate with six or eight dozen 
other single gentlemen beside himself—some of ’em belonging to 
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the crank-Opery persuasion, some of ’em belonging to the society 
for the improvement of edge-tools, and some of ’em doin’ some- 
thing else—but all quiet dacent fellows that sez their prayers and 
takes their drinks reg’ler. The gintleman that kapes the house is 
me intimate friend, and his name’s London Gubby, a convanient 
arrangement which tells where he’s from and who his father was 
without the throubleo’ axin’ him. Now, Mr. Primpenny, what I 
want to say is, how would it do to take lodgins for the avenin’ at 
London Gubby’s—-carry the slapin’ beauty of the McCrowdher’s 
along with us—and let him wake up there, in the midst o’ our 
misherable destitution ?” 

Mr. Primpenny, on reflection, thought so well of the idea that 
he sent Teague for a coach—put the still unconscious McCrowder 
in it when it arrived—and leaving with the cook a note directing 
his festive friends to sit down at dinner without him, bestowed 
himself with Teague on the seat opposite the literally heavy father 
of the drama, and bid the coachman drive to No. — Frankfort St. 

As a result of these proceedings, Mr. McCrowder awoke about 
eight P. M., and found himself lying on the floor of a small and 
unknown room, at once lighted and perfumed by a penny dip, whose 
end was a puzzling exception to the general rule about the wicked, 
and had not been cut off. With the sacrificial odor of burning 
tallow mingled another even more villainous of ten cent tobacco, 
which -obscured the sight while it stimulated the olfactories of 
the awakened McCrowder. Nevertheless, through the smoke, that 
gentleman could perceive several intensely ragged anc. disreputable 
characters sitting about on maimed tables and remains of chairs. 

Mr. McCrowder sneezed thrice, rolled his eyes in all directions 
with the customary vaguenéss, and then demanded to know where 
he was. 

‘* You’re in the Hinglish ’Otel kept by Mr. — hotherwise known 
has London Gubby—vich is now haddressin’ you,'’ replied the least 
ragged of the disreputable characters, a very fat man who had 
only one leg, but made it up in face. 





‘What am I doing here?’ asked Mr. McCrowder in a voice of 
tremulous consternation. 

“Your ha’ sittin’ up hon hend, haxin’ qvestions. Likevise 
gradivally recoverin’ from the hefieets hof the beastly. Likevise a 
wisitin’ o’ this here Primpenny, vich I must say you hare a dis- 
chargin’ the duties hof ha guest hin a most hagreeable hand hen- 
tertainin’ manner.” 

“‘ Primpenny, Primpenny, Primpenny,’’ repeated Mr. McCrow- 
der in a rapid and distracted manner. ‘“ Why he lives up-town 
somewhere, in a handsome free-stone house, in something street, I 
forget the namber.’’ 

A boisterous chorus of laughter from all the disreputable char- 
acters in the room followed this assertion. 

“I tould ye he’d say that!” said a familiar Irish voice which 








made Mr McCrowder start to his feet and peer eagerly through the 
smoke in the direction of the speaker. 

‘He came to the Irish Consul’s this afthernoon, droonk as a 
piper, and talkin’ that same story. I happened to be in at the 
Irish Consul’s whin he came, an’ seein’ the Irish Consul’s a friend 
o mine, I borried a bed to lay him out on tili I could call a cart. 
I used to clane knives for his wife, and so tuk pity on him, for he 
stole me a piece 0’ smoke-bafe one day whin I was stharvin on 
boord wages. Thin, as I knowed Primpenny, whin he was comin’ 
that blarney on the gurrel, an’ had a friend who lived at the same 
place with him, I knowed his number too, and brought him down 
here to see the gintleman he’s inquirin’ after.” Isn’t Primpenny 
in yet?” 

‘‘ Troth an’ he’s ginerally in long before this,” responded another 
Irish voice which, as it appertained to squint-eyed Mike, Mr. Mc 
Crowder did not recognize. ‘‘ But 1 suppose as iv’s a moonlight 
night, the bye thought they could rade the advertisement on the 
back of his coat, so be’d stay out a bit and make extry wages.” 

‘* Vich he needs to do it,” added the one-legged man by way of 
gruff commentary—* bein’ hin my books for vun months board 
and lodgin’.” 

‘*Primpenny, advertisement on his back!” murmured Mr. Mc 
Crowder dreamily. 

‘*Hin course!” replied London Gubby. ‘“ Didn’t you never see 
the Life Preserver man vot saves millions from a vatery grave, and 
gets thereby such a hexperience of the hevils of that helement 
that he never takes no vater hisself? Vich it is the same man.”’ 

At this instant the ramshackly door of the apartment flew 
open on its single surviving hinge, and the person in question 
entered. He wore a heavy oil-cloth surtout reaching to his feet, 
and the back thereof was ornamented with white and scarlet let- 
ters on a green ground, to the purport that Messrs. Bugg and Rugg 
were prepared to furnish the drowning public with life-preserving 
jackets at so low a rate that customers might be expected to make 
a practice of throwing themselves off of high places into deep 
ones, from the mere fascination of seeing how impossible it was to 
commit suicide in that way, and how cheaply a man might be 
immortal if he only knew Bugg & Rugg commercially. Where 
the coat stopped above, came a very much damaged felt hat, 
original color unknown, and where it concluded below, emerged a 
pair of boots in condition similar to the hat’s. Somewhere in the 
midst of this combination of deteriorated raiment was situated Mr. 
Primpenny. 

‘*Well, fellers!” began he in a coarse but still recognizable 
voice. ‘* Here’s a pretty go! Carry this thing round all day ona 
feller’s shoulders and then when you go to the feller what pays 
you for doin’ on it, have him tell a feller that he isn’t going to pay 
till the end of next week! Say fellers, I havn’t had any grub, 
and it’s past Gubby’s regulation tea-time. Can’t one o’ you fel- 
lers lend a feller from sixpence to a quarter, to be returned by the 
end - next week—exactually and distinctually by the end o’ next 
week ?” 

“Not vun bob from me!” said London Gubby clapping his hands 
over the monetary cavity of his pantaloons. 

‘* Nor from me!” echoed Squint-Eyed Mike. 

‘* Be me sowl!” broke in Teague, ‘* but I niver like to see a gin- 
tleman undher a cloud, havin’ repatedly been there meself, an’ 
findin’ it dhryer than supposed. Hear’s a quarther fur ye, Prim- 
penny.” 

‘Hello Teague ! it’s you is it? Glad to see you—partikler glad. 
Give us yer quarter—an’ yer hand. Thankye. Distinctually next 
week. Now I'll go and get some supper. 

‘* Haint you a goin’ fur to speak to the wisitor?” said London 
Gubby in a tone of reprimand. 

‘* Visitor! What visitor ?” . 

At these words, Mr. McCrowder, who had been all this time 
standing speechless against the wall, his eyes as wide open as was 
consistent with the possibility of ever getting them shut again, 
advanced so that the candle shed its full flicker on his face. 

‘*Old McCrowder!” exclaimed Mr. Primpenny in a tone of hor- 
ror, giving a backward spring of two yards. ‘‘ Let me go! let me 
go!” Everybody in the room now seized him at once, and with 
great difficulty dragged him toward Mr. McCrowder, who embold- 
— by the force on his side began addressing him in thunder 

ones. 

‘*Sir! you have deceived me! you have entered the bosom of 
an innocent and unsuspecting family, to sting it like a viper. A 
viper in full dress suit, when you should have crawled in oil-cloth! 
And you have engaged the affections of a young and innocent 
female, under pretence that you were wealthy, and fashionable. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!” chorussed the company derisively. 

‘‘ And reputable, and everything else that you aren’t! I'll have 
you arrested.” 

‘*Oh don’t, please don’t !” 
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SWINGING UP SOMEWHERE. 


The Montgomery correspondent of the 
Charleston Mercury opens his first letter with 
the following ominous paragraph. He is 
writing about the Southern Convention : ! 


“The members of the Convention have commenced 
coming in. Mr. Ruerr and Mr. Barnswezs. from South 
Carolina, Governor Swan from North Carolina, and 
several from Mississippi, arrived to-day by the 12 
o'clock train. Many others will most probably arrive 
to night, but the greater part wi'l doubtless swing up 
somewhere on the road to-morrow (Sunday) and will 
come in on Monday.’’ 


Vanity Farr has eagerly watched the 
newspapers, in the expectation of. finding 
accounts of the Swinging Up of these dele- 
gates. Having discovered none, we leap to 
the conclusion that they did not Swing. 
But it isnot too late. That they will Swing 
Upsomewhere on the road—considering the 
Road which they are travelling—is, as all 
our readers observe—a foregone conclusion. 
Let us trust that it may be done promptly. 


Allow them not a parting word, 
Short be the shrift and sure the cord. 


It is consoling to even know that they 
contemplated Swinging Up when they 
started on their Mission of Treason. 


$< 


For President in 1864. 


RareEy. His election would secure what 
we seem to want very badly at present—a 
Stable government. 


Pee SE ee 
By Telegraph. 


What brand of flour do those Ruaerr-ches 
in S$. C. need? A ‘‘ Jackson Mill.’’ 








‘‘Don’t threaten him,’’ whispered Teague. ‘‘He’s a violent 
character and might produce the gurrel in coort, which would be 
inconvanient for Miss McCrowdher.” 

“ Well, I may not arrest him, but I'll tell his employer and have 
him dischargea—P’1]—P’11—T'll—” 

‘Oh don’t, please don’t!’ said Mr. Primpenny, and clasping the 
hand of the injured parent, he fell upon his knees. 

The rest now interceded, and finally in consideration of his 
extreme youth, poverty, and intention never to do so again—Mr. 
McCrowder magnanimously let him off with the reproof he’d had 
already, and with equal magnanimity consented to take a pull out 
of Squint-eyed Mike's jug produced for the occasion, tempering 
that condescension by the assurance that he was very diy, as in 
deed he must have been to drink the very first cousin of camphene. 

Having thus mollified himself, Mr. McCrowder was further led 
to state that he was very hungry also, and to show that he enter- 
tained neither pride nor malice, had no objection to go and take 
supper with the newly forgiven offender. 

‘* Where shall we go?” said Mr. Primpenny. 

“Hold Folks at ’Ome is a jolly good place,” said Mr. Gubby. 
‘‘ Nearly hopposite the hoffice hof Wanrry Farr—vich I reads it 
myself and hever finds hin it something as hentertaining for the 
poor as for the rich. Hold Folks at ’Ome is the best place hal- 
together. It’s vere the gents goes—likewise them as vears smock 
frock and hoverhalls. Heverybody goes to Hold Folks at ’?Ome— 
vich it is kept by Mr. ’Awkins—’oo gives more for vun bob than 
you can get at the Hastor for a veek’s board.” 

“‘That’s the place then !” said Mr. McCrowder, “I’ve got room 
for just one week’s board inside of me. What shall we have ”” 

“Vell, hi don’t vish for to hadvise a gent as knows good livin’ 
of hisself ven ’e sees it—but don’t take it hamiss hif I mention 
codfish balls. Vich they are sixpence for two, an’ remarkable 
filin’ at the price. I’ad a countryman as vas sometimes flush and 
sometimes cleaned hout, and he reasoned this vay. Says he vun 
day ven he vas flush ‘ some day or other I shall starve, vich it vill 
be ha hend of me. T’ll go and deposit ten dollars vith ’Awkins at 
the Hold Folks at ’Ome, and keep it for a standin’ fund to draw 
against in the form o’ codfish balls.’ So he vent, and he deposited 


VANITY FAITIR. 





ANOTHER 








DISCLOSURE ABOUT THE CENTRAL PARK. 


Young New York.—O, You’nr A SWEET SET FOR PARK Keepers, you ARE!—HERE 
I'vE COME FOUR MILES FOR A SKATF, AND THERE AIN'T A BIT OF ICE ON THE PONDS AS 
BIG AS YOUR SHIELD! 


the Hex vith ’Awkins at the Hold Folks at’Ome. Ven ’e got 
cleared hout again he vent and drawed against it. He never made 
no more money for the next year, and hall that time he kept a 
drawin’. ‘By-an’-by,’ sez 'Awkins to’im ‘look a’ere! your hin- 
terest keeps haccumulatin’ faster than you can draw, and hi don’t 
vant to keep these ’ere pennies in my till, vich it is hagainst my 
conscience. So hevery Saturday night hafter that, the gent ’ad to 
take ’ome a pocket full hof pennies from ’Awkins’s, bein ‘is bal- 
ance. At last ’e found 'em too 'eavy, hand determined ’enceforth 
to heat up sqvare hevery veek, so as not to leave no balance to 
carry ’ome. Vell, ’e stood it vun veek, and then ’e died o’ too 
much codfish balls and happerplexy. I vas the hexekkytor o’ that 
wictim—and ven I cum to settle hup the hestate, I found a balance 
o’ nine dollars an’ twenty-seven cents in his favor. Vich ’Awkins 
’e paid it hup ’andsomely, beside haskin the privilege o’ givin’ a 
a supper to the mourners.”’ 

To the Old Folks at Home Mr. McCrowder and Mr. Primpenny 
accordingly repaired. After a sumptuous supper on Mr. Hawkins’s 
counter, they exchanged eternal vows of friendship, took another 
drink—more vows—another drink—and separated each to his own. 
place. 

Having arrived at his wife’s house, Mr. McCrowder made an, ex- 
planation which caused her to bless her stars that Ann Eliza hadn't 
begun to make up her trousseau, and proceed to discover means 
for recapturing the alienated Don Bassuras. : 

For his part, Mr. Primpenny returned with Teague to.34th St., 
greatly relieved, but fearfully tired, sleepy, and ashamed, as by 
this time you will all agree with me, he ought to be. 

(To be Continued.) 


— — 





They Will So! 
The latest plan for capturing Fort Sumter, is, we believe, by 
escalade. If the South Carolina chivalry attempt it, they will have 
to throw all their valor into the Scale! 


The Aim of the South. 
To keep all the Kernels, and throw us the Shells! 
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SOUTHERN HERALDRY. 


As the new Republic has been much exercised in regard to the 
selection of a flag, and seeing that the Palmetto was adopted at the 
low, base, dark, vile and treacheroys suggestion of the abolition- 
ists who thus foisted upon the South the insignia of hated Hayti, I 
propose the following, drawn and quartered according to Heraldry. 
Of course it only wants Hanging to make it particularly appropriate. 

Three postmasters, sinister, opening private letters at tea kettles 
sable and chantant, reading sameargent pocketty. On floor, letters 
ouvert and gules (i.e. opened and Read). All highly improper. 

A cannon displayed blazant at a Mississippi steamer passant but 
not regardant. 

Three confidential agents with rifles and funds, mizzly, as con- 
fessy per Bailey. : 

‘Three Southern secretaries of unquestionable honor ‘‘in their 
piety’’ at a Treasury coffér having ‘‘ or’’ in their Ungules Sinister 
and Dexter. 

The whole inscribed with the very natural motto ‘ Let us 
alone’’— 














AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
By Our Own CorRESPONDENT. 


Frpvetpin1, Feb. 7th. 

Deor Vanity:—The leeks and huckleberries of Caprera weep 
heavy tears of dew. The roosters stand pensively under the carts 
and wheelbarrows, with drooping tail-feathers faintly indicating 
their gallinaceous grief. The house-dog wanders about, his vacant 
countenance saying as plainly as in words, 

** Joz’s gone ?” 

In point of fact, while all the world fancies Garrpatpr safe on 
his island, he is here at Fiddeldidi with me, having bolted away 
from home, one cloudy night, on a secret mission. | 

Of this, you already have confused and contradictory news- 
paper reports. Some say he went to Rome to see Pius, but that 
rumor grew out of my visit to His Holiness. Others imagine that 
a love-affair took him off to Gaeta. Others, that he has gone on 
aspree... 

I alone know thetruth... 
in my hands... 

I, who know everything ! 

The truth is, that as the mellow buds of the olive-trees begin to 
expand in the soft air of coming Spring, the fever of battle begins 
to warm my royal blood. I long to mount my charger ... to feel 
the hilt of my goodly shrapnel once more in my hand... to hear 
the ringing music of the tumbrils, the clash of aiguilettes and the 
roar of sabretasches! Vival’ Italia, é la Liberta! 


I, who hold the destinies of Europe 


VANITY FAIR. 
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So I sent for the Dictator . . . the strect-boys call him ‘‘ the Dig 
tater,’’ since he went to Caprera... to come and help me, as well 
as he might in arranging the plan of action for our army in March. 

Over a noggin of hot with sugar, Jox and I discuss affairs every 
night. 

‘* What do you want to do?” asked Jor of me, at one of these 
séances. 

‘Throw an army of five hundred thousand men into Rome, and 
proclaim Vicror Emmanuel Emperor of Italy.’’ 

‘* And the Pope?’’ 

“He refuses to give in, unless I will take his place permanently, 
which I don’t See at any price. We must lick him like thunder.” 

ot 

‘Send him to South Carolina, or elsewhere.’’ 

‘*The Papal troops will fight hard.” 

‘‘Bah! Let me lead my Zoo-zoos against them !’’ 

‘* Sir,” said the Dictator, seizing my hand, ‘* I honor your tal- 
ents, I admire your manners, and I respect your courage !’”’ 

**So do I.’”’ 

“But... what if we should try diplomacy, first? What if we 
should cede -the balance of power delegated by the two Sicilies to 
the discontented provinces, and allow the Romagna to be placed 
in the interregnum between the Papal dynasty and the Italian 
parliament, in favor of the denaturalization of the Bourbons ?’’ 

‘* Please say that again,” said I. 

He repeated the question. 

“‘T agree with you perfectly, my dear Jog,” I replied ; “allow me 
to fill your noggin again.” 

He allowed me. 

This is but a specimen of the deep and earnest thought we de- 
vote to Italy. What she owes to my courage and profundity, and 
to GariBALpI's good-nature and manliness, [am too modest to say. 

When Fame gilds History’s page... then, both of us will re- 
ceive the homage due to Genius. 

I have received a letter from Lovis NarorEon : here it is : 

Paris, 3rd. Feb. 61. 
To Monsieur McAronr, Diplomat Extraordinary, Assistant Dictator and Libera- 
tor, Correspondent of Le Phare de la Vanite, etc., ete., ete. 

GREETING :—Permit me that I should do myself the honor to express to you 
my most sincere approval of your course touching the affair of Italy in all its 
branches and ramifications. 

If that you shall desire to make use of my troops or vessels of war in the 
Spring, I shall only be too proud to place all at your service as you may indicate 
to Count Cavour. 

It is with the greatest avidity that I seize upon this opportunity of conveyin 
to you the profoundest assurance of my most distinguished consideration. 

NAPOLEON. 

P. S. Accept if you please, of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and of the 
warm regards of the Imperatrice. 

N. 

So you see, dear Vanity, I have got Louis all right. With his 
troops and my talent, I feel assured that Italy will svon rejoice in 
full freedom from the Papal as well as the Bourbon yoke. 

Future is big with something, and I am 

Tout a toi, 
McArone. 








Ride A Cock-Horse. 


Sail down a ‘liner’ to South Carolina, 

And let Uncte Sam with a blockade confine her : 
Sam in her bay, and Sampo at her heels, : 
She'll soon have to Knuckle, however she squeals ! 


rir 


Railroad Intelligence, 


It is stated that even the present large amount of Rolling 
Stock at the disposal of the Illinois Central Railroad, is hardly ad- 
equate to the service of that line, on account of the immense ex- 
tent of Rolling Prairie over which it passes. 





Sic Itur.* 
Springfield Il].—Springfield always. 
Springfield worse—Springfield the day on which Mr. Lincotn 
took leave of it. 


_ 





The Only Aid South Carolina is Likely to Get. 
Cannonade ! 
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VANITY FAIR SEES UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 


E—VANITY 
Farr—had 
often heard of 

Soston. But 
Vanity Fair 
had never 
visited it, 
despite the 
Startling At- 
tractions and 
Enchant ing 
F ascinations 
which are de- 
scribed as 
Hallowing 
that Home of 
Beauty and 
Bower of 
Bliss. There- 
fore VANITY 
Fair went 
lately to the 
Opera to see 
Oon Bah-lo 
een Mahss— 
kay—rah, 
having been 
informed 
that the scene 
was laid in 





Boston, and that the whole concern accurately portrayed the Hub 
as it was at the end of Sixteenth Century, and consequently at the 
present day—Boston not having changed materially in its upper cir- 
cles since that time. 

Vanity Farr has come to the conclusion that Boston must be A 
Place—a very romantic place at that—and doesn’t wonder that 


the Natives are Proud of It. As is usual 
in Boston! ! 

Scene splits, disclosing a Hall in the palace of Ricuarp, Count of 
Warwick, and Lord High Governor of Boston, (Mass.) We pre- 
sume that the Palace was Fanueil Hall. We used to think that 
Bostonians Blew rather too Boreally about that Hall. We don’t 
now. They’re a great deal too modest about it. ‘The half has 
not been told. Hereafter we shall regard Bostonians as the Only 
Modest people in exist. Well—scene displays crowd of Boston 
peasants, nobility, vassals, serfs and retainers, dressed all the way 
from Henry VIII., down to Charles II., with great accuracy, and 
extreme cavalier-esque brilliancy as was usual among the Puritans 
who were, as You Know, Death on Dress, and the Trunk Empty— 
as is still usual in Boston. 

Lords and peasants sing praises of the Count de Boston. But 
the Count has certain enemies, Sam, Tom, ¢ loro adherenti—‘‘ and 
their retainers’? who sing vengeance. Enter Count BRiGNOLI DE 
Boston accompanied by Berta Hinxiey as the very nicest of all 
tom-boy pages—just as dainty, plump, piquant-darling and desir- 
able as a pretty girl with tangled black curls and deli— hold your 
horses will you! Count arranges with Hinxtry (Pennsylvanian 
and Swabian for a little chicken, You Know,) fora ball. Goes Off 
on name of AmEiA, wife of Ruemnnart Ferrt, his Secretary, and 
D. F.—devoted friend. Sings as Counts of Boston only can sing. 
It’s-a Musical Place, You Know, and has Concerts. 

Scene V. Abode of the She Astrologer, Utrica PHILLIPS, (and 
birth-place of her son WeNpELL.) Singular Upholstery consisting 
of Snaix, Chemical and Literary ingredients and a human Skull, 
exactly six times as large as the head of the biggest Chorus- 
ter—which, latter as the reader may observe, is by no means of 
the juvenilest cocoa-nut measure. Enter Count Bric on this Scene 
of Horror—disguised as a sailor. Amrita Coxson also appears on 
scene. Confesses love for Bric as a secret anguish. That is What 
is the Matter with Her. Wild outcries of excited Bostonians, mys- 
tical adjurations of Satan, red-dragons, spirits groaning in graves 
and other due results of cod-fish banquets, and pork and bean fes- 
tivity are strangely mingled in this scene with the vagaries of a 
Galiant Saleur Boy named Sytvan, who swears ‘‘ by Bacchus !’’ as 
is usual in Boston. . 

Ametia is informed that to the west side of the city the pallid 
moon falls on an abominable field where grows on infamous rocks 
a magic herb where Guilt exhaled his last sigh. Cieli—qual loco ! 
Lord !—what a hole! This exquisite vegetable must be plucked 
from the Rock by the person who needs it. Ametra Corson of the 
Beautiful Shoulders and Winning Voice, declares that she will 
pluck or die—being a lady of pluck in all particulars—as is usual 
in Boston. 


We should be Ourself. 











Exit Ametia, enter Sam, Tom e loro adherenti. Utrica, the Black 
Demoniac Astrologer, (Fifty cents for gentlemen and has no rivals, 
the real Chinese charm for sale, cures drunkenness or forfeit the 
money,) prophesies to the Count that the first who shakes hands 
with him will kill him, which stringo del mano, or hand-shaking, is 
forthwith accomplished by Ruginsart Ferrt—as is usual in Boston. 

Acr II.—View of rock—Plymouth Rock—You Know—awful pa- 
pers—green moonlight—two Romanesque Lombard pillars of the 
Ninth Century, (of the kind so common in the ruined palaces around 
Boston,) with a Bar between them appropriately sustaining a Cord. 
Enter Ametia, followed by Count Bria of Boston. Intense love- 
making—tremendous Passion—She Trembles !—She Yields ! ! !— 
Terrible Struggle !—hist !—somebody’s comin’ Wall—I calculate 
there is, and pooty darn quick tew! Renato! Chi giunge in questo 
albergo, blarst me if tain’t that husband o’ yourn a comin’ into 
this tarvern, full chisel!!! Let’s put! Taint no use. We're 
gone coons ! 

Enter Ferri, bound to save life of Count Bria. Has heard the 
festive Sam and Tom proposing his murder. They’ve Tracked you 
Hither! to your Lair! Ameuia is veiled—disguised—her husband 
unknowing who she may be, consents to’scort her tu hum! Such 
is Bosting ! 

Enter Conspirators Sam e Tom. They jest with Fsrr1, become 
personal and familiar. Amezta loses her mask? Grand larfing 
chorious! Well, naow I calculate twarnt worth while to fetch 
yeur wife éout here by moonlight—sa—ay! Massy sakes! hiiow 
the folks will larf to-morrow! Shouldn't wonder ef it got into 
the Trarnscript. Wall, I wouldn't! 

E che baccano— sul caso strano, 
Andra dimane—per la citta. 

They sing it again and again—those wild sons of Bosting—’ tis a 
strange laughing chorus—the finest bit of music in the whole. It 
rolls in, over and over—that mocking refrain—é che baccano bac- 
cano—baccano—. Der Freyschutz is nothing to it--we expect to 
hear it—é che baccano—for a—-baccano—month. 

Bac—ca—no! 

Exit the mocking Yankees behind Plymouth Rock piling on the 
aggravation, and leaving Mr. and Mrs. RHEINHART in a State of 
Mind—a la mode de Boston. 

Act Tuirp-—Reinnart and Amegery tu hum. R. disposits his 
soo--word on the table before an enormous portrait of Old Bria in 
his best clothes. Requests AmEzty to prepare to dye—with her 
heart’s blood. Enter Milords Sam and Tom, with whom RemHartr 
at once goes in cahoot to extinguish Bricey. Draw lots for the 
privilege of murder—as is usual, it seems, in Boston—and make 
poor AmggLy pull the tickets. Of course Retmnnarr strikes the 
heavy check and is elected. Agony of Amegzy, obliged tu aid in 
killing Bria, and thereby deprive the world of so much siug and 
grace—as is usual in Boston. 

Scene VIL.—A ball-room on extensive principles—one of those 
low Immoral masked balls which were so common among the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century, and which account for the vir- 
tuous horrors of the N. Y. Herald. Immense variety of clowns in 
glazed muslin—extraordinary fandango—eccentric dancing by 
quadrille of Piérrots behind, duett by Count Brie, Sam, Tom and 
others in front, and a marvellous mazourka, as a finale, by Signorina 
Exena, concluded by Tor Orr. (N. B. no joke intended. Vide 
small bills.) 

Tis a very fine scene this, Madame, I assure you. Wethinks we 
hear it yet. The serio-comic well-timed sweeps of those pink 
Piérrots, in their droll Pastourelle—the marked waltz of the Ma- 
zourek—or Cracoviak of Exena— 

Abyste poznali, 

Praveho Polaka’ 

Budu vam tancujac, 

Spieval Krakoviaka, 
and the fine concert of soprano, baritone, and contralto in front— 
all fused together in strange concord, and daintily blended chro- 
matic action—we're bewildered of course—but ’tis a fine scene, 
and Vanity Fare knows of nothing of the kind better Anywhere or 
Anywhen. As is usual in Boston ! 

And, of course Renato Jlanciatosi, (slings himself) inosservato 
(unobserved) fra loro (out of the crowd) e lo trafigge (and sticks 
Briaey) di pugnale, (with adagger.) Dance continues for a time— 
Exena still treads Krakoviaka—multitude still swim—in life we are 
in death, and when you die, oh, dear one, whoever you may be, 


| now reading this—why, there will still be waltzing and wild sing- 


ing, and chorus-dance of Pierrotsand dainty steps, ringing Polish 
measures—in secula seculorum. Amen! As is usual in Boston. 
—— —— 
The Real Motto for Seceders. 
“ Let U. S. alone.” j 
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PROGRESS OF MR. LINCOLN. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Myself, Ang, and the rest, have encountered a rapid succession of 
large things, in the ovation way, since I last wrote you. 

ABE is becoming more grave. He don’t construct as many jokes 
as he did. He fears that he will get things mixed up if he don’t 
look out, and, sincerely as I regard myself competent to fill the 
Consulship at Liverpool, I fear he will. ‘I’m not so mucha 
Wasarnaton as I was,” he touchingly remarked to me this morn- 
ing. ‘* No,’’ I replied, ‘‘ Gzorae is dead.”’ 

We made a short stop at Cleveland, Painesville, and Erie, but 
passed Buffalo, in consequence of Gen. Scroaes being absent. It 
was also not deemed worth while to stop at Rochester, as I. Burrs 
was out of town. 

At Albany we were not. “‘recepted,’’ until sometime after our 
arrival, on account of our inability to find Gov. Moraan. We all 
went off to find the Old Gov., and finally Weep and I discovered 
him in the colored tier of the Theater, in company with Horack 
Grertey. They came down and ‘‘recepted’’ us. ‘‘ Got any to 
backer in your trowsis, Horace?’ saysI. ‘“ No,’’ he replied, look- 
ing sternly at Taurtow, - 
‘*the Weep don’t agree | ai 
with me.” rh 

On entering the Cap- ‘i { 
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Mr. Lrncotw says New York and Philadelphia are larger places 
than Springfield, being more thickly settled. 

Mr. Lincotn has abstained from facetiously designating hotel 
napkins as towels, since Gen. Nyg, (whose winning ways and po- 
lished deportment, are strikingly similar to those of the late Lord 
CHESTERFIELD,) joined the party. 

Mr. Liycotn continues to measure with all the tall men who 
present themselves, and in various other dignified ways exhibits a 
full understanding of the grave duties which will shortly surround 
him. The assertion that he dare not let his measures be known is 
a weak invention of the enemy. He measures with every man 
who wants him to. 

Yours in haste, 


C. Averstvs. 
inte ye ae eee 
Wirey. 
Lixcony’s non-committal policy is considered so knowing by the 
politicians, that henceforth he is to be called the Fow populi. 
MR. LINCOLN’S 
FLIGHT. 


| We live in a cheer- 
,ful country. Things 


itol, Mr.’ Linconn re- r| pai’ se | are becoming lively. 
— gece vas ae» = ~~ | | Perhaps Cuba, which 
Gan tha e believer . f , y riotically pro- 
the other Penitentiary; = Sah Sita y | | reset toy after This. 
was located at Auburn. S & covering the impracti- 
It was a p-inful error. 3 Ay, 4 oa | cability of stealing her, 
Mr. mK snotnaines 5 | \ = |may come to our a 
immediate on. dis- - se \ Ni | Perhaps ‘ distre a”’ 
covering bh witke. iat, . \ Zam \\ oat amg hens “affairs 
Col. Extsworrnis with | 4) F —_ \\ \ we not long. since 
us. OldScorristoresign| & ,) \ 3 ee (without the slightest 
in favor of Col. Ents-| ¢@ is Be Or 5s es \ show of arrogance, you 


WORTH, immediately ~ 
on our arrival at Wash- Sse 
ington. We all think! ~Assgsss RSS 
Scorr is played out,and, <== ——_—— > Wy = 
are in favor of Col. Exts- 








worRTH. Scorr is very mi! weak men, who should 
old. Dear me, yes!) % S 4 straddle through life in 
Col. Extsworru is only = HL — petticoats instead of 
thirteen years of age. : \ ; disgracing such manly 
It is to be deeply re- ~ » SS garments as pantaloons 
gretted that the hotels|; = }, = =, and: coats, the Presi- 
along our route thus dent elect disguises 
far have not been prop- = himself after the man- 
erly conducted.  Al- | § ‘ \ SS i ner of the heroes of 
though my connection | $ . SS two-shilling novels, 
with Vanity Farr was) 2 4 *< SSS JESS and rides secretly, in 
well known, not a sin- S Sj— the deep night, from 
gle bate! dead-headed | —=== Harrisburg to Wash- 
me. was compelled,) \.\s —— os ton. 
pees. fo pay for my | WWE ar = ner = There are cock-and- 
beverage. You will thus = s ===—_ = ~~ +1-os>> | bull stories of secession 
see why I studiously | € eatin rg ete > assassins. One man. 
refrain from making! ae ee ; — thinks the design was 


theslightest allusion to | 
the Delevan House at 
Albany, or the Astor 
House in this city. 


has * gen tlemanly | cases or RM, YESTERDAY, FOR CHARLESTON. 
clerks.” | on No. 4, sir? 

A pleasing incident mac 
occurred at Hudson. Several young ladies came into the cars, and 
the President elect folded them rapturously to his throbbing bo- 
som. They said “don't,” which induced the President to believe 
that they liked it. 

The dailies have told you of our reception in the Metropolis. 
Hevry Warp BEEcueR told me, as we were getting some coffee and 
cakes in Chatham street, Wednesday evening, that it was indeed 
an extensive thing. 

It is popularly believed that Mr. Lrxcoy is not classically edu- 
cated, which belief had somewhat obtained among our party ; but 
at the dinner at the Astor, where the bills of fare are printed in 
French, Mr. Lixcotw unhesitatingly called for a sine qua non of 
Beans, and an Jpsdixit of Pork, thus showing his thorough famil- 
arity with deceased languages. 











SUGGESTION OF A VERY IMPOSING FIGURE. 
Artist in Hair.—“ Numper 4, str? THEM’S WHAT WE CALL THE SECEDED SOUTHERN 


- ; i 
Neither of those hotels | spupgyr MusTARCHES, SIR, VERY CHASTE, AND WARRANTED OF’UMAN "AIR. SHIPPED OFF THREE 
SUPPOSED TO BE HARMS FOR THR SOUTH. 


see) proposed to take 
charge of, may kindly 
give us a copper-skin- 
ned ‘‘ Protectorate.” 
sy the advice of 














to throw the Presiden- 
tial trains over an em- 
lbankment, while 
!another’ man thinks 
| the citizens of Balti- 
| more contemplated the 
| milder and more grace- 
: = : : ful plan of knocking 
Honest Old Ane in the head, after they should get him in their 
midst. 

Thus Mr. Lixcotn is made, by his ill-advisers, to exhibit fears 
of trusting himself among the people of Baltimore—Baltimore 
which is true to the Union,—Baltimore which is the metropolis 
of the Union-loving State of Maryland. 

adi} Se 3 as : 
Tmportant to Mariners. 

It has long been said that “ Britannia rules the waves,” but since 
the furt and arsenal capturing business has flourished so, down 
South, we must surely agree that South Carolina is First on the 
Seize ! 


‘Try 


. Sf SVC H ae) oi 3 
The only thing to ‘‘sweep the seas’’ with. 
A Brush with the enemy. 
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THE INSIDE TRACK. 


d THURLOW WEED TO PRESIDENT ELECT.—“ Trest To my rrrenD Sewarp—trvst To US. We’Lt com 
PROMISE THIS LITTLE DIFFICULTY FoR you. Bur trust To US. GENTLEMEN FROM THE COUNTRY ARE OFTEN EGREGIOUSLY SWIN- 
DLED BY UNPRINCIPLED SHARPERS, (Impaesstvety) TRUST TO US!” 
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A Metallic Voice. 


We are indebted to Monsieur Hector Berrioz for an idea. We 
desire that he will accept our chapeau. His arithmetical calcula- 
tion applies to tenor singers, ours to actors. 

A great tragedian has, say, 250 dollars per night. In Macbeth 
there are, more or less, 5,000 words to the character; this will 
average 5 cents for each word spoken or howled. For example: 

Ha-a-ah ! (5 cents) is this a (15 cents) dagger which I see before 
me? (3 dimes) Ha-a-ah! (Gratis ) 

The (5 cents) handle toward my hand ? (20 cents) Come let me 
clutch thee: (Quarter Dollar.) 

I have thee not, (20 cents) and yet I see thee still. (3 dimes.) 

If Lady Macbeth receives but ten dollars per night, we may 
give assent to her only receiving a cent a word, consequently when 
she declaims we may calculate as follows: 

That which hath made them drunk (6 cents) hath made me 
bold : (4 cents.) 

What hath quenched them, (4 cents) hath given me fire:— 

Hark! (5cents)— Peace! (1 cent.) 


ae 
BOSTON AND ITS PICTURES. 
Number II. 


Most of the pictures here are excessively aged, or at least look so, 
being so obscured by smoke, dirt, or glazing of a tobacco juice color 
as to be quite unintelligible. A rage for Old Masters (extravagant- 
ly old.) guides the selection, and a truly beautiful, modern work 
is often rejected because the figures are thought too nude; while 
an old affair, nasty and obscure is ostentatiously paraded with 
figures modelled after the doughnuts in some huckster’s window 
on a dirty back street. The most prominent one represents a 
dinner party given by a Babylonian Potentate several years ago, 
the same being annoyed and disturbed by guests not invited. 
One is pained by seeing the central figure (one DANrEL so called,) 
holding on the left arm such a load of green baize drapery as 
must be excessively fatiguing to the said Danret, though the 
arm is twice as long and stout as the right, which is quite 
shrivelled and dried from disuse. A prop placed under the arm 
would relieve the spectator from sv painful an apprehension. The 
work might be further improved by carefully cutting out the 
figure of the old King Belshazzar, and sitting some prize fighter 
fresh from a severe milling while his phiz and body are in a state 
of pumice. It could not be more disgusting than at present. One 
is at a serious loss to understand why those nondescript giants on 
the right of the picture have such awfully long necks and such hor- 
rible expressions of countenance, with eyes and tongues protruding 
in a most unearthly manner. Now a few ropes let down from the 
top and passed about their necks would explain the peculiarity, 
and the Hanging Committee are respectfully requested to avail 
themselves of this suggestion. Perhaps this was the design of the 
artist originally, but he did not have time to complete, having been 
ergaged on it only thirty years. The catalogue says it is unfinished. 
Why then in heaven’s name ain’t it finished? Hang a curtain 
over it, turn its face to the wall, burn it, (no, we could not afford 
that) get some oil carpet-maker to transform it to a floor cloth, do 
anything else with it, but allow it to remain in its present position. 
Several other smaller works might be disposed of in the same 
manner with great advantage to visitors, even if their places were 
left blank. One in particular is quite interesting, “The Descent of 
Fiery Tongues on the Apostles.” A wooden-headed Holy Virgin, 
surrounded by wooden-headed men modelled from Dutch dolls 
beneath a brass circular saw with bits of raw flesh sliding down 
metallic lines, supposed to be the brass wires of the Celestial Tele- 
graph. A Modern Dutch Clock in the back ground with the side 
open displaying the wheel work. A happy idea supplying the old 
Apostles with a time-keeper of the Sixteenth century. Wonder if 
they knew howto keep it in running order? or did they send it from 
Palestine to Holland whenever it run down? There are, however, 
other works of merit enough toredeem us from the charge of deficien- 
cy intaste. “A View inthe Lager Nation,” as seen through a glass, 
by Brerstapr. “Interior of a Laundry” (Monday morning,) Wasu- 
Inctox. “The Weeping Sausage-maker”—Tiertink. “A Group 
of Pinks”—WI.t1AMs; very sweet. “Coloring a Meerschaum”— 
Brown. “Study of Fish”—Saumoy. “The Dislocated Spine”— 
AcnenpAcH. “ Portrait of an eminent Surveyor’—LanrsErr. 
“Cattle grazing’—Cropszy. “Home of Burns”—Core. Painted 
with much warmth of feeling, as 1s also the ‘“‘ View in Cayenne”— 
Pepper. “ The Deluge”—by Warers, in Aquarelle. “The Office 
Seeker”— Hunt. “The Defeated Presidential Candidate”’—Noste. 
The retiring effect of the principal figure is remarkably well man- 
aged. Considered the artist’s No-Bell-est work. “Water Craft”— 
Briees. “Merchantman in a brisk Gale’—Winpsuire. A very 
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moving work. “ A Mason’s Tender” “A 


Hopson ; a rising artist. 


Summer Shower”—in water colors, Rainnarpr. “ Ugorino impris- 
oned”—Inmay. “Interior of a Tap-room”—Barry. “The Penn- 
sylvania Miner”—Cotman. “Study of a Dam”—Svares. “View 


of a Dutch Dam”—VAanpykeE. 
other oils’—Burnuam. “The 
excessively poor. 


“Whale, Kerosene, Naptha and 
Carolina Beggar”—SouTtHwortTH ; 


“A Retrograde Movement”—BaxteEr. 





In the sculpture department we have a specimen which is much 
admired “The Upset Milkman”—by Canova. A copy of the 
ancient ‘* Mare Mediterranean”—by Miss Hosmer, and a powER-ful 
effort in bronze of the Websterian style, kept in the State house 
yard. No charge for a sight. 

It is supposed by some that the bundle of sticks in the left hand 
is a jointed fish-pole in allusion to the piscatory propensity of the 
owner. Others have an idea that the whole thing was meant for 
an Aquarius. The spectator can have it whichever he pleases, he 
can take his choice without paying his money. 

Wour Mautstock. 
—_ 


GRIST TO THE MILL. 


“The mills of the gods grind slowly 
But they grind exceeding small,” 
And woe to the wretch unholy 

On whom their mill-stones fall! 
Not Ossa upon Pelion 

Gives a greater crushing weight 
With Styx for the water-power, 
And the wheel, relentless Fate. 


The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But all that comes is grist, 

And if corn be not forthcoming 
The millers don’t insist. 

The burrs run just as surely, 

As well they do the job, 

When all that falls between them 
Isa small amount of Cobb. 


But they pulverized St. Crispin 
With a quite unusual speed ; 

For immediate comminution 

We can spare a baser breed. 

Of knaves and thieves and traitors 
There’s a heavy stock in store ; 
Oh! millers of Mount Olympus, 
Grind these before we’ve more! 


Yet we'll wait with trusting patience, 
For the proverb tells us sooth, 

And the story of the ages 

Proclaims its perfect truth ; 

While all like Burr and ARNoLD 
From graves dishonored call, 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly 
But they grind exceeding small!” 


_ 
A Little Nosegay. 


Q. When is a man’s nose like an old lady nursing @ sick dog? 
A. When it 'tends to a Pug 























A KICK FOR THE UNION. 

ET every good man fill 

bis tumbler or his 
can, 

To the sentiment I here 
propose, that fits the 
case like Spanish 
leather ; 

A sentiment that goes 
from my heart into 
my toes, 

And instigates my cal- 
citrative muscles all 
to move together. 


kK May each bold patriot, 
according to his lot, 
Provide his ground- 
extremities with suitable accommodations, 
For kickmg out and out, with a traitor-scaring shout, 
At the miserable knaves who'd make us small among the watch- 
ing nations! 





May each heart and heel be large their duty to discharge ; 
It were bootlessto remain much longer idly chafing, idly talking ; 
Then, up, my boys! here goes, with our spurs upon our toes 
To accelerate the flight of Treason, everywhere we find him 
stalking ! 
a Ea 


MR. KELLOGG OF ILLINOIS. 


This gentleman is a perfect wretch, and the fact of his being a 
Member of Congress can only be accounted fo1 on the supposition that 
his constituents are maniacs and idiots. The conduct of this person 
Ket1oae is enough to make even a baldheaded man’s hair stand on 
end, or a Negro Minstrel blush palpably through a thick layer of 
burnt cork. Weare severe on Ketioce, we know, but we have been 
reading the New York Tribune and papers of that patriotic stripe, 
all of which are severe on Ketxoaa, and hence we feel called upon to 
smash KeLtoae ourselves. The hideous facts in the case of this crea- 
ture Ketioae are these : Ketioaa@ was sent to Congress’ by Some Re- 
publican people, somewhere, in Illinois. He stuck to his Party with 
commendable tenacity until this slight trouble commenced about 
Our Union. And when this slight trouble about Our Union com- 
menced, Kexx1oca, in the most atrocious manner, said he consider- 
ed the preservation of his Country of far greater importance than 
the preservation of his Party, and that he would gladly vote for 
anything which would secure a fair adjustment of this slight trou- 
ble, aforesaid. So the perfidious Kettoce joined CRITTENDEN, 
Erneripcr and Cremens, and madea gallant effort to save the Union. 
Like those men he kicked Party and all that nonsense to the winds 
—like them he did not stop to think of What the People Would 
Say At Home. And the same prints which glorify Critrenpen, 
Eruerince and Ciemxns cannot say too bitter things of KxtLoce, 
whose position is almost precisely that of the noble trio above men- 
tioned. Consistency is a jewel, but Vanrry Farr fears the ‘‘jewel- 
ry” of sundry partisan prints in the North is very like that which 
Peter Funk sells to poor Spoons from the interior 


A STORY WITH A GAME FLAVOR. 


Our special detective reporter brings in a curious story connected 
with the vigilant eye kept open by our Police authorities, for the 
discovery of everything conveying the remotest suspicion of arms 
or ammunition for the South. An officer on duty in South street, 
a few days ago, had his attention directed to a large, suspicious 
looking box that lay upon one of the East River wharves. The 
box, which was of pine-wood, was partly covered over by other 
boxes, so that the address upon the lid of it was only partially dis- 
cernable. Nevertheless, the words “ Cartridges,” and “ Pickens,” 
were sufficiently manifest to justify the officer in reporting the mat- 
ter to head quarters. This wasdone; and the Superintendent im- 
mediately detailed a strong posse of police to the spot, with orders 
to seize, detain, cart up, and otherwise defeat the diabolical pur- 
pose of the infernal package. After some trouble, the box was dis- 
embarrassed of its superincumbent load, and the Sergeant was pro- 
ceeding to remove the lid with chisel and hammer, when his eye 
fell upon the address, which now, with the initials in full view, 
read, “ Partridges”’ and “Chickens,” instead of “Cartridges” and 
“ Pickens.” When the officers saw how the game lay, they dis- 
persed in various directions; each of them--according to our re- 
porter—deducing this moral from this little mistake, viz:—That 
however attentive a policeman may be tohis Ps and Qs, he should 
not forget that a similar obligation exists for him with regard to 
his Ps and Cs. 
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AN OUTRAGE. 


A correspondent of mild and genial sympathies sends us the fol- 
lowing, from the Charleston Mereury: 


The Philadelphia Argus says the following strange notice was served on a Mr. 
Marttuews of that city, a respectable druggist doing business at the Northeast 
corner of Twelfth and Callowhill-streets : 

F PHILADELPHIA, 18th January, 1861. 

Sir: Ata stated meeting of the W. A. C. 0. Z. Club held this evening, (a society 
organized for the purpose of suppressing seccession and treasonable sentiments), 
it was resolved, that you be notified to vacate the city within forty-eight hours 
from receipt of this notice, and in the event of your not complying to do so, to 
inflict such punishment on you as the treasonable sentiments you have given ut- 
terance to may demand. The society have been apprised of the disunion opinions 
you have expressed, and have determined to rid the city of all such persons as 
yourself. You will therefore comply with the request embodied in this note, or 
abide by the consequences. 


F. A. T., Secretary. 

Vanity Farr agrees with that cheerful paper, the Charleston 
Mercury, in pronouncing the above “an outrage.” The W. A. C. 
O. Z. disappoint us in the course they have seen fit to adopt in re- 
gard to the keeper of this “Shotercary Pop,’’ to quote a new and 
sparkling joke from the negro minstrels. It is true, we never 
heard of the W. A.C. 0. Z. before, but we hardly thought they 
would have done it. As the late Gen. N. Bonaparte is reported 
to have remarked at Waterloo, “it knocks us.” Our mercurial 
contemporary is quite right in denouncing it as an outrage. We 
opine that it isn’t anything shorter. There is no occasion—no 
call—no precedent—for this sort of thing. Can’t a Northerner give 
free expression to his political views in any part of the South? 
Suppose a dealer in Ipecac and things in Charleston should utter 
anti-secession views, would anybody harm him, or trouble him in 
any way? Can’t a man from the North say what he pleases in the 
South? Don’t the Seceders believe in Free Speech? Don’t we all 
know how very liberal the South has always been in this respect? 
but the question is absurd. We flatter ourselves that we do. 
Hence the outrage in question is especially outrageous. Vanity 
Farr frowns upon the W. A. C. 0. Z. 

P.S_ It dont seem to have occurred to the Mercury nor Nobody 
that the Apothecarian exile in question is a Big Sell! or that 
F. A. T., the Secretary, has made a certain Southern editor even 
more of a fat than usual. 

Turn it over, Sonny! 


OUR MANUFACTURES. 


Wooden nutmegs were the delight of our childhood ; they were 
so nice to play with, and so unfit for anything else. They were the 
spice of our life in the sportive days of infancy. Subsequently, we 
cherished immense national pride in the man who, presuming that 
pigs had as much right to wooden legs as any other gentlemen, 
glutted the market with hams manufactured out of the ligneous 
material. Yesterday, in a palatial restaurant, which uses Broad- 
way for a roof, we selected duck for our dinner. Petrifactions are 
usually tender in fibre compared to the texture of the waterfowl 
that was served upto usaccordingly. The albatross of the Ancient 
Mariner must have been spring chicken compared to it. Weary of 
mastication without compensatury results, we had recourse to litera- 
ture. A daily journal was at hand. Glancing over its columns, 
the first announcement that attracted our sympathies wus the 
following : 





‘*The Lawrence (Mass.) Jownal says that the Duck Factory there is kept 
running extra time.”’ 


“ Waiter !” 

“ Yezer !” 

“ What kind of duck is this you have brought me?” 

“ Wood-duck, sir—-first of the season—just arrove from Massa- 
chusetts by the cord.” 

* Wood-duck? ah, I see !—fed upon Connecticut nutmegs, I sup- 
pose. The flavor is remarkably fine; but the next time you bring 
me this kind of wood-duck, see that the cook stuffs it with shoe- 
pegs instead of sage and onions—that’s all.” 

It has been widely stated by certain journals, that the South will 
still pine for Northern manufactures. That depends upon the kind 
of Pine, we suppose, out of which ducks and drakes for the South 
willin future be manufactured. 

ee 
Advice to an Ultra Pre-Raphaelite. 


* Draw, and defend thyself!” 
ae Te i Fo 
Ammunition for a ‘“‘ Tea-Fight."’ 


Gunpowder and Canister. 
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Where is Cobb. 


We perceive by a letter from Montgomery, 
of 9 Feb., that ‘‘A strong and vigorous 
government will go into immediate opera- 
tion with full powers and ample funds.” 
Here’s another chance for Coss. Where is 
Fioyp? Can’t he take a hand? 





“2 -Tyoo.” 


It is stated in some quarters that Ane Lin- 
conn will turn out the worst President the 
United States ever had. Too True. He will 
turnout James Bucwanan! Ceremony takes 
place March 4th. 


To his 1000 and 1 Imitators. 


They say that Por was abandoned during 
his life—can’t some of you abandon him now 
that he’s dead, and stop your Ravenous 
Croaking ? 

Bathe ® ostenild) CAE 


Secession of Manhattan Island. 


Aliheugh New York is not lost to the 
Union, it cannot be said thatit is yet out of 
the Woops. 








What he Does. | 

JaMEs BucHANAN writes for the New York 
Ledger. ) 
What does he write about? 

‘* Right About Face !’’ 
““That’s a Clear Case.’ { 

As the Peorian said when he first caught a 
glimpse of an Aquarium. 
-- are _ 

How to treat Louisiana. 


A little Cold Tariff without Sugar. 





THE SONG OF THE PRESIDENTIAL PILGRIM. 


‘Come ladies all and gentleman, around my platform throng 
‘Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long :’ 
Depending on which principle, I mean, where’er I go, 

To put my trust in Providence, and let my whiskers grow.” 


‘““'The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year,’ 

Of ocean wild and stranded ship and reckless mutineer; 

But, rain or shine, this rale be mine, no chicken-face to show— 
But put my trust in Providence, and let my whiskers grow. 


‘QO! for a soft and gentle gale, I hear a fair one sigh’”’ 

Responding to which sentiment, ‘‘Produce that Gale!” say I 

But, high or low the wind may blow—while the sea doth ebb and 
‘flow, 

1’ll put my trust in Providence, and let my whiskers grow. 


I hear the free elector’s howl, I bear the cannon’s roar, 
I feel ’'ve been at Buffalo, for ah ! my bones are sore. 
I know there’s worse before me yet—how can I help but know! 
And yet Pll trust in Prov idence, and let my whiskers grow. 
a 
F. and A. M. 

Our private RocHEroucauLD, (evidently a disciple of the Emperor 
MaxtmMiLiion,) weightily observed on reading the eloquent ad- 
dress of the President of the Peace Conference at Washington : 

‘* Virginians! I would rather be your Granp TyLeRr, than your 
MasrEr Mason !’’ 

- $$ $$$ $$ 
The two Worlds. 
The World of Sense, and the other World ! 


EE RE FT. STE 
The ie of the new State of Things. 

Hail Columbiads! 
i li i eli tne 


A Musical Definition. 
Belle of Alabama.—‘‘ La Donna é Mobile.”’ 


Errecr OF THE Kite NUISANCE UPON “ 











ONE OF oUR MOst REspecrep Crt1zENs.” 


The French for “Sold.” 

In an article upon possible invasion by the South, the Herald 
brings up tle war of La Vendee as a comparison for future cireum- 
stances in that infant republic, should the North march upon her 
instead. Considering the way in which the South has sold herself 
for a Mess of Black ‘pottage, however, and the probable results in 
general, we are disposed to think that an event of the kind would 
be characterised by future historians as the war of Les Vendus. 

_— 
Nothing Shorter. 

The first pap of the Convention, we observe, was obtained by a 
Mr. Suorter, one of the delegates, who went in, doubtless, with 
an eye to the printing which he obtained. The shorter the pro- 
ceedings the worse for him. 

—_ 
P. B 

Q.—Why is the Paterson-Bonaparte case, now pending before 
the Paris tribunals, like a monkey poking the “ What-is-It ?” in 
the ribs with a sharp stick ? 

A.—Because it excites a Natural Curiosity. 


ee 
So Said 


It is rumored that a new comic paper is about to be started, 
devoted exclusively to clerical jokes; we suggest that it be called 
The White Choker. 

(N. B. This means “Joker,” we suppose—Ed. V. F.) 
= 
Buy any Clodings ? 


The Charleston Mercury is jubilant over the fact that the Israel- 
ites of South Carolina are unanimously for a Southern Confederacy. 
_ 
The Illumination in New-Orleans. 
Gas! 
































THE THIRD HOUSE. 


** A shambles of the parliament house !”’ 
8 Henry V.'., Act 1, Scene 1. 


Lerrer VIII. 
Of Bores and Boring. 























ELL—-we speak 
of Bores not 
merely in the 
>) conventional 
\i-?sense of nuis- 
\/|\_? ances, but, in- 
cluding that 
)\ definition, in 
. | | the higher sig- 
| nificationof the 
|| Lobby-man 

(| whose part is 
| persistency. — 
Bork, n. s, a 
low species of 
| Lobby-man, so 
‘called from his 
|working at the 
same spot until 
he carries his 
point through. 
MS BORING, pres. 
U part. (from To 

= Bork, v. a.)— 
- SS Fain would I 
SSS limit my classic 

SSS ~pen to genteel 
eS SS Lobby circles 
=—— ; Swi with which it 
has thus far been occupied, but never shail it be said that I have 
sacrificed completeness and historic truth to mere refinement. 
Never: the Bores shall be done. 

The Bore—that is the Bore proper, unmixed with any other type 
—is a hotel-subsisting being, with occasional exceptions in favor of 
‘* congressional” boarding-houses, where the principal articles of 
diet, lodging (and washing extra) appear to consist of speeches, 
documents, and yellow wrappers, tied up or lying around loose, 
franked or frank-expectant. The Bore is perennial, but is only seen 
at the particular period of the year when Congress is in Session. 
Whether at the adjournment, he disappears wholly from the face 
of the earth, like certain insects of a spotty character as to their 
visible effects ;* or whether he partakes of the nature of an annual 
seventeen-year locust ; or whether he retires to the mountains and 
estivates (a word for which I acknowledge my indebtedness to my 
friend the Autocrat, and which is supposed to signify hybernating 
in the summer-time) ; whether one, or all or none of these theories, 
is correct, is a question which I have not the means of resolving, 
and am reluctantly forced to leave to some future Cuvier or AGASSIZ, 
seized with the fire of scientific research into the Mammalia and 
queer Icthyosauri of the Lobby. The use of the Bore, in the 
ancient and honorabie order of Lobbymen, is analogous to that of 
the long pole with which my friend Mr. A. Warp tells us he 
is accustomed to assist his professional labors by stirring up the 
animals. A little annoyance acts as a healthful tonic on the 
legislative mind. 

Have you ever been in Washington? If so, surely you must 
have met, pervading the halls and “gents” parlors at Willard’s or 
the National, an oldish gentleman, of massive dignity, (clearly 
traceable to his whitish hair and goldish ‘‘specs,’’ as he terms 
them) who gets himself up, as to his costume, and generally so far as 
consistent with the provisions of nature, much in the style of the 
late D. Wester. Doyou know Tuackery’'s sketch of ‘* Ludovicus 
Rex’’? The king is analysed by the great satirist into his com- 
ponent parts of a bald, decrepit, stunted, shrivelled up, and 
thoroughly miserable old wretch, constituting Lupovicus, and side 
by side the regal robes, in all the glory of high heels, patent calves, 
sword of the period, ermine, purple and fine linen, and grandly 
flowing wig, which make up the Rex. Our friend whom I have 
been introducing to you is Rex: D. Wessrer in his own fancy, but 
only Rex, for all that. His name? Oh! I thonght I told you at 
first. Buorp. You would scarcely believe, but for the unimpeach- 
able authority upon which you now learn it, the amount of labor 
which that man has expended during the last twelve or fourteen 
years for the good of a beloved but unrequiting country. Pure 
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* Mr. Ware probably means flies. —[Eps. V. F. 
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benevolence, I assure you. Strange as it may appear, he has been 
the real original suggestive J. L_ Jacoss of every one of the numer- 
ous compromises, each one of which was to have settled the Sampo 
AGONISTEs question for a temporary forever. Cuay? Miserable old 
plagiaristic humbug. Wesster? Well, yes; a great orator no 
doubt, but who wrote his speeches? Ask Bropp, I don’t know 
much about these disputed points myself, but Buopr does. With 
his illustrative forefinger, the other being retentively engaged in 
a convenient button-hole, and his mild, wheezy, drawly voice, and 
his muddly, rumbling, point-dodging old story, he will simmer to 
you by the hour of his exploits in the past, his engagements of the 
present, and his plans for the future. My dear Suvsap, you re- 
member the old Man of the Sea. This is his brother, the Lobby- 
mun ; it was the sedentry avoirdupois chap that you know. How 
long do you think you could stand a regular siege of an hour a 
day without learning St. Vitus his waltz? What would you give 
to abolish the daily affliction? Josspy is not a hard customer and 
will not make the terms unreasonable, I know. 

Do you know Goapgey? That little wiry, sandy, nervous man, 
possessed of social talents resembling the effects of a Leyden Jar, a 
scientific plaything used for collecting clerical sparks and saving 
them up for rash knuckles. His capacity for scattering little ex- 
plosive miseries among his friends and acquaintances is unlimited. 
He used to cut out those little attacks on me that appeared in the 
Gracchus Argus or the Onondaraugus Herald of Freedom, and read 
them to me for the amusement of mixed companies. NowI rather 
like to be abused, especially by ‘‘ obscure cotemporaries,’’ as our 
paper the American Star of Empire and Wyoga County Atlas used to 
say ; it shows that the public is aware of you. All public men 
expect abuse, feel badly without it. There was G. Was#inaTon 
you know ; the papers used to pitch into him like an eminent pick- 
pocket. But then it is just a little exasperating to have the 
scorchingest of scorching leaders read out to a miscellaneous and 
pleased knot, by a wretched provoking little scamp like Goapery. 
He knows I am a peaceable man, or else he wouldn’t doit. You 
never hear of his trying that game on Colonel Maw ey, the fight- 
ing Member from Arkansas, or our GouGe, of Tennessee, or even 
little Tenrzyseés, the good-looking but bloody, minded Member 
from New Orleans of whom they tell such dreadful stories about 
going out before breakfast with young PLaquEmines, knocking out 
two of PLaquer’s teeth at the first fire and breaking the hour hand 
of his watch (which of course, by a singular accident, he had never 
worn in that pocket before) at the second etcetra, and so forth. 
Not that Goapey confines himself to the irritating extract business 
entirely. Anything productive of extreme exacerbation suits his 
purpose quite as well. Iremember I left town once for a week, 
because the fellow would come and talk at me with his filey voice 
about my private affairs, evéry evening when I[ wanted to be alone ; 
and, would you believe it, fie, he actuaily took advantage of my 
absence to get through a confounded bill that I had been fighting 
for two years! 

But perhaps the most systematic and artistic of my Represen- 
tative Bores is TorcnER. While I used to dread him as I do a 
shower-bath in December, I never could help admiring the man’s 
ingenuity and indomitable energy. When Torcner with his hard 
eye, and high cheek-bones, and long buffalo-robe co!ored hair, and 
tobacco-salivated lips, and his half-worn-out valise (Heavens! with 
what indescribable horror I first saw it, thinking he had brought a 
clean shirt, and was going to spend a week with me) full of papers, 
made his appearance at the outposts of a congressional fortress, 
demanding surrender in the name of the Lobby, it was as well for 
the garrison to capitulate at once, for it was only an affair of time 
after that. I can tell you what it is, you that have just let off that 
incredulous sneer of untried virtue, if Ata Cura should come and 
sit down by your easy chair and read his papers to you at morning, 
at noon, and at night, would you, do you suppose imitate the 
helplessly idiotic persistency of our old friend ‘THesus, who, as I 
was informed at school, sat on forever, and never seemed to mind ? 

‘* Sede: aclernum@que sedebit, infelix Thesus,”’ 


You know. You see Tueskus was infelix, after all, which I can’t 
help thinking was very silly on his part, when there was really so 
little necessity for it. ‘Torcurr has embodied in the practice of 
his profession, the leading principle of the late Mr. Pow’s “ Raven,” 
with the important exception that his visit is apt to be of a more 
definite character than that of the very decidedly disagreeable 
fowl alluded to, and, to continue the ornithological comparison, 
can be terminated by a suitable contribution of cheese, instead of 
being of that illimitable duration to be inferred trem the remark 
made by the unpleasant bird when at the end of each verse, it 
announces its fixed and unalterable intention of never going away 
again on any pretence. 

As a frieud, let me advise promptness and eheese. 
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PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 





(CONTINUED. ) 
CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Muffles was a gentleman for whom Mr. Primpenny Jr. 
entertained the highest regard. There was a peculiar versatility 
about Mr Muffles which authorized it. He was nominally a student 
at law in the office of that illustrious advocate, Peter Chilgrin. 
Peter Chilgrin had a high opinion of Mr. Muffles also. He some- 
times observed with a pleasant smile which for ten seconds together 
showed how little the dentist had ever been obliged to do for him, 
that Mr. Muffles could open Kent or Chitty in the middle, and read 
it with as much understanding and profit as if he had begun at the 
first page. For fear that the professional atmosphere of Mr. Peter 
Chilgrin’s should make his character too hard and dry, Mr. 
Muffles always took to the office with him some interesting and 
portable work of fiction which he read for an hour or two, three or 
four times a day, between his heavier avocations, and thus kept 
his mind fresh and plastic. Another means by which he loved to 
attain the same end, was the composition of original romances. 
He generally began one of these at nine o'clock, A. M., and unless 
it became necessary to accompany Mr. Chilgrin to Court, by ten 
o’clock had completed the first chapter, describing the birth of a 
young person in a hovel, or an accident to a steamboat, which 
gave another young person an opportunity for the display of great 
foresight in saving the identical woman he was to marry five 
hundred pageson. In his bureau drawers at Mrs. McCrowder’s, 
Mr. Muffles preserved several score of these first chapters, which 
at some future day he hoped to develope into finished novels 
enough for a library. As yet, however, he had not found the time 
to carry them on. Besides being an excellent writer of first chap- 
ters, he played by ear on the violin, knew something about horses, 
and had a mechanical turn which he gratified by inventing com- 
plicated machines to do simple work, such as rotary tooth-picks tu 
be screwed to a table and turned by a crank, or electrical book- 
cutter, propelled by six wheels, three levers and a battery. He 
was acquainted with eight or ten different languages, to the extent 
of from fifty to a hundred words in each, though the English, as 
being the noblest and most difficult of tongues, was the only one 
with which he cared to have his acquaintance a speaking one. 

He drew splendid designs for fortifications, and had suggested 
the idea, in a daily newspaper, of surrounding the Territory of 
Utah with a stone wall sixty feet in height by ten in thickness, so 
that if the polygamous inhabitants of that tract ever rebelled 
against the Government, United States troops could encamp on 
the outside of the wall, and fire over it at the insurgents. On Sun- 
days he wondered whether he ought not to have been a clergyman 
instead of a lawyer—and in order that if that should ever turn out 
to be the proper thing for him to do, he might not be totally un- 
prepared, he was wont to spend an hour after breakfast on those 
days, in writing one or two divisions of a sermon for his possible 
flock. On Monday it frequently struck him that he was peculiarly 
fitted for a doctor—and on his way down town might be seen 
dropping in at a book-store to get the last number of Braithwaite’s 
Retrospect—or, if he had a friend with him, talking enthusiasti- 
cally upon the charms of squills as a remedy in some sublime 
disease with twenty Greek syllables fora name. On Tuesday, Mr. 
Muffies had, perhaps, come into an architectural state of mind, 
and passed his leisure in painful selt-reproaches over the folly 
which had doomed a man naturally intended for Free-stone to 
Blackstone, and incarcerated in briefs the genius which should 
have soared in building-material. On Wednesday, very likely, Mr. 
Muffles was settled in the unalterable conviction that his true 
destiny would never be accomplished till he cast off the trammels 
of conventional city life ; till he breathed the delicious air ofjthe hay- 
field, the cow-yard. and the pig-pen—till he was like Adam, Gene- 
ral Washington, Cincinnatus, and Professor Mapes—a farmer. On 
Wednesday, then, you could not have seated yourself for a moment 
at Mr. Muffles’ side without his asking you if you had ever turned 
your attention to soils—what your opinion was as to the feasibility 
of raismg elks for the purpose of a dairy-farm—or whether a man 
could ever expect to be anything else but dwarfed and insignificant 
in the crowded throng of a great city. On Thursday, Mr. Mufiles 
revolved anxiously in his mind the question of a Principalship in 
a Female Academy. On Friday—the sea! the sea! the open sea! 
presented itself to Mr. Muffles as the only proper career for a man 








of spirit. On Saturday, he determined to be a capitalist and live 
on his interest—but feeling in his pocket for some change to buy a 
cigar over which he might still further meditate the delightful 
subject—he discovered himself the happy possessor of just three 
cents—and wished, with a sigh, that he had been born rich as well 
as handsome. 

This peculiar versatility of Mr. Muffles, like most of the gifts of 
Genius, led people to misunderstand him. They even went so far 
as to call this versatility vacillation—and did not realize the fact 
that Mr. Muffles had been studying law for three years without 
admission to the bar, not because he couldn’t have got in if he 
had wished, but because he desired to know certainly what he was 
best fitted for. And when people said that Mr. Mufiles was an un- 
practical man—it was because they did not know what interest he 
took in solid business projects—how he had made the most elegant 
and ingenious designs for draining off the sand from the desert of 
Sahara, by a sy-tem of gently sloping sewers—and transporting a 
guano island from the Pacific by a still more ingenious system of 
tug-boats to fertilize the desert into a garden of Eden. 

However much injustice the world at large might do to Mr. 
Muffies—Mr. Primpenny loved him as a sincere, unselfish friend— 
a repressed genius of the highest order. He felt sure that ere long 
Muffles would break upon the world in some astounding eruptive 
form. That at any rate the geologists of some distant and appre- 
ciative age, would disinter Muffles like a wondrous fossil—and 
say to the new generation—“ A Murrizs !—a misunderstood Great 
Man !” 

It was therefore with feelings of mingled surprise and indigna- 
tion that Mr. Primpenny, on the morning after his visit at Lon- 
don Gubby’s, received the intelligence that Mr. Muffles had 
been ignominiously banished from Mrs. McCrowder’s. Mr. Prim- 
penny was just breakfasting, with the Zribune before him, and 
Teague behind him, when Mr. Muffies took the friend’s privilege 
of entering without a knock, and straightway communicated the 
above. 

‘“ An’ it’s here they always come from Mrs. McCrowder's, like 
sowls out of Purgatory,” exclaimed Teague, frankly. ‘A plisant 
change it is, too—I thried it meself?” 

“Teague! not a word till you’re spoken to, sir! Sit down, 
Mufiles, my dear boy, and I’ll have a steak put on for you. Cof- 
fee, Teague! Now tell me about it—how did you come to 
leave ?” 

Mr. Muffles answered by drawing a note from his pocket and 
handing it over for Mr. Primpenny’s inspection. It read as fol- 
lows : 

“Mr, MuFFLes : 

Sir :—Having done what no gentleman could 
do to interdooce a dissreputible caracter into the Boosom of a con- 
fiding family, who, for 0 I know, may be a shevaleer-dandoostry, 
and at enny rate wares a cote with letters painted on the back to 
advertise a firm for selin Indy rubber, which will never erase its 
gloomy trace; from my memory—I cann give you no longer a 
logment beneath my rufe. When coles was at their highest, you 
alwase hadd a good fire in the forth story back, wich I now regrett, 
not because they was 6$ a tun, but they wormed avipir. You 
was invayriably treeted with consideration doo toa moril mann 
who pade his bills regler wich you neverdid. Mennys the time 
when you had brekfast in yure rum after being drunk the nite be- 
fore. I would not keepa pigg in my house tor enny prize tho it 
mite be called a fair one. I have lett the forth story back, and 
expect you to vacate to-day or to-morrow. iinclose your bill and 
you may pay bi letter as I doo not want to see you agin. 

Mrs. McCrowDer.” 

“ Now, what does that mean? I have left McCrowder’s not be- 
cause I understood any part of the note, save the request to leave 
—but half because I did not care to stay in the same house with a 
crazy woman.” ' 

Mr. Primpenny, amid much laughter, gave a full explanation of 
the riddle, and called Mr. Muffles to pitch into his steak while it 
was hot. 

“I really don’t feel as if I could eat anything,” replied Mr. Muf- 
fles, ruefully. 

“Why! have you breakfasted? Never mind—that Harvey 
sauce and the mushrooms cooked after my own receipt, would 
commend a Revolutionary boot-sole to a gourmand after his tenth 
dinner-course !” 

“No. 1 havn’t breakfasted.” 

“It can’t be that you feel down in the mouth about that Me- 
Crowder business ?” 

“Qh, bless my soul, no!” said Mr. Mufiles, winking, and mo- 
tioning towards Teague. 

“Teague, you may go down stairs till I ring for you,” spoke 
Mr. Primpenny, immediately. 
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Teague obeyed, and Mr. Muffles drew his chair closer to Mr. 
Primpenny’s side. : 

‘* Primpenny !’’ said he solemnly—‘‘ is the coal-scuttle business 
difficult to learn ?” 

Stuyvesant put down his fork to laugh, and then regarded Mr. 
Muffles with the air of a natural philosopher studying a new 
species, 

‘How do I know?” said he. ‘If you'd like to find out I can 
ask the Governor.”’ 

‘*T don’t know but I'd like to be introduced to him some time. 
How do you think he would view a partnership—with a good man 
you know—industrious—extremely practical, and all that—but 
not much in funds, at least not till a couple of aunts die, who may 
leave him a little Central R. R. stock, provided they’ve forgotten 
the time he sheared their lap-dog ?” 

Mr. Primpenny laughed again. 

‘* Really,” he replied, ‘‘I don’t know how the governor would 
look at such a complicated case as that. I shall be glad to intro- 
duce you, at any rate.’’ . 

‘* What do you think of these things ?’’ said Mr. Mufifles, as, with 
an expression of mingled anxiety and triumph, he brought forth 
an immense legal envelope and tumbled from its bursting interior 
several dozen cards of Bristol board, upon the breakfast table. _ 

Mr. Primpenny took them up and examined them one by one in 
the most interested manner. They were all elegant designs for 
coal-scuttles, and evidently resulted from hours of Mr. Muffles’ 
highest inspiration, besides an unmeasured amount of Faber’s pen- 
cils and the best India ink. There were coal-scuttles in imitation 
of ruined Greek temples—of funereal Etruscan lamps—pap-boats— 
rural summer-houses—watering carts—mouse-traps—wassail-bowls 
—and fishing-baskets. , 

Coal-scuttles of the Chinese pagoda pattern with a mandarin 
seated on top, whose nose must be treated with indignity before 
you could get at the fuel. Coal-scuttles on a plan of the most 
marvellous mechanical ingenuity, and almost requiring a West 
Point engineer’s education to understand as well as originate 
them, possessing as they did a complicated piece of clock-work in 
their interior, which needed only to be wound up at day-break to 
keep shooting the proper amount of coals into a grate every two 
hours during the twenty-four. Coal-scuttles to be executed in 
India-rubber, so that you could fold them up and put them in your 
pocket, or turn them inside out and clap them on your head, as the 
very nattiest sort of water-proof hat. Fire-extinguishing coal- 
scuttles. Coal-scuttles of bronzelstamped with sentences taken 
from such ancients as had written upon the sweets of domestic 
life, and thus particularly suited to country fire-sides where Latin 
is spoken fluently. Coal-scuttles that, by an infringement on the 
musical snuff-box patent, played ‘‘Scotland’s burning !’’ when 
they were empty and the grate doing well, or when the former 
were full and the latter needed replenishing, delicately reminded 
the proper attendant by a little snatch from ‘‘The Light of other 
days.” Coal-scuttles aesthetical—coal-scuttles practical—coal- 
scuttles moral—even coal-scuttles theological, containing a plate 
whereon might be engraved the particular creed of the serious 
family which need them. Coal-scuttles of all kinds, conceivable 
and inconceivable. 

‘*What do I think of them?” replied Stuyvesant at length— 
Why, that they’re wonderfully done! miracles of beauty and in- 
genuity! When in the world did you find time to accomplish 
them? You, of all men—with that rush of work you must be 
having this season at Chillgrin’s ?” 

‘* The fact is,’’ said Mr. Muffles sadly, ‘‘ they’re my recreation. 
I’ve been doing them at odd times through the last week—when 
Chillgrin was up at Special Term. He hasn’t any eye for the beau- 
tiful. Well, J hav’nt any heart for the law! Primpenny, my 
boy! I’m going to give up the confounded bore, and for days, 
yes, weeks, I’ve been growing more and more into the conviction 
that my destiny is hardware. If your father should like these 
draughts—perhaps he might take a fancy tome. Then I would 
be sure it was hardware. If he proceeded further to say that I was 
a valuable man, or anything of that complimentary sort, I should 
feel myself providentially led towards coal-scuttles as the particular 
sub-division of hardware. I would prefer taking your advice as 
to any proposition about a partnership, but if I didn’t speak to 
him now, in a year or two, when he found he couldn’t get along 
without me, he’d be likely to speak to me, wouldn’t he? So I’d 
keep on designing, and he might give me a small proportion of the 
profits, until 1 was in a position to relieve his venerable shoulders 
of the business. I should apply myself steadily to it for twenty 
years—keep a house in town, and board on Staten Island through 
the Summer months. At the end of twenty years, I’d have a 
country-seat up the river, somewhere, where I might work off the 
dyspepsia, (which I'd by that time be sure to have, through intense 
application,) in hoeing asparagus and helping the gardener roll his 
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gravel-walks. You should always have a seat at my fireside—the 
best of my table, and the finestspare bed-room in the house. Oh! 
Primpenny ! wouldn’t it be magnificent ? 

In view of this gorgeous picture, Mr. Muffles’ dark blue eyes be- 
came suffused with a tranquil moisture, and putting his hand on 
Stuyvesant’s shoulder, he drew that gentleman towards him with 
the sincere air of a man who is conferring unimaginable comforts 
on his dearest but most pecuniarily-straightened friend. Even to 
Stuyvesant it did not occur, in the midst of the felicitous vision, 
that Mr. Muffles was basing it on capital contingently belonging 
to himself. He only remarked in a tone of affectionate interest : 

‘But, Muff, why leave the Jaw? Why abandon the brilliant 
career that certainly opens to a man of your genius ?” 

Mr. Muffles’ countenance again became overshadowed, as he an- 
nounced with a sigh— 

‘“ Prim—mind now !—it’s a solemn confidence—I’m in love !”” 

** Muffles !”’ 

“‘ An inscrutable—but an inevitable fact. I've been there ex- 
actly two weeks and twenty-three hours. I fell into it as unexpect- 
edly as I’'d have tumbled down a hoistway, or a pair of cellar 
stairs, or a hole in the sidewalk—a fortnight ago yesterday noon. 
It was a circumstance over which I had no control. I don’t think 
I’d have done it if I had. It has been to me acause of great misery 
already. it will be, doubtless, a greater cause hereafter. But I 
can’t help it. I must track my destiny to the end. That's the 
reason why I must leave the law which doesn’t support me—and if 
possible go into hardware, which is said to do it nicely—and for 
which I am inflexibly convinced I was intended at the period of 
my birth. I was always playing with the poker and the shovel, 
as soon as I couldcreep. Besides, those drawings seem to indicate 
that turn, Why do I wish to support myself? Because, for the 
first time in my life, love, and marriage with the heart’s idol, seem 
inextricably associated. I have an unconquerable consciousness 
that I am growing thinner every day! Oh dear no! no Harvey 
sauce in this particular state of mind, thank you !” 

“ Who is the girl?” 

“ That’s just where it is! I don’t know. It seems utterly su- 
perfluous to say that if I did I’d run and cast myself at her feet 
and hear my doom—then go and throw myself off the highest 
place I could find—if that would be the slightest gratification to 
her!” 

“ Anything but superfluous that,” replied Mr. Primpenny, with 
the air of extreme condescension to youthful passion, which he 
had acquired through his long and wicked lifeabroad. “I should 
call it gratuitous. But you’re a genius, my dear Muff, and genius- 
es are always extreme—that is, till they see the world and learn 
Equipoise. Hyguipoise, Muff—Lquipoise /—well—you'll learn it— 
it will come in time. "Women must be studied. They look strange 
and unfathomable, like a sheet of music, to a man who has only 
sung them by ear—they’re easy enough to the eye of {science, how- 


ever. Still, 1 can’t blame you—Oh no! been there myself. What's 
the celestial being like ?” 
“You may well say celestial—and not be in fun either. I met 


her, I told you, a fortnight ago yesterday. She was buying note 
paper at Crowen’s—I was there by a wonderful coincidence, doing 
the same thing. She turned to me, suddenly, to ask a question, 
thinking I was the clerk—saw I wasn’t—blushed, and asked my 
pardon. I thrilled to the finger tips! I shouldn’t be surprised if 
I blushed, too. She had the divinest voice I ever heard—a perfect 
folian harp!” 

“Harp attachment? No prior attachment indicated in the voice 
I hope?” 

“Oh don’t joke, Primpenny! Her eyes were a heavenly blue— 
her face round and suffused with health’s own carnation—her 
mouth pure, yet ripe and delicious—her nose, the least little bit in 
the world curved—up, you know—she wore a blue silk—no, she 
floated in it, like rosy cloud in a clear sky—there were seven flounces 
to it; I counted them as I would my own pulse in the critical mo- 
ment of a fever. She wore corn-colored gloves—not a number 
higher than fours--a bonnet of the same, exquisitely trimmed-— 
one Etruscan and one cameo bracelet--and when I looked at all 
those things first and my own last winter’s suit second—Oh! she is 
the child of rich parents, said my heart, and I, ‘what can a poor 
man do but die?” 

Mufiles hid has face in his hands and choked himself down as if 
he were an urusually tough piece of Mrs. McCrowder’s beef-steak. 

“What was her stature?” asked Mr. Primpenny to carry his 
friend past this painful dead-point of sentiment. 

“She was short—not over five feet one,I should say. What! do 
you know her ?” 

‘A regiment like her in New-York, of course! You might as 
well describe me a pin and then ask me to tell you where it lived 
on the pincushion! Have you seen her since ?” 


“ Six times on Broadway, in walking from the office. On those 
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A SLIGHT HINT. 

Lady of the House (log.)—**O Mr. PoppLewit WHAT SHALL I Do? THERE’s THAT SWEET GIRL Miss Fink WHO 

IS STAYING WITH MEF, HAS TAKEN TWO OF THE BEST PLACES IN THE GERMAN ; THEY ARE DANCING THE FIRST FIGURES 
AND SHE HAS NO PARTNER. 

N. B.—Miss Fink is generally regarded as the scourge of German. 





Immense delight of Popplewit. 
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Some Good Advice. 


In dealing with an underta- 
ker always pay him his prices, 
and never screw him down, 
fur sooner or later, he will 
surely find an opportunity to 
retaliate on you if he waits till 
the day of your death. 





0 





By our Compositor. 


Why did not South Carolina 
have the honor of furnishing 
| the first President to the new 
| Confederacy ? 
| She contended against a 
| Quad-wrangle of States and 
they out Jeffed her. 
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Similia Similibus. 

For Free Trade in the South- 
ern Confederacy, administer 
| Free doses of sugar. Sweets 
to the Sweet, You Know. 
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By our Grammarian. 
Why the President has no 
mood of his own. 
| Because he is Simply Supine. 
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‘*Hic, Heee, Hoe.” 
Grammarians are wrong. 

The Hic always comes after 

) 

' the Hock. 








moment of delicious rapture—dinner, sleep, peace of mind were 
impossible! Once too, getting into the stage she showed me the 
side of her exquisite face—that dreamy glimpse was worse than 
the others—it was despair !’’ 

“* Well Muff—I’ll tell you what we'll do. 
to show the governor. He’ll take an interest in them any way.— 
He lives in coal-scuttles. If he still wants a partner, as he did when 
he was so good as to ask me—perhaps be’ll do something for you 
after a while. At any rate, I'll try to have him. Meantime you 
see the lady as often as you can, and if possible find out where she 
lives. Who knows but Crowen may tell you? If he can’t, why 
follow her unostentatiously up some day—’’ 

‘* But what if I never see her again?’ ‘‘Bah! one’s always see- 
ing girls again. There’s no end to ’em! That won’t be your 
trouble when you get a little older. Ill find some way to manage 
an introduction for you, and here’s my hand for all the subse- 
quent help in my power. For the present eat breakfast. After 
breakfast come around with me to the Governor's. I want to see 
that dear mother of mine, and it will be just like her to ask us to 
stay tolunch. Such lunches! She makes her own apple jelly, 
and Oh! the deviled turkey of our cook! Ris de veau aux champign- 
ons very likely too. Have youtime? Where’s old Chillgrin to- 
day ?’’ 

‘* Up at Special Term, goes to Court of Appeals by first express 
this P. M. Yes—Ihavetime. Don’t say a word at home of what 
I've told you!”’ 

‘‘ Bless you, no? How Lottie would make fun of my old Muff 
that I’ve told herso much about, if she knew it had actually 
fallen in love !’’ 

The friends finished their steaks, drank a bottle of claret to- 
gether, and then carrying the coal-scuttle designs set out for 
Isaiah Primpenny’s on the Avenue. 

Reaching there they found the dear motherly Mrs. Primpenny 
in, and Mr. Muffles was introduced to her. It delighted Mr. Prim- 
penny to see how kindly she took to his friend—how much his 
gentle and pensive manner interested her. Men are always so 
grateful when their lady friends appear to show this interest in 
their gentlemen friends, with certain obvious exceptions. Why 
can’t the sweet creatures do it oftener? 

As expected, Mrs. Primpenny invited them to stay to lunch. 
When the time for that delicious divider of the day approached, 


Give me your sketches 

















she asked them to walk in to the white, flavorous, silvery and 
odorous table, without waiting for Miss Lottie who was out shop- 
ping, and would probably take her little tiffin at the uptown Tay- 
lor’s. 

Mr. Muffles had scarcely divided his luxurious second joint of 
devilled turkey—and was wavering between the rival attractions 
of the cranberry and apple jellies—when a merry laugh like silver 
set to music resounded in the hall just outside. The next moment 
the dining-room door flew open, and a rosy-cheeked apparition 
bounded in, amid a cloud of blue silk, at once to light, butterfly- 
like, on her brother's lips, and send the blood back in a spurt to 
the heart of Mr. Muffles. 

‘* My particular friend, Mr. Muffles, Lottie dear.” 

Lottie stood silent for a moment—and then blushed to her eyes 
—laughed to make it appear that that was the cause of the color 
—took Mr. Muffles’ outstretched but trembling hand, and said— 

‘* Havn’t I seen you at Crowen’s ?” 

‘* Yes, Miss Primpenny.” 

‘* A fortnight ago yesterday 

‘* And six times since.” 

“To be sure !’’ 

** Muff! you don’t mean to say—— 

‘*Yes I do, Stuyvesant,’’ whispered Mr. Muffles, in a tone of 
agony-—Oh, for Heaven’s sake keep still !"’ 

So Stuyvesant mercifully did keep still for the present. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Another Gooseberry. 

Little boy Bu, come! blast your “‘ Horn !” 

The Bears in the Cotton, the Bulls in the corn ; 

What? is this the way you Mind your eye? 

Asleep in the White House—under the Rye! 


a 





The Highest-born Lady on Record. 


Minerva : for mythology informs us that she made her first ap- 
pearance on the top of Jupiter's head. 





By our Dreadful Contributor. 


When Corson sews on a button don’t her fingers become a 
Singer’s Sewing Machine? 
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THE MAN WHO BLOWS THE BUGLE. 
0 VANITY. 
—I’'ve met 
with a heavy 
blow, not 
from Fortune 
but from Bo- 
reas round 
the corner in 
the shape of 
Mein Herr 
Scumipr with 
a brass bugle 
in his fists. I 
wish he had 
~ smaller lungs 
- or a larger- 
conscience, as 
it is Iam dri- 
ven nearly | 
deaf, and al- | 
though 
I am not Mad, 
full soon shall 
be— 
and then 
ScHMIDT, 
“stay, bugler, 
stay, I1’11 
smash you 
into smither- 
eens.” Sunday mornings he arises at sunrise, throws open his win- 
dow, gazes at the rats in the back yard ; seizes his bugle. aims at 
the largest one, blows a blast upon his horn, and kills that rat as 
dead as a nail, first shot; he always shoots sharps. And then, 
after performing a Dead March over his lifeless remains, turns his 
great fishy eyes to the window of a pretty neighbor, and plays 
List to the Mocking Bird. 
Ye Gods! But it’s when he comes home beery o’ nights that I 
feel like a demon, and wish to be Azragt for five minutes. Up 
goes the window, and out comes the ringing, jangling, jarring, tear- 
ing, swearing, grating, crashing notes to the tune of 








Call me Pet Names, Dearest 
and when I did, and throwing open my window, swore at him the 
entire gamut of German oaths, wishing him hail storms and 
thunder weather, he serenely paused, and then broke out from 
Lucta— 





I'll Pray for Thee! 


What could a man do? Clearing my voice, I sang in Baritono pro- 
fundo 


Would I were with Thee ! 


To which he cheerfully replied, 
Good Night, Good night, Beloved ! 


Do you suppose I was then allowed a little rest? No,sir! He 
went for more beer, and I’ll tell you How I Knew he went for more 
beer ; when he returned to his room he commenced on the bugle, 


When the Swallows homeward fly ! 


I wrote him a note politely asking him to practice in the cellar, 
he answered it thus. “You blays mit books ‘and baper, I blays 
mit mine pugle whereumsomever I bleases. Ja! I bin ’Merican, 
und bin freedman. Ja! I blays mine pugle in mine champer so 
longs I life.” 

What shall Ido! I have lately heard that Verp1 has composed 
an air for the bugle in which there is a sostenuto note three min- 
utes long. I will buy the music, send it to Herr Scumunr, and 
earnestly hope that in endeavoring to do it he will blow himself 
inside out. 

If this succeeds, you shall hear again from 

Sapty Brown. 


The Difference. 
Some Coercionists think a warlike naval expedition should be 
sent to take Charleston; others say one should be sent to Sack-Its- 
Harbor ! 








Breathless Interest. 


AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 


By Ovr Own CoRRESPONDENT. 


Orr Otorpy, Feb. 12th. 


Dear VaAnity:—By blood and field! Foison des aventures ! I must 
write my life, when it is finished .. . 

. . Faney how such a book would sell ! 

I left Fiddeldidi on the ninth inst., for this place, in the ninety- 
nine gun ship Zantrum, the command of which I was requested to 
take for a brief period. 

When only a few leagues from land we were espied by the Corpo 
di Baccho frigate, Francis Il’s own private war-vessel. 

She chased us. 

A 48 inch columbiad, mounted amidships, on a swivel, enabled 
us to do her some damage. Imagine, if you can... though I 
don’t suppose you are able... a cannon-ball forty-eight inches in 
diameter, and weighing nearly three tons, sent crashing into the 
hull of a vessel every four minutes ! 

The Corpo di Baccho is one of the fastest sailers in the world, and 
we soon found that the Tantrum, (an old ship, built at Springfield, 
Illinois, in 1808,) could not keep away from her. 

So we prepared for a close engagement. 

The drums beat to quarters. The hammock-netting were be- 
layed to the weather earrings, and the cross-trees securely brailed 
up; the flying bowlines were made taut to the after hatch, and all 
was in readiness. The gunners stood to their posts, gonfalons in 
hand; the Horse Marines cantered gaily along the decks, and a 
strong detachment of police were in readiness to prevent the slight- 
est disturbance. 

Thus, with the awful silence of strength and anticipation, we 
drifted down upon our doomed but dreadful foe... 

A little puff of white smoke arose from her lee bow, between the 
anchor-sheet and the sky-sail boom .. . 

A chain shot came ricochetting along the surface of the water, 
astern of us... 

Then another. 

And another. 

Suddenly, a blaze, like that of the lurid lightnings of heaven, 
lit up the dark splendor of twilight, and a roar as if of ten million 
— rent the dusky firmament on high, and all the blue ethe- 
rial sky. 

We had discharged our guns on the weather side . . . forty-four 
guns... simultaneously .. . 

Every ball took effect ! 

The enemy's frigate was lifted entirely out of the water, to the 
height of ten or fifteen feet, and came down with such a tremend- 
ous splash as was never seen in those regions before. Every pane 
of glass in her windows was smashed, and the commander, a young 
Florentine named CasaBranca GivsEPPE SrEFANO CoBRA Di CAPELLO, 
was set down so forcibly on the quarter-deck that his vertebral 
column was driven several inches into his skull. 

I immediately manned a pinnace with a company of flying artil- 
lery, and boarded the enemy. The commander was suffering se- 
verely with the headache. 

“ Comé va, signor ?"’ 

‘* Mal a la testa,’’ he replied. 

“ Haul down your flag,” said I. 

“Go to the devil!” he replied. 

I called a patrol sergeant and had him arrested at once. He 
begged hard not to be taken in, but one of my rules is that disci- 
pline must be.maintained, so he was locked up for the night. 

This was the first. We took eighteen other ships of war before 
morning, and the prize amounted to a million of ducats apiece for 
each of the officers, so you see I am quite well off just now... 

You may stop sending me remittances until further notice. 

We are lying just off Olordi, an old seaport of some importance. 
There is a cathedral, a university, a large public library, a convent 
and a iown-hall in the city. I have just given my artillerists per- 
mission to shell the convent. 

After reducing this place, we intend to sail against Rome. I 
wish you would inquire, my dear Vanity, whether or no I could 
import red-hot shot from New-York on reasonable terms. They 
are high-priced and hard to get, here. Of course they, must be 
packed in tow, cotton, or something, to keep them from cooling. 

Tam yours, McArongE. 

P.S. Ihave been told that a gifted youth attached to a public 
institution in your city, has liked my correspondence so well that 
he has “ marked it for his own,” and traveled on the strength of it 

as a humorous person ...a constructor of jests. It shows his 
good taste. He steals too wisely, but not well. Be Frank, O, fair 
young purveyor to the seekers of wisdom; claim not the good 





Twenty-five per cent. It takes a man’s breath away to think of it. 


works of another and a better man, and accept with due humility 
the blessing of McAronE. 
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MOVEMENTS OF MR. LINCOLN. 


The steps taken by Mr. Lincotn to give Baltimore the ‘‘ go-by,” 
may be characterised as the most important movement made by 
him during his preliminary Presidential progress. Considered as 
steps, we suppose that the movement in question, coupled with the 
costume in which it was performed, will be handed downto poster- 
ity as ‘‘The MacLincoln Harrisburg Highland Fling.’’ Certain 
Scottish chieftains are distinguished from common pipers by the 
prefix of the definite article to their patronymics. ‘‘'‘The MacNab” 
may be taken asa case in point. Mr. Lincoun, then, having as- 
sumed the chieftainship of a mighty clan and selected the costume 
of a Scottish chief to perform the part in, ought surely to be enti- 
tled to the definite article, and to receive and govern during his 
term of office by the style and title of ‘‘ The MacLincoln More.’ — 
In this connection the more is a Gelic addition toa title, and 
means big. It bears no reference whatever to Balti-more. As a 
piper will be an indispensible appendage for ‘‘the MacLincoln 
More,”” we suppose that the distinguished personage in question 
can do no less than appoint Tuurtow Weep to that important po- 
sition. THurtow will make a very efficient piper. He has been 
playing one tune for a long time ; and as itis a well known fact 
that the Scotch bagpipes always do that and cannot do anything 
else, the instrument will be just the thing for him to blow. 

Our ubiquitous artist, who was at Harrisburg and elsewhere dur- 
ing the performance uf The MacLincoln’s celebrated ‘‘ movement,’ 
has sent us the annexed sketch. Although the Kilt cannot be 
called a very definite article of costume, yet, as the definite article 
is worn by the chieftain for a prefix to his name, the adoption of 
the kilt can hardly be looked upon asa misdemeanor. The pre- 
cautionary measure of * letting his whiskers grow,” taken by The 
MacLincoln, wiil now be fully appreciated by the public. Scottish 
chieftains invariably ‘let their whiskers grow :” they are obliged 
by feudal tenure todoso. Pipers also: so that Tuurtow WEED 
had better consult authorities as to the best mode of producing 
the necessary articles. It will be remarked that the Feather worn 
by the chieftain in his bonnet, is peculiar if not abnormal. It was 
placed there by Weep, unknown to the wearer; and is described 
by our ubiquitous artist as resembling the wing-feather of a swan 
rather than that of an eagle—being remarkably large and White. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A HUSBAND. 


My Dear Vanity :—I rise to a “question of order!” In the 
Tribune of February 15, under head of ‘‘ The President Elect En 
Route,” I read this astounding fact viz:—‘‘an elegant dejeuner 
was provided by Mrs. I. S. Jewett, wife of the Steubenville and 
Indiana Rail Road.” Is it in order for Rail Roads to have wives— 
‘*hev it indeed cum to this?’’ If so, Mormonism is nowhere, or if 
anywhere, that boot is on the other leg entirely. 

What a new and interesting phase of married life this opens to 
our view! Whata Big Thing, what a Chose Enorme must such a Hus- 
band be, in fact what an extensively, lengthy, and enormously grand 
entity. Surely he cannot be handy to have around ia the house, 
in Town or in the Country, and yet out of doors must always be a 
source of great anxiety to his wife, as he will indulge in trains, 
often of the fastest sort, even in Jersey Lightning Trains, which 
but sooner bring him to his end, and owing to his Conduct, or 
misconduct, must be continually getting into the Station House. 

But for the benefit of young ladies who might desire to make’a 
permanent investment in such securities, 1 would suggest the 
feasibility of Turning the Tables on an unruly Husband of this 
kind, by Spiking him down to iron Chairs, keeping him on a diet of 
Tea (made from T rails «f course) with an occasional Frog as a 
Meet Offering. In fact I have heard of such things, and of Switches 
being used with good effect, where Moral Suasion failed to keep 
him from paths that lead to destruction and the grave. 

Can the Ties of wedded life, such as this, be of a Tender 
character? Are they not rather heavy burdens, hard, tough, of 
the Oak-oakey? Do Damsels take these Bonds of matrimony 
at par, are they willing to have a Husband who is always in the 
Stocks, exposed to attacks from infuriate Bullsand Bears, a Husband 
who is always Railing, whose Cares are numerous, and who too 
often, like his wife, proves to have been only a Dam-sel? (Vide 
La. C. and M. R. R.) (Mr. Editor I disavow that last ‘‘goak.’’ It 
is interpolated by a sufferer, whose Chest bears marks of the Bears 
of 1857.) 

But the novelty of such an union as the Tribune informs us of, 
quite overcomesmy mind. I must stop, and read one of the Herald’s 
editorials to calm my perturbed imagination, before looking to 
Horace for more valuable information, meanwhile avowing my- 
self, A TrvuE VANITARIAN. 

en re oe ee 
THAT SALUTE. 

Patriotism is a very nice thing, especially just about this time 
And if there is any one particular day on which Patriotism. 
might be allowed to shine, we think that the  twenty- 
second of February ought to be considered that day. But, Gov. 
Morgan, don’t you think that your ideas of the proper amount of 
Patriotism are rather too powerful for you? You ordered our dear, 
old Fogy (Gen. Charles W. of course) to order somebody else to 
direct that some other military man should superintend the firing 
of a salute—mark the word—of five hundred guns on the day above 
alluded to, in honor of the memory of GEoraz WasHINGTON. 

Now, we respectfully submit that that was a very Insalutary 
proceeding for those immediately concerned, as well as those living 
in the neighborhood of the Battery. 

It strikes us, Gov. Moraan, that our patriotic feelings would have 
been sufficiently gratified if the number of guns had been limited 
to, say, one hundred ; and we do think, that if you had desired to 
do especial honor to His Memory, you would have attained your 
purpose by saying to yourself, ‘I will hie me to New-York, and 
there will don me golden lace and plumes, etceteray, etceteray. 
Then to the Rattery will I go and from me galyant steed dismount 
to bravely take the lanyard in me own right hand and yank it at 
command. And this will I repeat till thirty-four good sounds and 
loud shall greet the ears of dwellers on the Jersey Flats, that may 
Isay with proud disdain to Gen’ral CHartes :—‘ Alone I did it, 
boy !? "—and so, you see, Governor you would yourself, have 
honored Him as Governor never did before ; you would have spared 
the ears of numerous unoffending people, and lastly would have 
saved the sum of several dollars which might have been expended 
to advantage in some other way ; say, in paying freights to hungry 
Kansas. 

Now Governor, please don’t give us occasion to speak to you 
again on such a subject. Good morning! 


Song for the New-born Confederacy. 
(Apropos to the Flag Dilemma. ) 
‘*Buy Baby Bunting.’’ 





How the Cotton States can Save their Credit. 





By giving Heavy Bale. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From A Fvuairtve Sketcu. 





VANITY FALR. 
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VANITY FAIR SEES RIGOLETTO. 


Or Miss Kettoca. It don’t matter much which. Both are very 
pretty. 

You're all familiar with the story, we suppose. Le Roi s’amuse, 
you know—French novel—W.!E. Burron Englished it—the sad 
old story of Triboulet which was probably true some centuries ago, 
back among French Henris, and mignons, and court sins, and 
shames. Ithasa horrible moral—a ghastly one—the iniquity of 
the principle of a privileged aristocracy which can do whatever it 
pleases with the purses, but more particularly by the persons of the 
mudsills. Romance never shot so deadly a shaft as this into 
Intense Respectability. For which reason the gayest and upper- 
tenderest women in Vanity Farr—yea the jeunesse dorée and the 
éliterary lions who move with them, all flock to see Rigoletto and 
think the plot really a fine one. Which itis. Long live Vanrry 
Farr !Hip, hurrah! But don’t think—Oh, Vanity Fairest of 
women—you whose eye rests on these pages; whose rustling 
resille is reéchved by the agonised twangs of our heart-strings, and 
whose fan and rosy-gloved fingers last night in the opera were to 
us, and many more, new sign-posts on the primrose path down hill 
—don’t believe fair Eyes, that Ricorerro is dead. He and his and 
the Duke, and Countess Ceprano all live—and we are of them. 

We have sung of Bria. This time we elevate Sria in Ria. 
For Srige.u is a grand duca, and, when the curtain rises, makes 
love with irresistibly graceful puppyism—just as if a Duca had 
cause to pride himself on winning ready made love—and just as if 
Stig were really such a Guilty Gilded Nob. (Joke on jeunesse dorée, 
You See.) RicgoLerro Ferri—court fool—urges him on—mocks 
old nobleman—Monrerone—who comes to complain of the ruin of 
his daughter—is cursed by MonTerone. 

And the curse works. His own fair daughter Gitpa Ketioaa 
has been tampered with by the Duca—is carried off by courtiers, 
her father being induced to assist, believing that he is assisting in 
the ruin of another lady. Itsa Moral Drama, YouObserve. Pretty 
Miss Kerttoaa got well through the debut—and a house full of 
friends who throw a hundred dollars worth of flowers is not bad 
to take under the circumstances. Ha bene fatta, farebbe forse 
migliora. 

The daughter is carried to the palace, ruined by that unprinci- 
pled Duke Sria, and carried away by her father. Then comes 
Revenge. SpARAFUCILE. a bravo, is induced to murder the Duke. 
Inveigles him to his smithy with a sister. Where he sings la 
Donna é mobile. 

Is MADDALENA ADELAIDE PHILLiPs a real witch—a real Gitana we 
mean? Vanity Farr who has seen the original flash article 
thought it had come to life in her wild rollicking pranks. How 
she laughs—how she romps! ’Tis a grand concerted piece of five 
sentiments—the Duke poussiring Mappa.ena, the father and daugh- 
ter outside watching the unfaithful ducal debauchee—the bravo 
polishing his rapier! The music is true music, and like that bac- 
cano we told you about ’tother day, haunts one. Duke retires, 
Ricotetto Ferri and Gitpa depart—all quiets—SparaFvciLe 
Cotettt prepares for murder—is dissuaded by Mappatena—he 
promises if any one comes before midnight, the comer shall die 
instead—all overheard by Gizpa who loves the Duke yet, and asa 
great many women would do (despite all that is said against them) 
comes herself and is killed, bagged, and given to her father. 
Who finds out the cheat and dies—as he well might. 

C'est Riaotetro. ‘Twas well sung, well sustained, and well- 
adapted to please the most fastidious. When it rises again may 
we be there to see. Its Moral as we said before is excellent, and 
double edged. One being that Grand Dukes—nobody else in par- 
ticular—should behave. The other—the canaille should bear pa- 
tieutly the inflictions of their betters. Whichever you please my 
little dears. Great is Vanity Farr, and the opera is its pulpit, and 
We are its Prophet. 





By our Mathematician. 


Our special Mathematician whom we employ to calculate our 
change and measure our line of policy, says that the tangents at 
which the Southern States will be thrown off by their revolution 
can be found only in a careful study of the Sines of the times. 





The Rugged Path. 


A city daily, in noticing the sale at auction of sundry mysterious 
articles belonging to the late chaste order known as the sons of 
Malta says ‘‘the Kugged Path was not sold.” Members who 
walked over it were, however. 

ee 


The Southern Cross. 
An Octoroon. 
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VANITY FAIR. 





FROM THE TEN CENT LADY. 


AM the monster 
in female form com- 
pelled by a djinn of 
an artist to sit on 
the Dime for 1860, 
and hold a cane 
with an old stocking 
on top of it, in my 
left hand, while I 
keep a shield steady 
with my right—not 
hand, for he has 
given me none— 
but with a forked 
radish where a hand 
should be. My right 
arm, in order to keep 
the shield steady, 
has been made about 
the size of my leg ; 
but my left fore-arm 
you will note, is ex- 
cessively slight, and 
adapted to its easier 
task. My head is very small, the artist deeming it unneces- 
sary to give an overplus of brains to one whose whole duty 
it was to take her ease by looking at E in the word States. 
My neck, like a scared terrapin, is drawn in, but can be elongated 
at pleasure. My legs are entirely out of proportion to my body, 
but as I only have to sit still they are of little account. My right 
shoulder is very high in the air, but it is elevated in order to sus- 
tain as much as possible the weight of my arm, which is like a 
Frankfort sausage. As for my clothes, I am reduced to my last 
shifts to protect myself from the gaze of the many blackguards 
through whose hands I pass. Oh, that the artist had given me 
something to cover my right arm! ‘The Goddess of Liberty half 
clad, when muslin is only ten cents a yard. Fie, for shame! 

The anatomy of my figure. my dress, my ignoble duties of hold- 
ing an old stocking on a cane, and a shield with a very sharp 
point and very dull letters—would be endurable had I the light 
of that grand old galaxy of thirteen stars to gaze at—but it is 
gone, or as Emerson says for short, ‘‘ l'is gone!” and in the place 
of the galaxy, I am surrounded with a legend like a camp meeting 
crowded here and scattered there. 

I have never seen my name, for it is engraved on my back, but 
a man through whose hands I passed the other day said that the 
letters composing it were like show-beef; too much fat here, too 
littie lean there. That the wreath surrounding the letters was 
made of Lilliputian corn, and Brobdignagian wheat and tobacco, 
and that it was the first time he had ever seen oak leaves two feet 
long! He considered the introduction of the horse-leeches along- 
side the wheat an admirable idea, typical as it was of the blood- 
suckers at Washington, under the pusillanimous guardianship of 
Ten Cent Jimmy. 

I remember, my dear Vanity, that in 1858, when you were only 
in the spirit; and not in the body, how bitterly you laughed at the 
Turkey-Buzzard stamped on the cent coin of that date, and that 
thanks to your words the buzzard flew off before the Indian head 
of 1859—a head, by the way, well executed, characteristic and ap- 
propriate. 

In conclusion, I pray and entreat all good Americans, loyal and 
true, to unite together and demand that our coinage shall no longer 
be the laughing-stock of the world. That liberty, holy and pure, 
shall not be caricatured as it is now on every coin, save the meanest 
and smallest—the cent! And that as future generations will 
judge of our cultivation, our intelligence, our claims to civiliza- 
tion, by our coined money, we may not win for ourselves from 
them the title of rude and uncultivated, by the execrable designs 
now defacivg our coinage, So mote it be. 








Liperty ON THE Dive. 





Assault with a Pistol. 

Whenever we see the above heading to a city paragraph, now, 
it reminds us of the recent outrage committed upon a sea captain 
by the bullies of Savannab, for we think what a pity it is that the 
abused mariner was not A Salt with a Pistol on the occasion re- 
ferred to. 


The Cross Stitch. 
When a woman intends to give a man the Mitten she generally 
begins by Knitting her brows. 











One Strong Advantage of Fort Sumter. 
It can never Get Out of Water. 





A NEW THING ON THE PROGRAMME. 


Within the past few weeks we have received nearly a hundred 
letters from gentlemen of eminence, in every walk of life, asking 
our advice upon the propriety of ventilating their little things, in 
that popular sheet, the Programme. Our reply has invariably been 
that of the Spartan Mother to her son on the eve of battle—(our 
Greek man is out,) ‘‘goin!’’ As a sample of this interesting cor- 
respondence, we subjoin the following :— 

Senate Coamber, Feb. 24th, 1861. 

‘“*V. Farr, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—Pardon the presumption which prompts one 
who only knows your name, and who must confess himself a 
novice in all that pertains to the world of light reading, to ap- 
proach you upon a subject intimately connected with his future 
career. I have heard of great successes achieved by certain business 
men in the metropolis whose guiding star you may proudly vaunt 
yourself to be, by publication of their wares in a poetical form, 
in a cotemporary of yours, called the New York Programme. I am 
emboldened to ask your counsel upon the subject of adopting a 
similar course with regard to a little thing of my own which I 
feel very anxious to recommend to the American Public. Do you 
think I would succeed as nicely as SmitH Brorners? Would Idoas 
well as Roperts? Iam able to snatch but brief intervals between 
my lighter senatorial duties for the labors of poetical composition, 
but I enclose a few verses for your inspection, hoping that if you 
are satisfied with them, you will make a reasonable contract with 
your cotemporary for the publication of about six lineal yards of 
the same. 

Yours, most profoundly, 
Joun J. CRITTENDEN. 

P.S. You pay the Programme, and I'll pay you. The Treasury 
being empty, we fellows in the Senate who keep house, receive 
due-bills on the butcher, baker, and grocer. As you have enough 
to eat I suppose you won't want them. Those of us who board, 
are permitted to run up bills at Wittarp’s to a certain amount, 
(I regret to say the limit of that amount compels us to sit at the 
second table, and when Wiitarp hands them in to the Treasury 
he gets his pay in Government coupons. WutLarp does not chop 
his hash as fine as he used to, and no member can have more than 
one fried egg, which results from the above. We fellows will not 
be allowed to butter our bread on more than one side, neither, till 
Jounny Drx gets in the new loan. Wherefore I shall be obliged to 
return what you disburse on my behalf to the Programme man, in 
the shape of jokes. As I am just beginning, you can cail them 
only 25c., when you balance. This is a joke. Why is Bry 
Sewarp like Martin Firecracker Tupper? Because he’s accused 
of Turgid-verse-ations (Tergiversations.) I don’t like that d in 

** turgid,’’ because the joke is notso apparent as if it were out, but 
I guess they'll be able to see it. An early reply will oblige, &c. 
. J. C.” 

The enclosed poetry we sent to the Programme, but as it will be 
crowded out for several weeks by Smrru Broruer’s new stock of 
poetical spring goods, we have concluded to give our promising 
young friend from Kentucky a lift by putting it in our own col- 
umns. 


A RuRAL EVENING SCENE. 
A1r.— Wait for the Wagon. 
As Julia Carey Reinhardt 
Was coming through the rye, 
There was a quiver on her lip, 
A tear was in her eye 
Cuokvus.—Oh my lovely Julia! 
My lovely Julia Carey ! 
My Julia Carey Reinhardt. 
I beg you not to cry. 


The sun is sloping downward 
Toward the Western hills, 
The sky is calm and holy, 
But grief her bosom fills. 
Cuorvs.—Oh my lovely Julia! & 
The clouds like sleeping again 
Breathe airs of fragrant dew, 
And everything is happy 
My Julia C. but you! 
Cuorvs.—Oh my lovely Julia! &e 
Come lie upon my bosom 
Beneath this drooping elm, 
And tell your AUBREY MORTIMER 
What sorrows overwhelm | 


Cuorvs.—Oh my lovely Julia! &c. 







































































































































































Exactually she complied 
And did as per request, 
She laid her *PHaLoy-odored head, 
On my *SiTu Brothers vest. 
Cuorvs.—Oh my lovely Julia! &c. 
And while she tells her bitter grief 
My raptured breath I smother, 
She sobs in broken syllables 
** T have a-bub-bub-brother |’? 
Cuorvs. 
‘* That brother is a Congressman 
But to my sup-pup-prise, 
He won’t vote for Kik-CritrENDEN’S 
Kik kik-kik-Compromise !’’ 
Cnorts. 
The shadow of the el-lum tree 
Is traversed by another, 
A manly form breaks through the rye, 
’Tis Julia Carey’s brother ! 
Cuorvs. 
He lifts her in his stalwart arms 
And bids her dry her eyes, 
**T guess,’”’ says he, ‘ that after all 
I'll go the Compromise.” 
Caorvs. 
The stars peep out, my Julia C. 
Smiles with no grief to clog her, 
Puts up her cambric, and my friend 
Invites us down to lager. 
CHoRvS. 


Now all who loves that form of beer, 
Sweet smiles, or starry skies, 

Go off straightway and vote for J. 
J. CRITTENDEN’S compromise ! 


So much for our young friend from Kentucky. We received on 
the same day another poetical advertisement, with a particular 
request that it should be inserted in the Programme, previous to 
the return of a celebrated divine, whose re-appearance on our 
melodramatic boards might otherwise fail to elicit the much 
desired sensation. As it has been crowded out of our Cotemporary 
by the same ubiquitious SmirH who squelched the other little thing 
—we find a corner for it. It is short, and the last with which we 
will sacrifice our reader’s comfort on the shrine of personal ad- 
vancement. 

Scnrise iN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI. 


Arr.—Let Erin remember the Days of Old. 
I stood in the shadew of old Mont Blanc, 
And wrote a book about him, 
But I thought of the Colored Man all the time,’ 
And those cursed scamps who flout him ! 


I climbed to the top of the Pyramids. 
And guessed their height to a figger. 
But in the yellow Egypt ian light 
My principal thought wac—the Nigger ! 


I drank camel’s milk on the Bedouin sands, 
Ate oats in the land of McPherson, 

But I tasted, I swear, in my grub everywhere 
The flavor of Colored Person. 


I went to see the Sisters Seven 
On Lavra KEEN#’S stage spectacular, 
They talked like the devil—but oh dear me! 
It wasn’t the true vernacular. 


If you want to hear that, the sulphur and fire 
That is relished by true believers, 

Tall cussin done in true Clerical style, 
Drop in at GzorGe B. Cukever’s. 


ERS Soe Set ED 
The Southern Flag. 

In the Southern Congress they are still undecided as to what flag 
shall wave over them. Crescents and crosses, stars, and for all we 
know garters, find advocates. Halt there! 

Put a Red Eye Flag On. 





*Don’t you think that the merchants named might be induced to contribute a 
little something towards the expense {n consideration of that ? J. J.C. 





VANITY FAIR. 
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EXIT JACOBUS. 


The last hour 
is at hand! 

James — adieu ! 
We repeat it tear- 
fully, mournfully 
distinctly—adieu ! 
This is the last 
booth—we mean 
the last number of 
Vanity Farr in 
which we can talk 
to you as President 
of so much of the 
United States as 
your enormous ge- 
nius has left. 

James—CARLYLE 
said that Robes- 
PIERE ought to 
have been a sour, 
narrow Methodist 
r preacher. You 
were meant to shine in small vestry meetings—to dabble in ward 
elections—to talk scandal with highly respecta ble old ladies, and 
distinguish yourself generally by a white waistcoat. 

And you are going ! 

Adieu! We're glad you're going,to a peaceful Rye land surrounded 
by very little water, where you are popular. How queer it 
seems that you should be popular anywhere. Adieu. No more 
shail we compliment you as present President—no, not one soli- 
tary more. When you turn ovez our volumes and recall the days 
when we were wont to distinguish you, perhaps you may wish 
yourself President again. But don’t do it. We made you cele- 
brated James—we did our best by you. In your Retirement, pray 
for Vanity Farr. 





HALF BAKED. 


My Dear Editor of Vonity Fair :—I have always had a desire to 
be a witty man. As SHERIDAN once said, ‘it isin me.’”? The only 
trouble is to get it out. In this matter you can aid me. What I 
waut is an Editor. I have a splendid idea of jokes and such like 
witty things. My only trouble is in perfecting them. Somehow 
or other I can never do that part of the business. If you will h@lp 
me in this matter, I can be the most valuable contributor you 
have. Just now I have on hand a whole lot of conundrums to 
which I want answers, and almost as many answers to which I 
want conundrums. I will send you some of them. Perhaps it 
would be interesting to your readers to make up the questions and 
the answers for themselves. 

For instance, here is a splendid conundrum. All that it wants 
is an answer to complete it. 

Why is President Bucnanan like the late Nicnotas Bippir? 

You see, they were both Presidents, and one had the United 
States and the other the United States Bank, and both failed in 
their management. 

1 am quite certain that there is an answer to that conundrum 
which would make it a first rate one. Now here is another. 

Why could not the Southerners in Congress be soft-soaped by 
the delegation from Wall Street ?” 

You see Mr. Laruers was one of the delegation. Some of the 
fellows who do such things up so neatly for you can made a great 
hit on that. There is the same chance with my answers. ‘Take 
for instance the words, 





Delusion and effusion, 
or 

Convict and cenviction, 
or 

Prison and misprision. 


All these words are good answers to questions bearing upon our 
present political difficulties. The fact is that the air all about us 
is as full of jokes as it is of music. All we want is the person who 
can catch the fleeting joke and evolve its wit as Musicians do its 
melody. If you can do any thing with these ideas, I will send you 
more. Meanwhile I am yours. Joxkosus. 

ere re 
The Great Literary Question of the Day. 


What will Watr. Warrman’s Leaves of Grass be when they are 
dried, and posterity has raked ’em—Hey ? 
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Our Botanist Again. | 

General Twices, who commands the | : = 

Southwestern division of the United States | - fe | |} aah maces 

armies, has just surrendered all the Govern- y 

ment property in Texas, and further more | 11, f 

accepted a commission from the State of Li dil} 
Georgia. It seems to us that Twiees kas 1} 
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literally put himself up a tree by this move. 
‘The Spring season is at hand, and we would 
respectfully and botanically suggest that it 
would be a favorable season for shooting 
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TwiGes. 
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Wallackadaisical. 


Mr. Lester WAtLAcK has just produced 
a comedy with the attractive title of “ Cen- 
tral Park, or the Honse with Two Doors.” 

As if there was ever a house that hadn’t 
two doors. 

Vanity Fair presumes that the distin- | 
guished dramatist made a mistake and in- 
tended to say that the house in question was | 
of the Tudor order of Architecture. 


—— 


Just So. 
‘¢ A characteristic of the Black Republicans is to 
be lavish of other peoples’ money, but particularly 
chary of their own.—WV. O. Weekly Delta” 





Such being the case—and the Delta of 
course knows—what ne plus ultra niggers 
F.oyp, Cops and Co. must be. Ax us some 
more dem hard quesh’uns. 





By Our Secessional Contributor. 
Why is-Brittania like a bad school-boy ? 
Because the former rules the waves, and | 

the latter waives the rules. 





| 
A poor Cobb-web. | 
The one spun by Rugrr at Montgomery. | 











THE HEAVY WEIGHTS OF LIGHT LITERATURE. 


The sapient tariff committee in looking for ‘‘ways and means” 
to supply the treasury at the expense of common sense, have al- 
ready run against several snags in the shape of enraged diamond 
merchants. But the funniest imposition which they propose to 
impose, is the duty on books from England. By this wise pro- 
vision, all books published in that country more than thirty years 
ago, are admitted free of duty, while all published since that time, 
excepting pamphlets and periodicals (which are otherwise provided 
for) pay a duty of Fifteen Cents Per Pound!!! Think of that, 
gentle and sentimental reader—your SHAKESPEARE, your Byron, 
and your Martin Farquuar Tuprer, the immortal, submitting 
to an estimation by weight! Conceive,oh Minerva! if this ex- 
ample should establish a precedent, how we should have little boys 
running into bookstores and demanding “a pound”—-of Coss, (not 
How. 1t) or lovely ladies, desiring in dulcet tones, ‘‘a pound and 
a half of Tennyson.” Then should we witness the paradox in po- 
litical economy of our heavy “Old Fathers,” such as Benruam, 
and Bunyan, and Bentiey, and Burton, (not Wm. E.) and all the 
other busy B.’s of the period, being admitted! free; while our 
modern light literature should be forced into the scale, and instead 
of being measured off by the gentlemanly denominations of £. s. 
and d., should insignificantly submit to the plebian lb. oz. and 
dwt. We do beseech the framers of this painful bill, to pause 
awhile and consider the dire results which must ensue from its 
passage. 

Vanity Fair is well aware that this style of book-sale-ing against 
the wind of common sense, has long been in vogue (French pun) in 
China, where it is indeed perfected. If a book there falls short of 
a pound, the dealer at once tears so much from some other work 
as squares the balance. But we are not Chinese, and protest 
against the adoption of any such heathen Celes—no, we mean In- 
fernalisms. 

We have a notion that some old chap who imports extensively 
of books published more than thirty years ago, has had a finger in 
this literary pie; any way we consider the Bill decidedly a coun- 
terfeit one, and sincerely beg the “ Fathers” not to let it pass. 
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OUTSIDE THE UNION. 


Piratical Boy—“H1! JoHN, YER IN A BAD FIX} YER HANDS IS FULL, AND YER 
CAN’T HELP YERSELF, AND YER NEEDN’T HOLLER FOR HELP, COS THE FOLKS INSIDE THE 
UNION CAN’T HELP YER; 80 JUST FORK OUT A COUPLE OF EYESTERS OUT 0’ THAT ERE 


BUNCH, WILL YER, ONLESS YER WANT ME TER WHISTLE THE REST 0’ THE BOYS UP!” 





WESTON. 

Whenever a hog-reeve or Select Man is elected in New-England 
some queer individual invariably loses a most maniacal bet; and 
shortly after the closing of the polls, starts off somewhere with 
one leg strapped to his neck, or a portion of his head thrust into 
his mouth, or with his boots and hose stuffed into his vest pockets, 
or in some similarly absurd shape. He is sometimes closely followed 
by his neighbors, who stick penetrating pins and things into him 
in case he falters. He generally wins the wager and gorgeous ac- 
counts of his feat appear in the newspapers. He is ever after re- 
garded as a very extensive individual and usually becomes the 
happy possessor of a two-wheeled chaise, a seat in the Gin’ral Court, 
a pair of bull-pups, and the respect and esteem of a large circle of 
relatives and friends. The originator of these wild bets was a 
Corporal or General, or something of that sort, named P. Buruiy 
Bork, who wheeled a citizen of Newburyport “and another barrel 
of rum” from that place to Boston, amidst enthusiastic applause. 
The last person who seeks fame in this way is Mr. E. P. Wgston, 
a youth of some twenty-two summers, and a citizen of Providence. 
He failed in finding a man who was anxious to bet that A. Lincony 
wouldn't be elected, and so gave out tMfat in case A. L. should be 
victorious, he—Werston—would walk to Washington. Of course 
he had a perfect right to walk to Washington, or to walk off the 
bridge into the River, or to “walk chalk Ginger Blue,” but what 
does it signify? 

Why seek fame at the expense of sore feet and a damaged con- 
stitution Why not ride to Washington? Whygo to Washington 
at all? Why not goto Taunton? We know full well why a hen 
crosses the street—it is because she desires to get on the other 
side. But what sense is there in Weston walking to Washington 
simply because A. Lincoty, who, from the singular circumstance of 
having received the most votes, is about to assume the genial duties 
of the Presidency? Don’t beso absurd, Weston. Take Vanity 
Farr’s advice and return at once to your fond but too indulgent 
parents. 





nati SS 
The Virginia Garnett 


How dost thou like this jewel? 
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THE THIRD HOUSE. 


‘*A shambles of the parliament house !’’ 
3 Henry VI., Act 1, Scene 1. 


Letter VIII. 
Tue Press GANG. 


O awriter oppressed by the want of 
novelty, and “matter”’—the Free- 
dom of the Press is a glorious thing 
and a grand theme. I shall not 
forestall my great national autobiog- 
raphy by any further remarks on the 
subject 

When I say the Press of America 
is free, I assert a fact which, aside 
from its novelty, is political rather 
than pecuniary in its application, and 
wholly consistent with Terms Cash, 
Invariably In Advance. 

Have you never observed how 
many admirable but illusive para- 
graphs in our independent and hon- 
orable dailies are contributed by 
that talented and versatile writer ?* 
Do you know how they pronounce 
his name? Just shake hands with 
yourself against your knee—chink, 
chink, just so; you have it exactly. 
Cash Terms, Terms Cash, Invariably 
In Advance. This may remove 
some little uneasy uncertainty which 
may have existed in your mind con- 
cerning the connection with the 
Latest News from Fort Sumter! 
Anperson refuses to surrender ! 
We all use (we don’t) SyippicKErs’ 
Liver Pills and W. S. (this is a mod- 
est pen, sir). The Cry is Still They 
Come! Everybody is Rushing to 
the Apollo Clothing Emporium, 
2006 Broadway, corner of the Bow- 
ery, sign of the Big Red Scissors. 
Don’t forget the number, etcetera, 
and so forth.* 

Do you know Stusnmerer? No! I’m surprised. Why he isin 
the “best society” and has the entrée to all the best houses; I 
mean the biggest, of course. The venal scribbler prejudice is fast 
dying ont, I assure you, and we are beginning to recognize at last, 
the merits of that very superior article, a steel pen, tipped with 
gold. Stusumeyer is the man who got your name wrong when 
you went to the fancy ball and mistook Lapy Wasuineron for a 
Marquise of the time of Lovts Quatorze or Henri Quatre, which 
highly respected parties seem, according to popular superstition, 
to have enjoyed a monopoly in the Marquise line. He is the man 
who calls you our universally respected fellow townsman, or our 
amiable and accomplished hostess, or our gentlemanly and accom- 
plished host You wouldn’t believe that those wild acrobatic let- 
ters in the New-York (fill in the name with your special 
abhorrence ; the paper you don’t take but only borrow) emanate 
from the brain, covered with a shiny billiard-baldness of that 
well-dressed, but rather fluffy looking, stubby little man there. 
That is Suusumeyur. He is the representative of the literature of 
the Day. He is one of those d—ashed letter-writers of whom you 
are so much afraid. Ah! you may laugh at his insignificant 
appearance, but don’t let him catch you at it, for he never forgets, 
and as young Carkawa® Lee remarks after the manner of the 
times, “ he do sling a nasty old pen.” 

I tell you, sir, he knows everything that is going on, and every- 
thing that has gone on, and everything that shall or will go off; 
and what he don’t know he guesses. His motto of life is “ Suffi- 
cient for To-morrow.” Have your fling at him, if you must, for 
asserting on Monday what he contradicts on Tuesday, ridicules 
the possibility of on Wednesday, confirms from the very best 
authority on Thursday, proves indisputably on Friday, and ex- 
poses as an absurd cunard (as the dailies will say, meaning nota 
steamer, but “duck, an idle rumor,” which spells itself with 
another a) on Saturday. Laugh at him if you like, but remember 
that these be his daily bread, and that even a member of the 
“ Reportorial Professsion” (whatever that may be) must live, even 
though you may not fully perceive the necessity of such a course. 
He is a weathercock of consistency, differing from all other known 











weathercocks in shifting to raise the wind instead of to indicate its 
direction. 

He and his profession are, indeed, the only members of the great 
Third House who are admitted per se (as the phrase of the day 
hath it) upon the floors of the other two Houses. If the word he 
drops to his member as he passes up the aisle to-day doesn’t have 
its due effect, to-morrow he will speak to a constituency of fifty 
thousand “ enlightened” readers. That was a very common-place 
remark of the late Cardinal Ricuextev (Sir E. B. L.’s I mean) about 
the Pen being mightier than the Sword. That part about “in the 
hands of the truly great,” especially. 

My rural friends, who have a private mythology of their own 
and imagine a legislator as a superhuman being, spending his life 
in speeches and the franking of speeches, and spoken of, with 
black borders and adjourned over for, and caricatured in brass by 
Cuarxk Mitts when he dies, may wonder how a few words from the 
pen of a “reportorial” Lobbyman should produce so extraordinary 
and powerful an effect on their own peculiar brevet demigods. ‘To 
such of those friends as are not wholly abandoned to agriculture, 
I submit two remarks which ought to be final : 

Man is mortal. 

A member is a Man. 

Try it yourself, and see how you will like being made the laugh- 
ing stock or the scorn—butt of fifty or a hundred thousand credu- 
lous readers per offended, reporter. New members will take the 
advice, (the older ones don’t need it) of a man who knows, to say 
the least, a thing or two, if not more, and yield to the charge of 
his solid columns provided it isn’t unreasonable. Why, bless my 
soul! It’s nothing when you are used to it, and if you only make 
up your mind to it you will never taste the oil, so neatly is it dis- 
guisable in orange juice. “Oh, Mr. Sapcuitp,’ Situsumeyer will 
say to youif you ever have the misfortune to be in “the House,” 
* There’s a little bill coming up on Wednesday in which some old 
friends of mine are interested. ah, h’m,I wish you’d just look 
at it and see what you cando for us. We don’t want anything 
but what’s right, you know.” 

There: you see how easy it is ! 

But, odds! calthrops and thumbscrews! Look out for the 
(blank as before) of Thursday morning, if you and Stusu- 
MEYER Shouldn’t seem to see things in the same light. 

Whew! 

At least, that is my opinion ! 











Every Dog has his Day. 


We were greatly frightened on reading in an Alabama paper, a 
short time since, an account of a family named Day, seventeen 
members of which, if we remember rightly, took up arms in the 
cause of Alabama, when secession came to be favorably considered 
by the residents of that section. The smallest of these seventeen 
Daysis six feet seven inches high in his bare feet, they do not wear 
socks in Alabama. He weighs about three hundred pounds, and 
has a good appetite. As he is quite a small man compared to his 
sixteen brothers, he is a great pet among them and costs no end of 
money on account of sweetmeats. A “Southern Planter” has kind- 
ly forwarded to our office a specimen of the cigars manufactured 
expressly for these Days It took two of our editors to smoke it — 
one at each end. Every Dog has his Day, and of such is the body- 
guard of Alabama. 

ial cA he 


The Rattlesnake. 


Whene’er at Charleston, S. C., 
Folks undertake fortications, 
With Fascines every loop they lay, 
With Fascines barricade each station; 
And then hoist up the Serpent flag, 
To culminate their Fascination. 





By a Northern Housekeeper. 
Why is South Carolina Jike a mattrasg? 
Because it is full of Wooley Hair that must be kept down, while 
the whole concern is supported on Tick. 





Senator Sumner. 
Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made gloomier, Sumner, by thy obstinacy. 
By an Ex Post-Master. 


Why can’t you live a day in Pensacola? 
No P. M. there. 


[MARCH 9, 1861. 
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PRIMPENNY FAMILY. 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 


(CONTINUED. ) 
CHAPTER X. 

The discovery that Mr. Muffles was ‘‘spoons” on Lottie—as he 
would have expressed that gentleman’s state of mind with regurd 
to any body else but his own sister—combined with the entire 
failure to discover whether or nothe young lady were spoons on 
him—awoke in Mr. Primpenny’s mind a feeling of great anxiety. 
He began to reflect that Muffles was a delightful fellow to know, 
but was he exactly the sort of man for a brother-in-law? He could 
commit to Muffles with perfect faith the training of his trotter— 
the carte of his dinnev-party, the selection of his boxing gloves, the 
management of his own daily life. But could he entrust him with 
the happiness of his sister? It was a subject on which Stuyvesant 
thought long and well. 

Mr. Mufiles and he had not only taken lunch at Isaiah’s on the 


day chronicled in our last chapter, but had staid to dinner. Mrs. 
Primpenny having asked Mr Muffles if he wouldn’t do it, the 


young man replied ‘‘ with pleasure ” and showed in his face that 
he meant it ; all this without consulting Stuyvesant who sat but a 
yard off and felt mightily like saying that they had an engagement. 
At least, without further consulting him than to beg pardon for 
not doing it, after he had accepted the invitation and refusal was 
too late. 

At dinner, asa matter of course, Mr. Muffles was introduced to 
Mr. Primpenny, Senior. The guests were so disposed that Mr. Prim- 
penny Senior could spend the leisure moments of his dinner rumi- 
nation in studying Mr. Muffles’ profile Mr. Primpenny Senior took 
advantage of the chance and kept revolving in his mind through 
all the courses, the questions whether a young man who wore his 
hair parted nearly in the middle, could possibly hope to succeed in 
the coal-scuttle line of life, also whether that Grecian nose didn’t 
indicate a perverse tendency not to carry an umbrella. Mr. Prim- 
penny Senior could not have given any reason to kimseif why he 
asked these searching mental questions about Mr. Muifles, 
save that he held the established conviction that all young men 
were heretically opposed to the moral discipline of umbrellas—tried 
to dodge the great eternal fact of coal-scuttles—and were therefore 
to be distrusted as incendiary and disorganizing. Furthermore— 
though this was such a subtle reason that by no possibility could 
he have acknowledged it even to himself—that Mr. Muffles was a 
friend of Stuyvesant’s, and because Isaiah loved Stuyvesant too 
much to abhor his wicked ways, the suspicion and discountenance 
which glanced off of Aim, ricochetted and hit the nearest man who 
was of his reckless way of thinking. 

Mr. Muffles had frequent occasion to turn his head in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Primpenny Senior, Miss Lottie occupying the seat 
between the young man and her father, and needing, though she 
said nothing about it, the most constant attention to a plate where 
no young man with human feelings could think of permitting 
roast goose to be without its proper accompaniment of appl: -sauce, 
and least of all, Mr. Muffles. 

Every time that Mr. Muffles turned in that direction he caught 
Mr. Primpenny Se ior stadying him, and with inward agony 
sought to square his face into the most practical shape possible, 
the shape most calculated to convey an impression of great natu- 
ral aptitude for success in coal-scuttles. He did this by a wonder- 
ful telegraphic instinct known as love—set in operation by the bat- 
tery of Mr. Primpenny Senior’s face, and operating as powerfully 
as if they had enjoyed a long consultation together. He was half 
on nettles—half on roses. .In the first condition, because he 
knew that a man who had become the embodied idea of life-long 
and successful coal-scuttles was not the man to be prejudiced in 
his favor. In the second, because the delightfully anxious thought 
occurred to him, whether Mr. Primpenny Senior might not be 
studying him, for the reason that he suspected a mutual passion 
between him and Lottie, and wished to make the darling of his 
heart happy in the man of her choice if it could in any way be 
made consistent with her future happiness. 

Every time that Mr. Primpenny Senior was caught, he was 
deeply abashed—and fumbled about vaguely with his hands as if 
he were feeling for his umbrella and wished to put it up, but had 
committed the first great error of his life in mislaying it. On 
these occasions he invariably concealed his embarrassment by the 
remark, shot point blank at Mr. Moffles as if it were some striking- 
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ly original projectile to which he conscientiously served as howitzer, 
that the season was advancing rapidly. Once he varied the phrase 
by saying explosively “buds bursting,”? and a second time by a 
similar utterance to the effect that the spring was an early one. 
To all of these propositions Mr. Muffles assented on the spot, with 
a flattering earnestness which mortified him as soon as he heard 
his own voice, and made him miserable for five minutes with the 
fear that he should be thought attempting to get on the right side 
of the venerable man in whose hands his fate lay suspended. 
Finally, when Mr. Muffles had looked around a dozen times, and 
caught Mr. Primpenny Senior studying him as many times, and 
heard a corresponding number of repetitions of the metereological 
aphorism, and assented each time with a disgraceful alacrity, he 
got into such a state of bewilderment that he did not dare to look 
in Lottie’s direction at all, and had to steady himself by gazing on 
the kind maternal face of Mrs. Primpenny, whom he presently 
engaged in cheerful conversation. 

All this time, Lottie, with an appetite from her long walk, 
which lunch had not extinguished, addressed herseif to the goose 
and apple-sauce in so vigorous a style that Mr. Mnffles was still 
further harrowed up within, and got into a fearfully tangled state 
of mind by proposing to himself how much roast goose and apple- 
sauce a girl could really eat who returned the heart's best but still 
unspoken affection The only relief to his mind appeared in the 
fact that when he asked her if she would have more apple-sauce 
she bigshed—but whether it was from the sound of his voice, or 
delight at the peculiar form of the proposition, or ordinary good 
health, who could say without the power of divination ? 

As for Mrs Primpenny, she absolutely persisted in being cheerful 
and sensible. There was no such element in her character as the 
pensive and distrait—and was there anything in a successful din- 
ner and the fact of her children about her, to introduce either of 
those fresh principles for her better development? So she seemed 
to pay no attention to the fact of Stuyvesant’s silent and murky 
manner, save to smile him into occasional monosyllables, and 
press on him the delicately mashed and browned potato, which 
she remembered as his childhood's first love among things escu- 
lent. 

But on the whole, to everybody except Mrs. Primpenny, the 
dinner was by no means a festive and hilarious banquet. Mr. 
Primpenny, Sen., rose from it like a large boy, who, in spite of all 
his study had failed to get the lesson, and was going off to the 
pedagogue’s private room to be thrashed for it. Stuyvesant pushed 
away his chair with an off handish air, which seemed to say that 
he had no further use for it or anything except innumerable 
segars and Pythagorean meditation. Miss Lottie jumped up 
quickly, and began playing a rapid waltz on the piano, where Mr. 
Muffles presently joined her in the faint hope that there would 
presently be some leaves to turn over, to make him forget the sen- 
sation of several pairs of cold tongs down his back, and a cushion 
or two of pins equally distributed over the surface of his body. 
Mrs. Primpenny alone remained tranquil and asked him if he sang 
—then if Lottie and he couldn't sing a duett 

Mr. Muffles said it would give him a great deal of pleasure, if 
Miss Primpenny liked to. Miss Primpenny made a similar reply, 
on the condition that Mr. Muffles liked to. Then they both fired 
at each other the cross question, ‘‘what do you sing?’ and as 
always occurs in such cases, neither could by any possibility remem- 
ber, just because they wished to remember at this particular time. 
At length there occurred the felicitous and entirely original idea 
of turning over the music-books till they came to a duett they 
both knew. Miss Primpenny sitting on the piano stool, and Mr. 
Muffles leaning over her, they whirled the leaves, stopping every 
now and then to criticise some piece which, by a striking coinci- 
dence, they had both liked or disliked all their lives. It may here 
be remarked that one great source of anguish to Mr. Muffles was 
the fact that Lottie hurried by all the songs that had the slightest 
reference to love with the utmost rapidity. Mr. Muffles deduced 
from this the conclusion that she had an absolute aversion to him, 
an exceedingly sensible conclusion which young men always 
make on such occasions, and a conclusion also, which, though it be 
impossible to keep it longer than a gentleman could hold a nice 
red-hot stone, still burns very badly while it stays 

At length, after much suspense on the part of Mrs. Primpenny 
as to whether they were going to sing at all, they concluded to try 
‘* When the Swallows.’’ It was an old song, but then one never 
tires of it, you know. 

Stuyvesant, who had been lingering on the boundaries of the 
parlor in a state of silent reflection, retreated as soon as he heard 
the first sound of this song. He felt dissatisfied with he knew not 
what, and these unfortunate swallows, as being ‘‘ spoony,’’ were 
the first tangible"thing against which the feeling could be directed. 

He retreated to his father's study, the curiously misnamed room 
where no study was ever done, and the same in which was held 













































he conversation of our first chapter on the subject of the partnership. 
saiah was writing business letters with a great gold pen that 
ooked like a Banker’s specie-scoop—and in the course of his long 
and eventful life, had indeed served him a very similar purpose. 
As Stuyvesant entered, he looked up, said, ‘‘In a minute, sit 
down,” andconcluded the letter with a great square signature 
like a battalion of grenadiers all the least little bit intoxi- 
cated,and leaning in the same direction. This being accomplished, 
he laid the scoop away on a great cast-iron rack over his cistern of 
an inkstand—smote a sheet of blotting paper on the ietter with 
his fist, and said, 

‘* What is Muffles ?’’ 

‘¢ What is he? How do you mean, sir?’ 

‘‘ Merchant—Lawyer—Minister—Broker— Captain in the Navy 
—gentlemen of leisure—loafer—what is he ?’’ 

‘“‘He’s a lawyer. That is, he’s studying law in Chillgrin’s office.” 

‘“‘Oh! ah! Chillgrin, heh? Chillgrin is a good name. How 
does Chillgrin like him ?”’ 

‘*T’m sure I can’t say. He is a fellow of wonderful genius—”’ 

‘‘ That’s not at all in his favor. Go on.’’ 

“Tam not an intimate friend of Mr. Chillgrin’s, consequently 
I'm not admitted to any private confidence on the subject of his 
likes and dislikes. He can’t help admiring Mufiles, I’m sure.”’ 

‘“No! Why?’ 

‘‘ Because he’s one of the most versatile men that ever jyed— 
has the wost comprehensive mind. I suppose that Muffles could 
fit himself to become Indian interpreter to the War-office at six 
weeks notice—or Professor of Astronomy in a College—or Presi- 
dent of a Rail Road—or Engineer to the Croton Board, in as short 
a time.” 

** Does the War-office want an Indian interpreter ?”’ 

‘¢ Not that I know of.’’ 

‘‘Tg there a College at present with a vacancy for an astrono- 
mer? A rail road without a President? Is the Croton Board 
anxious for an engineer ?” 

** How can I tell? No—I suppose not.”’ 

‘Then, sir!’’ replied Isaiah, bringing down his fist again upon 
the unoffending blotting-paper—‘‘ What’s the good of his being 
ready to be those things ?’’ 

‘¢ Those are nothing but illustrations.’’ 

‘* Til-us-trations !’’said Isaiah, with measured contempt. ‘‘Stuff! 
I tell you, sir, the trouble with all young men of this day is id-lus- 
trations! You want to know what a young man can do, and in- 
stead of doing it he gives you il-lus-trations! Send for a black- 
smith to make you an iron fence round your lot in Greenwood, and 
he hands you a pretty little sheet of embossed letter-paper with 
pictures of iron fences to select from. You take your pick, say to 
him, ‘there! put up that!’ He goes away and erects some horri- 
ble monstrosity that looks as much like the picture as you look like 
General Washington. It’s set crooked—it rusts—it tumbles down— 
in a year you have to get another one.- There’s il-lustration for 
you! It’s so with the grocer’s advertisement of good butter, and 
the butcher's praise of his steaks, and everybody's recommendation 
of everything, all illustration! The world, sir, at this day, is all 
one confounded pictorial newspaper—full of handsome pictures 
of ugly men, and dry airy plans of wet nasty building lots, and 
representations of forts, and court-houses, and vessels, and battles 
that bear no more resemblance to the original than a crowbar bears 
to a tooth-pick ?”’ 

‘* You’re a Pre-Raphaelite,’’ said Stuyvesant, with a smile. 

‘“*Heh? What's that? Don’t be impudent, Stuyvesant?’ 

‘*Oh, no! that’s considered very high praise. But it’s an illus- 
tration—so I withdraw it.’’ 

‘ When I was a boy, print and pictures were dear. Action was 
cheap. A man hadto roll up his sleeves and strike, then. He 
didn’t hand you a picture of a man with his coat off and a hammer 
in his hand, and tell you that did just as well. To come back— 
what can this Muffles do that’s worth anything? Can he do what 
he has to do? No illustrations now!’’ 

‘* To tell you the truth, he doesn’t like what he has to do; he 
doesn’t like the law.’’ 

‘* That’s not the question, sir! Can he do it ?”’ 

** No man can do well what he doesn’t like to do. 
gular interest you seem to take in Mr. Muffles.’’ 

“Dol? Well, sir, what’s to prevent? Have you any objec- 
tions, sir ?’’ 

‘* None in the least—I’d like to have you-—’’ 

“So I thought! Well, sir, I won't—I won’t take an interest in 
him! I’m not to be coerced into taking an interest in any man !” 

‘“*T have no desire to coerce you, sir.” 

“Of course you hav’nt. You know youcouldn’t. Did I say 
you could? But what do you bring him here for—introduce him 
to the society of your mother and sister? I believe, sir, he’s a 
dangerous young man! A bad companion for you, sir! He has 


What a sin- 
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infected your mind with a dislike to practical life—led you out of 
the paths of duty and business—made you an airy, aimless, flighty, 
highty-tighty, rattle-brained fellow like himself! Such company 
has been your ruin, Master Stuyvesant !” 
_ Isaiah herewith groaned and became silent. The idea of the 
innocent and plastic Muffles having led him away, the experienced 
and worldly-wise Stuyvesant, was so ridiculous to the latter young 
gentleman that he laughed inwardly. But his eyes had been 
opened by his father’s last remarks. He perceived that Isaiah was 
thinking of the very same subject as himself—that his interest in 
Mufiles was only a rebound from his interest in his daughter. Yet 
here sat the father and son, both revolving the same anxieties, 
and, by one of those strange mental restraints, which, like a 
waking nightmare keeps grown-up people from disembosoming to 
each other, like children, their half-acknowledged thoughts, 
talked at cross-purposes without coming to any understanding. 

Perhaps there could have been no worse time to do it, but Stuy- 
vesant felt perversely impelled by the very fact that he could not 
openly broach the question which both had at heart, to show Isaiah 
Mr. Muffles’ drawings. 

‘* You say he is not a practical man;"’ said Stuyvesant. ‘ Look 
here! In this envelope are some designs of his for your very 
business—which is certainly the most practical in the world. He 
did these in a few hours—and it seems to me that it would be in- 
— to have such a man at the head of the pattern depart- 
ment. 


: = that, Stuyvesant emptied the envelopes on his father’s 
able. 

The old gentleman at first looked toward the designs with a 
gaze of contempt. Contempt then mingled with professional 
curiosity, and finally with an air like that of a dog who does not 
know whether he is hungry or not, but thinks it may be as well to 
secure a bone while it is in reach, put out his hand and took up 
one of the drawings. It was the Grecian temple coal-scuttle. 
‘‘Humph !” said Mr. Primpenny Senior. ‘‘ Merchant’s Exchange! 
pretty thing to carry coals in!”—and tossed it back. Then he 
studied the Chinese pagoda pattern with an involuntary interest 
which Stuyvesant hoped was growing, but finally said Humph 
again, and added “ Visionary !’’ One after another he lifted the 
pictures and examined them— sometimes with ill-concealed admi- 
ration in his eyes which lasted for a moment, but was always suc- 
ceeded by the Humph, and impatient gesture of rejection. Finally, 
when he came to the ingenious invention for discharging coals at 
regular intervals upon the fire by clock-work, the moral, theologi- 
cal, fire-extinguishing, and musical coal-scuttles, when he had 
examined the explanations thereof,written in'Muffles’ most delicate 
hand, and requiring the utmost use of his spectacles, he whirled 
them away in a bunch—grew very red in the face and exclaimed 
with perfect abandonment. 

“Sir! I tell youit’s a failure! A perfect failure! If you think 
to insinuate this Muffles of yoursinto my good graces, into your 
mother’s and—into your motter’s regards, and into the bosom of 
my family—you’re altogether mistaken, sir! I have a family to 
preserve—I am its guardian—and if you choose to put yourself 
out of it, that is not my fault. But you cannot bring strangers 
into it—utter strangers—visionary strangers—strangers without 
visible means of support! Nosir! Not while J live !’’ 

Stuyvesant kept silence for a moment, being taken quite aghast, 
and before he could speak again, his father resumed. 

‘“‘ You are no longer a minor. Iam not responsible for you. I 
am willing to support you, labor for you, as long as I have the 
means or power. But you must not bring your disreputable 
acquaintances into this house !” . 

‘*T have none such, sir!” replied Stuyvesant, reddening,“ Mr. 
Muffles is every inch a gentleman !’’ 

‘‘No! None such? How many inches of gentlemen were there 
in a vulgar, beery, bloated, beastly fellow, a middle-aged—even an 
aged, reprobate, who yesterday afternoon broke into my counting- 
room and insulted me before my clerks by charging me with the 
ruin of his daughter? Did you see that exact number of gentle- 
manly inches? Did he cail upon you? He said he was going to.”’ 

Stuyvesant grew fiery to the forehead. Every possible emotion 
varying through all the shades of anger and shame raged within 
him, and he could not speak. 

‘‘T will not ask you,’’ continued Isaiah, ‘‘ who that gentleman 
was. I expect that our family will be brought to shame by some 
scandalous case of breach of promise, or something worse, which 
will take me into court, compel me to testify to all kinds of dis- 
graceful things--put the family into the newspapers, and bring 
your mother’s and my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. But, 
sir, you shall not ruin all the peace of the household. I have 
given you an establishment. Stay in it as long as you can—dis- 
honor yourself by wicked and abominable associations—but don’t 
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bring them into the family! And look, sir 
—I am going to put astop toall this—mighty 
quick, too!’’ 

Stuyvesant arose—his face feeling like 
some badly managed grate, whose blower 
the attendant had neglected to take off in 
time—muttered something about his suppos- 
ing that he had a home where he could 
bring his friends, but finding himself 
d——dly mistaken. Then his father and he 
returned to the parlor, where they found that 
during their absence Lottie and Mr. Muffles 
had got on so far that they were singing to- 
gether, the duett, ‘‘ I would that my love,” 
and without the slightest symptoms of em- 
barrassment—Mrs. Primpenny meanwhile 
applauding. 

Stuyvesant waited till the song was 
through, and then in a marked manner, re- 
marking that Mr. Muffles was now keeping 
batchelor’s hall with him, and they had an 
engagement which would take them home 
early, bowed his adicu to his father, kissed 
his mother and sister, and dragged out Muf- 
fles, who, apparently, was in such a state of 
good humor, that without providential inter- 
position he would have kissed everybody all 
around, 





It was only a couple of nights after this, 
that Stuyvesant attended a German dance 
in Hoboken. He noticed, during the even- 
ing, that the beer had an unusually bitter 
taste, and a remarkably soporific effect. To- 
wards the small hours of the morning he 
was obliged to excuse himself from a pretty 
Fraulein whom he had engaged for the next 
waltz, and sitting down on a bench in the 
saloon just out of the ball-room, was instant- 
ly sound asleep. = = 
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‘¢ The Southern population are all fighting men from their childhood 
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SUGGESTED BY THE FOLLOWING REMARKS FROM THE JN. Y. 


AT SOUTH. 
Herald oy Fesrvary 15TH. 


They are always armed with 


revolver, or bowie-knife, or rifle.” 





Two gentlemen in cloaks, who told the barkeeper they were 
his friends, now took him up between them, and bore him out to 
a carriage, which drove rapidly away through the darkness. 

(To be Continued. 
en enrs 
A WAIL FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Politics! politics! politics ! 
My mind’: in a terrible state ; 
Never a matineé, party, or ball, 
Not a reception or féte ! 


My dress coat hangs up on the wall, 

Where it’s hung since the last winter's dance, 
And will probably hang for all time, 

By the side of my evening pants. 


I fear I shall want them no more ; 
And my boots (BenKErt swears they're his best,) 
Will appear never more on the crash or the floor, 
But coquet in the dark with my vest. 


And to fill up the cup of our sorrow, 
The Bachelor's Ball’s at an end, 

For’papas say their ‘‘ daughters shan’t go 
Unless things in the meantime should mend.’’ 


What a horrid condition of things, 
When ladies forget the last fashion, 
To talk of the news from the South, 
And to vote Horace Greevey a thrashing. 


If you speak of Briawort and Corson, 
They answer, ‘‘ But Yancey and Coss? 

Of the garrison now at Fort Moultrie? 
And the Arsenals seized by the mob!"’ 


Why can’t Carolina be still ? 

Why can’t Catuoun.rest in his grave ? 
And why must they come in the way 

Of the German? (oh long may it wave !) 


I’m sure the Republican party 
Would gladly give up all they’ve won, 





} 


Did they realize half of the mischief 
Their actions already have done. 


I’m afraid we must all become statesmen, 
Be chosen our Country to save, 

That over the heads of our children, 
The Star-spangled Banner may wave. 


Then I'd have to give up all my waltzing, 
And try to forget the Galop, 
Oh, why don’t men cherish the Union ? 
And why do the Fates treat us so ? 
MURDER BY FIRE! 

‘‘Another Tenement-House Massacre !’’ 

So our neighbor of the Times heads it—appropriately enough. 

A fire in Fortieth street, where seven persons perished miserably 
in the flames. 

Perished in spite of law, humanity or decency. Read! 

“ The building, with its miserably narrow stairway and decayed woodwork, was 
nothing better than a trap for human life—a tinder-box liable to ignition any 
moment, and so arranged as to make escape, after a fire had got fairly under way, 
almost impossible.’’ 

And so it came to pass that Henry Woops, after turning back to 
save his wife and five children, was burned alive with them. 

There are contrivances—MacKEnzir’s is one, and most effectual 
too—which, when affixed to such houses, enable every soul to es- 
cape. Why is it that the landlords who own these murder traps 
are not compelled to render them something less than deadly ? 

Then to render it perfect, the scene 
‘« Was further aggravated by the breaking out of an old grudge between two of 
the volunteer Fire Companies, who should have been at work extinguishing the 
flames. Regardless of the disaster within the walls of the flaming house, the 
members of Engine Company No. 1 renewed an unsettled difficulty with the mem- 
bers of Engine Company No. 18,—pistols, clubs and brickbats being freely used 
on both sides, we are told; and this contest being a second time renewed in 
Eighth avenue, after the police had interfered and separated the combatants in 
Fortieth street.’’ 

We make no comments—the bare facts tell their own abomina- 
ble story. If the Devil be not rampant in New York, we should 
like very much to know where he is to be found. 

—-_ 
South Carolina Jurisprudence. 


Secession is nine points of the law! 


























NATURAL HISTORY. 
Tue Petican Srate. 


HIS variety of 
Pelican (Pele- 
canus Louisian- 
iensibus) is to 
be met with 
along the great 
tract of low 
lands around 
Lake Pontchar- 
train—a_ tract 
inhabited 
chiefly by a 
tribe of people 
known as the 
Alluvial Flats. 
It, in common 
with all other 
marshy  crea- 
tures, resides a 
good deal 
among the flags 
with which Its 
native fens are 
p rovidentially 
fringed. Recent 
authorities in- 
form us, how- 
ever, that It 
ae Ty =e Neen has of late ex- 
perienced much 
difficulty in pitching upon the right kind of Flag to reside 
beneath, on account of the reckless manner in which the 
Alluvial Flats have cut down and trampled upon the good old 
one that once flourished so healthfully among them. Of all 
places, New Orleans appears to be the favorite head-quarters of the 
Pelican State ; on account, perhaps, of the facilities there afforded 
It for obtaining Its Daily Pic. Since the promulgation of the new 
tariff issued by the Congress of the Southern Confederacy, the 
Pelican State feeds chiefly upon the following nutritive articles, 
which are exempted from duty by that tariff :— Bacon, pork, hams, 
lard, beef, flour of all kinds, wheat and flour of wheat, and flour 
of other grains, Indian corn and meal, barley and barley-flour, rye 
and rye-flour, oats and oat-meal, gunpowder and all the materials 
of which it is made, lead in all forms, arms of every description, 
and munitions of war and military accoutrements, percussion caps 
and living animals of all kinds, also all agricultural productions in 
their natural state and fire. Previous to the issue of the tariff above 
referred to, the Pelican State lived almost exclusively upon whiskey; 
but that luscious esculent has been taxed by the Congress of the 
Southern Confederacy with a duty of 30 per cent., thus reducing 
it to the position of a merely occasional luxury, for the P. 8., which 
cannot afford to indulge in it at its present exorbitant rate of 30 
cents per gallon. The materials principally used by the P. 8. in 
constructing Its nest, are cotton, sugar, rice, corn, potatoes, hay 
and tobacco. Of these It usually has a large supply on hand, and 
from present appearances is likely to have more. On reference to 
sundry authorities, we find that the family of the P. 8. is both 
widely disseminated and respectable. Liynavus, for instance, in- 
forms ns that the genus Pelecanus includes the Pelicans proper, the 
Cormorants, the Solin Goose and the Boosrrs. Wecannot conclude 
this article without expressing our admiration of Linnaus, for the 
sagacity with which he thus recognized a Great Fact, and the 
courage with which he published it. 
P. 8. In order to maintain lucidity, it may be as well to men- 
tion that these letters, whenever they occur in the above article, 
stand for Pelican State. 





VANITY FAIR TO MAYOR WOOD. 


New York, March 11th, 1861. 

Vanity Fair presents its compliments to His Excellency, the 
Mayor of New York, and desires to be informed by whose au- 
thority, on what pretext, the Flag of this Nation was not dis- 
played from the City Hall on the fourth day of this present 
month, upon the occasion of the Inauguration of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Fernanno Woop will have the goodness to remember that 
the City of New York has not seceded from the State, nor yet from 
the Federal Union, and that, consequently, he is by no means Em- 
peror of Manhattan and Dictator of the opinions and wishes of 
its inhabitants, who, having been from time immemorial, accus- 
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tomed to see the Stars and Stripes floating from their public build- 
ings upon the recurrence of the great Event above alluded to, 
feel no desire to have this eminently respectable custom unceie- 
moniously ignored by any such person. 

Vanity Farr wishes Mr. Woop distinctly to understand that his 
conduct, in disregarding the generous forbearance exercised toward 
him, has not met with that degree of approval which would suffice 
to blot out the recollection of who and what he is. 


a On 


A LAY OF THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Once the Southerners talked of oppression, 
Of meddlesome acts, and so forth, 
Of raids and such deeds of aggression, 
From Joun Brown, and the men of the North. 


They said the election of Lixcomn, 
Thev could not and would not endure, 
They deemed it too dreadful to think on, 
An evil which nothing can cure. 


The North shouted Lincorn for ever, 
BrecKinRIDGE, the South said, was the man, 
But Ane was elected so clever, 
And then ‘twas secession began. 


Little Carriz led off with her Pickens, 
And Georgia came next with her Rrowy, 

Both said they would go to the dickens, 
Before they’d an inch knuckle down. 


And Florida bullied and blustered, 

She who trembled and crouched like a lamb, 
When Bitty Bow.eas his men mustered 

Yet boldly defied Uncle Sam. 


And Texas and other States followed, 
And threatened and made a great spirt, 
So frightened were they that they holloed, 
Before they were certainly hurt. 


They captured and stole for diversion, 
Took money and garrisons fine, 

But all of them cried out Coercion, 
If Uncle Sam said, these are mine. 


Forts Moultrie, Barrancas and others, 
And mints and sub-treasuries too, 

Fell a prey to those peace-loving brothers, 
Without any further ado. 


They vied with each other in daring, 
And blindly rushed on for a fight, 

For life not a red copper caring, 
While pillaging thus in their might. 


But Florida, so goes the story, 
Outvied all the rest in her deeds, 

Marched on to the battle in glory, 
‘To put Mrs. SLemmer in weeds. 


But Pickens she wanted to capture, 

She came, saw, and conquered 'twas said, 
‘look one pair of breeches with rapture 

And felt that for freedom she'd bled. 


Mrs. S. their return soon demanded, 
The Florida troops stood their ground, 

High words to no purpose were bandied, 
The breeches were not to be found. 


3ut fearing the wife’s indignation, 
Who vowed she would soon man a gun, 
They sent her off home for vacation, 
And felt that the battle was done. 


O ye who are fighting for glory, 
Ye brave and ye valorous ones, 
Forget not while life lasts, the story, 
Of Florida’s chivalrous sons. 





Latest from California. 
By Pony Express, we learn, under the head of Shipping Intelli- 
gence, “Ship Busted, up for Cork.” We can’t see what a Busted 
vessel wants with Cork. 
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Artistic Photographer.—Nor YOUR EXPRESSION, Sir !—yes Srr—MuST 
BR PRE-CISELY AS YOU LOOKED, SIR—IF YOU HAD SMILED, SiR—WOULD 
HAVE BEEN TAKEN, SIR—MORE DIGNIFIED, 
THING, SMILE, SIR—SOMETIMES COMES UP SIMPER. 


Sim, AS IT IS-—-DELICATE 


Gent.—NorT MY SMILE AT ALL—DEMNED UNSATISFACTORY. 


AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
By Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. 


Rome, Feb. 18th. 


Dear Vanity :—Since my last, I have for the first time in my 
brief but varied existence, been inducted to the great mystery of 
the heart. 

In short, I am in love. 

1 have yearned for fame in my time. I have longed for wealth. 
I have aspired to the possession of power. I have coveted a good 
head of hair. I have desired manly beauty, high-living, terrier- 
pups, diamonds, brown-stone fronts, malachite writing-desks, 
powerful biceps, a long life, meerschaum pipes, and virtue, at 
various eras. 

Well, most of these boons are now mine. . . 

But am I content? 

Not so much as formerly. 

Now, I yearn for one kindred soul . . . a heart to beat in unison 
with mine, and mine alone. A sweet sympathetic heart that can 
appreciate me, the unappreciated ; understand me, the misunder- 
stood. . . 

And I am in a pretty fair way to get what I want. 

The soft silver light of the moon threw misty bars of shimmer- 
ing shine athwart the dusky olives that flank the ramparts of the 
Licentian Hills. The night was bathed in liquid beauty, and the 
nightingale murmured his voluptuous hymn to the wind-waved 
roses of the Randangean Gardens. 

Rome slept. . . 

Anon, uprose into the marrowy atmosphere of the Italian Sum- 
mer sky, a soft serenade, whose dreamy cadences swept sonorously 
over the gray and dew-damped roofs of the Eternal City ; mingled 
with the delicious clangor of the light guitar. . . 

That was me, singing. 

It seemed as if heaven rained pellucid streams of music ; that 
the vines and olives cuddled beneath the mountain's massive 
shade, quivered audibly in the long flood of melody that drew 
from Rome across the sweet-sickened air of the marshes, to faint 
and die in the odorous purple of the cloud-argosies that hung 
their phantasmal splendors along the jewelled West. 
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There, that is in the style of Miss Prescorr. 

To be brief, I sang at midnight, on a moonlight night. 

A jalousie above me opened, and a bouquet fell at my feet, 
dropped by a hand as fair as that with which Dran formerly beck- 
oned Enpymion. In the bouquet was a note, saying that I sang 
exquisitely, and that the writer was passionately fond of music. 
Further, that if I would pass the same spot the next morning, I 
could see one whose heart had been touched by my refrain, but 
whom I must refrain from touching. 

It was signed Pruserra. 

Away with war and tumult! I came to conquer...Iam con- 
quered! Icame in the Tantrum, and lam in tantrums now! I 
saw the maiden at the jalousie, on the morning after my vocal tri- 
umph, and though I saw her but a moment, methinks I see her 
now ...all my fancy painted her.:. like a red, red rose... 
morn, noon, and night, where’er I may be, ever I'm dreaming 
fondly of her, and would I were with her every day and hour, for 
she’s all the world to me. 

Rat... 

I fear for the future. 

She... Pauserra...is the daughter of the Pope, by his first 
wife, and is intended for a religious; lifé. She is a superior lady, 
and His Holiness wishes her to become a Lady Superior. She is 
now a nun 

Cavour, who is here, asks me what style of woman I like best. 

“ Num!” say I... 

I have called upon Pius, who, as I have before indicated, is not 
at all a bad fellow. As yet, however, Lhavé said nothing about 
his daughter. I shallmaake my marriage with her-one of the con- 
ditions of the terms of my treaty with him. Ifiie refuses, I shall 
join my vessel, the Dantrum, and open fire upom the city. 

[ have been toldthat I would find Rome a hard nut, but I think 
I can Shell it. 

Garatpr has gone to Hungary. He isenlisting the sympathies 
and sons of the people there, Let Austria, Prussia, Russia, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, France, and Europe generally, in 
fact, includinz Fthnoland and the British Possessions in North 
America, tremble t~ Le jour de gloire est arrwéel 

Though I be something gracious and courtly in love, I am terri- 
ble in war. Great joy is within my flagons, but upon my sword 
sits Death, the Conqueror, enthroned. Basta ! 

And Joz GaRipaLDr js just like me. 

And Iam yours, 
McArone. 
——_ 


Letter from United States Senator Lane. 


We have great pleasure in publishing the following letter from 
that brilliant statesman, the Hon. Josgpu Lane, of Oregon. Itmay 
seem somewhat paradoxical that a Pacific statesman should be so 
ferociously warlike, but that is evidently none of our business.— 
We cannot comply with Mr. Lane’s requestin regard to hoisting 
the Palmetto flag, but we will say that we admire his (We allude 
to Mr. Lang, and not the flag, of course) boldness, candor and elo- 
quence : 

Senrr Cuameprr, Washingtun, 
March the thurd, 18 & 60 onct. 

Eds. Vannurty Faire :—if god spairs my live I shall seeseed with In 20 dase. 
jonson of tennysea is fernenst me but he haint got no intellect into him. Sivil 
war is sertin & | wants to here the Kannin Rore. Hist the Palmettoe bannir 
from on top your offiss & let it waive to the Brees. Don’t mucillate this manner- 
script and be particlar not to maike no Misstaiks in the spellin and punktooate it 
proper, amerykan Staitsmen suffers from scrofulus papers which tries to bring 
them into ridicool by mucillatin there mannerscripts. P 

On to the frey! the god of Bottles smiles upon the palmottoe flag. 

yours respectably, 
GOSEF LANE. 


——_ 
Here They Are! 


The English, because they found no little slippers in the ladies 
apartments in the Emperor of China’s Summer Palace, argued that 
the small foot dynasty has pasaed away. 

Bulls! had you have visited Central Park when the New York- 
eresses were on the ice, you would have seen where the dear Little 
Slippers were. 


_— 


Shave for a Penny. 


Enquire at the Jersey Central Railroad Office. But don’t make 
a note of it. Notes are at adiscount of four per cent there. 


-> _ 
Logic and Epaulettes. 


Cuase’s plan of taking Fort Pickens by stratagem—an Illicit 
Process of the Major. 
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Delusive Druggist.—Tuxrr’s ’1s WEPFIGY IN WAX, SIR, WISKERS AND ALL. TRY 
ONE OF THEM POTS, AND IN TI.REE WEEKS YOU'LL BE AS ’A!RY AND ’ANSOM AS 
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REFLECTIONS. 
BY OUR REFLECTOR. 


Tt’s all very well for poets and lovers to 
talk of mistletoe boughs, and all that sort 
of thing, but when the lover mukes a hasty 
descent down the steps, and the Missile Toe 
comes after him, it isn’t usually supposed to 
be quite so agreeable. 


| 
: 
| 


i 


Successive generations have boasted of 


‘ 


es their Golden, their Silver, or their Iron Age : 


hig \ but it has remained for the people of the 
United States, in {these days of Floyd and 
4 of negro slavery, to possess the right to 
mark this as their Bondage. 





= Vanity Fair to Virginia. 
— | Virginia has voted she would not secede, 
4 Let this to her honor be said, 
(v That she who the States as the foremost did 
r lead, 
- Can’t now by six others be led. 








“Take any other shape but this!” 


When are you authorized in judging that 

a& man cannot keep his head above water? 

| | When he has Sunken cheeks, of ourse. 
a 











te ° 





For Our Havana Subscriber! 
Will the new territory of Colorado be free 
= or slave ?—Colorado Claro or Colorado Oscuro? 
TTT Answer by next steamer—and dont forget 


> 





—s | the Flor de Cabanas. 





Tribute to the ‘Six Feet Four.” 


iM “ Lincoln sweetness long drawn out.” 
M. | 








MUSINGS ON THE MORNING PAPERS. 


BY OUR CENTEYARIAN. 

** President Bucuanan, thinking that Capt. Pore referred disrespectfully to the 
President of the United States, and thus violated the fourth article of war, has 
ordered him to be Court-Martialed.”’ , 

This is the old question of ‘‘ Pope or President” again revived. 


“Galveston advices state that Capt. Hitt refused to evacuate Fort Brown, or to 
surrender the Government property.’’ 


Evidently that Hix is a mountain on Gen. Twicas’ shoulders. 
‘* A collision between the Federal and State troops in Texas is imminent.’’ 


Certainly, it isa mathematical fact that two bodies cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time. 


‘The Poney express from San Francisco arrived at Fort Kearney, yesterday.”’ 


The editor spells ‘‘ pony’’ with an ‘e.’’ 
oftener, he would have more Ease. 


** Hail, Gentle Spring !”’ 


If Pony were spelled 


No, don’t ; please don’t. 


Reign, if you will, oh vernal season 
but don’t hail, particularly. my sn 


** Blessed is he who dies in the flower gf his youth ; it is as if he had risen 
from the midst of a feast before he was intoxicated.”’ 


Blessed is he who dies in the flour of his youth ; it is as if hehad 
— from the midst of a meal before his cravings of hunger were 
sated. 


‘* The sweepings of the Harpers’ establishment are worth $1,500 a year.” 


The sweepings of the cross-walks cost more than they are 
worth. 


‘*Many politicians claim to stand upon the Constitution.” 
Yes ; as men do on kindling-wood—only to break it. 
“ The Seceded States are said to be sick of their course.”’ 


But they are now Recruiting. 





‘* His (Lincoxn’s) speech cannot be read without the conviction that he means 
what he says, and where we miss the politician, we find the honest man.’’ 

Would that an honest man were found wherever we miss a poli- 
tician. 

* On to is good English.’’ 


Very well, then. Asa Beak-on to the face is a toper’s red nose, 
to warn voyagers off the bar. 

‘« ANDREW Jonson, of Tennessee, has been styled a ‘Second Jackson.’ ”’ 
There is small difference between a Jack and a John. 
“ What would old Uncle Sam say to the Mint Seizers at New Orleans?” 


What’s Funds to you may be death to me. 





Reinforcements for Major Anderson. 


We think the public has been hasty in its censure of the late 
Public Defunctionary, for not sending succor to the gallant com- 
mander of Fort Sumter. We observe that the batteries of that 
fortress are mounted with ‘‘10 inch Columbiads.’’ If these are 
the famous Bartow’s Columbiads,’’ (though in that case the Bore 
is put at a rather low figure), the place is impregnable. No 
human ingenuity could force its way through such defences as 
these. Let the land-side of the fort be made terrible with a few 
‘“*Conquests of Canaan,’’ and the Charleston people will soon cry 
for quarter. Henceforth let no one deny the practical benefits of 
literature to a nation. The pen, in the hands of a Bartow or 
a Dwicut, is indeed mightier than the sword. 


ee wee Paes 
The Beau Ideal. 
A Washington Correspondent writes : 


‘* The tall dark form of Mr. Lixcotn appeared against the illu- 
mined parlor window of the hotel, the target of every eye.”’ 


That is, 2 Bow Ideal was in every peeper ! 
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~ DARING LEAP. 


MADE BY THE CELEBRATED acroBaT LITTLE GIANT. 
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| Dear VANITY Fair : 
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MISERERE! 





I cannot write a funny letter. A heart-broken matron capnot 
smile. But I can say a few words which will go like darts and oth- 
er pointed objects to the souls of your lady readers. 

Sir, lam rich. I have a house in the V Avenue, and enjoy ev- 
ery luxury. No—not every one—for I have not a decent servant, or 
the faintest approach to such an object. 

Sir, if you know anything, you know that good attendants are 
everything. Without them life is a—yes—a blister. I keep seven, 
and they are the seven plagues of my existence. 

Servants are found in clusfers or sets. The set which harbors in 
the Fifth Avenue from Fourteenth to Twenty-Eighth Streets is the 
very worst in all New York. And the very worst one of them all 
is my Bripaer, who washes the dishes. Sir, she undertook this 
morning to wash my Sévres card receiver and vases, and spoiled 
two thousand dollars’ worth of miniature paté. 

‘* Why not discharge her ?” 

Because the Bripcet before stole three thousand dollars worth of 
plate. 

And the one before set the house on fire. 

And the one before her flew at my husband with a carving-knife, 
and nearly killed him. Therefore, I keep my present Bripaet. 

Sir—when you gentlemen visitors sitin our parlors, you little know 
what there is hidden in the kitchen behind. The contrast be- 
tween the Ducal Palace and the Ducal Prisons underneath is’ nt 
more horrible. Yours afflictedly, 

Lucta BovienTHIEN. 
ee a. ee 
THE ASSTHETICS OF BOOTS. 
III. 


Since I have promulgated my long-cherished Idea on the Inner 
Life of Boots, I have been in a state of unpleasing trepidation 
regarding its fate. Not a lumberer on the Penobscct ever com- 
mitted to the deceitful current his raft of Pine or Birch, or Tama- 
rack—the carving of his good axe from the Old Primeval—with 
more misgivings than I have felt as to the safe piloting of my 
Idea over the shoals and rapids, through the miielstroms and 
eddies of Public Opinion. 

But I feel as safe now as if I had already got down to market 
with the Austhetics of Boots, ‘‘ made fast,’’ ‘‘ snubbed her,’’ and 
disposed of every lineal foot. 

I have before introduced Messrs. Wetter & Fow1s to the notice 
of the public. (Not that they require any introduction. ‘See 
daily and evening papers.’’) And I am happy to announce that I 
have secured the services of those distinguished persons for the 
pilotage of my Idea. They need no recommendation of mine, 
having so long and ably handled the Scull-oars of Science in 
guiding Mentality through its besetting perils. 

We are engaged in reducing the Idea to a practical, working 
science, which Prof F. tells me must ultimately supersede Phre- 
nology. ‘Truly he is a wonderful man, the Prof. My conceptions 
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have been confined to the leading characteristics, the general prin- 
ciples ; but the Prof. has already mapped out and located various 
organs, after examining a few subjects, and says he is on the scent 
of the rest. 4 

Ambition he places in the great toe—producing a desire to rise 
to seats of honor. Independence in the little toe—disliking to be 
trod upon. Approbativeness in the ball of the foot—vide Bowery. 
Mirthfulness, Time and Tune, between the aforementioned—as 
seen in skipping for joy, dancing, etc. Cruelty in the heel—‘‘Iron 
Heel of Oppression, you know,’’ says the Prof. 

As soon as our Code is complete, the Prof. is to start with me on 
a lecturing tour, and give the system to the world. 

No doubt there will be a shaking among the drv skull-bones of 
Phrenology when the new esthetic Idea, Pedology, marches 
through the everlasting doors of Prejudice, and takes up its 
station among the oriflambeaued pillars of Science. 

Qne of the most immediate results of my association with the 
Prof. will be the formation of a Pedological Gabinet, Phrenology 
may point to its dry husks,—Cerementals of Mental Cereals,— and 
the presentments of counterfeit clay, which its hands have fash- 
ioned,—or marble which they haven't, but which have had to do 
with edged tools (like that presentment of our Grand Jury lately. 
Which they got their fingers cut.) But Boots must supersede 
them all. The casts in that Golgothic shop on Broadway lack life 
and animation. So do the skulls. And the latter make Hamlets 
of us all—in turns scoffing and moralizing, till the waning peach- 
bloom of our cheeks peaches of the rising gorge within. Boots 
lose nothing, comparatively, by time. Properly treated they will 
preserve their individuality for years. Skulls are of no legitimate 
use to any one after the owner. Plaster casts and statuettes some- 
times answer for more than one celebrity, statesman and criminal, 
monarch and revolutionist. But Boots always stand up a living 
test of comparison between those who step usurpingly into them 
and those who first left their footprints on the shifting sands of 
life ;—footprints not all obliterated by a season’s snow,—nay, nor 
by a decade’s dust. ‘ 

So we will get up a museum of Boots. Instead of the grinning 
skull of Hicks, or the insipid marble statuettes or plaster casts of 
WASHINGTON or WEBSTER (the likeness, 


‘¢ False marble! where ?’’) 








there will be seen a souvenir of their very selves, and conveying 
moreover, like all true historians, a complete picture of the times 
in which they lived, narrow-souled, or high-strung, or straight- 
laced. 

I have before suggested the advisability of private collections 
People who cannot afford costly family portraits can preserve to 
their progeny an unflattering but unerring likeness—a series of 
likenesses : the Boots of bulging, budding youth, and the shoes of 
sere and senile age, with all that were, and did, and suffered 
between. If Prof. AGassia can, from an unimportant exhumed 
bone, describe an extinct antediluvian animal, differing from any 
known species, is it too much to assume that the future Pedolo- 
gist will delineate a perfect specimen of a homo-geneous variety, 
from such a footing as a Cabinet of Boots will afford, where every 
wrinkle of care and seam of experience is indicated, dated and 
located ? 

No better materials for biography. 
and Pedology will have its Seers, who 
with Boots of the Period 


Another generation past, 
their horoscopes formed 
will furnish biographies for the million. 


I am sorry to say that ArmtNetta objects strongly to my arrange- 
| ment with Messrs. W. & F. She hates to see me get to sucha 
| Natural Plane. Wonders why men, must rush into such practi- 
| cality. Would like to see men—bearded men—(ailusion to my 
favorite Vandyke)—do something worthy of their manhood and 
that sort of thing. Why not keep in the region of the Msthetic? 
Tapering off into eruptive ejaculations about He the Poet sold— 
Give Lights to a world and make a nation’s Liver—Etc., etc., etc 
How sanguinary—’guineous ?—ah—how sanguine a dear little 
woman is, to be sure, when the Hero comes on the stage in full 
beard and boots and a bullyragging humor! She thinks He ought 
to make a wreck of old ideas and a crush of fossil prejudices while 
you'd be saying Transmagnificanbandanduality,— that He can 
handle and play with the spheres as easily as a country editor 
tosses his small subscription punkins into the barrel behind the 
Sanctum door. 

I hereby respectfully bespeak a pair of the Vanitarian Boots, 
(say of the Spurrentvyret period) for the new Pedological Cabinet. 
And with sentiments, etc., your humble, etc., will ever, etc. 

Ap! Boronpt Fosca PHorntosticus. 
- - 
“Flirtation, and what comes of it ?” 
Frank, Good, Rich, husbands? 


By no means 
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Driver.—PLENTY OF ROOM FOR ONE MORE, SIR. 

Gent.—THERE’s NO ROOM. 

D.—No R0OM—THERE'S CORDS—AFRAID OF BEIN’ SQUEEZED, HEY ? 
A WHOLE COACH TO YERSELF—yOoU OUGHT—AH! H! Hu! 


OUR WOULD-BE MINISTER TO SARDINIA. 


Out in the cold, out in the cold, 

Juory has vanished and Jamis is sold, 

Sold at a figure remarkably cheap, 

Sold very long and broad and deep; 

Left like a stick high and dry on the shore, 
Sold as “Poor Pierce’? once sold him before, 
Cheated of Embassy, cheated ot gold, 

Out in the cold, Jase, out in the cold. 


Out in the cold, out in the cold, 

Let Decency laugh when the story is told, 

And Honesty smile when some greenhorn believes, 
That honor is Ever found among thieves, 

Filth and falsehood, treason and shame, 
Swallowed to win an Ambassador’s name, 

Fooled again as he was of old, 

Out in the cold, Jamzz—out in the cold! 


Out in the cold, out in the cold, 

Could not lackey Wrxorr have at least told, 
That when two are trading, and each is a scamp, 
There’s always treason at last in the camp. 

But ’tis strange to see Treason’s blackest elf 

Her darkest poisoner poisoned himself, 

Cheated by him to whom he was sold, 

Out in the cold, Jami, out in the cold. 


Out in the cold, out in the cold, 

And the same old story again will be told, 

And the same old slang and the same abuse, 

Will be thrown on Bucnhanan—oh what's the use? 
Why ask what no human nature could grant, 


And then rave because you have missed what you want, 


Over brassy and over bold, 
Out in the cold, Jamis, out in the cold. 


VANITY FATR. 
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You OUGHTER HAVE 


(Sarcastically.) 


| Out in the cold, out in the cold, 

How he sneered and yelled over Forney of old, 
(Another’s loss is his sweetest bliss, ) 

But Forney’s fall was a triumph to this, 
Begin, begin with your notes of sin, 

The played out, worn out, wiry din, 

The swindler is swindled—the seller is sold, 
Out in the cold, Jamis, out in the cold. 


would prove it : 














Awful Hub-bub. 


According to the printed evidence in the 
Boston papers, Mayor WicnuTman seems to 
have worked himself, the Police, and the 
Tremont Temple rioters all together into a 
very intricate snarl. Now Vanity wants to 
know why the brotherly Athenians, assem- 
bling on that beloved Park of theirs, the 
Boston Common, just as the sympathizing 
Africans on an earlier occasion are represent- 
ed to have clustered around and upon their 
dear Mungo Park, can’t unite for once in 
that touching song, 


** Let us pity the poor WIGHTMAN,”’ 





A Carp-pet shaken out. 


The Evening Post relates a story of a carp 
that was caught the other day, near Calais, 
with a ring fastened in it, bearing the date 
1704. Our illiterate contributor says that 
this proof of the tenacity of life in the carp 
makes it obvious that this fish cannot be 
alluded to in the well-known Latin phrase 
carpe diem. 


Invisible Planet. 


Our reporter, not finding his own name 
recorded in the papers among the distin- 
guished guests at the recent levee at the 
Astor House, congratulates himself (having 
barely escaped from the crowd with his life,) 
that his name is not more publicly associated 
with an Astor-risk. 








March 4th. 


The Pat-riots last worred to Jamin : 
Good Bye! 


A Query for the Southern Congress. 
Whether a StandingArmy ought to be 
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Good Little City. 


If proof were wanting that Philadelphia was the most virtuous 
little place in the world, the following advertisement, which has 
appeared in the Bulletin of that city for the last two or three months 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE Finz Arts, 


‘*THE FIRST SIN,’’ : 


A beautiful Marble Statuette, by Ancznine, on exhibition, for a 


short time. 


Visitors will please bring their Opera Glasses. 
If the First Sin is so small that it requires an Opera Glass to see 
it, why, Solar microscopes, let alone spy-glasses, couldn’t see the 
other sins. Great are the Cosmopolites. 





Theatrical. 


The dramatic critic of the Atlas, in a notice of Mr. Franx 
Goopricn’s lately published play, ‘‘Flirtation, and what comes of 
it’? says that, so far as regards plot, the play is“ a sad miss.” 
Now if the dramatic critic of the Atlas had been a man of the 
World, instead, he would have known that, without a ‘‘ sad miss,’’ 
Flirtation is nowhere. 


—_— 


Why. 





Why didn’t they pay the Washington Commissioners by the day ? 
Because they did Piece work. 
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THE HERALD JENKINS. 
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The Jenkins of the Herald goes to the inaugural ball. Jenkins is 
as usual vulgar, happy, ungrammatical and sentimental. Jenkins 
commences atthe beginning, as he would say himself, with a de- 
scription of ‘‘ the edifice” where the ball took place. A house is 
always anedifice with Jenkins. Jenkins, with the inevitable pro- 
clivities of his race, hastens thence to the dressing rooms which he 
describes as ‘‘sumptuously garnished with a punch-bowl,”’ which 
decoration is certainly suggestive of the propensities of the fair 
Washingtonians. Jenkins next finds his way to the ball room, ‘‘a 
white muslin palace of Aladdin trimmed with blue’ as he poetically 
callsit. There for the first time in his life hesees ladies, and having 
seen them, proceeds to slaver them with his vulgar commendations. 
Mrs. Beremany, wife of the Belgian minister, according to Jenkins, 
“exhibited much grace and high culture both on the floor and in 
conversation.’? Does Jenkins here delicately hint that Mrs. Brre- 
MANN fell? or does he mean to assert that the lady in question spent 
aportion of the evening seated on the floor, entertaining her friends 
in that oriental but awkward attitude? Of Mrs. Hoovgr, he says 
that ‘‘no lady can discharge her husband’s hospitalities with a more 
winning and graceful way.” We have seen a shrewish wife turn 
her husband’s bachelor friends out of door after a certain hour, 
but never could see either grace or attractionin such a discharge 
of a husband’s hospitalities. Is this what Jenkins means? And 
soalltHtough. Bad manners, bad grammar, servant’s gossip about 
dress and diamonds, appraisement of ladies costume, reportorial 
enthusiasm about supper, and all that tasteless fulsomeness of epi- 
thet for which the American reporter is famous. The Herald 
Jenkins is « great creature, but heis out of place. He ought to 
live in Hayti, and celebrate the high-life negro balls. The Duch- 
ess of MARRons GLACEES and the Count de VoLalLLtE aux TRUFFES 
would be delighted with such first-rate notices as Jenkins gets up 
for the Herald. 


osttiins 


Will She Secede? 


By the State census of New Jersey we find that she has yet eight 
slaves left. Fearful that these, and her favorite son, Henry Exxerr, 
recently appointed Postmaster General in the Southern Confederacy 
cabinet, may induce her to Go Out of the United States! !!—we 
would suggest that the State, in order to remove the lesser cause, 
the negroes, procure the servicesof *H. W. Brxcuer, (this ® stands 
for Star Papers and Preacher,) to lecture the inhabitants and egg 
them on to desperation, and then squeeze out of its back-bone, the 
C. & A. R. R. Co, enough money to buy these eight colored brothers 
and present them to her favorite son, the aforesaid Henry Exzerr; 
she will thus concentrate her afflictions and rid herself of the eight 
more terrible in the eyes of Brrcuer than Ate in the eyes of Jove. 











OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The wear and tear of intellect on Vanity Farr is so enormous 
that the most brilliant writer or artist lasts only three months, at 
the end of which time he becomes either idiotic or consumptive. 
As Vanity Fair considers it a sacred duty to provide for those who 
have sacrificed themselves in his service, and as the number of 
pensioners on his bounty was increasing with frightful rapidity, 
the matter became of considerable importance, aud V. F. became 
sensible that even his magnificent fortune would soon be unable 
to sustain such charges. After some consultation and much cogi- 
tation he hit upon an excellent plan for providing for his protegées 
and relieving himself. He resolved to demand from Mr. Lincon 
in their favor all the foreign missions. It is needless to say that 
the request was no sooner made than granted ; and V. F. had the 
pleasure of appointing a number of more than usually incompe- 
tent men to the different embassies. O’Tirrtax, who has worked him- 
self into a state of almost drivelling idiocy—goes to France. He 
does not speak a word of the language, and is given to drink, so 
that none of the traditions have been violated. Our Rosewater 
poet, the young gentleman who being now slightly impaired in 
his upper story, devotes his time to his hair, goes to Russia. He 
begged so hard for the mission on account of the bear’s grease 
that V. F. had not the heart to refuse him. Ovyr principal artist, 
who from being a model of manly vigor has dwindled to a living 
skeleton, gocs to the Court of Sr. Jamzs’s. He can spit straighter, 
chew more tobacco in an hour, whittle away his chair faster, and 
sheot quicker than any man in the United States. It is supposed 
that he will be highly acceptable at the British Court. Acting on 
a similar principle we have filled up all the appointments, and we 
are proud to think that this administration will be as inefficiently 
represented abroad as any that have gone before it. 


oe 


QUIET COMFORT. 


A wealthy tobacco planter and manufacturer of chewing tobacco 
died lately in Virginia, and the following is the conclusion of his 
obituary notice : 

“Tt is easy to calculate his wealth, but who shall estimate the 
amount of Quiet Comfort he was the means of shedding abroad 
through the civilized world ?”’ 

A distant chewing acquaintance suggests that Solace, Horse 
Shoe, Consoler of Man, Dill’s Fig, Farmer's Fancy, Sugar Pear, 
Shilo, Planter’s Pride, Rose-Twist, Red Fox, or Billy Bowlegs are 
all better known brands of chewing tobacco than Quiet Comfort ; 
and that one or more of these should be inserted in the above no- 
tice, as he had never heard of Quiet Comfort in connection with 
chewing tobacco. 

A lady contributor wishes to have ‘‘Liquid Abomination’’ printed 
in place of Quiet Comfort. 

While a testy old gentleman, O. 8., desires a prayer unto the 
printer that he will place ‘‘ Vile Weed” for Quiet Comfort, and 
‘squirting around” for ‘‘ shedding abroad.” 

The Dickens will have it ‘‘ Disgust” in lieu of Quiet Comfort. 

To please all parties we print it as each one wishes it. 

‘* It is easy to calculate his wealth, but who shall estimate the 
amount of Billy Bowlegs, Solace, Horse Shoe, Liquid Abomination, 
Vile Weed, Disgust, he was the means of Shedding abroad and 
squirting around the civilized world ?” 

No matter about any more. Says Panurce. 


— $$ <a ——— 


Light and Darkness. 


We learn from the shipping lists that the ship Daylight has just 
arrived at this port from Hong Kong. As the Southern Confeder- 
ates appear to be sadly in want of a Ship of State, just now, it 
might be advisable for them to charter the vessel referred to, and 
commission her in that capacity. In their existing state of dark- 
ness, how cheering it would be for them to see the Daylight! how 
daylightful the change from their present gloomy ‘‘ look-out for 
Nox!’ 

a 
Serious. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 13, 1861. 

Editors Vanity Fatr.—GentLemen :—Is it not rather paradoxi- 
cal, that although you may attend a funeral in the afternoon, you 
nevertheless make a mo(u)rning call. 

From your friend, &c., 


READER. 
P. 8. Positively original. 


Should’nt wonder if it was—with Somebody.—Ed. V. F.] 
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THE GRAMMAR OF ART-GOSSIP. 


E sure that when 
a man—that is, a 
particular kind of 
man—has made 
himself master of 
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a few such adjec- 
tives as ‘‘silvery,” 
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; * juicy,” ‘* pasty,”’ 
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ap ////), “atmospheric,” he 
Wj.) feels within ’ him 
1; /, an impulse to lav- 
/,ish them upon 
works of art; he 
hears a voice : it 
is the voice of self- 
content: it says 
unto him : ‘‘Arise, 
and write out an 
Artful Dodge; 
that is, a long 
string of items 
about the works of 
the painter and 
the sculptor. Shake out choice conventional adjectives from the 
pepper-box of your memory upon the poor stuff that goes from 
your pen. Take it, while hot, to Printing House Square, and the 
chances are that you will get five dollars for it, and that your Art- 
ful Dodge will elevate you to the dignity of an Art Critic.” 

The H-rald seems to have secured the valuable services of some 
such Artful man as the kind referred to above. The Herald’s 
remarks about pictures, for some time past, have been ‘‘opal- 
escent.’’? That last adjective is borrowed from the Herald’s ‘ art- 
ful” man, whose adjectives leave none by which they, themselves, 
may be worthily characterized. ‘‘ Transcendental” would only 
tarnish them, if applied—just as the shine is taken off a Spoon by 
contact with a Pickle. In his substantives, the Artful man of 
the Herald is not quite so successful. Talking of a rising artist ot 
this city, for instance, he says : 

Loup has some glorious female heads in his study, with those elegant accessions 
that a man of talent kn>ws so well how to introduce. 

If the “ artful’’ man succeeds in securing the introduction of 
** accessions’ into pictures, we hope that he will take out a patent 
for the idea, and that the same may obtain for him a large “ acces- 
sory” of fortune. 

Further on, the Artful man forgets both his adjectives and 
sub-tantives in a strange way. He becomes “ atmospheric,” in 
fact, and says, vaguely : 

Hicks has been sketching young Booth in Sir Edward Mortimer and Shylock. 
They are very truthful. 

Who? Which? What? Are Mortmer and Smytock very 
truthful, or young Boors and Hicks, or all four together? We 
hope that Mr. Tuomas Hicks and the brilliant young tragedian 
just mentioned are ‘‘ truthful,” both of them, and think it is quite 
likely that they are ; but we don’: exactly see why the fact should 
be formally announced to us by the Herald, under the head of “ Art 
Items.” 

As it is necessary for an Art-Gossip man to display familiarity 
with the French language, the ‘‘artful” man of the Herald does 
that. He introduces the word genre, in contraposition to the word 
** Cuban,’’ as follows : 

Nenu, a new cantidate in art among us, has already created a sensation by 
the novel method of his treatment of Cuban as well as genre subjects, 

Here, then; is a new principle laid down by the Artful man 
of the Herald; a principle to be carefully considered by every ar- 
tist who has Havana in his eye—we had almost said in his mouth, 
for all artists should consider it. A‘ Cuban” picture cannot be a 
genre, and vice versa. Genre is a smashing word. We knowa very 
celebrated art critic who pronounces it John Ray, and is aware of 
its derivation from a man of that name, who invented the kind of 
picture to which it is applied. 

There is a great deal more in the Herald’s Art-Gussip than has 
ever been dreamt of by us in our wildest want of philosophy. Is 
it the production of one master-hand, or the joint result of many 
poets and painters grasping one graphic pen with Bararwan vigor ? 
Ia portions of it we think we often recognize the senior editor of 
the Herald, and author of “ Martaxne.”? Who but that great 
« distinctive’ poet could have told us of a sky ‘‘ delicately woofed 
with opalescent and topazescent clouds, culminating in tufts of 
ruby or fading into an enriched saffron-purple, in a celestial twi- 
light pyrotechnic that glows a moment and then is lost for ever ’” 

What a gorgeous bit of color is there, my friends! Especially 














the “saffron-purple ;’? which is a new invention by the way, and 
much in favor among artists, just now, for the purpose of forcing 
their whitish-blacks. 


RATHER ’STONISHIN. 


The following intrepid patriots, according to the Washington 
correspondents, will accept fat foreign missions rather than have 
a row with President Lingoun : 


Mission to England—Tom Corwix, Jomn P. Hate. 

Prussia—Gustavus Kozrngr, N. 'B. Stan, of Mlittois. 

Sardinia—Grorex P. Matis, ANSON BURLINGAME, Kart Scaurz. 

Spain—R. H. Dana, Jr.. Wi. ©. Bryant. 

Austria—Chevalier Wane. 

Consul to London—W. 8. Scui0tiign, of Boston. 

Honolulu—James A. Dux, of the Boston Journal. 

Callao—J, C. Assorr, New Hampshire. 

Joun G Fremont will be offered the mission to France ; Cassros VM. Cay that to 
Russia ; Scuurz is backed up by Sewarp and the entire Teutonic element. 


Our correspondent states that Senator Fressenpen, of Maine, 
desires to represent his country in some foreign land beyond the 
seas. Rumors are also afloat that other eminent gentlemen of the 
Republican party are anxious 6 distinguish themselves abroad. 

Vanity Fare objeéts. We have heard very bold, and we may 
say sanguinary Words from some of the gentleme1 above-men- 
tioned, and cannot wadérstand why they wish to leave the coun- 
try aow, when the prospect for a lively fight is at least fair. The 
genial Hace, in particnlar, was not long simeé entirely willing to 
hear the caumon thunder, and now that the cannon is apparently 
about to commence that pleasing pastime,.what in thunder does 
he watit to @o to England for? And the ferocious Frexenpen— 
why does We wish ‘to bask im the gay and festive scenes and halls 
of dazaling light of a foreign Court? Why not linger here and go 
to the tented field? ‘We insist upon it, that Hate and FessEnpEn 
and C. Cray, shall go to the tented field. Also ‘* Jupp.” 

It cannot be—we will not believe—we will permit ourselves to 
be torn to pieces by wild omnibus horses before we will believe— 
that these gentlemen are like Captain Boaas, of Ohio, at the battle 
of Buena Vista. ‘‘I led my company up to the cannon’s mouth,” 
said he, ‘‘and there I left ’em !’’ 





ee 


SHRUNK. 


The beautiful but uncertain game of faro involves the use of 
circular-shaped pieces of ivory or horn, as we have been informed. 
They are called Chips. Once upon a time a veteran Western gam- 
bler enlivened one of the bleak villages on the Lake Superior 
coast with his brilliant presence, and proposed to blend amusement 
with instruction by opening a faro-bank in that precinct, He 
had unaccountably lost his stock of chips, and was compelled to 
use white horn buttons in their stead. He thought, however, 
that the buttons would answer the purpose, as he had seen none 
like them upon any of the overcoats and pea-jackets which he had 
encountered in that eminently nautical and fish-like place. But 
one night, after having enjoyed a splendid run of flats, he discov- 
ered that he could n >t crowd half the buttons into his box. An in- 
genious tailor, it subsequently appeared. had visited the room with 
a lot of buttons precisely like those used by the veteran, had chanced 
the desperate game, and had lost his—- Buttons! ° 

The veteran became ashy pale. He cast the delusive buttons 
upon the floor, and staggering to the wall, gasped thus: “ Gen’le- 
men, there’s either been fraud at thistable to-night. -or else that 
there box has shrunk! [I’m inclined to think it’s the for- 
mer ” 

A few weeks since certain politicians of the North gave strong 
indications of softening their red radicalism. When they intimat- 
ed that they were ready to meet the Border States half way in the 
matter of compromise. we, in the gushing innocence of our soul, 
believed they were in earnest. Perhaps they were. Perhaps they 

erpetrated no Fraud. Vanrry Farr prefers to believe that their 

atriotism has Shrunk. 





Such a One to Pronounce. 


Why should the Border States remain in the Union? 
Because Missouri Loves Company ! 
Si NCL rears 


A nice little Mess for the Journals. 
The new President's Mexss-age. 
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THE 


PRIMPENNY FAMILY. 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


CHAPTER XI. 


When Mr. Primpenny awoke, he found himself in such an unin- 
telligible situation, that he doubted his having waked at all, and 
was half inclined to go to sleep again that he might try it over and 
see whether he couldn’t do it better the next time. He lay on his 
back in a square, dark box, just long enough for him to stretch his 
legs in, if he were not particular about bending the ancle joint— 
and against one side of this box he heard, at irregular intervals, an 
impatient fluid knock, as of some large body of water irritated at 
being kept out in the cold. Extending his hand in the opposite 
direction, he encountered a muslin curtain, which, as he touched 
it, gave forth a tinkling sound, from certain rings, by which it 
seemed to be suspended. The memories of travel returned to him— 
of passage by sundry steamers, and tossings in divers berths, 
wherewith he had beguiled the former reckless and abandoned 
years of his life—and a cold perspiration stood upon his forehead, 
as he acknowledged to himself that he was at sea. 

Yes—in more senses than one, at sea. The lights of the ball- 
room—the buxom German franleins, swimming in their tireless 
perpendicular waltzes—the men who steered them, erect and regu- 
lar in their rythmic whirl, as so many animated tee-totums— 
‘‘ Kellner,’’ with his great pyramid of lager-glasses, and his col- 
lossal vases for Weiss-Bier, which needed only a piston to make 
the uninitiated take them for the cylinders of some strange glass 
steam-engine—the benches around the sides of the room swarming 
with anxious maidens waiting for their turn in the Terpischorean 
spinning-jenny—the fat musicians, whose brass mouth-pieces had 
gone into retirement in a boundless forest of moustache—these 
were Mr. Primpenny’s latest impressions—they still flashed on his 
eyes and sounded in his ears. And now—he was ir a berth, with 
the sea dashing at his very cheek! Wasit nightmare? Wasita 
dream caused by that bitter something which he had noticed in the 
beer? ‘There had been several sailor-locking men at the ball—had 
he been carried to the ship, by mistake, for one of them? Or— 
dreadful thought!—had he been drugged and sold by a marine 
pimp to some captain short of hands, and brought on board in a 
state of unconsciousness, to wake and find himself bound ona 
three years whaling voyage into some terrible northern sea, where 
he would chap his hands with dirty harpoon lines, eat blubber, 
never go to the Philharmonics, get the scurvy, and be lost to his 
agonized home? Ha! Thought still more dreadful! Was all 
this the revenge of the McCrowders ? 

The suspense was too horrible to be endured. He madly thrust 
back the curtain, and leaped to his feet. The fact that one of those 
feet struck in a pail of water standing by the berth seemed nothing 
to him—indeed, rather restored him to consciousness. By a half 
light which streamed through a tiny booby-hatch in the deck above 
his head, he inferre1 that the particular time of day was early 
dawn. That light also revealed to him a cabin empty of all hu- 
man life except himself. This fact awakened another frightful 
suspicion—tas he sent adrift? But there were several pair of musty 
old boots swinging from hooks on the nearest brace—a ragged red 
woolen comforter in a berth opposite his own—a newly built fire 
roaring in a stove set in gimbals about the middle of the cabin, and 
not far frem the size of an exaggerated foot-box, and these indica- 
cations, together with certain others, in the shape of recently 
used plates, fragments of pork and ship-biscuit, emboldened him 
to believe that other forms of civilization must be near by. 
> Mr. Primpenny groped his way to a ladder which stood upright 
just beyond the booby hatch, and ascended until his head touched 
the cover of another hatchway. His utmost efforts were insuffi- 
cient to lift it, and after struggling in vain, he began knocking on 
it frantically, in hope to attract the attention of some possible per- 
son on deck. Listening intently between the intervals of his 
labor, he heard a stifled conversation going on between a deep 
base voice and a high tenor directly above him. The only words 
of it that he could catch were ‘‘ Is it safe yet?” and “ Yes, I guess 
so.” After which the hatch cover was slowly raised, and Mr. 
Primpenny permitted to emerge into the early daylight. 

S'aring around him perplexedly he discovered several new facts. 
An unbroken field of tumbling blue water stretching away on the 
right, to a still bluer faint thread of shore. A single mast just 
before him, a creaking boom and gaff extending at right angles 
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from it, and a bellying sail curving them by its stout dray-horse 
pull, as a brisk morning wind threw its invisible bulk against the 
canvass. A furled jib also, and all the other indications of a smart 
little coasting sloop. Furthermore, two men whom he had never 
scen before, though the managers of last night’s ball might have 
told him that they were the gentlemen who had evinced such care 
for his welfare, asserting themselves his friends, and bearing him 
to the carriage. 

One of these was a stout, round man, with a red, nut-cracker 
sort of a face, and so much body in proportion to his legs and 
arms that he had the appearance of being an eccentric species of 
lively turtle, who had been taken in early childhood, and converted 
from going on all fours. The other was in every respect except 
that of robust health the exact antipodes of the converted turtle. 
A tall, muscular man, well-knit and broad-shouldered, long- 
limbed and heavy-handed, bearing the weight of any number of 
years between fifty and sixty, as if he did not mind it at all, and 
hoped to carry at least a score more before he got through with 
the job of existence. 

Stuyvesant approached the pair. The short round man held the 
tiny little wheel of the smack, and the tall wiry one was sitting 
by hix side on the low taffrail smoking a pipe. 

‘What does this mean?” asked the young man, addressing his 
conversation generally. 

““Who are you tulkin’ to, Capting ?” replied the man at the 
wheel. 

«fo you as much as anybody—to both of you. I wish to know 
what the meaning is of this performance, this taking a gentleman 
to sea without his leave—this—’’ 

‘Tvs a mystery, Capting, that’s what it means—I think it’s safe 
to te)l him that much ?” 

‘* Perfectly safe,’ replied the tall man to whom the last words 
were addressed, “[ may say moreover, that it means good will, and 
friendly intentions ginerally.” 

“And no squawkin’ on his part, you know,” added the helms- 
man. 

**No, you’re not to make no attempt to get away, nor to hail 
vessels ef we pass in hailin’ distance, nor to do nothin’ that will be 
likely to attract attention.”? 

‘** And lastly, finally, also in conclusion, to do onto others jist 
what you expect them to do to yx wuse the consekences will 
be accordin’, sence sich is the golden rool.”’ 

Stuyvesant for a moment stood perfectly dumbfounded, then 
trembling with rage exclaimed, 

‘*Do you think you can keep me here? Villains !” 

‘¢ Villains is not purty,’’ said the converted turtle, ‘tas a gineral 
thing, gentlemen don’t say it. But it’s perfectly nat’ral that 
you should git mad. We was told to expect it. I think it’s safe 
to tell him that much ?"’ 

‘*'m not sartin’’’ replied the tall man. ‘‘Tain't best to be 
tew leaky, Crumbles. The fact is Capting Knickerbocker, that we 
know all about you. We mean to treat you well—we shall be 
most partickler careful 0’ your comfort—you’re to hev everything 
you want, in moderation,—and no bodily harm’s to come tew you 
whatsoever. But I may as well say now as any time, thatthe very 
fust symptom o’ highty-tighties that you exhibit, will be the sig- 
nal for your goin’ down into that are cabin and stayin’ till you git 
over’em. That's a mighty onpleasfnt thing to say—and now I've 
said it, don’t let me hev to say it agin, but let’s forget all about it 
and be friends—for you will find us sich, Capting Kpickerbocker.”’ 

‘* Our intentions, Capting Knickerbocker, bein’ no ways hos- 
tyle,” repeated the converted turtle, with his peculiar nut-cracker 
smile—and at the same time, both Mr. Primpenny’s friends extend- 
ed a hand for him to shake, in the most amicable manner, 

Again Mr. Primpenny reflected. ‘They call me Knickerbocker— 
Captain Knickerbocker,” thought he. Then he thought aloud— 

‘*Oh yes! Iseeit! You labor undera mistake, my friends 
You take me for Captain Knickerbocker. Now, I don’t know 
Captain Knickerbocker, but I havn’t the slightest doubt that he looks 
exactly like me—indeed that if you sawus together you'd take 
us for twins. And very likely—asa man of that name I think 
might be apt to get into a queer scrape, for the family are quite 
lively—very likely he has given good grounds for this singular 
treatment which happens, by error as to the person, to have fallen 
on me. Nevertheless, [ am fot Captain Knickerbocker—and you 
will do me a great favor by putting me on shore at the nearest 
good landing-place."’ 

‘*We know who you are, young man 
him that much, heh !’’ 


I think it's safe to tell 
said the lively turtle 

‘* Quite safe,’’ responded the tall man. ‘‘ We do know you peir- 
fectly. And you will oblige us, as well as be doin’ a ke-indness to 
yourself to consider that fact settled rhe reason o° this here mys 
tery will be explained in time. Till then, remember that we're 
under your orders for anything you may want, in moderation— 





























































and you’re under ours as fur as not goin’ off thissmack. There ain’t 
but one boat—that’s padlocked to the taffrail—I’ve got the key in 
my pocket, and—how fur is it tew shore, Crumbles?” 

‘*Shore’s two pints off the starboard bow—ten miles, sou,’ sou’ 
west by sou.’’ 

‘‘ Which makes swimmin’ impossible. Dew yew feel as ef yew 
could take a little breakfast, Capting Knickerbocker? The boy’s 
asleep forred in the—what do you call that are hole boarded off 
from the cabin by a partition, Crumbles?’ 

‘*Fok’sal,’’ replied Crumbles tersely. 

‘*In the fok’sal. We'll wake him up—and you shal! give him 
orders whenever you want breakfast. We've got pork and salt 
mackarel—a box of ice with beef-steaks onto it--some tomatoes in 
cans—a keg o’ applesass—a bag o’ coffee—etcctery, etcetery.’’ 

‘* All of which was most affectionately provided by your con- 
signor—safe to tell him that mucb ?’’ said Crumbles. 

“T don’t mind ef he does know that,” replied the talltman. ‘You 
will please to address me as Perkins whenever you have any com- 
plaints to make as to the quality o’ your accomodation—or any 
remarks to offer on gineral subjects. The former, accordin’ to our 
best endeavors will be seldom—the latter I hope will be frequent, 
whenever we git better acquainted.”’ 

With these words, the soi-distant Perkins held out his hand 
again in such a truly hearty and affable manner that Mr. Prim- 
penny could not resist the temptation to consider the whole thing 
a charming adventure—something in fact, for a chapter in his 
autobiography—and determing for the present to make the best of 
his inscrutable position, shook the proffered member politely, and 
made an additional attempt to vibrate the rigid flipper of the con- 
verted turtle. 

After breakfast and a pipe the day wore away pleasantly to all 

rties. The weather was very fine—so was the breeze—and from 

r. Primpenny’s experience of yachting, the Susan Jemima (which 
was the smack’s name as discovered fin red letters up and down 
her neat cutwater) made about eight knots an hour. Toward the 
middle of the afternoon, either the wind hauled a little or the 
smack altered her course—(Mr. Primpenny’s nautical knowledge 
did not enable him to say which) for the sheet was trimmed in 
closer aft, and the dimmest possible white line of shore was ob- 
servable on the opposite bow from whence he had seen it in the 
morning. 

Unable to worm anything out of his shipmates by the most law- 
yer-like traps of suggestion or the most direct probes of interroga- 
tory, Mr. Primpenny beguiled his abundant leisure by hunting 
through the dark cubby-holes of the smack for some clue to his cap- 
tors, his whereabouts, and his destination. He looked inside the 
old boots that hung from the brace in the cabin. There had evi- 
dently been a name at some former time on the red lining of the 
legs, but it had been diligently scraped off by a dull jack-knife, 
leaving only the perplexing tail of what might have been either a 
final y or g. 

He had as poor luck with the bed-linen of the berths—discover- 
ing only ‘‘Susan Jemima” marked thereon in a crabbed, sea-joggled 
band, and this he knew before. There was a small library in the 
cabin, but almost all the books were new and without inscription 
of any sort. When he found an old one, like ‘‘The Complete Nav- 
igator,” or a copy of Marryatt’s Novels—the fly-leaf had been torn 
out. Evidently, as the converted turtle had asserted, all this 
meant m . Not aclue of any kind could he discover. 

Considering the fact that he had left at home a bachelor estab- 
lishment in fulf blast—his friend Muffles without a protector—a 
father, mother, and sister, whom in spite of all his prodigal-son- 
ship he loved with great fidelity, and who just now might be un- 
aware whether he were alive or dead—Mr. Primpenny bore his 
compulsory cruise like a philosopher. He settled himself down to 
the level of his absolute and necessary facts in such a sedate and 
cheerful style, that Perkins and Crumbles seemed also to feel at 
ease for the first time since he met them on deck, and compliment- 
ed him to the,extent of saying that he was a Trojan, Whenever 
it seemed not absolutely indelicate to mention the subject to their 
patient and self-possessed cargo, they also added, 

‘* He'll see all this here mystery cleared up some time—I think 
it’s safe to tell him that much, heh Perkins ?’’ and 

‘‘Sartin, Crumbles, quite safe, so he will, and he desarves it, as 
sure as my name’s—Josh Perkins.”’ 

One curious fact to Primpenny was this. After he had been on 
board two days and a half, a little blow came up. He wasa pretty 
good sailor, and from his previous experience had learned not to 
mind blows. But to his utter astonishment on coming up the 
ladder about seven A. M., he discovered the taller man of his two 
captors leaning over the lee rail, his bronzed face paled to marble, 
with green semi-circles beneath the eye. Absolutely sick! Could 
this be a sailor ? 

Towards evening, on the sixth day, land became visible right 
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ahead. Crumbles called the boy to steer, and once more smiling 
after his nut-cracker fashion, proposed, in brief words, that they 
should celebrate the home-like appearance by a little hot rum. In 
this proposition Perkins joined, and, not to appear unconvivial in 
the presence of his compulsory hosts, Mr. Primpenny assented. 
They three accordingly descended to the cabin, and in a few mo- 
ments that most delicious of all improper beverages was com- 
pounded, by aid of a tea-kettle roaring on the minute galley-stove 
before-mentioned—a demijohn, the sugar box, the nutmeg-grater, 
and a brown paper of allspice buds. 

During the course of the festivities, Mr. Primpenny was induced 
to sing ‘‘ A wet sheet and a flowing sea,’’ with great acceptance. 
Crumbles, in his high squeaking tenor, poured forth ‘‘My own 
Mary Ann,’’ and Mr. Perkins, excusing his voice on the ground that 
it had lately been racked by sea-sickness, and long previously by 
a bad cold on the chest, essayed that stave, which we have hereto- 
fore mentioned as so much in favor among certain of the New 
England lower classes, ‘‘ Peggy Gordon.”’ 

By the time the last echo of the festive music had diedaway, 
Mr. Primpenny had yielded once more to that dire somnolency 
which overtook him at the German ball. His two friends deposit- 
ed him safely in his berth, and ascended tothedeck. By the time 
that midnight had quite closed around the vessel it was moored to 
one of the wharves of a town which Messrs. Perkins and Crumbles 
evidently knew full well, but which Mr. Primpenny would not 
have recognized,even had he been in the full possession of his con- 
sciousness. There is, therefore, no present necessity, since all this 
history has reference to Mr. Primpenny in particular, of giving 
its name. 

The Susan Jemima had been made fast but an hour and a half, 
when once more a carriage drove down to receive the person of 
Mr. Primpenny. He was lifted into it—the tall man stept in be- 
side him—through the window shook the flipper of the lively 
turtle—and directing that person, who, on board the smack had 
been known only as ‘‘ the boy,” to mount the box and take the 
reins, rolled Mr. Primpenny rapidly away through the night. 

When Mr. Primpenny awoke again, he was even still more sur- 
prised than on his astonished waking aboard the sloop. He was 
laboring along between high, glittering sand-hills crowned with 
rugged pines, in a country that showed no sign of human habita- 
tion. This much he could see through a dingy coach-window, and 
on the opposite seat, the upright, rugged, and smiling Perkins. 
That person still spoke to him with the utmost geniality, and 
from a mighty hamper beneath his seat, produced all that was 
necessary to satisfy hunger or thirst, in the shape of sandwiches, 
brown-stout, bottles of chow-chow and walnut pickles, cold 
corned beef, hard-boiled eggs, sherry, a fresh flagon of drinking- 
water evidently drawn from the last forest spring they had passed 
en route, cold roast fowl, and a string of Bologna sausages, which 
almost made our traveling friend feel himself back among the Ap- 
penines. 

‘*Naow,” said Perkins, ‘‘you’ve only got to behave yourself 
pair-fectly quiet, my dear Capting Knickerbocker, and all this 
mystery'll be onravelled in time. But ef, when we parss any settle- 
ment, you make a fuss, and try for todiskiver yourself to the folks, 
why, I'll just say that you are my crazy son, and I’m a takin’ you 
hum from the as-sylum. They’!] all belicve me tew, for they know 
me along this road. But ef you behave yourself decent, nothin’ 
ll be said or done to harm ye.”’ , 

Mr. Primpenny had no power to enforce his objections to this 
course, if he felt them. For Mr. Perkins looked asif he weighed 
a ton to every pound of the young man’s, and furthermore whenever, 
during the three nights they were en route, the horses halted, it 
was in some dense wood far away from human habitation, where a 
bed was neatly made by Mr. Perkins in the carriage on which Mr. 
Primpenny was exhorted to stretch himself, while the older man 
and the boy, after feeding the horses from receptacles beneath the 
box, and tying them unharnessed to the nearest pines, laid them- 
selves down in buffalo robes to guard the carriage and sleep weasel- 
sleeps in the mild air of approaching summer. 

They had been about three days on land when they began to 
climb a huge mountain. The road which hitherto had been toler- 
ably well marked through the woods, suddenly became a faint 
track—stony, stumpy, and walled by great white barricades of 
birches. Mr. Perkins finally found the horses laboring so much 
that he invited Mr. Primpenny to walk with him. That gentle- 
man gladly alighted, wishing to stretch his legs after so Jong an 
interval of rest, and together the two men began ascending the 
mountain. 

‘Where are we?” said Mr. Primpenny involuntarily as he 
looked down the steep shelving plane of birch and pine tops on 
one side of the road, or up the almost measureless, everhanging 
——. draped in similar mixture of deep green and white on the 
other. 
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‘Wish I could tell you, Capting, but raly, 
Ica-a-a-n’t! You'll find out some time. 
Till then be patient and you'll be treated 
right, jist right, an’ no harm ‘ll come tew 
re " 


For nearly an hour they climbed that 
steady, rough ascent. They got so high up 
that the far-soaring eagle wheeled just 
above their heads around the top of thestint- 
ed pines, and just as they turned a corner 
by which a huge white boulder stood like a 
sentinel of the fort of savage nature, just 
as the toiling carriage reached them from 
behind, just as they had completed the ninth 
day out from the gleam and the beer of the 
Hoboken ball-room, a neat little cottage of 
shiny white clapboards and bright green 
windows burst upon their sight, and Mr. 
Perkins exclaimed, , 

‘* We’re to hum !”’ 

The carriage drove up through the rude 
gate, at the inner end of whose top-rail 
hung a big balancing stone, and disappear- 
ed in a log shed beyond, which seemed 
meant fora stable. Through a smaller gate 
entered the two foot-travellers, and out of 
the white door of the cottage ran a girl of 
twenty years, with cheeks rosy as health 
itself, curls black as the crow’s wing and 
twice as shiny, a lithe, but full, ripe form 
of woman's middle height, big brown eyes, 
clear and joyful as a dark forest spring, and 
a pair of round bare white arms which she 
threw around the tall man’s neck, crying, 

“Oh father! father! I'm so glad to see 
To which that father replied with 





(To be Continued. ) 





Masterly Inactivity. 


Jerr. Da-vis-Inertia BE FROLICKIN’ IN!” 





UNCLE SAM AND A COERCIONIST. 
(Tb whom the old gentleman giveth his opinion freely about Fort Sumter.) 
Corrcionist.— What! and give them up Fort Sumter? shall the 
dastard word go forth, 
To affix such foul dishonor to the manhood of the North? 
Shall that brave and noble standard, never yet to shame u nfurled, 
Be torn down by traitor bandits, ’mid the jeerings of the world? 


Unciz Sam.—I say YES! my warlike nephew, and—if you will 
only try 

To cut short your highfalutin—I will strive to tell you why : 

In the first place then, good nephew, you can’t keep it if you 
would ; 

And the game ain’t worth the powder to attempt it if you could. 

In the second place—just tell me—have you ever paused to think 

Who they are that thus have brought us on to Ruin’s deadly brink? 

Are these men not all your Brothers? and—though frenzied folly 
reigns - . 

Till they seem to scorn, in madness, the blood flowing in their 


veins, 

Will you spread this foolish quarrel, and no further temper show 

Than if foreign foes and despots dealt the keen insulting blow? 

Just ee now that—in passion—your young boy should seize a 
nife 

And declare, if you approach him, he will take away his life! 

Would you try to grab the weapon? or would you, a parent kind, 

Try to lead the little scapegrace, by degrees, to better mind? 

If the youngster cut his thorax he’d be worse off of the two, 

But “ coercing” him to do it were no benefit to you ! 


Corrcronist.—But the world will think us cowards! 


Unctz Sam.—Let the world, sir, go to grass ! 

Unciz Sam can mind his business, or we're at a pretty pass. 

He's a Hero—not a Coward—who can claim the manly heart 
That, while shrinking from no danger, shuns a fratricidal part ; 








Party Interested.— 
SON, AND HERE AM I, A GETTIN’ MYSELF TOUCHED UP SPICY, AS IF THESE WAS TIMES TO 











Who can only view with horror his loved country overthrown, 
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A DAMPER. 


O ruunpeR! TuHEy’RE TALKING ’0 BUILDIN’ ANOTHER SraTE Pri- 





’Mid the wail of little orphans and the hapless widow’s moan ! 

Ask the man who calls you coward : what blood flowed on Bunker’s 
height? 

And what names were wrapped in glory at old Yorktown’s daring 
fight? 

Point to Lexington or Moultrie—to the Delaware !—Champlain! 

And then tell him: What your Fathers did, their sons can do 
again | 

That your arms in which, commingling, your brave Fathers’ life- 
blood flows, 

Never quail but when in Broraers you are doomed to meet your 
foes! 

No, my lad, a thousand Sumters formed of perfect chrysolite, 

Were indeed a sorry ransom for the first-drop spilled in fight! 

Let it go, my honest nephew, leave this little thing to me, 

For I know my Southern Hotspurs soon their fallacy will see, 

And discover all those scoundrels who, with fabricated lies, 

Have been filling them with anger, throwing dust into their eyes. 

In the meantime don’t imagine that I’m going, like an ass, 

To shoot cannons in my dwelling, just to shiver my own glass, 

You shall never see my Eagle. with its proud and dauntless breast, 

Go to work—like dirty buzzard —to pollute its own good nest; 

But I'll see yon hairbrained fellows come—before not very long— 

To shake hands, to ask my pardon, and confess you both were 
wrong. 


By our Theological Contributor. 
Why is the Maid of the Mist like Pride? 
Because it goeth before a fall. 

, ——, 

Un-Bear-able 
Bull-baiting as practiced at the Restaurants near Wall street. 
So 
Gratuitous Advice. 

Don’t take it. 
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EAST SIDE THEATRICALS. ! 
THE Broad- 


way houses 
have given 
the public im- 
mense quan- 
tities of Cen- 
tral Park, 
Seven Sisters, 
Nancy Syxkes 
and J. Caps. 
I suppose the 
Broadway 
houses have 
done this 
chiefly be- 
cause it has 
paid them, 
and so I mean 
no disrespect 
when I state 
that to me 
the thing be- 
came rather 
stale. Isighed 
for novelty. 
A man may 
stand stewed 
veal for sev- 
eral years, 
but banquets 
consisting ex- 
clusively of stewed veal would become uninteresting after a century 
orso. A man would want something else. ‘The least particular 
man, it seems to me, would desire to have his veal “biled,’’ by 
way of a change. So [, tired of the thread-bare pieces at the 
Broadway houses, went to the East Side for something fresh. I 
wanted to see some libertines and brigands. I wanted to see some 
cheerful persons identified with the blacksmith and sewing-machine 
interests triumph over those libertines and brigands, in the most 
signal manner. I wanted, in short, to see the Downfall of Vice and 
Triumph of Virtue. That was what ailed me. And so I went to 
the East Side. 

Poor Jack Scorr is gone, and Jo. Kimsy dies no more on the 
East Side. They've got the blood and things over there, but alas! 
they’re deficient in lungs. The tragedians in the Bowery and 
Chatham street of to-day dont start the shingles on the roof as 
their predecessors, now cold and stiff in death, used to when they 
threw themselves upon their knees at the footlights and roared a 
redhot curse after the lord who had carried Susan away, swearing 
to never more eat nor drink until the lord’s vile heart was torn 
from his body and ther-rown to the dorgs—rattling their knives 
against the tin lamps and glaring upon the third tier most fear- 
fully the while. 

Glancing at thespot where it is said Senator Bensamrn used to vend 
second-hand clothes, and regretting that he had not continued in 
that comparatively honorable vocation instead of sinking to his 
present position :—wondering if Jo. Kirsy would ever consent, if 
he were alive, to die wrapped up ina Secession flag :—gazing ad- 
miringly upon the unostentatious sign-board which is suspended 
in front of the Hon. Izzy Lazarus’s tavern ;—glancing, wondering 
and gazing thus, I enter the Old Chatham theatre. The pit is full, 
but people fight shy of the boxes. 

The play is*about a servant-girl, who comes to the metropolis 
from the agricultural districts, in short skirts, speckled hose, and 
a dashing little white hat, gaily decked with pretty pink ribbons— 
that being the style of dress invariably worn by servant-girls from 
the interior. She is. accompanied by a chaste young man in a 
short-tuiled red coat, who, being very desirous of protecting her 
from the temptations of a large city, naturally leaves her in the 
street and goes off somewhere. Servant-girl encounters an elderly 
female, who seems to be a very nice sort of person indeed, but the 
young man in a short-tailed coat comes in and thrusts the elderly 
female aside, calling her ‘‘ a vile hag.’’ This pleases the pit, which 
is ever true to virtue, and it accordingly cries ‘‘ Hi! hi! hi!” 

A robber appears. The idea of a robber in times like these, is 
ratherabsurd. The adroit robber would eke out a miserable sub- 
sistence if he attempted to follow his proféssion now-a-days. I 
should prefer to publish a daily paper in Utica. Nevertheless, 
here is arobber. He has been playing poker with his ‘‘ dupe,’’ 
but singularly enough the dupe has won all the money. ‘This 
displeases the robber, and it occurs to him that he will kill his 
dupe. He accordingly sticks him. The dupe staggers, falls, says 
‘* Dearest Exiza !’’ and dies. Cries of “hi! hi!’’ in the pit, while 








a gentleman with a weed on his bat, in the boxes, states that the 
price of green smelts is five cents a quart. His announcement is 
not favorably received by the pit, several members of which come 
back at the weeded individual with some advice in regard to liquid- 
ating a long-standing account for beans and other refreshments at 
an adjacent restaurant. 

The robber is seized with remorse, and says the money which he 
has taken from the dupe’s pockets, ‘‘scorches’’ him. Robber 
secks refuge in a miser’s drawing-room, where he stays for ‘‘ seven 
days.” There is a long chest, full of money and diamonds in the 
room. The chest is unlocked, but misers very frequently go off 
and leave long chests full of money unlocked in their drawing- 
rooms, for seven days ; and this robber was too much of a gentle- 
man to take advantage of this particular miser’s absence. By- 
and-bye the miser returns, when the robber quietly kills him and 
chucks him in the chest. ‘‘Sleep with your gold old man !” says 
the bold robber, as he melodramatically retreats—retreats to a 
cellar, where the servant girl resides. Finds that she was formerly 
his gal, when he resided in the rural districts, and regrets having 
killed go many persons, for if so be he hadn’t, be might marry 
her and settle down, whereas now he can’t do it, as he says he is 
‘“‘unhappy.” But he gives her a ring—a ring he had stolen from 
the dupe—and flies. Presently the dupe, who has come to life in 
a singular but eminently theatrical manner, is brought into the 
cellar. He discovers the ring upon the servant girl’s finger—ser- 
vant girl states that she is innocent, and the dupe, with the re- 
mark that he sees his mother, dies, this time positively without 
reserve. Servant girl is taken to Newgate, whither goes the rob- 
ber and gains admission by informing the turnkey that he is her 
uncle. Throws off his disguise, and like a robber bold and gay, 
says he is the guilty party and will save the servant girl. He 
drinks a vial of poison, says he sees his mother, and dies to slow 
fiddling. Servant girl throws herself upori him wildly, and the 
virtuous young party in a short-tailed coat comes in and assists in 
the tableau. Robber tells servant girl to take the party in the 
short-tailed coat 1nd be happy—repeats that he sees his mother 
(they always do) and dies again. Cries of ‘Hi! hi! hi!’’ and 
the weeded gentleman reiterates the price of green smelts. 

Not a remarkably heavy plot, but quite as bulky as the plots of 
the Broadway sensation pieces. 

Cheerfully yours, 
ALPHONSO THE BRAVE. 
Sine Taig eee et ana 


SIA FELICE 


Boston, March 9, 1861. 
“Dear V. F.— 
Is the following worthy of your incomparable Journal ? 


CONSOLING FOR §. C. 


Although Sumter has so weak a garrison, it is undeniable that Pickens has a 
Slemmer. 

‘A Provincial admirer of V. F. will be made happy by the inser- 
tion of the above, if it reaches your high standard.” 

It don't reach our high standard—nothing near it—but if Van- 
iry Farr can make one human being—and, above all, one Boston- 
ian—positively happy, by his own confession, in times like these— 
why let it go. Set it up—by all means! Well-a-way, oa how 
little does earthly happiness depend. One man sees only a certain 
sack of muslin, full of budding, palpitating beauty, between him 
and endless bliss—Messrs. Greetey, Wrrp, Raymonp, and the rest, 
think it lies in getting the Inside Track—our particular friend, 
Miss JosgerHine Hoops, believes it is attainable with that stupend- 
ous opal and diamond brooch for sale at Tirrany’s—and lo! here is 
a mortal who will be supremely blest if he can only see one little 
sorrowful nibble at a pun served up in these immortal pages. 

Set it, up by all means! The Sunday papers have done it some 
sixty-four times, and we shal] mortally offend the Septuagint of 
gentlemen who have sent it in to the Incomparable (that’s Us, you 
know,) iy all manner of shapes—boiled, fried and stewed. But 
no matter. You only knock out an I and put an E——Oh be happy, 
Provincial Admirer, and hold on to it, and in your prayers remem- 
ber Vanity Fair! 


Antithetic. 
Agreeable element in Landscape—Water-fall. 
Disagreeable ditto in Senate—Wig-fall. 


This is what our German calls Art und Unart, or a Nicety and a 
Nasty. 








Treason of the Darkest-Hair-Dye. 
TwiGas’s. 
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Hoosier —** Ha’ an cur?—auess not.; AIN'T HAD A HA’AR ON 
TO ME NIGH TEN YEAR, ALONG’O FEVERNAGUR. BUT MY HAT WANTS 
TRIMMIN’ UP A BIT—CUT AWAY !”’ 





AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


Rome, March Ist. 


Dear Vanity :—I am but a soldier, and like other soldiers, sim- 
ple, frank, modest and open-hearted. ' 

Wherefore, I find all this entourage of diplomacy into which I 
have been plunged, most wearisome and vexatious. I am forced 
to compromise, to dodge, to shuffle, to procrastinate, to play all 
sorts of fantastic tricks before high heaven, when a trusty blade 
and a sure eye might settle all difficulties in a tenth ot the 
time... 

However, my diplomatic life is about over. 
afar off. Ha, ha! 

M. La Guerronrére’s pamphlet has created a sensation here. Of 
course, it is Napotkon who speaks in La GueRRoNIERE's name. The 
following sentence occurs near the end of the document, and was 
inserted on account of a hint I gave Louis, in a letter I wrote him 
last month : 

Ttaly is liberated but not constituted, and the hindrance to its organi- 
zation is Rome !” 

As soon as Prus IX read these words, he fainted. On recovering, 
he sent forme... 

I went tohim... 

I found him pale and excited... 

He seized my hands warmly, and invited me to drink. 

... Generally, he is not very free with his potables. 

“My game is up,” he said; Iam a gone pontifical coon. Do 
not be surprised if I abdicate to-morrow. That is all. Think of 
me kindly. Good-bye.” 

He bowed me out before I could speak a word. 

That night, as I was entertaining a few friends in my chambers, 
my servant whispered me that ‘‘ a person’’ wished to see me priv- 
ately at the door. Fearing a plot against my life, I threw ona 
Scotch cap and military cloak, and cautiously feeling my way 
along the dark corridors, with a bowie-knife, I soon gained the 
street-door, where a person in the guise of a fishwoman was 
awaiting me. 

** Addio, amigo mio!’ said this apparent vender of shad; ‘I 
go...I fly... to seek the refuge, in your own fair land, that is 
denied me here !” 

I recognized Prus’s voice ! 


1 smell the battle 
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‘* Farewell, good Pontifex,’’ I replied : 
Be virtuous, and you will be happy.’’ 

He turned, took a fewsteps, halted, rushed back to me, embraced 
me, and burst into tears .. . 

My eyes dimmed. 

Then, pressing his hand, I begged him be calm. He dried his 
tears, picked up his carpet-bag and umbrella, and trudged off into 
the darkness 

From the expression of his back, as he went, I saw that he was 
broken-hearted ! 

Sic transit gloria Rome ! 

An idea struck me 

I returned to my friends, and told them that I was forced to 
leave Rome instantly, on asecret mission Then I packed my 
things, kailed a hack, and in an hour was cosily installed in the 
Quirinal.. . 

In Pope Pivs’ private chambers, upon my honor! 

Nota soul in Rome, save me, knew of His Holiness’ sudden flight. 
I popped quietly into his place; dressed myself in his purple and 
ermine; slept in his bed; ate his meals; ordered his servants 
about ; and, in short, became Pope Pius, to all intents and pur- 
poses... 

It was immense fun, I assure you. 

Every day I attended to the salvation of the world. I received 
petitions, consulted cardinals, appointed officers, signed treaties, 
and conducted all the affairs His Holiness formerly controlled. 
But, as I have said, diplomacy ill befits a frank and single-hearted 


‘‘ Hoboken awaits thee. 


- soldier, all too brave and guileless for the duplicity of a court ; so I 


became horribly tired on the third day of my pontificate. 

Then another idea struck me. 

To relieve the ennui ‘of business, I ordered Pruserra home for a 
long holiday ! 

‘The Superior of her convent didn’t see it, exactly, but people 
don't question the whys and wherefores of the Pupe’s actions much, 
I find; so the gracious and lovely Pivserra was at once installed 
in a magnificent suite of apartments in the Quirinal! 

(Ah, most ancient and lordly of palaces, never before have thy 
honored walls rung to the tones of love and the passionate mono- 
tone of the fond guitar !) 

I told Pruserra of her father’s absquatulation, and... God 
forgive me! ... said that he had deputed me to take his place. 

For two weeks, unalloyed happiness was ours. 

I came near being discovered on one occasion. Nothing but the 
most wonderful exhibition of faith, on the part of my valet, saved 
me. 

He entered my room by mistake, one morning, at an unusual 
hour, and found me in my natural character, instead of wrinkled 
and white-haired, as I always showed myself. . . thanks to a good 
knowledge of the theatrical art of ‘‘ making up.” 

‘* Gran Dio!” cried he ; ‘‘ Sire, you are a young man again !” 

At first I was startled into confusion, but recovering my self- 
possession, I smiled sweetly upon the astounded servant, 

‘* Yes, Atessanpro,’’ I said, ‘‘ it is a little miracle.’’ 

He believed it! 

At the end of a fortnight, I received a tremendous shock. 

As I was calmly smoking my bed-pipe, after having signed a 
batch of death-warrants, the door of my study opened, and in walked 
the real original Pope! 

‘*T was home-sick,’’ said he, ‘‘ and couldn’t stand it any longer. 
When I got to Marseilles, courage failed me, and I had to come 
back. What are you doing here?’ 

‘** T couldn’ tlet everything go to rack and ruin, Prvs,’’ said I ; ‘so 
I have taken your place, merely out of friendship to you.” 

‘* Very well, so far; but now I have returned, you had better 
let me resume my rights. Have the kindness to leave this 
room,”’ 

‘*Look here, Pius, I must have a week, in which to settle my 
affairs. After that, I will gladly restore your bothersome business, 
of which I am heartily tired, to you.’’ 

‘A week! I wil: give you an hour.”’ 

‘‘ An hour will suffice for me to get aboard my frigate. Then, 
beware of red hot shot und forty-six pound shells |”’ 

** Don’t be absurd.”’ 

“Then give me a week. Remember, ‘Italy ta liberated but not 
constituted, and the hindrance to its organizatiomis Rome!’ Shall I re- 
move that hindrance by bombardment? France will back me !” 

‘¢ Enough,’’ said the Pope ; “Take what time you need. Arrange 
your affairs. You are a wonderful man. I respect you.’’ 

So, in a few days more, I shall give up my present position to 
His Holiness. My first move was to send Pruserta back to her 
convent, before her father discovered her presence in the palace: 

The poor child wept bitterly, when we parted, and so did 


McArons. 
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PLEASING DOMESTIC INCIDENT. 
Freprrick AUGUSTUS, WHO HAS BEEN ENGAGED IN FOREIGN TRAVELS FOR FIVE YEARS, RETURNS UNEXPECTEDLY, BRINGING AN INTERESTING AND 


HAPPY FAMILY WITH HIM. 








AMUSEMENT; EXTRAORDINARY. 


Oh dear! O Lud, now! See here, all you people that take any 
interest in Astronomy, and hold Science to be the thing—read this 
from the Albany Argus : 


AMUSEMENTS. 
Dudlicy Observatory, 
O. M. MITCHEL, Director ; 
Open Daily, from9 to 11 A. M., and from 8 to 10 P. M. 
[Sundays Excepted. } 
{@” Tickets may be obtained from any of the Trustees. 


That's yourstyle! Something after this sort, we presume : 

‘* Walk up—walk up! Ladies and gentlemen, here you see the 
great, grand, glorious, and generally gorgetic meridian-circle which 
is put up here for the ladies and the little children bless their little 
hearts to handle. It was got up ladies and gentlemen by a man 
as was a terror to all nice people like you and who entirely mis- 
took the idea-for which this great Moral and Scientific Show-House 
was established having an idea that this great grand glorious 
and generally hifalutin instrument was to be used to measure 
meridian passages of stars and for various other thingumbobs an 
idea which I need not tell you ladies and gentlemen was _ perfecly 
absurd. And here you see the bewtiful arrangement of lightin’ up 
the interior with gas and a showin’ out of the spiders’lines white 
on a dark field and black on a light field and here you see the 
tremenjuous and highly efficacious arrangement of the threads 
which there is nineteen of ’em ladies and gentlemen sevingteen of 
‘em running up and down and two of 'em running crosswise walk 
up—walk up! 

Here also you see the great Tabulating Engine also procured by 
the aforesaid and before mentioned man namely which is to say 
Gould the terror of Trustees and of visiting-infant-schools and here 
ladies particularly you see the wonderful provisions of art for 
although this monster of depravity got up all these bewtiful engins 
at the expense of much labor and time and had determined to let 
nary an infant-school and nary a little child (which they are 





near to the kingdon of Hevn, mem) in to see’em yet ladies and 
particularly the little dears you perceive that nevertheless and not- 
withstanding here they be and you can handle ’em and pull ’em 
about (John grind out a few computations of the mean anomaly of 
Mars for the ladies.) Here you see ladies and gentlemen that this 
wonderful injine beats the Lightning Calculator all hollow and all 
you have to do is just to turn a crank and the figgers come tum- 
bling out like drunken soldiers out of a tavern at a trainin walk 
up—walk up! John stir up the Equatorial and show the ladies the 
spots on the sun which they is supposed to be pimples mem—which 
end shall you look through, mem ’—whichever end you choosesmem 
‘‘you pays your money and you takes your choice’ as the benign 
Shelley remarks. Bill see that the little dears blows their noses 
and don’t breath on the glasses. Walk up ladies and gentlemen 
and if you ain’t satisfied ask for your money at the door and I have 
no doubt you'll get it!” 

There! That’s something in about the style in which they do 
things there, I surmerise. A big plaything it is with pretty brass 
toys in it--eh, my little dears? ; 

Well, if Srerng and ARGELANDER and Besset and Encke and a 
few more, would only take a leaf out of your book, Messieurs the 
Director and Trustees, what a nice thing it would be for Science ! 
Oh, 80 nice ! 

Nursery Rhymes tor Charleston. 
Humpty Sumter had a great wall, 
Humpty Sumter got a great fall, 
President Lixcoin and all his men, 
Can’t get Humpty Sumter back again. 








O tempora, O Mires! 

M. Mrrés, the great banker in Paris, has burst up, and is now in 
the prison of Mazas. His pursuit of wealth, it seems, was nothing 
but a Mere race to the jail. If you don’t understand the pro- 
nunciation of French don’t read this joke. 





The Poetry of Trembling Flowers. 
Rose Terry—fied. 
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CRUISE OF THE POLLY ANN. 
BY ARTEMUS WARD. 


In overhaulin’ 
one of myold 
trunks the tother 
day, I found the 
follerin’ jernal of 
avyge on the 
starnch canawl 
bote, Polly Ann, 
which happened 
to the subscriber 
when I was a 
young man (in the 
Brite Lexington of 
yooth, when thar 
aint no sich word 
as fale) on the 
Wabash Canawl : 

(Mondy 2P. M.) 
Got under wa. 
Hosses not re- 
markable frisky 
at fust. Had to 
bild fires under 
’em before they’d 
start. Started 
at larst very suddent, causin the bote for to Jurch vilently and 
knockin me orf from my pins. (Saler frase.) Sevral passenjers on 
bored, Parst threu deliteful country. Honist farmers was to work 
sowin korn, & other projuce in the fields. Surblime scenery.— 
Large red heded gal reclinin on the banks of the Canawl, bathin 
her feet. 

Turned in at 15 minits parst eleving. 

Toosdy—Riz at 5 an went up on the poop deck. Took a grown 
person’s dose of licker with a member of the Injianny legislater, 
which he urbanely insisted on allowin me to pay for. Rote tearin 
threu the briny waters at the rate of 2 Nots a hour, when the boy 
on the leadin hoss shoutid, 

“* Sale hoe !” 

‘* Whar away?” hollered the capting, clearin his glass (a emty 
black bottle, with the bottum knockt out) and bringin it to his 
Eagle eye. 

‘**’ Bout four rods to the starbud,” screamed the boy. 

‘* Jes so,” screeched the capting. ‘ What wessel’s that air ?” 

‘The Kickin Warier of Terry Hawt, and be darned to you!” 

“I, I Sir!” hollered our capting. ‘‘ Reef your arft hoss, splice 
your main jib-boom, and hail your chambermaid! What’s up in 
Terry Hawt?” 

‘‘ You know Bill Spikes ?” sed the capting of the Warier. 

‘Wall, Ireckin. He kin eat more fride pork nor any man of 
his heft on the Wabash. He’s a ornament to his sex !”’ 

“Wall,” continued the capting of the Kickin Warier. ‘“ Wilyim 
got a little owly the tother day, and got to prancin around town 
on that old white mare of hi-in, and bein in a playful mood, he rid 
up in front of the Court ’us whar Old Judge Perkins was a holdin 
Court, and let drive his rifleat him. The bullet didn’t hit the 
Judge at all ; it only jes whizzed parst his left ear, lodgin in the 
wall behind him ; but what d’ye spose the old despot did? Why, 
he actooally fined Bill ten dollars for contempt of Court ! What 
do you think of that ?” axed the capting of the Warier, as he parst 
a long black bottle over to our capting. 

‘* The country is indeed in danger !’? sed our capting, raisin the 
bottle to his lips. The wessels parted. No other incidents that 
day. Retired to my chased coach at 5 minits parst 10. 

(Wensdy.) Rizarly. Wind blowin N.W.E. Hevy sea on and 
ship rollin wildly in consekents of peppur-corns havie bin fastened 
to the forrerd hoss’ tale. ‘‘ Heave two!’’ roared the capting to the 
man at the rudder, as the Polly giv a friteful toss. I was sick, an 
sorry ’d cum. “ Heave two!’ repeated the capting. I went be- 
low. ‘‘Heave two!” I hearn him holler agin, and stickin my hed 
out of the cabin winder, J hev. 

The hosses becum dosile eventually, an I felt better. The sun 
bust out in all his splender, disre ardless of expense, and lively 
Natur put in her best licks. We parst the beautiful village of 
Limy, which lookt sweet indeed, with its neat white cottages, 
Institoots of learnin and other evijences of civilizashun, incloodin 
a party of bald heded cullered men who was playin 3 card monty 
on the stoop of the Red Eagle tarvern. All, all was food 
for my 2 poetic sole. I went below to breakfast, but vittles 
had lost their charms. “Takesum of this,” sed theCapting, shovin 
a bottle tords my plate. ‘It’s whisky. A few quarts allers sets 
It’s a excellent 





me right when my stummick gits out of order. 
Tonic |’ 


I declined the seductive flooid. 














(Thuredy) Didn’t rest well last night on account of a uprore 
made by the capting, who stopt the Bote to go ashore and smash in 
the windows of a grosery. He was bro’t back in about a hour, 
with his hed dun up io a red hankercher, his eyes bein swelled up 
orful, and his nose very much out of jint. He was bro't aboard on 
a shutter by his crue, and deposited on the eabin floor, the passen- 
jers all risin upin their births, pushin the red curtains aside & 
lookin out to see what the matter was. ‘‘ Why do you allow your 
pashuns to run away with you in this onseemly stile, my misgided 
frend ?’”? sed a sollum lookin man ina redflannebmite-cap. ‘‘ Why 
do you sink yourself to the Beasts of the field ?” 

‘* Wall, the fack is,” sed the capting, risin hisself on the shutter, 
‘‘T’ve bin a little prejoodiced agin that grosery for sum time.— 
But I made it lively for the boys, Deacon! Bet yer life?’ He 
larfed a short, wild larf, and called forjhis jug. Sippin a few pints, 
he smiled gently upon the passengers, sed ‘‘ Bless you! bless you!”’ 
and fell into a sweet sleep. 

Eventually we reached our jerny’s end. This was in the days of 
Old Long Sign, be4 the iron hess was foaled. This was be4 steem- 
botes was goin round bustin their bilers & sendin peple higher nor 
a kite. Them was happy days when peple was intelligent & wax 
figger’s & livin wild beests wasn’t scoffed at. 

*‘Q dase of me boyhood 
I’m dreamin on ye now!” 


(Poeckry.) A. W. 


-™ aii 
Metallic Influences. 


President Fexron, of Harvard College, maintains that the use of 
steel pens has an injurious effect on the nerves of the arm, pro- 
ducing paralysis, or a feeling ot dulness. 

It is stated, in connection with the above, that the Hon. Epwarp 
Everett invariably uses steel pens for his lighter, airier, and more 
ephemeral productions—which accounts for the “feeling of dul- 
ness.”’ 

A collector of coins informs us that filling the trousers’ pockets 
with gold pieces—say eagles—and buitoning them up very tight, 
affects the heart to a sensible degree, rendering it callous to the 
kindlier emotions of humanity. The symptoms extend themselves 
to the fingers, which clutch convulsively toward the palm of the 
hand, reducing the sufferer to the morbid condition professionally 
expressed by the compound adjective ‘‘ close-fisted.’? Enthusiastic 
in the interests of science, we have resolved to test this matter 
thoroughly, with which view we have had a personal pair of panta- 
loons constructed with eight pockets and a fob. In order to pre- 
vent accidents from a rush of our contributors with the necessary 
gold pieces, we have caused the stairs leading to our office to be 
widened by an extension of several yards. Au pantalon renommé— 
try our eight pockets and a fob! 

—_ ~- 
Buchanan and his Fellows. 

‘* Besides distinguishing himself by commutiug the punishment of Judge 
VonpersmitH, of Philadelphia, President Brcnananx, just before he left Washing- 
ton, turned loose upon the World Jonny Quincy Apams FeLtows, of Buffalo, con- 
victed some time since of robbing the mails.—Zzchange. 

James has turned loose upon the world a-many more Fellows of 
the same family, all of whom would now be enjoying paret partout 
clothes, not of the fashionable kind—as well as Sing Sing hominy, 
if they were where Justice would put them. There were Coss-fel- 
lows, Froyp-fellows, and other hail-fellows well met—but there 
will come a day of reckoning when the Fellows will be called 
Felons, and so written in history forever. 

a ee 
The Coming Troubles. 


Among the sensation headings to Southern news in a late num- 

ber of a daily journal, we read the following : 
NortTHERN COMMERCE TO BE CRIPPLED! 

immediately below which ran this very suggestive line : 
PREPARATIONS FOR A GREAT Corn Crop! 

‘* Putting that and that together,” as the saying is, we see 
nothing before us but the impending destruction of the North in 
Toe Toe. 

2 —E—— 
Geographical 

Why are the people of New Orleans the most despondent in the 
country ? 

Because they are naturally so Down at the Mouth. 


Horace Greeley’s Motto 


The Pen is mightier than the Seward ! 
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SCHURZ! 





HEM! 

Schurz dich Gretiel! Fly around, oh, Germania, for Cart ex- 
pects to travel. Exp¢cts Sardinia as the price of his preaching, and 
exactly nothing less ! 

Now to the laborer belongs, in the opinion of many, not only his 
hire, but a present over and above, if he does his work in style, 
wherefore Cart Scuurz—albeit his speeches for the Republican 
cause were not basely unpaid for—may perhaps deserve, from the 
liberality of Old Ape, ‘‘something good.’’ Something first rate, 
if you please. Something which will give the revenue of the 
Dutchiest of Duchies, and far ahead of a one-horse principality 
Over There. But not a foreign mission. 

No—not a foreign mission. Gott bewahr ! 
Mrs. Fietcuzr. That you can’t have! 

Because why? Why, because Cart Scnurz, the Illustrirte Zeitung, 
now before us, says that you’re under condemnation of Death out 
there in Deutschland. Big Thing for you, Cart. Rope, you 
know—slippernoose round the gurgler—chokes like averydings. 
To be sure, it was all for Liberty—or rather Fretheit—and you're 
an exiled patriot. But wouldn’t it be just as polite—all things 
considered—to send some gentleman out among the princes and 
potentates who hasn’t got a rope round his neck. ‘To be sure 
*twould be a great crow for you—a very great crow—to sail back 
in glory whence you run like a good fellow—but ’twould be death 
for us. Grim and sudden. 

Cart Scuurz, we believe you’re a brick—the way you got old 
Kinxet out of Spandau and over Germany, shows that. In fact, 
we Know you're a smart fellow. Now don’t you think it would be 
more proper and becoming to simmer down, and take what the 
Americans are willing to give you asa bonus for your services? 
Don’t bea Germaniac now. Be modest, and you'll make more in 
the end. 

‘*Scnurz!’’ Folks call it Shirts in English, though it means an 
apron, and already one contributor cries out ‘‘ il faut laver son linge 
chez lui’’—that is to say, we ought to wash our soiled linen at home. 
Stay home, Scuurz, and be washed with some other Soap than 
Sardinian. 


Anything but that, 


—— 





By our Stuttering Poet. 
T-t-t-t-reason’s out! T-t-t-t-ruth men hate, 
Now b-b-b-rave meets brave with ‘' As!-sass !-ass! innate !” 
Alas the d-d-day !-the m-mum-manifestation, 
When J-Jaw-Jonatuan stands for Ass-ass-assy-Nation ! 


Wood for Sale. 
Apply to the Mayor’s.office. 














GRAND CONCERT. 
By THe Nationat Musicat Soctery. 





The Management take great pleasure in announcing to the pub- 
lic of Washington and elsewhere, a series of one Grand Concert, in 
aid of the Treasury Department. 

Many distinguished gentlemen have kindly volunteered their 
valuable services for the occasion, and the Management beg leave 
to present the following programme, with the hope that it will be 
found instructive as well as amusing. For particulars concerning 
tickets, time, etc., see small bills : 


PROGRAMME. 


Parr I. 

1. Grand Fantasia and Medley ; ‘‘The Ride by Night ;’’ intro- 
ducing ‘‘ Blue bonnets over the (Pennsylvanian) border,’’ * T'ak your 
auld cloak about ye,’’ and other popular airs. 

ORCHESTRA. : 
2. Romanza; ‘‘ The President to his predecessor :’’ 
‘* When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 
‘lo sever four years !’’ 
Pror. A, Linconn. 
3. Reply to the Above : 
* It may be four years, or it may be forever !” 
J. B. 


4. Glee; ‘‘ Hark, ’tis the Indian Bords!’’ 
Fioyp and Balttey. 


5. “ The Soldier’s Tear.’’ 
Mason ANDERSON. 


(Two Sharps.) 


6. Patriotic Song; 


tree !’’ 


‘The Palmetto :’’ ApRranaM, spare that 


Jerr. Davis. 


7. Marche Militaire: ‘‘The Heights of Apranam.’’ (For His 
Own Trumpet.) 


Pror. A. Lincouy. 


8. ‘*The Dance of Death ;’’ Finale on a Single String. 
{GENERAL TwiGGs. 


9. Comic Song ; ‘* There was an Old Woman.”’ 
GeneRAL SANDFORD. 


Parr II. 
1. Romanza; ‘‘ The Republican Editor to the Cabinet .” 


‘* Would I were with thee !” 
Horace GREELEY. 


2. Canzonet; ‘‘The Custom-House Clerkship,’? (Words and 
Music by A Gentleman of this City) : 
“Some love to roam o'er the white sea foam 
To a foreign ministry ; 
But a cosy stand with the cash in hand, 
Is the sinecure for me!’ 
Tue Avrnor. 


3. Songs of the Old Bourbon; ‘‘ Ah, don’t mingle !’’ and ‘The 
Mellow Horn.” 


J. B. 
4. Fantasie pour la Jewsharp ; ‘‘ Les douleurs d’ Onésime.’’ 
Rabbi RapHatt. 


5. Aria; ‘‘I dream of my Fatherland.’’ 
Kari Scuurz. 
6. Lament; motifs écosses : 
‘*O where, and O, where has the Wheatland laddie gone?’ 
(Bagpipe and accompaniment.) 
Pror. J. G. BEennert.; 
7. Aria, from the Oratorio of ‘‘ Herod ;’’ “‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren !” 
Commissioners OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
8. Andante Pastorale ; ‘‘ We Lie in Clover.’’ (Quartette.) 
THE CORRESPONDENTS OF THE LEADING Darxies. 


9. Oratorio Selection ; ‘‘ Behold, I am Black, but comely !” 
Ex-Attorney-General Brack. 


The performance will close with a grand scena and chorus; the 
Conspiracy scene from Vespré Siciliani, given by a large number of 
‘* bankers, merchants, iawyers,’’ and others. 
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To Be Let, a Loan. 


South Carolina wants $675,000, ‘‘ For the 
military defence of the State.” Fora month 
the Charleston Mercury and Courier have 
published the advertisement—but nobody 
has answeredit. Strange thata State which 
has made a tempest in a tea-pot cannot Raise 
the Wind sufficiently to bring down the 
Dust. The Alabamians enjoy better credit, 
for they assert that if the worst comes to 
the worst, with French Leave, they will 
have a Credit Mobile-ier. Somebody let 
them alone! 


_— 





Cons. 


What old Buck enjoys at Wheatland. 
Odium Cum Dignitate. 


Why should we expect Lincotn to encour- 
age “Southern Institutions ?”’ 

Because being a rail-splitter himself he 
will hardly interfere with the Custom of 
Opening the Posts. 

Why are the Seceding States like the 
Plagues of Egypt? 

Because Seven Went Out, and ‘‘they were 
exceeding grievous to be borne with.’’ 


eh 





Bayardistic. 


The accomplished roving Editor of the 
Tribune, being attacked by banditti in a 
lonely spot a few miles from Rome, to the 
question ‘‘ where do you live ? is reported to 
have proudly replied Civis Romanus sum— 
I’m a Roam-er 











INCIDENT FOR A BOOK OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
Bordering on Despair. Waiter.—Haur a pozen Bive Potnrers ror Numper Tures! 


The Border States on the Cotton States. British Tourist.—Pointer! By Jove!—Tury EAT poGs HERE! Tue Savaaegs! 
Ler ME TAKE A NOTE OF THAT! 




















THE STRAWBERRIES. 
A Summer Picture. 


The garden was filled with odors, 
From jasmin and heliotrope, 
And the tender moss-rose muffled, 
In its beautiful velvet cope, 
White currants like beads of amber, 
Strung upon sea-green silk, 
Mingled their spicy clusters’, 
With snowberries white as milk. 


I watched her plucking the strawberries, 
And bending over the bank, 
Where the large red fellows lay hiding, 
As if from her search they shrank, 
And when she bit them she opened 
Lips ripe and red as they— 
Ah! if I had been the strawberries 
I would not have hidden away! 


“Are you not fond of strawberries? 
Why dont you pluck and eat? 
See, here is a noble fellow 
Juicy, and red and sweet. 
Dont stand there looking so solemn 
As if you thought ’twas a sin 
To eat of such delicate morsels, 
But open your mouth and begin.” 


“ Ah! Imogen dear,” I answered, 
“T care for no fruit but one. 
*Tis as ripe and red as this strawberry, 
And as full of the blood of the sun. 
But you selfishly hold it from me 
Nor offer me even a part.” 
“« What is this fruit?” she questioned. 
“This fruit,” I said, “is your heart !” 








The strawberry dropped from her fingers, 
And she stretched out her little hand, 
And I knew that instead of the fruit, it held 
The sweetest heart in the land. 
So we left the strawberries lying 
Jn their shadowy leaves that day, 
And silently walked in the garden, 
While the long hours stole away. 
disks Se: 
La Cordaire. 


Vanity Farr finds, in a letter from Paris, published in several 
Legitimist journals in the departments, that 

“ A deputation, composed of about 150 young men of the law and medical 
schools, waited on Pere Lacorparr®, at the Carmes, to express to him their con- 
gratulations on his speech in the French Academy. The illustrious Dominican, 
though much fatigued after his exertions of the previous day, returned thanks 
in an animated speech ; concluding with the following words :—“I believe Iam a 
fervent Catholic, but I am certain that Iam an impenitent Liberal.” 

Good for the Pére. ‘‘Grandma—I think I should like to have a 
Testament, and I know—yes, I know, 1 should like to havea 
squirt !’’ 

“ — 
“No Place like Home.” 


Art itemizers inform us that Mr. Gzoras L. Brown has lately 
been at Niagara, making moonlight studies for a painting of the 
Falls in Winter. 

Are our New-York artists blind, or fast asleep, to the subjects 
waiting for them within Columbiad range of their studios? 

A month ago, and Mr, G. L. Brown might have painted the 
Falls in Winter, without going further than the Centra] Park 
on a skating day. 

eS ae 
Motto ot Roses. 
The Brahmins of the Flower-World—we spring from Budd. 
bere chitsahee aa 
A Pugilistic Adage. 
‘*The more Blowing the fewer blows.” 
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ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


HE city has 

been afilicted 

fora short time 

by a curious 

eruption, a 

breaking out 

of jewelry 

stores with 

large placards 

in their . win 

dows, inscrib- 

ed, “lake your 

Choice for One 
Dollar.’’ 

It is all very 

well to tell a 

fellow to take 

42, his Choice, but 

‘ Mo there is, in 

\ _—ithese windows, 

XS“ nothing Choice 

to take. 

Why should we, or any man, be anxious to possess various 
small fragments of brass, stamped in fantastic forms, and ‘‘ of no 
value except to the loser ?” 

These storekeepers announce their wares at Rare bargains, but 
we believe—we know, in fact, that this sort of bargain is greatly 
Overdone. 

Spvuyrentuyret, who is inclined to be metaphysical, says that the 
affair is based ona philosophical principle. Every man thinks 
that there are a few good articles and a great many bad ones in 
these One Dollar jewelry-mills : and Every man also thinks that 
he is shrewd enough to pick out the thing upon which the dealer 
makes no profit. Every man rushes in, then planks down his dol- 
lar, and carries off a—What-is-it?—a connecting link between 
brass and copper ! 

It is suggested, l:owever, that there is some gold in the rings, 
pins, brooches, lockets, pencil-cases, etc. etc., of the One Dollar 
shops. Oreide, the composition of which they are made, is said to 
give off, in vapor, when assayed, a faintly infinitesimal quantity 
of gold. That which remains, is infinitesimaliy less ! 

We know of a young lady, to whom some gentleman, more 
benevolent than judicious, presented a chain, bought as a ‘* Rare 
Bargain’ for one dollar. The maiden, having no rooted antipathy 
to ornaments of any kind, twined the chain about her neck. At 
night, when making her toilette de nuit, she observed a dark lead- 
colored ring about her snowy and swan-like throat, reminding her 
of Exsts Venner and some more of a young woman mentioned on 
page 55 of Aupricn’s last volumes of poems, who had 


“a a dark blue scar on her throat.”’ 


The next day, this young lady of the chain told a friend that 
the gold had been polished with whiting or something, that black- 
ened her neck. She was duly surprised to learn that it was only 
brass, aud thundering poor brass at that. 

The One Dollar jewels are, in fact, much inferior to the average 
of decent bell-pulls. 

The result of this explosion of jewelry is painful. Of course, it 
plays the dickens with the legitimate business, and the consequence 
is, that all the respectable stores have to inaugurate a One Dollar 
department, in which they sell as bad jewelry as anybody. The 
metropolis is inundated with it. The East Side absolutely gleams, 
glitters, glows, glares, shines, shimmers and scintillates with it. 
Every bookbinderess and ’prentice boy possesses a mass of trinkets 
that, in size and number at least, rival the Crown Jewels of many a 
kingdom. 

And they tell us that the country—the far and pleasing agricul- 
tural districts-—swarm with similar shops! Woe! woe to the Ar- 
cadian loiterer of the coming Summer! Awmarytus will shine in 
tawdry bracelets, and Dapunis will sport a hideous locket. A mon- 
strous mosaic will rise and fall upon the bosom of Paris, and the 
sheep will gaze in wonder upon the gorgeous guard-chain of their 
formosum pastor Coryvon ! 

But when the Summer has come and gone—when the moist air 
and earthy exhalations of the country shall have done their work, 
AmaryLuis will look with disgust upon a pile of greenish and 
odorous things, stained and blackened by verdigris, and say, with 
a regretful voice : ‘* These are my jewels !’” 

ee ee 


To Catch “Birds of a Feather.”’ 


Put tar upon the Twieas, and the feathers will stick to it of 
themselves. 
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MUSINGS ON THE MORNING PAPERS. 


BY OUR CENTEYARIAN,. 
No. II. 
‘* REUBEN TRAVELLER, a well-known citizen of Ottawa, Upper Canada, died last 
week, in the 81st year of his age.” 


He has gone to that undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
no traveller returns, 


‘¢The convicts in the penitentiary of Mississippi are engaged in manufacturing 
tents for the army of the State.”’ 


What kind of tents—Peni—tents ? 
**Sweetmeats for sale.’’ 
Sugar cured hams, we suppose. 


‘* The Norwalk Gazette advises its (office-seeking) friends to attend @ negro con- 
cert, assuring them that ‘ it will surely drive away the blues,’ ”’ 


Possibly they may drive away the Blacks also. 

“The Charleston and Savannah papers cry out against any duty on ice.’’ 

The fire-eaters must have the wherewith to cool their tongues. 

‘*Churth’s painting of ‘The Icebergs,’ now in progress, is a Great Work.”’ 

Yes—a Big Thing on Ice. 

**A Chip of the Old Block. Cadet Lane,son of Gen. Josepa Lang, has gone to 
Montgomery to offer his services to the Confederate States.’’ 


At the swing of the battle axe the chips will fly. 


; 
**A Hartford newsboy received a couple of eagles, last week, in mistake for a 


couple of pennies ; but he returned them honestly and promptly. His name is 
PARTRIDGE.”’ 


Partrinag perhaps was afraid the Eagles would dispose of him 
hereafter, and so he disposed of them now. 


“ What induced fair South Carolina to turn from the path of rectitude ?’’ 

Her Pal met her. 

‘*GrorGE E. BAKER, Esq., of Albany, N. Y., has been appointed to the disburs- 
ing clerkship of the State Department.’’ 

Perhaps Baker hopes that the bread he may cast upon the 
waters will return to him after many days. 

‘*The Cincinnatti Gazette styles the reign of ABE LINCOLN a ‘* new era.”’ 


Some deem it a Camera. To them its objects appear to be in- 
verted. 

“Texas is now formally out of the Union.”’ 

And so she was formerly. 

‘* Minnesota, it is said, furnishes the largest number of office-hunters.”’ 

But Minnesota is not to be made game of. 

“ Harp of a Thousand Strings.’’, 

Old Ase, whose chords are thumbed by every ‘‘wire puller,” and 
who is now ringing changes at every touch. 

© Spade Greg teet oo, 
Sink, Sank, Sunk. 

The Baltimore correspondent of the Tribune suggests that Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston, should hence- 
forth be known as the ‘* Cing Ports.” 

Now as the word cing is pronounced sank in French, and as there 
is but one step from that to the downright particeple ‘‘ sunk,” we 
should say that the word is applicable enough to ‘: ports’’ that are 
letting the water into the ship so fast. : 





A Con for these Warlike Times. 


Why isa soldier of the lowest grade, whose residence is in the 
barracks attached to the fort on Governor’s Island, like a brown- 
stone front house with all the modern conveniences, including 
water and gas, on Fifth Avenue? 

Because he is a Private Dwelling there. 

A—ah oh! Ephraim—bring the fans ! 





Pretty Close. 


Speeches in the Southern Confederacy Congress as reported by 
WitiAM SHAKSPEARE, Esq. 
Flourish—ordinance shot off—trumpets sound, and drums. 


‘‘A go’’ without which the pencil could not ‘‘make its mark.” 
Plumb—ago. 
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PRIMPENNY FAMILY. 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 


(ConrTINUED. ) 


CHAPTER XII. 


At the bachelor establishment, Teague and Mr. Muffles kept 
house very well together for three or four days after Mr. Prim- 
peony’s disappearance. That gentleman had never proposed any 
such strict limits to his residence, since either his servant or his 
friend had known him, that they were alarmed by his being absent 
for several nights in succession. They simply looked for him, 
and when they did not see him, Mr. Muffles ordered a brace of 
broiled quail for supper, while Teague danced his favorite lilt in 
the basement entry, both as certain that nothing was to be done 
but wait, as you and I are similarly disposed in regard to the next 
shower. 

But when the number of solitary suppers and unapplauded lilts 
had increased to the number of three or four, when Mr. Muffles 
returned night after night from Peter Chillgrin’s and found not 
even a note in the well-known hand awaiting him, when Teague 
became so wearied with blacking the half-soled boots, and brush- 
ing the seedy coats of his master’s indigent deputy that he began 
to think very small potatoes of himself, and wonder whether his 
past prosperity were not all a dream out of which he had waked 
into a wilderness devoid of new calfskin and broadcloth, then 
both the friend and the servant had a consultation together. The 
result of this was Mr. Muffles’ delegation to Isaiah Primpenny, to 
confer with him upon the subject of the missing young man. 

‘*Who are you, sir?” was the first request propounded at the 
coat-scuttle establishment, for the credentials of the delegate. 

‘‘T am Mr. Muffles, sir,” was the answer. 

‘*Muffles? Yes, the gentleman who studies law at Mr. Chill- 
grin’s. You make illustrations, sir! Illustrations, when you 
should be at your profession. I've seen ’em. Allow me, though 
an old man whose opinion is worth nothing whatever to young 
ones, to say that you'd better stop drawing, and mind the law. 
I’m very much afraid sir, that you have been instrumental in my 
son’s recent ruin. Yessir! he is ruined! Good for nothing but 
to dance and sing fala! I mourn over it, but I can’t help it. 
Now, you sir, you, have no father behind you, nobody to back you 
up and keep you from being the beggar you are trying to be, 
Stuyvesant happens to have. But if you havn’t led him, and I 
hope, merely hope, I say, that you havn’t—then don’t follow him. 
He’s gone, is he? Well, he'll be back in time. It’s only one of 
his sprees. Good day, sir.”’ 

“Stolid and revolting parent!” said Mr. Muffles, as he left the 
door of the coal-scuttle shop. ‘‘Thank heaven, 0 my venerable 
father, that I laid you in the grave in my infancy! I might have 
grown up to see you such a man as that! I am spared that 
infamy !” 

Mr. Muffles now took into consideration the question whether 
he could return to live upon the hospitalities of the absent Stuy- 
vesant, hospitalities which came second hand from that friend’s 
unnatural father. He arrived at the conclusion that in honor he 
could not. He had no idea when Stuyvesant might return, in- 
deed doubted whether, having been so long away without sending 
word, he would return at all, and most lugubriously revolved in 
his mind suspicions of foul play which seemed never to havo 
entered the elder Primpenny’s brain. He therefore, like all men 
in desperation of where to go or what to do, bought a Herald and 
pitched into its advertising columns. Selecting the most eligible 
boarding-place out of several hundred offered, he went to it and 
secured the room, so favorite to his pocket, on the fourth floor 
back. Indeed for a long time, life to Mr. Muffles, had taken the 
form of a succession of fourth floors back, until he began to regard 
fourth floor back carried to an infinite power as the. proper 
symbol for an eternal state of existence. Having made this 
arrangement, and ordered the baggage express to call at the bache- 
lor establishment for his traps, he returned to advise Teague that 
he need no longer provide broiled quail for him. Teague was sur- 
prised, as Irishmen always are out of politeness. Indeed if you 
should tell an Irishman that Brian Borrhu was dead, or that he 
was orphaned of his great, great, great, great grandfather, or that 
the Queen had concluded not to remove the Cathedral of St. Paul’s 
to Dublin, he would be sure to reply, ‘‘ Faix and d'ye tell me so?’ 
But beyond this surprise, Teague was not greatly moved. He 





wished all sorts of good luck to Mr. Muffles, hoped to see him soon 
prisintly, which could not be long off, since his master would be 
back dhiractly, and being deterred by none of Mr. Muffles’ feelings 
of aristocratic honor, determined to keep his place till he was 
ordered out of it. 

Mr. Muffles suffered from the honorable necessity to which he 
sacrificed himself, more than tongue can tell. But need any man 
who has been in love be told how much? The breaking up of his 
ties with Stuyvesant seemed to possess an eternal meaning of 
despair with regard to those higher ties which bound him to Stuy- 
vesant’s sister. The words of the old man seems like the knell of 
doom. Strange! How progressive young people seem—how radi- 
cal and careless of these old conservative muffs, so long as they 
remain light-hearted and fancy-free! ‘The word of an old gen- 
tleman is no more valuable to them than asmall boy’s. But when 
these young people fall in love —Ah! what power there is in an 
old man’s single syllable. The venerable party immediately be- 
comes a Cluck-Tower of Destiny, they watch his face, they tremble 
at the movement of his hands, and when he strikes, they hear 
Hell or Heaven in the sound. Then is it that the venerable party 
has his revenge over the progressive tendencies of youth. Is not 
the fact of old gentlemen’s having daughters one of the retributive 
arrangements of nature? Conservatism to the end keeps in its 
trembling hand the rein of one curb bit, remorselessly to use it on 
the youthful age, Conservatism’s pretty girl ! 

‘‘Stop drawing and mind the law!” Abandon an immediate, 
easy, and fascinating success for a life-long struggle through swamps 
and briars! This was the advice of Mr. Primpenny Senior. and 
before Mr. Muffles could follow it into anything like the barest 
competency, the daughter of Mr. Primpenny Senior would be a 
stubby, stolid, merchant's middle-aged wife, and the mother of five 
or six agonizingly matter-of-fact children! ‘Stop drawing and 
mind the law!’’ ‘There spoke that particular Clock-Tower of D-s- 
tiny represented by Isaiah Primpenny. Every clang of its stroke 
seut a thrill of madness through Mr. Muffles’ inmost abysses. As 
he left the door of Stuyvesant’s bachelor establishment, he felt 
like a gentleman who from unselfish motives has pushed away 
his last plank, and is swimming through a winter sea to a desert 
island fifty miles off, without so much asa paper of tobacco in 
his pantaloons pocket. 

The thought at first struck him that he would blow his brains 
out. But again, would he not need them quite as much in the 
world to come, where he did not know his way in the least, as in 
this world, where he was more or less acquainted with it? Drown 
himself? Yes, and be picked up by the Harbor Police, to have 
Lottie Primpenny read the inquest on him in next morning's 
Tribune! And hanging had always seemed to him a mode of 
getting out of the world, proper only to the vulgar masses, a sort 
of third class carriage into the Unknown. 

Eventually the ebullient and felo-de-se stage of sentiment was 
followed by a quieter melancholy. Mr. Muffles was still desperate, 
but his desperation took the form of longing to cast itself at the 
beloved feet—tell his love—acknowledge that it was hopeless, and 
then, with a request to meet him in the regions where love was 
never thwarted, say fifty years hence, or some mere bagatelle of 
that kind, to depart into a distant country-place, and live secluded 
from ali eyes, as the rural correspondent of a city newspaper. 
All this deemed quite possible, even painfully pleasing to Mr. 
Muffles, as he directed his steps toward the avenue. 

Reaching Isaiah’s house he discovered that Miss Lottie was in. 
He sent for her and remained in the parlor, arranging his right 
hand glove so that he could take it off in a moment when he 
heard her footsteps in the hall. He also studied the pictures with 
an interest which he had never felt before. Miss Primpenny’s 
grandfather hung over the mantel-piece, redolent of bald-headed 
benignity, and Mr. Muffles wondered whether an old gentleman 
who looked so kind in oil might not have done something for him 
in common life, had he lived to this distressing emergency. He 
asked himself, too, what several other ladies and gentleman on 
canvass would have thought of him as a connection by marriage, 
supposing them now extant and that utopian blessedness possible. 
There was a little cabinet picture of Mr. Primpenny’s country-seat 
at Rye, which depended from crimson cords by the side of the 
folding-door, and oh! to think that he should never smoke cigars 
on that charming verandah, with Mrs. Muffles, née Primpenny, 
enjoying the flavor of the weed on that rustic settee by his side ! 
Thus he managed to torture himself very comfortably till Miss 
Lottie came down. To torture one’s self while in love, is a com- 
fort which nobody but a brute would think of denying any young 
man. 

Miss Primpenny ran into the room with an empressment which 
was perfectly agonizing. She was not pale, she was rosier than 
usual. Would she not have been somewhat haggard and miser- 
able-looking about the eyes if she had been really in love with 
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him? Or was that rose-flush a blush of conscious tenderness? 
With such questions Mr. Muffles agonized himself still more. 

‘* What is the matter with Stuyvesant? why hasn’t he been 
over to see us ?’’ was one of Lottie’s first questions. Could Mr. 
Muffles wring that young heart with anguish by telling her why ? 
No! He replied that the young man had gone off on a visit, he 
supposed, to some friends at the South, and would not be back for 
a week or two. 

**And so. I suppose,’’ said Lottie, ‘‘ you’re keeping house for 
him in the mearwhile. How nice that must be! I think I’d like 
to have a bachelor—I mean, an old-maid-establishment, of my 
own—close by, you know, where I could drop in on my mother 
every day.’’ 

: oe was keeping house for Stuyvesant,’’ said Mr. Muffles, pen- 
sively. : 

** You don’t mean to say you’ve had any falling out—brother 
and you ?’”’ asked Miss Lottie, with visible apprehension. 

‘*No, Miss Primpenny ; we are the best, the dearest of friends. 
But I cannot consent, while your brother is absent, to accept of 
hospitalities which come, indirectly, from your father—so long as 
I am not sure that he likes me, as well as, Stuyvesant.’’ 

‘* You mustn’t mind Father's way,’’ said Miss Primpenny, decid- 
edly. ‘* He’s the sweetest, kindest of men—though he sometimes 
speaks very brusquely. If he bas said anything—I don’t know 
that he has, but if he has, it’s only because he's troubled by busi- 
ness matters. e has a great deal to do, and you mustn’t let any- 
thing he may say make you dislike him. You won't, will you?” 
askéd Miss Primpenny, with such a sweet look of entreaty, 
that Mr. Muffles would have answered ‘‘no,’’? as he did, if the 
request had been not to mind jumping out of a fifth story win- 
dow. 

At the sight of this bewitching expression—this sweet pursed 
mouth—those winsome, longing eyes—which he had seen in dreams 
on the face of his wife—Mr. Muffles passed the dread sticking point 
of lovers. He was wrought to the highest pitch of the love-mad- 
ness—where a man must utter himself, or go'down forever into 
silence. 

‘* Miss Primpenny !’’ sigheS he, ‘‘I can do anything for you! 
Your father may like me or not—but if it were death to love you, 
I could not help it! I must love you. I have done it a long time— 
I do it. stiJl—do you love me ?” 

With these words, Mr. Muffles took in his hands the plump; fair 
fingers of Miss Primpenny, and looked into her face with a devour- 
ing earnestness. 

Miss Primpenny, for a round, rosy little girl, was much agitated. 
Mr. Muffiles could hear her heart beat audibly—away up in her 
little white throat that heart beat—and its sound, though 
painful beyond measure, was infinitely more delicious than the 
clang of that venerable Party who represented the Clock of Des- 
tiny. 

“Mr. Muffles,’? said she, timidly, when she could regain her 
voice, ‘‘ you come upon me asa surprise. I don’t know what to 
say, nor to think. I am very young—I have not known you 
long—and I must help my own ignorance by—talkiog to my— 
mother.”’ 

‘* But are you angry with me? Oh! you are not” — 

“* No—not angry—only frightened. Do not think I am angry— 
do not!’’ and again, with that puzzled look on her face, there 
mingled the expression of entreaty, uttered by the pursed sweet 
mouth, and the winning eyes. 

Mr. Muffles had no heart to press the matter further. He had 
prepared a long, despairing speech to follow his declaration. He 
could not make it! He could not say, ‘‘I shall never see you 
again—but remember me during the next fifty years, while you in 
your ermine roll in an emblazoned carriage, and I, in a suburban 
garret, cherish your image, a heart-broken and wretched man.”’ 
Lottie was suffering enough already ; if the re-t were to be suffered, 
she could supply it from her own imagination. So} he kisséd her 
finger-tips with a gallantry which sent such a strange thriil to her 
heart as she had not felt since the day she tried the galvanic bat- 
tery in the Philosophy elass at boarding-school, and bade her good- 
uz. An ordinary friendly good-bye, into which he was not so self- 
ish as to infuse any suspicion of the word ‘‘ forever,’’ and then Mr. 
Muffies departed to his new fourth story back. 

While this passage in the life of two young people was going on 
in New-York, Mr. Primpenny, as you remember, was on his mys- 
terious way to the cottage among the mountains. 

Upon his reaching there, as related in our last chapter, he was 
received with most sincere, though homely cordiality. For his 
supper, he found no variation from the usual farmer fare of bread 
and milk, and cold salted provisions, save a brace of grey squir- 
rels, roasted, which had been shot for the occasion by the hired 


n. 
When the sun had been down two hours, and Mr. Primpenny, 





if he were in New-York, would be just going to dinner, Melissa 
brought a long tallow candle, lighted it at the great wood-fire, 
and, handing it to Mr. Primpenny, told him that she had attended 
to his bed-chamber herself, and hoped he would find it comfortable. 
At the same time, Melissa’s father rose from his big chair, whose 
seat was of braided birch-bark strips, and volunteered to pilot Mr. 
Primpenny into his berth. 

‘Yon don’t mean to say you’re going to bed now ?’’ said Mr. 
Primpenny, incredulously. 

‘*Sartinly’’—replied the tall man; ‘ it’s past eight o’clock— 
we're very tired—and we've got work to do in the mornin’.”’ 

We have work to do! How strangely that we fell on the ear 
of Mr. Primpenny! When had he ever done any work? What 
had he to do with anything save to consume the product of other 
people’s work in the way that best suited his own fancy? But 
without seeking an alternative where there evidently was none, he 
squared hinself to his circumstances, and followed Mr. ——what 
was his name? up toa tiny little bed-chamber, where the fore- 
post bedstead was of the plainest pattern of stained cherry, but 
the bed-clothes scrupulously neat, and the mattrass, though of 
husk, looked like a pure, white snow-bank which has become ec- 
centrically warm, without melting. In this room Mr. Blank left 
him, with a cordial good-night. 

As soon as his guide had retired, Mr. Primpenny began hunting 
around him for an indication of his whereabouts. But here, as 
on board the sloop, he was completely baffled. The indelible ink 
marks on the towels had been cut out, and their place neatly 
darned or patched. So it was with all the cotton or linen of the 
bed appointments. ‘The books in the little hanging library of the 
apartment had been served exactly like those in the cabin of the 
sloop. Wherever a volume had once ed a record of name, 
date, or place, its fly-leaf had been torn out. Thus, as Mr. Prim- 
penny looked out of his bed-room window on the sighing pines 
and spectral birches of that mid-forest night, he had no more idea 
where he was than if he had been washed ashore from a wreck in 
the South Pacific. There is a comfort in utter helplessness —espec- 
ially to a man who has never done any work. He is as well off as 
the most industrious man. Thatisacomfort to him. Again, his 
past experience leads him to believe that all wili go nicely in the 
end. That is another comfort—one which the man who has always 
struggled with adverse fortune can know nothing about. So Mr. 
Primpenny retired to rest, and in ten minutes was as sound 
asleep as I hope you and I will be at one o'clock to-morrow mor- 
ning. 

I shall be spinning this recital to an intolerable length if I fol- 
low Mr. Primpenny through all the various occurrences of his resi- 
dence on these unknown mountains. 

I will simply say that on the first morning of his awaking there, 
he heard the strong bass voice of his captor singing ‘‘ Breakfast !’’ 
and after partaking of that meal by candle-light, was presented 
with a stout pair of overalls and a hickory shirt, which were all 
the easier to put on, when he found it was expected of him, for 
the fact that Melissa informed him she had made them herself. 
His guardian then conducttd him into the woods, gave him an au- 
gur, and showed him how to bore maple trees. The sap was al- 
ready beginning to run into buckets which the hired man had 
placed there before, and Stuyvesant tried in vain to recollect his 
earlier geography, that he might get some idea of the particular 
parallel of latitude in which people would be likely to make ma- 
ple sugar at this season of the year. 

Later in his residence on the mountains, he learned to plough. 
At first his efforts were as awkward as they were natural—but 
eventually he became able to hold, with considerable dexterity, an 
instrument which he had heretofore regarded as the very extreme 
symbol of laborious degradation. 

Whether he were in the field or the wood, the tall man never 
once lost sight of him. Indeed, from the beginning, he gave 
Stuyvesant to understand that the first attempt he might make 
to escape would be followed by recapture, and stricter supervision. 
But if he only contented himself for a little, all this mystery 
would be cleared up in the end ; and furthermore, he would not 
be sorry that it had happened. There was such an air of kind- 
hearted assurance and friendly resolve about the man, that Stuy- 
vesaut was fain to receive all he said for granted. 

There was another reason why the young man felt more satisfied 
with accepting his circumstances as he found them—and quietly 
turned farmer without making the fierce struggle which he would 
have supposed himself likely to, bad his present predicament been 
prophesied to him during his residence iu New-York. Every eve- 
ning, when hé returned from the field and doffed his working ap- 
parel, he found waiting for him one of the loveliest girls he had 
ever seen. Melissa not only had his supper ready, but in the most 
unostentatious and unconscious way, was willing to talk to him 
and sing for him. He grew so accustomed to her fresh, handsome 
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face at the doorway on his return—her brisk, 
housewifely motions, that he fell into the 
way of expecting her, of sitting by her side 
till bed-time, of enjoying her fine, sweet, 
rural voice, and, before long these pleasures 
quite replaced those of his nightly opera and 
billiards. The girl was strangely grammati- 
cal—her tones were singularly well modu- 
lated by a natural lady-likeness—and he 
could not understand how these facts came 
of the district school, where, she told him, 
she had received her only education. Nor 
did they——fot nine-tenths of them, at least, 
were born of Woman's delicate nature. 

One Sunday, after the tall father of Melissa 
had read the service, excising himself for 
not taking his little family to church, on the 
ground that it was too tar off to’ get back 
from by ‘‘ milkin’-time’’—he left the two 
together in the kitchen of the cottage. A 
pleasantly smouldering fire, just sufficiently 
warming the room, which hardly needed 
any fire at all to aid the bland glances of the 
growing spring, was burning on the big 
heath-stone. Melissa and Stuyvesant were 
sitting on birch chairs, a little way from it 
—both of them thoughtful—and one, at 
least, distrait. This last was Stuyvesant, 
who, singularly enough, was still the first to 
speak, alter the tall man had departed. 

“* Melissa,”’ said he, ‘‘ Isuppose you can’t 
properly tell me where I am ?” 

‘No, Mr. Primpenny, I can’t—I really 
can’t. I must obey my father, and he has 
told me not to.” 

‘* Then, I won’t ask you. I won't even 
ask you what your last name is. But can 
you tell me when I shall have any news 
from home? I have been treated in such a 
strange way, that if I weren’t kindly treated 
at the same time—if I hadn’t a fecling, from 
your father’s knowing my name, and other 
indications, that all this was some queer 
freak of my father’s—some surprise that he 





VANITY FATR. 


RE THE POWERS, WHY DON'T THEY COME TO THE DOOR ! 
MALONY LAVING SICH A NICE JOB AS THIS ! 





SNOW GO. 


Bur you pon’r catcH Pat 
! 





means to spring on me—I would certainly 
have made a great row long ago. I think now that it must be all 
ajoke. I have thought so for some time. But can't you tell me 
when it’s coming to an end? I have been here now six weeks. 
I have done things that I never would have believed it possible 
forme todo. And I am pretty sure, that if it isn’t explained— 
I shall make the row to-morrow.”’ 

“ Mr. Primpenny, I have had nothing to do with all this busi- 
ness! Do believe me, that I havn't! I’m ashamed of it—but I 
can’t help it—I must mind my father. I can tell you that he 
means no harm to you—that nobody does. It was my advice, 
when I heard tell of it, not to undertake it at all. But my father 
is an old friend of your—of the person, I mean, who's at the bot- 
tom of it all. That person has lent my father money to pay off a 
mortgage on his farm. A great deal of money! ‘I'wo thousand 
dollars ! and so, father felt himself in honor bound to do all he 
could for his friend.’’ 

Mr. Primpenny opeued his eyes wider, and drew his chair nearer 
to that of the fresh, sweet young mountaineeress, who said all 
that she did with visible pain. At the same time, he took 
both her hands in his right, and with his left began caress- 
ing her jetty black curls. Shedid not stop him. For a moment, 
neither of them spoke. Mr. Primpenny was revolving all his 
strange past life, and wondering why he had never enjoyed this 
species of innocent dalliance, to such a degree, before. Had agri- 
cultural pursuits sharpened his zest? Or was he simply a fool, 
shut up with one woman among the mountains, flirting with her 
because he had nothing else to do? Or was he really—for the first 
time in all his feverish life, in contact with a true, fresh, living 
specimen of Woman—woman unmixed, uncorrupted—and in love 
with her ? 

Melissa was thinking what a nice young man from New-York 
was this one by her side, and how strangely he made her feel—as 
she had never felt when young men from the big mountain neigh- 
borhood had taken her hand in country dances at the tavern—as 
she had never felt even when Hezekiah Brown had asked her to be 
his wife. What a strangely free and easy way had this New-York 
young man! How assured he seemed to be! How he felt of her 
curls and played with her cheeks as if he had her permission al- 
ready—though, in words at least, he hadn't, by any means. 








Again, singularly enough, the first of the two who spoke, was the 
young country girl. In perfect innocence of heart—and because she 
could not help it, as she might have done had she been brought 
up in the great world—she asked, 

** Do you want to go away from here ?"' 

‘‘No!'' said young Stuyvesant, ‘' not till you do!”’ 

There is something fair and equitable in the meeting of city de- 
mand and country products, which all mercantile men will under- 
stand. No business man can object, therefore, when we say that 
within the next ten minutes, Melissa was sitting on Stuyvesant’s 
lap, (as the country fashion is—oh, shameful!) and metropolitan 
desire met rural satisfaction in two pairs of tightly glued lips, and 
warmly knitted arms. 

Ah! The tall man caught them at it! At least so far, that in 
returning, he peeped through the door, and with true Yankee 
savoir-faire, shut it quickly again, before Melissa could know that 
he saw her jump from Stuyvesant’s lap. 

But that same night—after Stuyesant had retired to his cham- 
ber, the stern, conscientious old soul told Melissa in the kitchen — 

‘*T tell ye what, Melissy—this here mustn’t go on till I hear 
from his father. I believe ye like him just as yer mother did me— 
and I hain’t no objections tew the young man, if he’ll keep reg’ lar 
hours, noways—but ¢ nscience ’s suthin’—conscience is everything, 
Melissy—and this is suthin’ I hadn't no way provided_ aginst. I 
must write to his father to-morrow. Till I hear from Isaiah—like 
the young man as much as ye choose—but be kereful o’ showin 
on it !”’ 

So, it seems as if our present chapter chronicles two defeats of 
conservatism ! 

eae 2)" Bea ee 


Fungurial. 
‘Nail mills in Fall River have stopped for want of business—completely 
knocked in the head by the times.”—N. 0, Weekly Del'a 
We don’t know how it may be at Fall River—but we saw a 
Mill yesterday in the Park, between two apple girls, in which Nails 
were extensively used, and which certainly did not stop for want 
of business, so long as we saw it. 
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UPON WEED. 


OST me up in bot- 
anical phrases 
Expressive of 
raggedy, reedy 
things, 
Growing by damp 
and ditchy 
mazes 
Where the leech 
wriggles and 
the trog sings. 
Teach me words to 
express the in- 
fernal 
Root and branch, 
and blossom, 
. and gged, 
Flowers of the Al- 
bany Evening 
Journal— 
Hemlock, Night- 
shade, Worm- 
wood; 
Wezp! 


Tis well, when the vessel. heels to leeward, 
To swear at the steersman for losing trim, 

Asserting that had he kept to.8#—warp, 
Better luck would have favored him. 

’Tis well to say that the sprouts of treason 
From principles fostered by me proceed ; 
Ugh! ugh ! the ugly plants of the geasun ! — 
Skunk-cabbage, Henbane, Hellebore 

Wesp! 


Flowers of the Albany Evening Journal, 
Poke-root, Choke-root, Wormwood, Rue! 
Stalk, and leaf, and berry, and kernel, 
Bad is the odor shed by you. 
O! for the scythe of ancient Saturn, 
O! for a flail to complete the deed, 
O! the mowing, and thrashing and battering — 
Thistle-top, Thorn-apple, TauRLow 
Weep! 


THE POOR! 





LO! 


Dear Vanity Fair: 

As many of your readers are not aware what constitutes a citizen 
in Minnesota, I send you the enclosed, which is now going the 
rounds of the papers : 


Sioux Askinc For Crmzensnir.—aA petition was recently presented to the Min- 
nesota Legislature from twenty or thirty Sioux Indians, asking the right of citi- 
senship. They stated that they had adopted a number of customs in vogue 
among the whites, such as wearing pantaloons, living in houses, using knives and 
forks, being content with the possession and control of one wife, being willing to 
earn their bread ‘‘by the sweat of their brows,” total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liquors, regular attendance upon “stated preaching,” &c. 


So to wear pantaloons is one requisite. There’s a chance for you, 
Madame Bloomer. 

Living in Houses. What would Rynder’s Recruits, and Boole’s 
Guards do who live in Grog Shops and Station-Houses ? 

Using Knives and Forks, ‘There's an opportunity, Brty Mut- 
LIGAN, when your term of office expires in Sing Sing. 

Being Content with One Wife. Alas, Brianam Younc and his flock 
can’t live in Minnesota. 

Earning their bread by the sweat of their brows. No show for Alder- 
man Gener and his followers, is there, Vanity? 

Total Abstinence from Intoxicating Liquors. Whew! adieu, then, 
all ye managers of Japanese Receptions, Champagne Suppers, Cock- 
fights, etc. Law! ye would’nt stand a ghost of a show for Minne- 


sota. 

Regular Attendance gn Stated Preaching, &c. That’sit. Hooray, 
viva and go in, Rard Shell, Soft Shell, and on the Half Shell Bapt- 
ists, Secession-ists, Disunion-ists, Comprom-ists and all other ists— 

ou can all be citizens in Minnesota. But really now, dear Vanity 
‘ark, if it requires all these qualities for a Citizen in this new wood- 
en country, how would the same rule work in New York with its 
Wood-en mayor to decide whether they should have votes or not? 
Guess he’d say, with a Single Eye to the good of the great metropolis, 
and the Democratic party, I'll take ye, pantaloons or not, and 





when the great metropolis endeavors to set up as a nation on her 
own hook, you must back her. And, dear Vanity Fair, as the 
Cotton States are about to Succotash, would it not be a good idea 
when they make their Constitution, to provide for the Flowery- 
day Indians to become Citizens nnder the above requirements, and 
appoint WenpeLt Puimips, and Rev. Porrsr, of Virginia, to 
preach to them alternately ? 
Affectionately, your Civilized Contributor, 
Peoria. 
Pant yr 


SPECIMENS OF SECESSIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Vanity Farr having discovered a want is resolved to supply it. Our 
Seceeding brethren want food for the young mind free from the 
abolition virus, and we have accordingly prepared a series of 
Geographies, Speiling-books, Grammars, d&c., in which every idea is 
a native of the Sunny South, and‘therefore appropriate to Southern 
Sonnies. Our caveat is entered with the excellent Jerr. 


From our SovrHerRN GEOGRAPHY. 


Sourn Carouina. A vast empire, bounded or the North by the 
Arctic Ocean, East by Fort Sumter, South by the Tortugas, and 
West by the Pacific. The population is illimitable, the productions 
incalculable, its resources inexhaustible. The people are happy be- 
cause the Better Half of themselves are slaves. Its Chivalry awes the 
World by valiant deeds; its navy defies the battle and the breeze. 


Propuctions.—Scuth Carolina produces chattels of every shade 


to suit the taste of the purchaser. , 


DisEasEs.—The prevailing disorders are violent Retches and 
Sicksession. A Dr Jackson once invented a cure for these complaints. 


LirerAtuRE.— The standard of literature is high. The Charleston 
Mercury, the journal of the western world, is renowned for the 
purity of its English and the elevation of its morals. Its circulation 
is enormous. It justly holds every man atraitor who does not steal 
from U. 8S. Government. 

Our Secession GRAMMAR. 


The peculiarity of this work is its proper use of terms. For 
instance we say “ The noun is the slave of the verb.” “I'he verb 
is the master of the accusative.” Great stress is laid on Passives and 
Supines. Obedience is taught in every line. 


Copres FRoM our Secession Cory Booxs. 


“ Poor whites are poor trash. 
If you’d spoil the nigger spare the lash, 
Little boys when you flog dont mind a gash,” &c. 


The copyright of these works is secured. 
nel Eee Ie 
Theatrical. 


The great theatrical success of the season is the spectacular play 
of the ‘‘Seven Sisters,’’ now running at Laura Keene's. This 
piece, it may not be generally known, is derived from the French 
one entitled ‘‘ Les Sept Filles du Diable’’—‘t The Seven Daughters 
of the Devil.” With the latter title it is now being performed at 
the South, under an injunction, however, from the well known 
Northern manager, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, who avers that ‘‘ The Seven 
Daughters of the Devil” belong by right to the U. 8S. theatre, and 
have gone to their father illegally and without just cause, secing 
that their Uncle Samusgt is their properly constituted and rightful 
guardian. If we are to judge from certain paragraphs and pictorial 
devices now going the rounds of the papers, however, we should 
suppose that the *‘Seven Daughters of the Devil” is not a lucrative 
speculation at the South, as those items inform us that the concern 
is just beginning to Flag. 


Little Rhymes for little Benjamin. 


BenJiz was a beauty, Bensre was a thief; 

Bensiz went to college and stole a handkerchief ; 
Sopus swore at Bensre—tears fill’d Bensix eyes ; 
Bensiz next stole watches, penknives, jewels—nice!— 
Prex went to Bensiz, Bensie straight confessed ; 


Bensiz went to Congress, and you can guess the rest! 





Ray aa a Parcn tes ee Eee oe ae ae 
Lexicographic. 
Setvace s. A border, edging. The Border States, for instance. 


Satvace s. Things saved out of a shipwreck. The Border 
States, for instance. 
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Ir Is A CURIOUS FACT IN THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SPONGE, THAT IT 
SUFFERS TERRIBLY FROM THIRST. THE ABOVE IS A SKETCH FROM 
NATURE, MADE BY OUR ARTIST ON ONE OF THOSE DRY DUSTY DAYS IN THE 
BEGINNING OF Marcu. 





AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. 


Rome, March 7th. 

Dear Vanity:—I have given up my pontifical pretensions, and 
retired from private life. 

Prius IX is once more at the head of things. ... 

Apropos of which, Taouvenst got off a clever joke the other day. 

“ Brittania,” remarked he, “rules the waves; but our friend 
Pius rules the See.” 

It was considered, by many, the best mot of the season. 

We have had no collision here, as yet, but there is no knowing 
how soon one may occur. The officers of the French army, 
and the ward politicians, are banded together to overthrow my 
influence. They can’t do it. 

Meanwhile, I am confined to my room. History, probably, con- 
tains no parallel to my case. 

I told you, in my first letters, how unfortunate I was in the way 
of losing limbs. First an arm; then a leg, until I hadn’t a leg to 
stand upon, nor an arm to my back. 

Now, you will be surprised to learn, new limbs are growing out. .. . 

... Upon my honor! 

I have, springing from my right shoulder, a beautiful little arm, 
young and fresh as that of a child. Legs are also appearing. 

The surgeons and physicians here don’t know what to make of 
this phenomenon. Some attribute it to the climate, some to the 
water. 

...1 think it is hereditary. 

Of course, 1 am charmed. It was so very inconvenient, to be a 
mutilated wreck. And dancing. ..an amusement of which I am 
passionately fond .. . was simply impossible. 

Now, within a few weeks, I shall be frisking once more. 
sport and gambol in the public places. 

But more important matters demand my attention. Other 
things than legs are on foot in Italy, and there are other things 
than arms on hand. 

Spring comes... . GArrsatnt is spoiling fora fight. I’m anoth- 
er. Ten thousand brave soldiers await my decision, each one a lit- 
tle more anxious than the others to go in and win. Austria 
quakes. Sardinia shakes and Prussia trembles ! 

Civitella del Tronto is being bombarded. My Zouaves are there, 
throwing brickbats into the place by the thousand. Craupri ob- 


I shall 





jects. He says that Joz Garrsatnt has Gone Back On him, and bro- 
ken the treaty they had agreed to. But it is well known that 
Ciaupist is not veracious. I know GaArrsaxpr too well to believe 
such a thing of him 

Let me tell you a little incident of his youth. Iquote from Par- 
Ton’s (commonly known as “Fansy Fern’s husband”) biography: 

“The sun was setting in the west, naturally enough, when this 
youthful but talented personsought the cool and umbrageous vistas 
of his father’s garden. 

“In his stalwart though adolescent right hand, he bore a small 
hatchet, given him by some kind but injudicious friend. 

* With thoughtless steps, he approached a fine and fruitful 
apple-tree. Which he.chopped into it with his hatchet. 

“ His fath-r drew near. It was the only thing he could draw. 

“+ Jox? said he, in the pensive and monotonous voice for which 
he was so justly celebrated; ‘ Joz, how came that tree cut.’” 

“ The reply has.become historical . . . 

«¢T cut it with my little hatchet, and I cannot tell a Tie!’ 

“Such was thé character of the future Dictator of Italy.” 

And Partom does him.no more than simple jastice.. . excuse 
me. A cannoieball, fired by some artillerists who are practicing 
in the squar@in-front of my house, has carried away my inkstand, 
leaving me-but one penfull of ink with which to write the name of 

McArone. 


P. 8. I have just learned that I was egregiously mistaken in 
my charge against somebody, of claiming the authorship of these 
letters. He didWt doit. He isn’t any such a Man. cA. 


_— S————____— 


OPERATIC. 


Our Special Caput Mortuum writes us from Boston, that the 
inhabitants of that orderly city are indulging in an immense ex- 
citement over ‘* Un Ballo in Maschera.”” He attributes this extraor- 
dinary revulsion in favor of Verpr, not to the excellence of the 
opera itself, or to the efforts of the Troupe in doing it justice, but 
entirely to the Digest of the Plot recently published in Vanity 
Farr, which from its manifest superiority over the Authorized 
Libretto, has entirely superseded that pink and yellow publication 
at the Academy. The whole fashionable and literary world of 
Boston had been in fact wrought up to a pitch of delirious expec- 
tancy by the perusal of our Libretto ; the consequence of which 
was an enormous rush to what our Chinese editor calls the Sing- 
Song, and an immense endorsement of its merits. 

It cannot be denied that the tribute paid us by our Special is 
eminently Gratifactory, and we accept it as such. But we fear 
the credit is not alf to us. The story, the scenery and the music 
are naturally and thoroughly Bostonian—* hine, hine illae,” milk 
in the cocoa-nut. For even Verpi’s hardest West End opponents 
(see Dwicut’s Journal, which is Aisthetic Boston, you know,) are 
driven to acknowledge its merits, admitting that some passages (as 
in the moonlight scene,) reveal Chorus ’casions of great brilliancy. 
Ratru Wautpo Emerson Improved The Occasion we learn, to point 
out the fact that the bewilderment of Ameria in the Out of Town 
scene is admirably carried out by the crazy manner in which the 
moon changes to different quarters of the heaven, suggesting a 
sympathetic chronic lunacy. 

In fact, all Athens declares that Vanrry Farr has raised for 
Verpi a ‘*monumentum ere perennius.” (Allusion to the com- 
parative brass in Trovatore and Traviata.) Whenever, and if, that 
monument shall be completed, and shall take its position by the 
side of the Frankuin or Wensrer statues, may V. F. be there to 
see. The most suitable material for such a structure would be, of 
course, the Verd’ Antique. 

——oOX— 
The Difference. 

A dinner was lately given in London, to Colonel Sir Arraur 
Corron, just arrived from India, where he has done the State much 
service by his promotion of Canalling for the purpose of irriga- 
tion. 

The moral to be deduced from this is, that English Cotton is 
superior to American Cotton ; inasmuch as the former promotes 
irrigation, while the latter is only productive of irritation. 


A an 
Bennett Beaten. 


The Tribune the other day had a letter, a half column long, 
which it said contained “les plus fraiches nouvelles de Uenfer.’’ 
Where's the Satanic press ? 


Chatter-boxes. 
The loges of the Academy of Music at a Philharmonic Concert. 
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Cruiser again. 

A classical friend declares, that ever since 
he visited the Rarey shows, his sleeping 
| hours have been constantly haunted by the 
' same vision which troubled the “pius 

neas,” some years since, and which is de- 
tailed in the First Book of that individual's 
confession : 


Infelix simiulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creuse, 
Vis mihi ante oculos et nola major imago. 


“One night while sleeping :ound I saw the shade of 
wretched Cruiser, ‘ 
A form familiar unto me, and doubtlessly to you Sir.’, 


We were aware that Orz Buniand Suaxkes- 
PEARE were mentioned by name in that 
omnicomprehensive Virgilian work, but did 
not know before that the Mantuan bard 
talked horse-prophecy. 


ai 





Brass versus Steel. 


It is said that every military company at 
Charleston has a powerful display of brass 
musical instruments... the peaceful musi- 
cians, in fact, nearly rivalling the warlike 
soldiery in numbers. 

This may explain the language of the 
Charleston Mereury, which invariably speaks 
of the Southern army as a Gallant Band ! 





a = ee ; 
| Tariffic. 
Why will immigration from Ireland be less 
the present than in former years? 
Because the new tariff imposes a duty of 





RATHER TOO BAD. 


Youna WELLINGTON HMONORS A FAMILY PARTY, AND Stuprp OLp UNCLE MAKES HIM STAND 
uP witn Cousin Kate (WHOM H& SECRETLY ADORES) AND WHO HAPPENS TO BE AN INCH OR 


TWO TALLER THAN HIMSELF ! 








fifty per cent on Unwashed Paddy. 





Southern Stock Operation. 


Speculation must prosper. The Southern 
Confederacy, having no money to lay out, 
has Invested Fort Pickens! 


| 
| 
| 
| 








THE TANGLED WEBB.” 


And so, General James Watson Wess, you are going abroad to do 
the ‘Turks. 

When we heard it, Vaniry Farr exclaimed Bosh !—good Turkish 
you know—it seemed too good to be true. 

Now take our advice. 

Don't appoint too many Vice Consuls in the land of the cypress 
and myrtle to pay you fifteen hundred dollars a head. That dodge 
is played out 

on’t show the Turks, by example, that there is such a thing as 
running any of their peculiar institutions to the ground. 

Don't get over a ferry by passing off a seal made with a half 
dollar, for the President's own guarantee of a dispatch to the Pope 
or Sultan. 

Don’t stop to listen to 

‘* An Emperor tapping at a nobby club pane.’’ 

— go to cutting up any Harem Scare ’em 
shines. 

Don't diplomatize more than you can help. One Plague ata 
time is as many as Constantinople can bear, and they have trouble 
enough, you know, without your help. 

Perturbabantur Constantinopolitanis, 
Innumerabilibus sollecitudinibus. 

And finally, don’t turn Turk. 

That's all. If you avoid these little predilecadilloes you will be 
an honor to yourself and to the good advice of Vanrry Farr. 





From our Negromancer. 

We find, in a foreign journal, an account of a shower of Colored 
Rain which is stated to have fallen somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Siena. 

If a shower of Colored Rain fell in the neighborhood of Printing- 
House Square, we should expect to see Horace Greexey out enjoy- 
ing it, destitute of an umbrella, and without his hat. 

RS Se 
Song for the Naval Artillery. 
‘*Columbiad, the Gun of the Ocean.”’ 





J. B.’s PETITION. 


Pity the sorrows of a functionary 

Whose trembling limbs have walked him out of doors, 
Although he’s labored with great unction, nary 

A red has he from all his ill-got stores. 


These seedy garments show my great stupidity 
In not appropriating to myself 

All the loose funds I grasped at with avidity 
Bearing at last the shame—without the pelf. 


Yon White House, standing on a steep declivity 
Tempted through life, and lured me there at last; 

There, where mid hours of seeming gay festivity 
Through fearful tortures, day and night I past. 


Had they permitted rest in calm inanity 
I would have been a happier man I’m sure; 
But I'll be- oh (excuse some slight profanity) 
If you could bear as much, and still be pure. | 





Watxer and Forney, Fow.er, (deuce confound them) ° 
Have ruined me in toto, so to speak, 

For to face down the so they got around them— 
Upon my soul, I didn’t have the cheek. 


Now I’m departing—infirm—o!d—impecunious; 
Let me, I pray, slide smoothly to the grave, 
Please let me be—and don’t some second Juntvs, 
Get glory up by damning me—1 cave. 
pee SSE TS OT MTT Oe 
A Black-letter Edition. 

The news items by a late mail, contain an account of an eccen- 
tric person who lately died in Pomerania, and ‘‘ wose fancy it 
was to have the walls of his room papered with the Odes of Horace 
—a polyglot edition, in colored letters.” 

From the circumstance of the Colored letters, we suppose that 
Horacg Grezvey is the H. referred to in the above quoted statemen 
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AS MUCH NICE CoTToN AS YOU WANT. 


7 ——- 
OPEN YOUR MOUTH AND SHUT YOUR EYES. 
GRANNY DAVIS TO MASTER BULL.—Nov, Jonnny, take THs powN LIKE A Goop Boy, AND YOU SHALL RAVE 
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PHILP, HIS HAND-BOOK. 


N many branches of 
Literature we would 
as lief read our own 
authors, as those of 
any other country. 
In History have 
we not Banorort, 
(who writes for It,) 
and the immortal 


ented daughter, Miss 
Harrier E. Pres- 
cott, is now contri- 
buting a story to our 
grave contemporary, 
the Ancient Nicholas, 
vulgarly, Old Knick! 
(We prefer her story 
to history.) In Poe- 
try, have we not 
Bryant, who edits 
the vening Post, 
with Gopwin, the 
father of Mrs. Suettey, and is known to scholars by his work on 
Ancient Mythology, (‘‘ A New System or Analysis of Ancient My- 
thology.” London : 1774-76, 3 vols. 4 to. ;)and Loncretiow, whose 
Song of Hiawatna is a specimen of his handicraft. (to say noth- 
ing of Schoolcraft, from whom it was taken,) and Morris, whose 
song-spared tree will never become a back-log on the hearth of 
Oblivion ! 

In Fiction, does not our Cooper head off the great novelists of 
England? Have we not a Simms, (alas, no, for he is now a citizen 
of the S. C., unhappy Sms !) the author of ‘‘ The Tower House’”’ 
in the moral World. (‘Good Eavens !” said V. F. when he tried 
to read it !)—and last, not least, the sweetest of the sylvan race, 
SYLVANus ? 

We mighi go through the whole department of letters and find 
no deficiency, (of course we do not mean the Post-office, for we 
still remember Fowser !) certainly none worth mentioning, except 
in Hand-books, a branch of writing in which our authors must 
bow to their English brethren. They are not handy at Handy 
books, to adopt, for this time only, the phraseology of my Lord 
Sr. Leonarps. 

Go where you will on the Continent; in Paris, to which all 
good Americans go, before or after death ; at Baden, where all the 
Bad’uns congre ate, and make their little game ; up the romantic, 
memory-haunted Rhine, (we stifle here a joke on the Rhino !) 
among the frozen sublimities of the Alps, where Freprica BREMER 
eats Vanilla ices; in Italy, the home of the arts, the land of song, 
(to say nothing of organ-grinders and plaster-image makers !) any- 
where and everywhere in Europe, you will find the Hand-books of 
Murray, which, like their covers, are always Read. JoHn Murray, 
thou art as great a benefactor as thy father, Liyptey Murray, 
whose accidence, happily not yet obsolete, (when are accidents out 
of date?) was at the bottom of our juvenile studies. 

We have no Murray in America, but we have a Pune! 

“A Puitp—pray what is that ?’’ 

Reader of V. F. did you never hear the anecdote of the rural 
gentleman, who, on seeing a show-bill of a lecture in bis neighbor- 
hood, (perhaps it was one of Bayarp Taytor’s,) ‘‘The Age of 
Pericies,’’ asked, ‘‘ What are Pericles?” You have, and you re- 
member that no one answered Lim, not even Echo, who is always 
so polite on these occasions. V. F. will be more communicative, 
and tell you what a Pup is, or rather what the Purzp is, for he 
believes the phenomenon in question to be a cousin of the myste- 
tious Pua@nix, who was his own father and mother, and brother 
and sister, and any amount of unc'es and aunts—in short his whole 
family,and who rose from his ashes,(pot or pearl not stated, ) exclaim- 
ing ‘‘ Death’s a Lie! Life’s Hope !” Pup is a bookseller of Wash- 
ington, the Senior member of the firm of Pup & Soxomon, (it was 
wise of Putte to take SoLomon into the concern !) and the getter-up 
of a Hand-book, with a sanguinary cover, and a stamp of the 
Capitol in gold, (we hope Puuup’s capital is in gold!)—‘‘ Purnr's 
Washington Described.’’ 

Purp describes Washington in full, beginning with its Geog- 
raphy ard Natural History, and ending with its ‘‘ places of inter- 
est’’ near the seat of Government. (We expected to find the 
Banking House of Riaas & Co among the ‘* places of interest,’’ but 
did not. How is this, Paite?) We shall not follow the learned 
topographer through the classic scenes of the Federal Capitol, but 
confine ourselves to a few remarks, amplifications, corrections, etc., 
on his first chapter. 
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Pate begins his account, (after a page or two of geographical 
and historical matter of no account,) by describing what takes 
most people to Washington—its rocks. It is underlaid, he tells us, 
with gneiss rocks, the trend of which is east and west. There is 


-no doubt but that the rocks of Washington are nice, but Putp is 


mistaken in their trending to the East or West; they have always 
trended to the South! If any one doubts this, let him recall the 
career of the great Conn, (not Syivanus, but Howsrtn,) the late 
chief of the Geological Bureau; or that of Froyp, and his fel- 
low traitors, (Fioyp's guilt, however, is a mere abstraction ;) or 


let him the Post-office Reports, a work of great interest to 
mén of | » (will the Charleston Mercury inform\yy. F. of the 
yearly t of the postal deficiency of South Caroliga ?) and he 
will see” that the direction of the Rocks of Washingtofi is unmis- 


takably towards the South. 

Coritifiuing Puitr’s disquisition, we turn the leaf, and skipping a 
Map. of the D. of C., which, by the way, resembles a large ace of 
diamonds 6n a very small card, we find this sin paragraph : 
‘‘ Novcotisiderable borings in the way of Aitesiaa Wells have been 
made.” Tee, Puitp, but the borings in other ways are incalcu- 
lable, chiefly in and about the Capitol. (We suppress a joke here on 
Capital Boring!) A great deal of this boring is done in the Senate 
daily, and where it will end Providence only knows, The great 
bore at p is Secession, and it augurs ill for the country. Ar- 
tesian,wells!—they bore for something better in Washington. Sen- 
ators and Congressmen for glory, which means the praise of the 
Herald and the abuse of the Tribune, or, viee versa ; a serenade at 
Willard’s, and a public dinner at Pheenixville, and, jooming richly 
in the future, another term—in short Buncombe; (mysterious 
divinity, we adore thee!) The Lobby botes for Justice, (Fiat Jus- 
titia, Ruat Celum,) soldiers’ pensions, widows’ claims, French spoil- 
ations—in short Cash! Wells, forsooth! We suspect, Pup, 
that you were bribed to insert that by the Lobby, for no one out- 
side of it, would ever think of saying, “It is Well !”’ 


Puitp devotes a page and a half to the water of Washington, a 
subject which he had better have omitted, since it is of no carthly 
consequence to anybody. Water is a respectable Institution, and, 
as has been remarked before, (we believe by Noan,) ** an excellent 
thing for the purposes of navigation,’ but it is seldom thought of 
in Washington, and scarcely ever seen there, except in the com- 
pany of brandy, or whisky, or some other equally potent liquid. 
‘Lhe citizens of Washington have never shown much sympathy for 
water, especially since the great poisoning at Willard’s, the victims 
of which are said to have been water-drinkers! The favorite bev- 
erage, under BucHANAN’s administration, was Old Rye; and it re- 
dounds to the credit of J. B., that, false as he was to friends and 
foes alike, he was true to Old Rye to the last! We may mention 
en passant, that about fifteen years ago several citizens of Wash- 
ington were banished for persisting in the folly of water-drinking. 
They revenged themselves by preaching a cold-water crusade in 
the North, and induced many to join their ranks. These persons, 
whose apostacy from the drinks of their fathers was happily a short 
one, impudently called themselves Washingtonians! 

Puitre has a list, or rather a table, of the marketable fish of 
Washington, among which we find suckers and pike. Pike are al- 
most unknown there—we are assured by those who know—only 
one specimen, and that a very odd fish, having been seen in years. 
We refer to ArBert Pike, the poet. Of the abundance of Suckers 
there can be no doubt! 

Puitp is learned in Zodlogy. He tells us that it is not probable 
that buffalo ever lived in that region; (V. F. saw Burrano Brith 
there a few years ago ;) that deer, here he rhymeth, that deer are 
not rare in the old Ten Mile Square ; (V. F., who, like Sir ANDREW 
AGUECHEEK, was ‘‘ adored once,”’ used to have a Dear there ;) and 
that otter are even now to be met with. 

Puitp mentions six species of bats, but he fails to state their di- 
mensions. We can enlighten him a little on that point. They 
are large enough to hold a man! Indeed, we have seen several 
men on a Bat in Washington, for a week at a time! 

Of rats and mice, and ‘such small deer,’’ there are thirty- 
seven species (all of which may be found at Willard’s); adding 
to this number five species which are now extinct, we. have forty- 
twoinall. It tries one’s Fortitude to think of it! 

Among the birds mentioned by Pup, are the cardinal grosbeak, 
(a Catholic bird, we presume,) the celebrated mocking-bird, and 
Henslow’s Bunting. We are ignorant what is meant by the latter. 
We of the North only know of one Bunting—Uncle Sam’s—(long 
may it wave!) which has falien into disfavor at the South. 
Indeed, so much do our fire-eating countrymen dislike it, that 
they are determined to abolish it altogether. They intend to begin 
at the beginning, for we have it on the best authority, (the Charles- 
ton Mercury,) that a noted Southern poet, who, in this instance, at 
least, is not Sound on the Goose, is about to revise the Maternal 
Anserine Melodies of our childhood, particularly the famous lul- 























WANTED CHANGE OF AIR. 

Promenader.—‘' Aw—Baw-wy, CAN’T YOU PLAY 

‘ Dixy’ ? 
BAH !—stawP OFF Dixey!’’ 


SOMETHING 


EVEWY MOWNING BUT 
Doctor’s WECOMMENDED A CHANGE OF AIH ; SAYS AW MUST HAVE IT. 
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To the Editof ot the Heraid. 


Dear James :—You have one or two 
very refreshing little jokes, which are, if we 
may be allowed the expression; not so new 
Such as, 

drilateral Cotempo- 


as they were once. 
The joke about ‘‘our Qu 
’ 


tary, 

« The Elbows of the Mincio,”’ 

* Philosopher GresLry,”’ 

‘* His tackle and apparel,’ 

‘* Mr. Vatson Jess's diplomatic coat,’ 

“Our pious neighbor.” 

Will you, dear James, oblige us anda 
long-suffering public so faras to do all-of the 
above once more, and then die? 

Faithfully, our dear James, 
Your friend Vanrry Farr. 





Trifles by our Conceited Contributor. 


To me the most appropriate name for 
twins seems to be Teucer. 

President Lincoty’s exclamation when he 
appoints a lady postmistress, undoubtedly 
will be—Letter box. 

No animal is oftener on his back than a 
skate-fish. And there be human odd fish 
on the Central Park Pond who are like unto 
him. 

No man, perhaps, makes more music from 
niches in the banks than an Organist. 

What a delightful time ladies must have 
had who dwelt in any one of the 5 cities of 
he Plain! 

The accountant who strikes a balance peT- 
forms a most scaly trick. 

The appropriate emblem for Pikes’ Peak is 
the Shamrock. 

A most harrowing idea to a superstitious 
sailor is, that when the ship lays to, the re- 
sult is the famous Roc’s egg. 
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laby which has soothed so many infantile souls into ambrogial 
dreams. We allude to 

* By a baby bunting,”’ 
which will soon be changed to 

* By a baby Palmetto.”’ 

Puitp mentions the ‘‘ Green Heron,’’ evidently referring to Ma- 
TILDA, who was once verdant enough to play in Washington! His 
‘** Prairie Warbler’? must mean Rosert Lincoxy, (vulgarly, Bob-o’ 
Link,) a rare species, never seen in Washington until this Spring. 
It isa singular bird, of the class President, genus Rail Splitter. 
‘*Mother Carey’s Chickens’’—Does Puitp allude to Atice and 
Puese? If so, we must inform him that they have never been in 
Washington. 

Puitp mentions among the snakes of Washington,‘‘ the blowing 
viper,’’ a curious species, worthy of a fuller account than he 
gives. Of all the reptiles with which this country is cursed, the 
Blowing Viper is the worst. It is confined to no section, but is a 
1ative of all. The most deadly specimens belong to the North 
and South. They are called Abolitionists and Secessionists. The 
former is known by his seeing all things through a dark medium ; 
a great smoked glass is continually before his eyes, and every ob- 


ject that he beholds through it becomes the long-lived denizen of | 


Africa, or, in the vernacular, the Everlasting Nigger. He wor- 
ships WEeNnDELL Puitiies, and Henry Warp Bercuer. The reptile 
is undoubtedly honest in his delusion, but he should be crushed, 
notwithstanding. ‘The Secession viper is of a different breed, 
and is continually casting his skin. He was warmed into life by 
a political madman, named Joun C. Catnoun, who christened him 
Nullifier. He became a Democrat, and running for Congress, 
wormed himself into a thousand fat offices, and became the bosom 
friend of Froyp, Tuompson, Wicraut, Tompes, and other blowing 
vipers. He affects to hate the Abolitionist, which is odd, consid- 
ering that he helps him in his dirty work of Disunion. He should 
be crushed at once, or at least confined to the Cotton States, in 
whose slime he was bred. Put your heels onhim. Let him be 
Anathema Maranatha ! 

Thus far the present lesson. Next week, brethren, Deo volente, 
we shall resume ‘‘ Paitp, His Handbook.” 





‘“ TAKE MY PAW.” 


The Emperor of the French taking pity on the exiled Bombalino, 
ex-King of the rescued Sicilies, has lately made an offer to lend that 
oung impotentate the Chiteau of Pau, as a refuge in his reverses. 
ut Bombalino stands upon his Bourbonism, and declines the prot- 
fered civility, in these words, addressed to M. de Grammont : 

‘*] cannot accept this kind offer. The Emperor Napoleon is my natural ad- 
versary. The Bonapartea cannot love the Bourbons. But I declare this, that 
the Emperor of the French is the only sovereign in Europe who has Held outa 
Hand to me in my distress. 

Under these cireumstances, it was surely ungracious in the exiled 
monarch to refuse the Emperor’s Pau. 





SALE HO! 


Yacht Rebecca for sale. She can be seen at Greenpoint —N. Y. Herald, 
March 19. 


Not at Plum Gut? That last was a Green Point in you, however, 
Master Bexnett—very green indeed, and it is to be presumed that 
you have found out as much by this time. Considering the asso- 
ciations which connect your name with the Rebecca, ong wonders 
that you have so long remained in a state of what WittIs calls be- 
yacht-itude. 





Bills of Life. 
Due of our Youth.—Tailors’ Bills. 
On Sight.—Opticians’ Bills. 
Terrible Bores.—Board Bills. 
W’at a prize !—Croton Bills. 
Momentous.— Watchmakers’ Bills. 
Not lightly disregarded.— Gas Bills. 
Lastly.— Bootmakers’ Bills. 
het als Ds 
Malarious. 
Why is a Malay like a tumbled shirt? 
Because he has always one or too Kreeses about him. 
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THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


ECIDEDLY 
our C (for cot- 
ton) seeding 
brothers are 
bringing af- 
fairs to a bad 
state. The 
baggage of 
passengers on 
the steam- 
ships from 
here to Savan- 
nah on their 
arrival in that 
port, is sub- 
jected to the 
most rigid ex- 
amination. 
Soiled linen, 
old boots 
darned socks, 
all receive 
the closest in- 
spection ; and 
AMERICAN 
Cirizens sub- 
mit to the in- 





sult, pocket 
the affront, 
and rejoice 


that they are even as the favored subjects of his former highness 
Bomsa were, or what those of his present holiness the Nintu Pius 
are. For this it was we fought through the Revolutionary War— 
that we might have a revolution of our old linen! For this was 
it that we defied the King of England!—to humble ourselves to— 
Jerr. Davis! 

The Right of Search! Go on; the next step Passports, the next 
step the Inquisition; however, we have that already in the above 
mentioned grievance. Hereafter,oh Yankees, when you are called 
Inquisitive, say nothing, but point in the direction where cotton 
grows; you may attempt to pick up information, it is better and 
nobler than to pick pockets: which the Customs of the Cotton 
States consider Honorable ! 

Is this turning over the cloths and underclothes of men and 
women considered Chivalrous? Is this prying into the mysteries of 
a lady's toilet Gentlemanly, even? Is it safe? What is to prevent 
the Southern confederacy from appropriating the hair-brushes and 
old boots it may take a fancy to, especially as they belong not to 
foreigners and aliens, but to their own brothers? We may shake 
the cap and bells over the follies of Americans, but when it comes 
to insults like these, it is time to be serious. 

To you, Mr. Scorr, who are a shining light among the Coldwater- 
ites, how would you feel if, going from here to Savannah, you were, 
on your arrival in that chivalrous city, to have that little black 
bottle of anything but cold-water, exposed to the view of sur- 
rounding enemies? and to you Madame? but we know you 
would not like to have your ‘‘assistants’’ published. To you, poor 
little Krrry, how would you feel when all those little articles of 
dress, the very mention of whose name you avoid, were exposed 
to the gaze and rude remarks of unfeeling men? 

Enough! We protest against this Wrong, not Right, of Search, 
and leave it to Freemen and not Slaves, to abolish at once. 


—_ 





CUI BONO? 
Tue Soxnmoquy or A SENTINEL AT Fort SumrTER. 
I. 


Standin’ out here on the wall, I can’t help wond’rin’ an’ thinkin’, 
What on airth is the good of rulers an’ cabinet politics : 
Fellers all over the country is makin’ of spread-eagle speeches, 
Twistin’ an’ turnin’ an’ shufflin’, jest like a passel o’ warmints, 
Savin’ the Union, an’ spoutin’, an’ drivin’ the people distracted, 
All to no eend, as I sees ; leastways, no eend I kin mention. 
Ll. 

Fust, they was blowin up Jzames, the feeble old buffer of Wheat- 

land ; 
Callin’ him all kinds o’ names, an’ sayin’ they ought to impeach 


him ; 
*Lowin’ he didn’t know much, an’ what he did know warn’t wuth 


knowin’; | 
Callin’ him Rebel, an’ Traitor, an’ sayin’ he’d sold out the coun- 
try. 











Il. 

Then they commenced for to holler on him as is now in the White 
House ; 

Honest Ole Asx, as they call him; an’ all of his party raised 
thunder 

About what he’d do when the time come for showin’ the size of 
his muscle ; 

How he intended to rule. . . to govern like ole ANDREW JACKSON... 

To call, ef need be, to arms, with the ‘God of battles’ to help 
him, 

To hold all the forts an’ the works, that still remained true to the 
Union ; 

To reinforce Sumter, post-haste, with plenty o’ soljers an’ wittles. 


IV. 
Vel ee I heered o’ the speech that Ang read aloud to the peo- 
ple 
There on the fourth 0’ March .. . the day o” the inauguration ... 


Somehow, I felt kind o’ glad, for I thought reinforcements was 
comin’, 


An’, you see, to my mind it’s’hard, this. workin’ from mornin’ to 


evenin’, 

Clearin’ an’ mountin’ big guns, and buildin’, an’ strengthenin’ the 
fortress ; 

"Tpecaty when... as ’tis here... you hasn’t got men for the 
abor ; 


Leastways, I hoped there'd be fight, or else we’d receive some 
assistance ; 

*Cause in the speech, Lincoxn said he’d protect all the Government 
prop’ ty, 

Keep what he'd got. . . and, he hinted, take back what was held 
by the rebels ; 

Not to say nothin’ o’ cash .. . the mints and the revenue money. 

¥. 

Wall, I've waited, an’ now, it seems that Ole Ang and Bucuanan 

Row = the self-same boat, an’ that neither is wuth shot an’ pow- 
der! 

So this ’ere beautiful flag, that waves in the free wind o’ heaven 

Flashin’ its silvery stars an’ coilin’ its red stripes above me, : 

Must’ as it ’ppears, come down... be struck in a way ignomi- 
nious.. . 

Not from a victory lost after hours of good honest fightin’, 

But on’y because Ole Az seems afeared to back up his intentions! 


vi. 

It looks to me now, as ef. . . takin’ all into consideration . . . 

ABE wasn't agoin for to hold or protect the forts o’ the Union... 

That he didn’t, as we fellers say, care shucks for the Federal Gov’ - 
ment; 

So, arter keepin’ us here, till we’re worn out, an’ e’enamost hun- 
gry, 

Coolly sez he, ‘‘ Lookahere, evacuate, give up your fortress!’’ 

Now you kin jest take an’ wallop me, like I was on’y a greaser, 

Ef 1 kin make out the use of any such cowardly bizniss .. . 

Ah... Who goes thar? The relief? ... thank goodness, my 
sentry is over. 


—_- 


“‘ Drawn from the Wood.” 

A foreign item gleaner informs this side of the Atlantic that 
‘*Mr. Woonrn, a London actor, in the course ofa ten hours perform- 
ance, successfully represents one hundred characters.”’ 

That must be very trying to the articulative apparatus : indeed 
the very notion of it makes us feel diptherious. Perhaps it is easy 
work for Woopin, however, whose name suggests the possibility 
of his having a good deal of Timbre in his voice. 


= SEER coe 


Interesting Anecdote. 

A gentleman at the Astor House banquet on the 22d, observed on 
the bill of fare “Head Cheese en Bellevue.” 

“What do they mean by that?” he asked of his neighbor. 

“ Oh,” was the answer, “that signifies the extension to us of the 
Hospitalities of the occasion.” 

sic Siecle 
Argumentum ab Hominy. 

Since the hungry Mississippians have received gratuitous supplies 
of Breadstuffs from Chicago, the Southern Confederacy ought to be 
called the Western-corn-fed-eray. 
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WRETCHED INDEED! 


ECENCY is 
always com- 
mendable. 
The Charles- 
ton Mercury 
in speaking 
of the literary 
productions 
of Messrs. 
Curtis, Rrp- 
Leyand Dana, 
in particular, 
_ and of all the 
New-York 
literati in 
eeneral, piles 
on them such 
gay and fes- 
tive terms as 
“rogues,” 
calls them 
thieves very 
directly, and 
c ommends— 
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te SSN in the style 

m ESSN and language 

: = usually adopt- 
: — 

“ ed when 


speaking of 

- gentlemen 
and scholars—that ‘‘ they be at once put upon short commons-— 
nay put adrift altogether from Grub.”’ 

It is not difficult to infer from this elegant and refined para- 
graph, what the editor of the Mercury imagines the life of literary 
men of the highest standing in New-York to be, and sequentially 
what his own probably is. As everybody knows, they are all 
ragged wretches living at best on board wages, writing leaders for 
‘*grub,’’ trading a paragraph once in a while for a potatoe, or a 
biography for a biscuit. N. P. Wri1s and General Morris can be 
seen almust any day, selling their own Home Journal in the streets 
and trading off single copies for ‘*a small stew’’ in the Fulton 
Market. Wa Cunien Bryant has a lunch of pork and onions 
pretty regular, but even He hangs round the kitchen of the Metro- 
politan Hotel of an evening, for the sake of getting a feed out of 
that dish of thirty ingredients and seventy-seven syllables, 
described by AristopHaNes, in the Evelesiazause, and on which 
the servants of that inn are said to be fed. Briags is allowed a 
Connecticut pie per diem when industrious, but then he likes 
milk on it, for which he writes poems for a stump-tail-Twenty- 
Second-Ward-pure-Orange-swill-County establishment. Bayarp 
Taytor feeds most sumptuously of all of them, receiving from 
Gostine, sauer-kraut and Bologna sausages—yes—as much as 
he can eat inside of fifteen minutes, twice a day, in return for 
which he delivers a monthly lecture on his Hebrew benefactors. 
Bancrort has a weekly stipend of soda-crackers and hard 
boiled eggs from his publisher. That is all that he gets. Srop- 
DARD and ALpRIcH cultivate the muse on apples and dough- 
nuts which we regret to state they generally steal from infirm old 
Irish women in Nassau Street, in pilfering which they are aided by 
one Fisk as ‘‘cover.’’ C. A. Dana exists by hooking from the 
stables handfulls of corn which he parches on the Tribune office 
stove. Firz Huau Lupwow lives on hash, from which he derives 
the snrname of the Hashish Eater. Frep Cozzens has a shanty 
and a small garden up the river by which he is enabled to occasion- 
ally enjoy a thin Julienne, and sometimes a raw turnip, or carrot, 
or treat his friends to a few Fresh Stalks of ’Sparrowgrass. RicHarp 
Grant Wuirs is doing pretty well at present—having sold out his 
SHAKESPEARE and mortgaged his labor for life for an annuity of 
a daily feed for one year at Butrercake Butx's where he generally 
takes it out in a plate of pork and beans, ‘‘ most all pork with a 
good many beans.” SrxepMAn lives on the Lager-bier and pretzels 
which are supplied gratis by New-York publishers to all who work 
above thirty hours at a stretch for them. And this is all He ever 
sees. Park Gopwin rings in to the suppers at gambling houses when 
he can. So on with all the rest, of every soul of whom it may be 
written as it was of Panracrue. of old that ‘he could not reach 
anything fit to eat, but with great pain stooped now and then a 
little to take with the flat of the tongue some wretched lick, bit 
or morsel.’’ 

But since such is the life led in the best of'times by leading 
literati in a community which is not the worst in the world for 
them, and where they are certainly not without honor, we shiver 





with compassion to think what must be the fare and fame of a 
rude ungiammatical scribbler—say in South Carolina—where the 
patronage of literature is, to judge by the wails and howls sent 
from their own periodicals, at a doleful discount indeed! If the 
first writers of the metropolis are ignorant, starved, mischievous 
and thieving—and the prominent and most talented representative 
journal of Secession says all this distinctly of them—what must be 
the status of the provincial penman lacking their culture, their 
knowledge of life, their opportunities—and who, unable to make a 
living, as they do in the great world, has sunk down to the level 
of a hack partisan scrawler in a small country-cotton town! We 
shudder at the thought of such abject wretchedness, and yielding 
to our jmmense and ungovernable Humanity—dissolve in tears. 
a NR eh 


STARTLING IMPROVEMENT IN ARMS. 


The peaceful state of Texas is to have an Army, all by itself, 
and Ben McCuttocu, of jobbing memory, is appointed to prepare 
it. The Army is toconsist of two regiments of ‘ Rangers.’ 
Those of our readers whose ideas of a ‘‘ Ranger” are, like our own, 
somewhat uncertain, will be startled to learn from Brn’s proclama- 
tion, written in the Texan or Texian language, that 

‘© A good horse, a Colt’s pistol, and a light:-rifle or double 
barrelled shot gun, that can be used on horseback are the best arms 
for such service.”’ . 

Two regiments of Texans, or Texians, each armed with ‘‘a good 
horse” and a Colt’s pistol, will be invincible. ‘The late Sampson 
marched against the Philistines, armed with the jaw-bone of an ass 
(we mean nothing personal, Ben,) but two regiments armed with 
horses!! Ah!!! of course the tactics will be changed accord- 
ingly, and our gallant rangers will be expected to 


f Shoulder ) 


| Order | 
Carry 
1 Support Honsns | 
| Present 
L &c., &. 


at the word of command. Also, of course, we shall have an en- 
tirely new set of expressions from Texas. We shall no longer 
hear that they have ‘‘ drawn the sword and thrown away the 
scabbard,” belligerent editors will hereafter announce, ‘‘ we have 
drawn the horse and thrown away the stable.” 

After this startling improvement in military weapons, we are 
better prepared to learn that 

« The Camanches well know that ‘ The Ranger is at Home on 
the Prairie’ again.”’ 

After hearing that “‘ the Ranger” is to be armed with ‘‘ a good 
horse” we cannot be surprised to know that he is ‘‘ at Home on 
the Prairie,” or anywhere else, 

Evviva the Texan or Texian or Tejano Foot-Cavalry Rangers ! 

woh tis pe beegb oe gt pet 


Glances at the Gallery. 
No. 423. Sunser on tat JegsEy Fiatrs.—A. Wosrt. 


When Jersey Flats can borrow hues like these, 
Not far from Earth the Regions of the Blest, 

Let none despair—since here one feels and sees, 
At last the Last is First—the Wust is Best. 


No. 446. Dotce rar Nrenre.—Ws. Pace. 


‘¢ "Tis sweet to do nothing ?’—Then why not, dear P., 
Act up to the motto that brings us such bliss ? 
Then Critic and Painter for once might agree, 
For Nothing is better (I'm sure, sir) than this / - 
Paradoxical. 
A clever artist may be ever so poor, may nothave an item of 
personal property to his back in fact, and yet he always Effects to 


dispose of. 


a 

Scientific. 
It is one of nature’s paradoxes that if you want to keepa coal fire 
hot you must keep it Coaled. 
The Beauty of Norwegian Poetry. 

Ita peculiar Finnish 





Going down Stares. 
Entering a country church. 
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THE 


PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 





(CONTINUED. ) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mrs. Primpenny and Lottie had become very anxious about 
Stuyvesant. Never, even during his reckless career abroad had he 
gone so long without writing them a letter. He might have been 
engaged in the criminal and feverish pleasure of watching rouge 
et noir at Baden Baden—he might have gone to the abandoned 
length of kissin: « pretty bar-maid in England, or floating in a 
gondola on the grand canal under the window of some old lady he 
was not acquainted with, singing her songs in Italian which 
she supposed to be English, and imagining himself all the 
time the hero of some very dangerous midnight amour.~ In the 
midst of all such dissipation he had still found time to write once 
a fortnight to bis mother and sister. Now, six weeks had gone 
by since his strange departure and they had not received a line 
from him. This strange behavior was not accounted for, even on 
the ground of Mr. Muffles’ suggestion that he had gone South to 
visit a friend. 

All this time Isaiah remained imperturbable. When his wife 
and daughter told him their fears, he only poh-poh’d them. 
‘* Stuyvesant was well enough,”’ ‘‘ trust Aim to look out for No. 
One,’’ such were the answers of a man whom we can hardly con- 
sider Mr. Muffles extravagant in calling a stolid and brutal parent. 
Once he varied the answer a little, said he had heard from Stuyve- 
sant, and he was all right. But when asked to bring up the letter 
from down town, he discovered that he had mislaid it, and from 
his being able to give no farther account of his son than his 
health, no information in regard to his whereabouts, or his reasons 
for staying away so long, we must suppose that he merely imag- 
ined that he had received a letter, as he would indulge any of the 
other fancies of an eccentric mind. And the ladies of his family 
were far from satisfied. 

All this while Isaiah continued to accelerate his business pace. 
He worked at the coal-scuttle counting-room with all the ardor of 
a first love. He seemed only just now to have become enamored 
with the idea that the coal-scuttle was the great thing the world 
moves by, and well-regulated people live for. The habits of his 
laborious youth returned to him. He rose with the lark, or rather 
with the newsboy and charming sweep, who are the only larks we 
have in New York, and was down at the coal-scuttle shop within 
an hour, after scalding his throat with a swallow of hot coffee. 
He lunched standing up when he lunched at all, and was distrait 
to such a degree as to eat with the cirving knife at dinner. 

Everybody observed a change in him. He grew paler than he 
had ever been at any previous time of his life—thin—and so hol- 
low-eyed that there did not lack charitable people to suspect him 
of gambling on the sly. He seldom talked with his family, save 
to wish them good night, when after a lonely evening in the par- 
lor they came to his study and found him with his head between 
the leaves of his ledger, like a mysterious sort of nut which he 
was endeavoring to crack, for the purpose of finding there the 
pao meat of an altogether new and frenzyingly popular coal- 
scuttle. 

We are ashamed to say—yet why should we be; since it is noble 
to repent and do better?—that although Mr. Primpenny had 
treated with scorn Mr. Muffles’ designs, he began using them one 
by one in his trade, until every pattern save the most complicated 
ones had gone forth in the shape of iron from his shop to bless the 
firesides of mankind. 

Mrs. and Miss Primpenny could not fail to see the strange alter- 
ation in their husband and father’s behavior, and sorrowed over it 
even with tears as they sat night after night, when the callers 
were gone, in their desolate back parlor. It was a complimentary 
grief to the disappearance of Stuyvesant, and they could help the 
one as little as the other. 

At length, about the time of the last love passage recorded in 
our last chapter, maternal and sisterly love grew too strong for 
them to bear. They were fairly in a frenzy about Stuyvesant. 
They hurried to Isaiah’s study and found him pitching into coal- 
scuttles. They threw their arms around his neck, burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, 

‘*Oh father! Oh husband! What shall we do?’ 
Mr. Primpenny turned from his ledger and took one of them on 


each knee. Poor little thin business man! The legs were so frail 
that it was very much like sitting down on a hurriedly knocked 
together seat of lath, and the plump little women could not avoid 
the feeling that they must crack their supports and fall through. 
But Mr. Primpenay in addition put an arm around each of:them by 
way of security—and this was so rare a love sign of late, that it 
made them cry still more violently—till there almost was danger 
of their falling through. 

** Now what can I do for you, darlings ?’’ asked the old gentle- 
man. 

‘* Tell us, w-w-what has become of Stuyvesant,’’ sobbed the lit- 
tle women. 

Isaiah whispered a word between their ears, drawing their heads 
close together so that one word did for both, like one nosegay to 
two lovers. 

And a pleasant nosegay it must be to be like that word! For 
whatever it was, they went away much relieved, and did not 
trouble Mr. Primpenny’s business hours further. 

Business hours to be sure! jAs if he had any other than busi- 
ness hours! The very next morning after his wife and children 
had been so greatly relieved by that word of his, he went to the 
coal-scuttle shop an hour earlier than usual to make up the time 
lost by affection. 

But presently, coal-scuttles seemed to him insufficiently sub- 
served by a shop. Among other things which he resolved on hav- 
ing to advance the interests of the trade was a newspaper ! 

But sly old gentleman that he was, he would not acknowledge 
to anybody that the newspaper really was to be for the benefit of 
coal-scuttles. It was to cultivate the morals of the people—ele- 
vate their minds—correct their politics. The coal-scuttles would 
all the time be sailing in d’ye see. but out of sight to the masses. 

So he called together a dozen old g-ntlemen who were as anxious 
to correct the politics, elevate the minds, and cultivate the morals 
of the people as he was. Each one of them had his little thing to 
sail in too, on the top of their newspaper’s wave. Nobody would 
see it of course! Mr. Briggs had a wholesale codfish interest— 
Oh how that would swim on top of the moralities, and the poli- 
tics, and the intellectual improvement! Mr. Riggs had a large 
soap establishment, and the moment the newspaper was estab- 
lished, there should be no such thing as soap—Glory to soap! Mr. 
Tompkins saw felt hats packed in lots to suit purchasers rising on 
the tide of the moralities. Mr. Tubby, tea and coffee. Mr. 
Bricker, dry-goods, and so on to the end. And each of them was 
under the most confirmed and unshakeable impression that not 
one of the others suspected any such thing in him. 

‘hese excellent men, after due deliberation, came to the conclu- 
sion, and passed private resolutions to that effect, that Isaiah's 
scheme was an excellent one and they would go into it. They 
pledged capitai and made Isaiah the president of the board. And 
then they sent a committee around to find how much aid they 
might expect from other gentlemen with some nice little thing on 
the sly. 

The result was that in twelve weeks from Stuyvesant’s depart- 
ure, (that young man not having got home yet),—a newspaper 
broke upon the world one morning, as the boys down Broadway 
cried for the first time, 

“‘Here’s your Daily Poker !’’ 

It had been called by that name because, in the first place that 
was thought expressive of its energetic and stirring tondency— 
and in the second place, because after long debate, none of the 
directors could get the other gentlemen to allow him to name it 

after his little thing. Thus Mr. Tompkins would like to have it 
called ‘‘ The Daily Felt Hu.”’ and Mr. Riggs wanted it to be ‘* The 
Daily Bar of Soap,’’ and Mr. Briggs could see no reason why a 
most taking Headline might not be “ The Daily Codfish.’’ So at 
last they had to compromise upon some name which did no earthly 
good to any of them, and was therefore open to no objection. In 
this title of Daily Poker, Mr. Primpenny was the only one who 
had occasion to chuckle overa triumph. Poker suggested Coal- 
Scuttle, and he promised himself that he would by-and-bye have 
an evening edition, called ‘‘ Daily Poker,” with the words ‘* And 
Evening Coal-Scultle,’? on a separate line, in handsome type beneath. 

This newspaper flourished amazingly. It did a tremendous 
business in advertising its own men, and was the organ of politics, 
morality, intellect, aud fifty dozen other things to them, their 
families, and several of their intimate friends. It did its literary 
business of course just as all the papers do. Likewise its news. 
It paid for things by measure. For instance. Pluffy, Senior Editor, 
would say in the morning to Duff, one of the staff—‘* Write two 
feet of Missionary Intelligence for to-morrow, will you?” Then 
turning to Cuffy, sensation political Editor, he would add, ‘* And 
you one yard of Glorious Union, if you please.” By-and-bye, as 





the day wore on, and energetic business people in New-York had 
roused themselves and committed a few shocking crimes or-killed 
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themselves by a variety of interesting accidents, Casualty Reporter, 
Stuffy, came running in with a beaming countenance to bring five 
inches of murder. If it was an Alderman, then they let Stuffy 
put on an extra inch, which told in his pocket. If there was a 
rail-road accident, that was more or less fat for Stuffy. Only they 
were pretty strict on Stuffy, because he liked to dilate. They were 
careful to insist on his minding the graduated scale. ‘“ Remember 
Stuffy, they would say, that brakeman is only 25 cents worth. If 
it had been a conductor, you should have had half a dollar for 
him, and when you smash us the President of the road—egad! 
you shall have five dollars.’’ 

The Editorials were taken care of by a very efficient corps, who 
from laudable motives of economy always kept a good deal of the 
matter which they should use everyday ready set up so that it could 
go into blanks which they left in their copy. This saved time to 
both them and the compositors. They were able to write with a 
despatch which the absurd and prurient habit of feeling obliged to 
say something new every day, would have rendered impossible. 

Of this class of handy stereotyped matter were most of the 
poetical quotations, the pieces of vigorous and withering sarcasm ; 
names by which they denounced people who did not agree with 
them, in fact, a great many other things always exclusive of their 
political opinions, which it would have been far from economical 
to keep in stereotypes as they might want to change them next 
week. 

Eack of these stereotypes was numbered, so that, by simply re- 
ferring to it in the blank which he left in his copy the editor could 
have it inserted instantly, This excellent plan enabled him to 
write as follows : 





‘*Our —-—— Cotemporary, the Daily Slammer is a The 
article which appeared yesterday in his columns is characterized 
by his usual ——— and more than his usual We can only 





say in the words of the poet, 


ec » 





This, when it came out in the next morning’s Poker, read as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘ Our disgusting Cotemporary, the Daily Slammer, is a fool. The 
article which appeared yesterday in hia columns is characterized 
by his usual stupidi ys and more than his usual malignity. We can 
only say in the words of the Poet ; 


‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 
By these means the Daily Poker flourished greatly. 


~ 





SUNSET. 
By tae Art-Gossip Man or THE ‘* HERALD.”’ 


Behold ! as Phoebus, with his car, 
Into the earth goes down, 

How chromotyped his features are 
With mellow Cobalt Brown! 


O! mark the saffron-purple sky, 
The Cadmium sapphire pool ! 

In mackerelesoence bathed, they lie— 
O! my, how beautiful! 


The quintessential bars that streak 
With Solferino Rea, 

Yon pyrotechnic mountain peak, 
Shed perfumes on my head. 


The radiant shadows on the rock 
Each other, swift, pursue 

In mad career, as if to mock 
The force of Madder Blue. 


The topazescent clouds that glance 
Athwart the festive sky, 

And by the woofy margins dance 
Are green—and so am I. 


The Charm of Color. 


Artists will be interested to learn that the Hon. Horace Grertey 
is about to offer a competition premium for the production of a 
picture with the greatest possible amount of Color in it, 


Positive and Egg-ative. 








A cackling hen. 





TOO GUSHING. 


The Miss. Brandon Republican is continually shaking a sword, and 
requesting some ove to hold it in from an outburst. One of its 
lagt articles written with that utter disregard to all rules of com- 
position, and all regard to the highest sounding words and figures, 
commences by comparing President Lixcotn to dark MoKanna, 
continues by likening him to Ataric, and concludes by assuring 
its readers he is like Moses. For the latter comparison, we confess, 
we only arrived at it by study :—‘‘He may pour his hordes like 
the plagues of Egypt, &c,”’ says the Brandied Republican Miss. ; the 
natural inference is, that the great law-giver was hcre intended, 
and that Lincotn is the Mokanna—ALaric—Moses of Miss. Bran. 
don. Considering that the children of Moszs, including Twicas, 
are to a non-productive-baby of them, all opposed to the present 
administration, it seems singular to place their father against them- 
but such is life, and secession from it. We hope the Miss-Branded, 
Republican wi) recall the fact that the dark Moxanwa was a veiled 
prophet to the viciously Vulgar, but that to the intelligent and en- 
lightened he was Available Profit ; and such will President LixcoLn 
we trust prove to Americans. As for Ataric he came from the 
North, brave, bold and strong ; sweeping sensuality, corruption, 
voluptuousness, dishonesty and effeminacy, before him, as the cold 
winds from the mountain bear off the poisonous airs from Southern 
marshes. As for Moszs—Mosss speak for yourself. But for the 
real burst, the true gush ; the conclusion of the Brandy Republican 
Miss. article is to be listened to with awe: 

“— and though the spirit of the people (of the Corn-fed-erate 
States) may be humbled, its light will not be quenched, though 
it may be trampled in the ground by a superiority of numbers in 
one place, it will, like the fabled fountains of Arethusa, burst forth 
anew in another.” 

The light that will not be quenched, though trampled in one 
place, but will burst forth anew in another, must be Camphene ; 
this is the light, the Secession Light, blowing up things and going 
off at a moment’s warning ; but when the Branded Miss. Republican 
likens Camphene to the fountains of Arethusa we are in bold lan- 
guage, all abroad. Thereis afountain of Arethusa, a gushing one 
at that, near Syracuse in Sicily, and a fable connected with it of its 
bei g chased from the United States into Mexico—we should say 
from Arcadia to Sicily while the chaser Alpheus eventually con- 
quered!—and the morul is plain. Always, Miss. Brandon Gush 
cautiously ! 


——— 


SOUND PRINCIPLES. 


Gentlemen who maintain themselves in a permanent condition 
of bread-and-cheese-and-beer, by Hook and by Crook—in other 
words phonographic reporters—will be disgusted to learn that 
severe strides have already been made, in France, toward a method 
of registering sounds by means of an apparatus. We have not 
yet heard whether the proposed acoustophonographic machine is 
to be worked by steam or otherwive. If it is, and supposing it to 
be adopted by Congress, for reporting debates, it is to he hoped 
that the boilers will be made of ball-proof plate, so as to prevent 
the possibility of a blow-up by perforation with a stray bullet. 
The chances of such a contingency are diminished, however, now 
that the South no longer ‘‘ takes the floor.’’ In order that our 
stenographic friends may not experience any unnecessary mental 
anguish at the above announcement, we have the pleasure of in- 





catcher need be anticipated. Indeed, we are authorized to state 
that, in the first place, it is to be tested extensively upon Long 
Island Sound, and afterwards applied with a view of ascertaining 
whether the Senior Editor of the Tribune is Sound upon the Goose 
question—so that many, many years must elapse before it can 
come into general use. 





——— 


From Washington Market. 


Q.—Why is a fly in molasses like a butcher in the shambles ? 
A.—Because he Sticks there. 


— 





By a Newsboy. 
Why is there no rush for the Sunday papers ? 
Because they are not worth a Rush ! 


Greatest Haul the ‘‘ Fire-King” has made for a month past. 
Canterbury Hall. 





The New Tarif. 








More Ills. 


forming them that no immediate collision with the new Sound-. 
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Every one on his own Axis. 


The allusion of the London Times to the 
fearful state of destitution to which our back- 
woodsmen{will be reduced by the New Tariff, 
from their inability to procure axes from 
England, is evidently an ironical one. The 
Tbunderet doubtless meant the back woods- 
men of this city; commonly called English 
Importers who, under the operations of a 
high Tariff will have fewer axes to grind. 
All we have to say about the matter is sim- 
ply this, that we can dispense with the sym- 
pathy of English Statesmen and Journalists 
as to the great injury that we are inflicting 
upon ourselves in not opening our ports free- 
ly to English wares and that we are now dis- 
posed to be more independent of their move- 
ments and henceforth revolve on our own 
axis. 





More Glances at the Gallery. 
No 223 Huskine—Eastman Jonnson. 


Fie! fie! Mr. Artist! where are your ‘red 
ears |"? 
**A Husking’’ without pretty girls to be 
kiss’ 1, man ? 
‘All talk and no cider ?’—why, really’ one 
fears, 
If you cannot do better, you must go down 
t-man. 





A Healthy Move. 


The administration fearing that Major Ro- 
BerT ANDERSON’s health has been injured by 
his close confinement at Fort Sumter, has 
ordered him to Newport Barracks, Kentucky, 
to recruit. 

oa Bem A a oa 
A capital thing to turn in a bar-room. 


An egg flip-flap. worip?’ 








A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


Querist—“ AnD NOW LET ME ASK.YOU, SERIOUSLY, WHAT GOOD HAVE YOU BVER DONE IN THIg 


Respondent—‘ 1 ?—wuy I’ VE INVENTED A COAT WITH ONE tBUuTTOon !”’ 

















“GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME.” 


Devourers of fiction are at liberty to swallow the following nice 
little bit of that delicacy of the season : 

‘‘ The Dublin Nation publishes a letter from Paris, in which it is stated that 
M. Mrrgs and JouN SaDLigR are one and the same person.”’ 


From the immense number of Sad Lies already published with 
regard to both of the distinguished financiers named in the above 
paragraph, we infer that most of the expounders of Mins, as 
well as of Sap.ier, rejoice in the patronymic of the latter. 

(The above having been given to an Anti-Celtic compositor 
re-appeared in the following form.—Ed. V. F.) 

The Dublin Nation, once celebrated for songs, treason, and Mr. 
Tuomas Francis MEAGHER, and whose songs, treason, and patriots 
have since sunk into the obscurity from which they should never 
have emerged—has been lately promulgating the remarkable the- 
ory that M. Mrrés, the defaulting Parisian banker, and Mr. Jonn 
Sapuier, the defaulting and apparently deceased Member of Par- 
liament, are one and the same person. ‘This is akin to the French 
peasants, that still believe in the return of the first Napoleon, or 
the Long Islanders, who yet vote for General Jackson. Why not 
start the suggestion that M. Mir&s is The Maa in the Iron Mask? 
His sudden seclusion in prison would favor the suggestion, and 
though his age might be thought to stand in the way of such a 
hypothesis, still, it would be no obstacle to a Celtic imagination. 
Or he might be set up as the Duke of Monmouth, whose execu- 
tion was supposed to have been a fiction. Or Mr. Jonn MircHe.t 
himself, whose existence, through its obscurity, is daily becoming 
more and more mythical. When one persgn plays two parts on the 
stage, it is technically called “doubling.’” We presume the Nation 
being published in the chief city of Ireland, facetiously intend 
this fiction as a Dublin canard. 


—_— 





Bearing Down. 


Exerting a depressive influence upon the Stocks. 
An unlaunched ship. 





THE FIRST KICK AT THE LION. 


And so, Spain—resolved to be the first in at the death of the 
Monroe doctrine—is making her grab at St. Domingo. Yes—she 
dares to do it! 

Six months ago, the miserable rabbit would have as soon dared 
fly at the throat of the wildcat. Six months ago, that wretched, 
worn out wreck of a country, the most dilapidated and lowest 
sunken in all Europe—quaked and trembled before us. Six months 
ago, this last left of the old corrupt superstitious camerilla despot- 
isms dreaded the name of America. Now in our hour of trouble, 
Spain smites us ! 

Spain—smites—us ! 

And Spain may find that broken or whole—divided or one—aye, 
though we were in our last struggle—there is the life left here in 
this broad land, among our strong armed millions, to smite her 
face, and drive her wailing away. We did not conquer the lion of 
England to yield to the yellow snake of Spain! 

Oh, South—oh, North! Is the vile Negro of such worth that 
we should bear this insult from his second cousin, the Moorish- 
blooded Spaniard? If hate carries you so far—verily ye are viler 


than he. 
ee ee eee 


By Our Scotch Contributor. 
Why was the storm which drowned Lord Uxtin’s daughter likea 
mouchoir? Because it Sank-her-chief. 
ee See a: 
Apropos of the Hard Times. 
An old friend, with a new face : 
Whatever is, is Tight. 
Sn cee 
The Editor’s Last Word.—To Our Own Correspondent. 


Be sure you write, then go ahead. 





A Maine Point. 
Cape Elizabeth. 
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NEW-YORK EXHUMED. 


EING an editorial 
of the Australian 
Demi- Hourly Deto- 
nator of 4, P. M., 

April 1st, 2861: 


the ghost of Brn 
FrRaN KLIN, and 
communicated 
through a *‘ writ- 
ing 
fe mention- 
‘ed, seme weeks 
“since, the prepa- 
- rations forex- 
huming the an- 
ecient city of New- 
York. evhave 
since pu 
frequent tele- 
“@tams by our 
p tbaag and ex- 
} ve sub-ocean- 
ic cable, communicating the progress of the emterpnise. We are 
now in receipt of letters from our own special correspondent on 
the spot, by our new steam-balloon Twinkler, after on a 
ly short trip of twenty-three hours, fifty-nine a’ rths min- 
utes, enabling us to present our five million readers, in.advance of 
all our envious cotemporaries, the details of many interesting dis- 
coveries. 

“ Atthe beginning of the year of Grace 4861, (which a short 
mathematical .process shows to have been just a thousand years 

0,) New-York was the chief city of the Western Continent. 
She was renowned for the frugality of her gilizens, the modesty 
of her youth, the honesty of her financfers, the disinterested pat- 
riotism of her politicians, and the incorruptible integrity of her 
public officers. 

**In June of that year, the terrible visitor, known to astron- 
omers as the Merriam comet, was discovered by the distin- 
guished philosopher of Brooklyn Heights. The catastrophe of the 
following Fourth of July is familiar to a)l readers of history. 

‘*The comet approached New York. As soon as her atmosphere 
came in contact with that of the earth, the former, by some chem- 
ical affinity, burst into a conflagration that extended instantane- 
ously throughout the vast extent of her train. At the same mo- 
ment, the nucleus, which was plainly visible as an opaque mass of 
insignificant dimensions, exploded. A shower of mud began to 
fall, which continued for twenty-four hours. At its conclusion 
Manhattan Island and the adjacent regions had disappeared, New- 
York Bay was filled up, the Hudson River had become a tributary 
to the Hackensack, and over so much buried wealth and magnifi- 
cence, extended a bare, flat, unsightly mountain, several hundred 
feet in height. 

‘*The disruption of the American Union into seventeen bellig- 
erant confederacies, and the protracted wars which resulted there- 
from and which have been terminated only during the present centu- 
ry by the subjugation of all the States under the despotism of New 
Jersey, prevented any successful attempt to penetrate beneath that 
mountain. The accomplishment of the task has been reserved for 
the enterprise of the present age. 

‘* We have chronicled the obstacles thrown in its way by the 
semi-barbarous government of New Jersey, and the removal of 
those obstacles on the payment of certain moneys to the directors 
of the New Jersey railroads. We have also described McGrusp’s 
Patent Steam Excavator, which, as a bore, is equivalent to several 
thousand men. 

** At the beginning of the present month the Excavator was 
set at work. After penetrating nearly five hundred feet through 
a compact stratum, liberally intermixed with fossil shells re- 
sembling those of the oyster, a numerous community of which 
bivalves must have inhabited the exploded comet, the cornice of a 
building was struck. This proved to be the City Hall. It was 
found entire, although it is well known that by a peculiar custom 
of the city, its combustible portions used to be made a bonfire of, 
on occasions of public rejoicing. 

**In one of its rooms was a table covered with earthen-ware 
dishes, and bottles labelled ‘ Bournon Wuisky.’ Beside them lay 
a restaurateur’s bill for liquors and ham-sandwiches. This was 
probably the remains of a collation served up by the city author- 
ities to the Grand Vizier of Turkey, who visited New-York soon 
after its secession, to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance 











between the Sultan and the Mayor. This supposition was sugges- 
ted by the discovery of several turbans and a Koran strewed 
on the floor, where they were probably dropped in the hasty 
departure. 

‘* At ashort distance from the principal entrance, a statue of 
brown-stone was discovered. Its features are thosé of Washing- 
ton, but its expression is lugubrious in the extreme. It is sup- 
posed to represent the Father of his Country, taking, Macseru- 
like, a prophetic view of his Presidential successors. Hence the 
disgust. 

‘** The excavation being continued down Nassau strect, numerous 
newspaper offices were soon discovered, containing files of the 
leading New-York journals. Our correspondent has forwarded us 
copies of the last edition of the New-York Herald, Tribune, 
eer and World. The following are brief extracts from their edi- 
torials. 

“* From the Herald.—‘ As was first predicted in the Heratp, the 
Comet will arrive to-day. Like other foreigners, profoundly igno- 
rant of the existence of such provincial towns as Boston and Phil- 
adelphia, it comes directly to the metropolis. Our citizens, not 
knowing how to regard the intended honor, have taken a hasty 
departure. 

‘**Not being easily frightened, we shall remain to welcome 
the Comet. immediately on its arrival, we shall issue an extra, 
giving a full account of the event. 

‘**P.§. We have decided to take a holiday. No advertisements 
will be received at this office to-day.’ 

From the Tribune.—‘ As was first predicted in the Trisuye, the 
irrepressible Comet, weighing millions of Tuns,is upon us! It 
comes from its giddy Hight to make this world a Theater of con- 
fusion. Whether it will be a more confused affair baceer the despi- 
cable World of Park Row, is doubtful.’ bd 

From the Times.—‘ As was first announced in a special despatch to 
the Trmzs, the Comet will reach New-York to-day !’ 

From the World.—As was first predicted by the Wontp, the 
Comet, Providence permitting, will arrive to-day ! a 

An entire page of each of these journals is occupied with a reit- 
eration of the advice, ‘‘ Buy raz New-York Lepasr,” and the 
names of Sytvanus Cogs, Jr , Epwarp Everett, and other leading 
writers of ancient light literature. 

**Our correspondent says: ‘ During the excavation in Nassau 
street, a very singular circumstance occurred. The workmen heard 
strange sounds beneath them. On reaching the pavement, they 
unearthed a figure with a glaring gray eye, grizzly beard, and 
rusty apparel. No sooner was it uncovered than it stalked 
forth, shouting ‘ Four-and-twenty Self-Sealing Envelopes, Fo-our 
Cents /’ in such sonorous and appalling tones, that they beat a 
hasty retreat. 

“We must be permitted to doubt. 

“From Nassau, the excavation was extended into Wall street, 
the financial centre of the ancient city, in the natural expectation 
of finding treasures there. The diggers were disappointed. Noth- 
ing more valuable was unearthed than government bonds and 
certificates of stock in railroads, mines, etc., long since bankrupt. 
The absence of money may be accounted for by the general exo- 
dus of government, and bank officials to foreign parts, that took 
place before the catastrophe. 

‘‘The machine being now headed up Broadway, accomplished a 
distance of three miles in as many hours. 

‘A short distance above Wall street was found the Museum of 
the immortal Barnum. Its contents abundantly attest the colds- 
sal intellect of their inventor, and his right to the rank ac- 
corded him by history—of the representative man of his age and 
city. 

‘* No general description can be given of the architecture of 
Broadway—every variety of style and want of style abounding. 
The aim of each architect seems to have been to overtop and 
eclipse the adjoining building. 

‘The theatres present, in point of taste, a favorable contrast 
tothe specimens of dramatic composition which have come down to 
us from that age and locality. ‘The Churches are mostly elegant 
structures, fitted up with devout regard to the comfort of the wor- 
shippers. The hotels, however, are especially remarkable for mag- 
nitude and magnificence ; and with reason. The hotel was to the 
New-Yorker the most important and characteristic of institutions. 
It was his favorite place of abode, his resort to meet friends, and 
he was wont to take most of his liquid sustenance at its bar. On 
all important occasions, such as a political triumph or defeat, the 
birth-day of a great man, or the arrival of a distinguished poli- 
tician, pugilist, or chess-player, he would repair to the hotel, 
and manifest his emotions by sitting down to a public dinner. 

‘The shops were filled with merchandise, of which we must de- 
fer our description. ‘The jewelry is mostly plated, or of oreide, 
and was sold at the uniform price of one dollar. Vast quantities 
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of large conical structures of wire-work were found—supposed at 
first to be tent-frames or other military contrivances, but declared 
by Prof. Licnarp to have been the most essential article of femi- 
nine wearing apparel! The hats of the Nineteenth Century are 
also great curiosities. The cause of medical science has been 
greatly subserved by the unearthing of immense quantities of the 
wonderful patent-medicines, from the sale of which New-York 
made so large a share of her wealth. 

‘‘ Large quantities of wines and liquors were found in the ho- 
tels and numerous other depositories along Broadway. Excellent 
as these beverages must have been originally—and it is known 
that New-Yorkers were proficients in their manufacture—they are 
doubtless greatly improved by age. The parties engaged in the 
excavation carefully made trial of these liquids as they arrived at 
each successive deposit. The result has unfortunately been a gen- 
eral incapacitation for business, and the breaking of the machine. 
We suspect that our correspondent has carried his usual zeal into 
this department of investigation, as the latter portion of his ¢om- 
munication is curiously obscure and disconnected, and finally comes 
to an abrupt termination.” 
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Lor! BLEss ME, IF I HADN'T BEEN LUCKY TO FIND SHELTER WHERE 
WUD A BEN MY New Bonner? 








“You're Another.” 


Persons who atill possess a vested -interest in their olfactories, 
are not usually disposed to sniff with favorable noses at the ex- 
ceedingly disgusting establishments known as bone-boiling facto- 
ries. And yet, the Court of Sessions has just decided that the kind 
of business referred to cannot be considered as a nuisance if carried 
on by means of ‘‘ retorts.’’ Witnesses were brought to prove that 
nothing offensive could result from bone-boiling on the ‘ retort’’ 
principle—in fact that ‘‘retorts’’ extract from the bdone-boiler’s 
vats an essence rather more exquisite than anything Lusin ever 
dreamed of when he got uproarious upon opium, and rolled him- 
self away to sleep upon a bed of lavender. If this is true, we 
don’t see why the principle might not be extended to private life, 
by the substitution of a better kind of ‘‘ retort” than any of those 
at present in use there. If bone-boiling is a nuisance, bone-break- 
ing is another—which leads us to remark that the latter process 
loses nothing of its malarious odor when carried on by means of the 
ill-constructed Retort on show at the head of this article. 


ee an 
6 A Union Toast—to the Stars. 
Thirty-four forte, or fight. 
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OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, March 24. 

Ea, Vanity Fuir:—We, sir,of Boston, are a moral people of nice dis- 
crimination. For us there is a Norma loquendi; to wit, the Opera 
of week-days becomes the Oratorio of Sunday. On that day Mose 
emerges from the tall bull-rushes and appears in a suit of Egyptian 
darkne:s as Mosss, with green spectacles. The immense difference 
between Tweedledum and Dee, never was made more striking than 
when given as ‘ without costumes, raising curtain, or moving 
scenery.” There’s the difficulty cleverly got over, and his Satanic 
Majesty awfully castigated round the stump...The Barber may 
thus shave of Sundays, and the Purifani go a-fishing—in plain 
clothes. Janus—be thou our patron Saint! Smile on Boston, 
sanctify our vestments and our investments, and cause dividends 
on Theatre Stock to rise. Make the Sabbath gay, make Religion 
amusing at Fifty Cents, Gallery Twenty-five. ‘‘ Susmunajin his great 
role of Moss,” and “‘ Susrnt in his renowned character of Mosss,”’ 
are very different Susinis, one goes with the Sheep, the other with 
the—Goats. 

P. §—The Sacred Circus is coming! On Sunday next, the 
Grand Spectacle of the Passage of the Red Sea by real Israelites 
in old clothes. Cruiser ag the Horse in Jos. Jos, Mr. Rarey 
(remarkable for patience.) We are a one-horse town, dué moral. 


Yours, 
HipPo-oRITIC. 

Very good. Be it remarked that all our Boston Corr dence 
on all subjects refers just at present to the Opera. T have 
Music there, you know. And what is more, they have the Krt- 
All of the Crickets have gone mad entirely, 
and as we write are encased in straight jackets. One of them 
(according to our’ Os kalos, nisi prius, Beacon Street, Greek Corres- 
pondent, who dates Bostonia dies VII. ante Kalendas Aprilis), has 
slightly convalesced to the extent of a column in'which he Mani- 
fests in the following strange utterances : 

‘Miss Keriocc, of New York, concerning whom many eulogies have been 
composed in that city, made her debut on Tuesday evening in ‘‘ Linpa di 
Chamouni,’’ selecting with tact and nice appreciation of her own ability, the 
That purpose, ever 
present to a debutante, yet seldom realized in genuine, hearty, unequivocal 
enthusiasm, was effected by Miss KELLOGG in remarkable unanimity of praise and 
She evi- 


most suitable role to Captitate staid, critical Boston Withal, 


rarity of depreciation resulting from her performance in that opera. 
dently not having been exaggerated in the usual preparatory style, the audience 
sympathized with Linpa immediately that she tripped gracefully forward to carol 
her love song ; and that general sympathy warmed into enthusiasm as the opera 
| rogressed, and her ability, vocal and dramatic, appeared more and more decided. 
Miss KEeiioce is well suited in LivpA, with music to execute and color, and situa- 
tions to make real and interesting by dramatic talent but one surpassing her 
Gaining possession of the public eye and ear in 
the first scene, this young aspirant for prima donna rank continued to improve 


power to fulfil in all conditions 


her position and engage public admiration more thoroughly even to the close, 
receiving then marked evidence of success.”’ 


There—there! We know now where to go for criticism. And 
Style. Let us only hear from the Convalescent that the leading 
color of the Kelloggian B flat is pyramidal, and we shall confess 
that the art critics of our own Herald are crowded over and extin- 
guished. Great is Boston ! 

oS ee 2 


Seward “talks Turkey” to Webb. 


Who was it that whispered to the President, ‘‘ tender Turkey to 
Gen. Wess?’’ Wess declines Turkey. Of course he does; why 
should Turkey be Webb-footed ? Wess wants good game; nothing 
that has been shot at, and has had to “ roost low.” 

Ah! that a man who wants to go on a foreign mission should 
have ever gone to live in Tarrytown. For twenty years the horn- 
blower of Szewarp, Wess has at last his reward in this dilemma : 
either to stay at Tarrytown, spelling Constantinople as far as the 
fourth syllable, or to accept of the Golden Horn. Wess despises 
both horns of the Crescent. Has no objections, however, to 
taking Joun Butt by both of his. Or, he would rather take 
Austria, even with Hungary sauce, than be in at the death of 
Turkey, and at the feast of the Great Powers. 

ees Salam 
Autumnal. 


What are the disagreeable features of Fall ? 
First it seres (its ears), and then it sighs (its eyes), and then it 
snows (its nose), and then it slips (its lips). 
A Sight no Eye has yet seen. 
The New Post-Office Site. 
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Waiter.—PLEASE MEM, THAT CAKE HAS GOT HERE BY MISTAKE, AND Mrs. JOHNSON HAS SENT 
(N. B.—Mns. Jonzs HAS SUPPOSED IT A PRESENT FROM HER DEAR CONSIDERATE 


IN FOR IT. 
HUSBAND.) 








where he has remained to the present time, 
a venerable but nearly extinct fo‘sil. He is 
the last of his race, and, before this solemn 
memorial. of his virtues is in the reader’s 
hands, will be succeeded by Mr. Hiram Bar- 
ney. Mr. Barney is a brother of Witt1aAM 
Barney, commonly called Barney WILLIAMS, 
and a descendant of the famous Barney, 
mentioned by the Irish Bard : 


‘¢ Barney, leave the girls alone.’’ 


























a piece of abstinence, by the way, of which 
Barney was not guilty, or how could he 
have had a progeny? The Custom House 
poets, we hear, are revising this ancient 
melody, and one of them, (SropparD, we 
presume,) has already tinkered the first line 
into, 








** Barney, Ieave"the boys alone.” 
meaning himself and sundry other poetical 
customers. They are hopeful of being re- 
tained, with the exception of Conz, who is 
in mortal dread of being an inverted cone ! 


© Och hone! for Watty Cone !’’ 








The most remarkable tree in Washington 
is the Judas Tree. V. F. had frequently 
heard of this tree, but in common with 
other ‘‘ true Americans,” (no reference here 
to the latejlamented Wma. Pootr,) he cherish- 
ed the hope that it did not, and would not 
flourish in America. He remembered 
Benepict Arnoxp and his attempt to plant it 
at West Point; and Aaron Burr and his 
treason ; but the doom which overtook these 
bold, bad men, (what can be more terrible 
than the last days of Beneptcr ArNoLp, de- 
spised, hated, shunned, an outcast among 
men, damned to eterna] infamy’) was 
enough, V. F. thought, to keep any Ameri- 
can for attempting to plant anew the Judas 
Tree. He was mistaken, he confesses with 
tears. The seed was not extinct, as he 
fondly hoped, but still alive in the North 








PHILP, HIS HAND-BOOK. 


We finished our first article on Pap, with an account of the 
vipers of Washington—a species of reptiles by no means exhausted 
in the two classes to which we referred, the ‘‘ blowing vipers’’ of 
Abolition and Secession ; we begin our last with an account of the 
fishes of Washington, a prolific subject in the hands of Pump, who 
treats it on a considerable scale, though in a singular manner. 
We should have treated it plurally, in connection with the sup- 
porter of existence, or, less learnedly, the staff of life, or, plainer 
still, the loaves. It is not of the fishes of Washington that we 
wanted to hear Pair, but of the loaves and fishes ! 

Pup speaks of the Etheostomoids, a family peculiar to North 
America, representatives of which have been described by Dr. 
Grrarp. V. F. is acquainted with, and, if he were given to 
boasting, might say related to, the most distinguished families of 
the North, but he is ignorant of the one mentioned. It is cer- 
tainly not an F. F., but doubtless one of the codfish aristocracy, 
who trace their descent, (according to the herald) to one Preserved 
Fish! Of Dr. Grragp, V. F. knows nothing, though he remem- 
bers to have seen his college in Philadelphia. 

Puitp mentions the “‘ bill-fish,’’ which, he says belongs to the 
family of.Scomberesocoids. He is mistaken, it belongs to the 
family of Scaliwags, (from scaley, and wag,) otherwise landlords, 
the true ‘ bill-tish’’ of Washington. 

The number of shells in the D. of C., according to Putzp, is 
eighty-six. It was much greater eight years ago. We refer, no 
political reader need be told, to the political shells which then 
abounded in Washington. They were divided into twu families, 
which were anything but happy families, (factions rather,) and 
were called Hards and Softs. Their history is obscure ; some 
writers trace them back to the primitive days of the State of New- 
York, when barn-burning was an Institution ; others to the blows 
rained, in the sacred precincts of Tammany, on the devoted head 
of Avaustus Scuett, who on that occasion at least, was decidedly 
a Sott Sheli! These shells were barnacles on that grand old ship, 
the Democratic Party, and clung to it till it went to pieces last 
fall,on the dangerous Southern reef. After the injury to his 
conk, the august sample of Conchology just mentioned, (we mean 
Avaustus,) was transplanted to the New-York Custom House, 





and South. It matters little by whom it was sown again, the 
Abolitionists, or the Secessionists, it is enough, nay, too much, 
that it is flouri-hing now. } ‘ 

It shot up like Jonan’s Gourd under the administration of J. B. 
For the first time in its exigtence among U. S. it was used in cabi- 
net making : J. B.’s Cabinet was composed of it, all but the State 
Bureau of slow but honést old Lewis. The money chests of Cops 
were made of its wood; so were the gun stocks and carriages of 
Fioyp’s guns: not otherwise would the former have given up 
their treasures so speedily, or the latter have moved as they did, 
to the forts and arsenals of the South. Its red flowers were the 
favorite bouquet of Jerr Davis, ‘Toompes, WIGFALL, and the rest of 
their Confederates. It flourished on the button holes of sundry 
officers of the Army and Navy, among others the gallant Twiaa. 
(It must be a mean flower to flourish on a twig like that !) 

Gentlemen of the S. C., V. F. wishes you joy of the Judas Tree, 
and its fruit, what that will be God only knows. You think, an 
infinity of Cotton pods; V. F. the Apple of Discord. But it doesn’t 
matter now, since we are no longer ‘‘ one and indivisible,’ but 
two, if not several more, and divisible to any. extent. 


‘*Then go it boys, for what care we? 
Hurrah the merry Judas Tree !”’ 


But no. Nero fiddled while Rome was burning, V. F. does not 
belong to that family. So let us change the stave. 


“‘ Miserere Domine ! 
Blast the deadly Judas Tree !”’ 


Does He ? 


When Jerr. Davis threatens to make Litncotn quail, don’t he 
want to make Game of him? 





— 


Oh-o-oh! 
Each indictment against the ex-Secretary of War, was quashed 
because it was Flaw-y-d. 








The best of the Dollar Jewels. 
O nix. 
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THE NOBLEST ROMAN OF THEM ALL. 


Hovston—‘‘ What should the people do with these bald tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench : in a rebellion, 
When what’s not meet, but what must be, was law, 
Then were they chosen ; in a better hour, 
Let what is meet, be said it must be meet, 
And throw their power i’ the dust.’’—Coriolanus, act. 8, scene 1. 
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LOOK OUT FOR THIS BIRD! A 


T is with feelings of 
sympathy for all per- 

sons whose peren- 
Siuah nial destiny is fulfil- 
a led in ‘“ furnished 
apartments with all 
the modernimprove- 
ments,” or with 
none, that we re- 
produce from the 
columns of a daily 
paper, the following 
“* Want.”’ 


MOCKING BIRD 
WANTED.—A strong 
built first class bird, fine 
whistler, that sings 
most of the time, and 
makes a great variety 
of wild noises, at rea- 
sonable price. 





For many long, 
weary months, the 
writer of these re- 
That 


+ 
nail 








———— 
marks has resided in the same hcuse with a Mocking Bird. 
Bird is not one of the muscular songsters described in the above ad- 


vertisement as ‘‘ strong built.” On the contrary, it is a creature of 
slender frame, and appears to have run principally to tail and bill. 
The active existence of this individual bird commences exactly at 
30 minutes before 1 o'clock, every morning, and terminates very 
regularly about a minute before half past twelve at night. During 
the interval, say about—23 hours 59 minutes—its only occupation 
seems to be the giving of a serial entertainment, conducted some- 
thing on the principal of those initiated by the late celebrated 
Cartes Matruews, and at present hawked about London, Eng- 
land, by Mr. Wooptn, in his Carpet Bag. To describe the warblings 
of the interesting little subject of this notice would be impossible. 
There are more noises forged somewhere between the bill and tail 
of that industrious bird than can be accounted for by mere human 
philosophy ; but we may just state that the loudest of them is a 
tolerably close imitation of a steam fire-engine in full blast—the 
feeblest of them suggestive of a healthy mouse, jammed into an 
expression of feeling by the sudden opening of a door. 

The above, gentle reader, is a slight tribute to the talents of a 
small, scraggy, and somewhat retiring individual of the Mocking 
Bird family. Think, then, O! think of a ‘strong built first 
class”? one ; and when the moving month of May arrives, scruti- 
nize carefully the lodging-house of your choice, with a view to 
take immediate steps for the suppression of any person lodging 
there who is ‘‘a fine whistler, that sings most of the time, and 
makes a great variety of wild noises ”—even at the. most ‘‘ reason- 
able price.” 


$e 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Equus.—Our paper is not a sporting journal, and for any informa- 
tion about the pedigree of the Mare Imbrium you might as 
well ask the Man in the Moon. 

A. P. A.—The slang phrase you speak of, ‘‘ Got him where the hair 
is short,’’ is of very ancient origin, and is profanely supposed to 
have been the exclamation of one Dalilah, as she waved her 
shears in triumph after clipping off the last lock of Samson’s 
hair. It has been a by-word among the Philistines ever since. 

M. U. M.—-There were o1ce only 9 digits in our arithmetic, but we 
believe there are eleven now, counting in the digit of Scorn, 
and “ Dig it!’ addressed to a fugitive. 

Burcuer Boy.—Is it always a poor rule that won't work both 
ways? By no means. For instance: A dollar’s worth of beef 
can always be had for four quarters, but it does not follow that 
Fore Quarters of beef can always be had for a dollar. 

L. S.— Quid Washingtone faciam? Mentiri nescio, is a Latin quotation 
slightly varied from Juvenat, and was the noble reply of Ben- 
netr to his friends, when advised to go to Washington on the 
Fourth of March and make his peace with ‘‘Old Abe.’’ The 
translation is, ‘‘ What shall I do at Washington? I cannot lie !” 


Several answers are avoidably crowded out this week. 
agai pcp insane lligpaipe nip: 
A Sound Reason. 


Why should Editors never use opium? Because it Lowers their 
Circulation. 











THE THIRD HOUSE. 
‘*A shambles of the parliament house !”’ 
8 Henry VI., Act 1, Scene 1. 











LETTER X. 
The Vote Broker. 


Reader! The parts of the machine are before you. You know, 
more intimately, I trust, than you will ever know them in the flesh, 
the great representative Lobbymen ; the Fashionables, the Alimen- 
taries, the Bores, the Literary, and the Womanality. Undez one 
or other of these great heads fall the tools of the Lobby; and I am 
about to introduce te you the master workman who uses them. 
Could a man be secure, as the ancient song hath it, that his life 
would endure, that his life would endure, for a thotsand, a thous- 
and of years, I could discourse to you forever (nay! don’t shudder) 
of the fertile ramifications and subdivisions of thigjgreat subject. 
But, alas! ers longa, vita brevis ; which.may be, Tather elegantly 
than aecutately, rendered : ‘‘ The Lobby is long, but Life is short.” 
I can’t:pursue the Lobbymen into the hidden cornérs and closets 
of the Third House; at least, not upon the present occasion ; the 
main hall and the principal rooms, and chiefly thereof the kitchen 
must suffice for the nonce. 

JonsbBy is what is termed by the vulgate, a Lobbyman, but the 
wise do call him attorney—an attorney-in-fact ; whieh appellation 
arises not as the simple reader might be led to suppose because its 
wearer is in fact an attorney, but in contradistinction to an attor- 
ney-at-law, who practices before a court, while the business of the 
attorney-in-fact never leads in that direction unless by some unto- 
wayd accident. This attorney-in fact is a Producer General of jobs : 
his office is to lobby justice, and the reverse, through Congress or 
the Departments, for a consideration. Chief of these is Jonspy ; 
facile princeps. ‘There are few pies in which he has not a finger, 
and no thoroughly baked ones. Every rope and cord he knows, 
and every crank or screw of the whole governmental machine. I 
love to see a giant among mortals, and Jonssy is a giant certes. 
There are few men of whom I am tempted to make to myself a 
gravenimage; but Jonspy isone. H ‘knows the how, where, when, 
through whom, and how much of every job or possibility of a job. 
Schemes turn to gold in his hands; claims that have rotted in 
committees for twenty years become rich placers when worked by 
this veteran, and skilful, and dauntless miner. He knows the 
weakness of every man in either House of Congress; the men who 
are to be dined ; the men who are to be wined ; the men who are to 
be danced ; the men who are to be lured by the bauble, ambition ; 
the men who must be allewed to win their piles from Mr. Berts 
or Major Curps at the pleasing but rather “chancey”’ game of Faro ; 
and if there were any to be bought, as those horrid newspaper men 
charge when they become more than ordinarily licentious, he 
would know the price of each and the precise kind of monetary 
‘* truck”’ they would prefer “to have it in.” He will impart to 
you, for a due consideration, the watch-word to every entrance of 
the Treasury. If he had lived in Ricuertev’s time he would have 
been a cardinal, and perhaps a splendid play by Butwer, into the 
bargain, but having the misfortune, which is probably shared by 
most of my readers, to be cast in the Nineteenth Century, he is 
simply Jopspy. 

When the late Mr. Jason, of Virginia, represented this great and 
distracted country at the court of His Imperial Majesty, NAPoLEON 
III., he attended one evening, in full diplomatic toggery (you see 
Mr. Marcy’s black-drab circular wasn’t very much followed, as very 
few “ circulars” are, let me tell you.) the Emprror’s levee. There 
was present also, in all the splendor of which his complexion is 
alone capable, a respectable colored person, in the shape of the 
ambassador from Hayti, or Madagascar, or Mozambique, or some 
of those places with uncertain geographies. He was a splendid 
specimen of the genus homo, species niger. Our Minister was lost 
in admiration, and gazed, spell-bound, by the gorgeous figure. 
Observing this, Count Watewsxr or Perstany, or some of those 
fellows, crossed over, and smilingly enquired of Mr. Jason, ‘‘ well, 
Monsieur, and what do you think of him ?’’ 

‘*T think, Sir,’ replied our minister slowly and still absorbed 
in the dark diplomatist ; ‘‘ well, I think that he’s worth a thousand 
dollars, at the very least !’’ 

Just so itis with Josspy ; he never sees a man, without uncon- 
sciously attempting to appraise his value for commercial purposes. 


ee) = 
Sporting. 
Advertising columns instruct us of : 
‘* A Nice Cream-cotorep Horse For Satz.” 


Our own perception of good things suggests to us that An Ice 
Cream-colored horse would be the right animal in the right place, 
if harnessed to a confectioner’s cart. 
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HOW TO KEEP CANARIES. 
DEDICATED TO MISS NANCY. 


(us 








ges = ND that thee may be no 

| mistake, we mean How to 

Keep Canary Birds, and not 

Canary Kids, for these are 

very hard to keep——clean. 

In the first place, it is bet- 

ter to keep them in a cage 

than in a bandbox with the 

- lid off and the windows 

open. If the cage is hung 

where the cats can nearly 

spring on it, but not quite 

reach it, it will have the ef- 

fect of keeping the birds 

lively, having a tendency 

‘to Gevdiane their muscle, and to keep them vocally quiet ; 
which iis.aw admirable example for small children. 

The jpraatice of rising in summer at sunrise and hanging your 
bird—outef the window, is to be commended, since we all know 
it’s 'the.eaxly bird that catches the worms ; and the practice is es- 
pecially to be commended, if your lover intends going fishing, 
since your bird will thus save him some hard work with a shovel, 
digging ‘far bait. 

There should, by all means, be sand in his cage ; if it isan hour- 
glass, it will afford him amusement, and prevent his scattering it 
over the floor. If the glass should fall in a retiring position, and 
the Sands Nearly Run Out, it is a mistake to put in two three-cent 
postage-stamps ; it’s a loss of time, that’s all. 

The Inquisition cages, those where the.bird is compelled to draw 
water and food in asmall cart, which falls back as soon as he has 
clawed it up, although fun for the spectator, is death for the ca- 
nary, and the old fashioned plan of letting the bird go to seed is 
preferable. 

The Canary-bird keeper should Have patience, and we must here 
enter our protest against the practice of certain fanciers giving 
their birds a cracker, with their fists, when he will not sing. 
Sponge cake, when you go out to evening parties, and give it to 
your bird; also grab apples ; also cabbage leaves for him. Let- 
tuce is good for him, lettuce—remember this ! 

The Canary has a lively appreciation of the rattle of dinner- 
knives, glasses, plates, and conversation ; therefore, when you 
have friends to dine, let him be placed where he can fully enjoy 
it, and he will amply repay you by his shrill song, obviating all 
necessity to make conversation with your guests, and preventing 
any one from thinking—which, when the dinner is badly cooked, 
is desirable. 

The male bird sings, and may thus be distinguished from the 
female. High authority declares that “his head is wider and 
longer, and has richer colors and larger feet than the female.’’ 

If “his head has larger feet than the female,”’ of course he can 
be easily known. Perhaps our authority alludes to Crow-feet ; if 
not, we must acknowledge defeat, and that we have yet to see a 
genuine Male Canary ; the nearest approach being the Neapolitan 
coat of arms— a head with three legs. 

Ia conclusion, we can but say of the Canary-bird, with the ro- 
mantic Jerseyman in his eulogy over one that his wife fried : 

“‘Can ’ary bird be as peart as this?’’ 


Mill-tonic. 
What the pugilist said to the clock. Put your hands up! 











AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
From Our Own CorRRESPONDENT. 


Prratr, March 14th. 

Dgar Vanrry :—Once more sword in hand! Ganrrpa.pi is away, 
and I have Italy . . . the whole of Italy .. . resting upon my own 
shoulders ! 

But I ean bear it... 

Viva U Italia ! 

Basta! 

The dogs of war, dear Vanrry, have howled about me, and the 
monotonous song of the blunderbuss has wooed mine ears, since 
last | wrote. Maidens’ kisses have not been mine ; the slumbrous 
lute has hushed its voice, and the blandishments of playful dalli- 
ance in the bowers of ease have been unknown to me, since... 
since . . . ah, let me drop’ a tear! ... since Prvserra left the old 
baronial halls of ‘tke Quirinal. 

No! carnage hath imbrued these hands, and the sun hath 
shone upon this manly form, grimly stalking over the death-strewn 
= ot gore and of glory! 

a! 


I tell you, Vanrry, it almost crazes me . . . it is so strange . . 
when I look back upon my humble origin ...my poor preten- 
sions .. . and then think on my present estate. 

Born of poor but honest parents, my only care was to increase 
my herds, without thought for the morrow, when the night com- 
eth, wherein no man can work ! 

Now...lookuponme! Courted and caressed .. . the ruler of 
Tulers . . . feared, yet respected by kings and queens... a terror 
to my country and an honor to my foe! ... 

By jingo, itisa Big Thing! 

It was early. The morning cock had ‘hardly crowed the hour 
of fifteen minutes past nine. 1 slept as all sleep who have kept 
themselves pure from the vices common to humanity. . . 

Suddenly, a rude knock broke my slumbers, and a corporal of 
Zouaves entered with despatches, written in the cipher peculiar to 
myself and officers. This is a specimen of the cipher used in the 


present instance. 
Rs aou-aou $ ff X Je! Rw Be 


“ ga? “Gx X 


24,000 17720 § “ER MM gud § 1 IER &. ° MQ ; + 00 
“Gq 512° !! d—1!” 


There ; I defy any man to read that without the key ! 

I arose, dressed, breakfasted, smoked, and read the dispatches. 
War again! Insurrection in Pitati, where I am now writing. 

‘* My horse, Pizrro,” said J, to my servant. : 

He brought me a horse. 

I bade a furtive farewell to Pruserra, and a haughty one 
to her governor, the Pope. Then I galloped off to Pitati, and ar- 
rived before the gates of the city just at sunset. ..a hard day’s 
ride. 

Fonr squadrons of my reserve force .. . two of Zouaves, one of 
gens d’armerie, six battalions of foot-dragoons, three of mounted 
infantry, and a Hook-and-Ladder company... accompanied me. 
I felt like an army with banners ! 

The town wasin confusion. Barricades had been thrown up 
here and there in Bleecker, Chestnut, and Caimine streets, and 
the Secessionists held full possession of them. The Coércionists 
were few in numbers and weak in the knees, but when I dashed 
into town, with my gallant Zoo-z00s on the run, shouting their 
awful war-cry of ‘‘Hi! hi! hi! hi!’’ the .poor fellows gathered 
courage, and charged their foes with tremendous effect. 

And here, I must confess that I cruelly wronged a brave and 
honorable soldier, through a mistake which now seems stupid 
enough. It was the first error I ever made. 

A young lieutenant of light quadroons, overcome by enthusi- 
asm as he saw the Secession forces scatter, cried out, in riding 
by me: 

‘The day is ours !” 

‘* Fool !’’ I said, hastily, “‘are not all days Hours? Time is 
made up of them !” 

He burst into tears. 

Seeing that something was wrong, I raised him up tenderly, 
lifted him with care, and asked, in my most winning tones : 

* What's up?” 

He explained. 

I never was humiliated before. I begged ten thousand pardons, 
and asked him to drop around to my quarters when the battle 
was through. 

“ Courage, mon brave !'’ I said; alles dedans, limons, mais ne soyez 
pas serré |" 
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“Down With the Flag!’ 


Yes ! tear the Rainbow Flag from out the 
skies ! 

Pluck down the stars that gem Columbia’s 
brow : 

Shatter the Beacon Light that shone but 


now, 
While the old Ship through the black break- 
ers ilies. 


Tis fit that Treason thrive as Freedom dies! 
Tis fit the Enslaver strike the unhallowed 
blow ! 
"Tis fit that Honor, ‘‘ Chivalry,’’ Truth be 
low 
Where Thieves conspire and ‘ Statesmen” 
act their lies. 


Oh, Africa ! from thee the Avenger—thee !— 
Old Serpent of the Nile, thy poison lurks . 
We trampled and it stung! and now we see 
Though Vengeance sleeps—yet Justice 
never shirks. 
Seven Plagues went out in Egypt—Earth : 
grew free. \ a 
Seven‘ Plagues’’ went out from U. 8.—Now, 
what shall be their works? 
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The Young Shaver! 


Why should Prince Humpert, the heir of 
the Italian Crown, find shaving easy{? 

Because he himself is Naples’ hope. 
(Naples soap.) 





—_— 


The Prayer of the Wherry-men who lost 
their Sculls. 


Oar a pro nobis. 





The Thief’s Advice to a Billiard Table. 
Look out for your pockets. 





RUBBER BOOTS !” 
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LA BONNE IN FIFTH AVENUE. 


Joxzs, (fo Smith.}—‘‘ Look! THERE'S ONE OF THOSE SWEET LITTLE IMPORTED FRENCH 
BONNES—YOU CAN TELL THEM BY THEIR SAUCY LITTLE WHITE CAPs.”’ 

Sweet Little Bonne (to juvenile charge.)—‘‘ Come BACK OvT 0’ THAT, MastHen Freppy 
Iv’s MEANDERIN’ IN THE GUTTHER YE ARE ALL THE TIME, EVER SINCE YE GOT THEM INJY 








At this moment, a party of lansquenets attacked us, and we 
were compelled to kill every man of them before we could gain 
the open square where the battle was raging. There we got sepa- 
rated, and I saw my gay lieutenant no more that night. 

As it grew dark, we set fire to the hospitals and boarding- 
schools, which gave us plenty of light, and the work went bravely 
on. I fought like a tiger. Like a good many tigers, in fact. 

Seeing the body of an officer high in rank, lying in a little 
blind alley, I, who am naturally economical, went to it, to see 
whether there might not be a valuable gold watch, or diamond 
ring, to save. Just as I secured some little property in the 
gift jewelry line, two artillerymen, drawing a*gun, came by, and 
saw me. 

They belonged to the enemy, and immediately recognised me ; 
so they planted their gun..,aten-inch Columbiad,..at the 
— of the alley-way, and prepared to blow me higher than a 

te 


A beautiful woman, who had been admiring me from a window 
near, had the presence of mind to let down a rope made of a 
sheet, and I ascended in safety! The cannon went off just as I 
clambered into the window. It knocked down a house at the end 
of the lane, but did no further damage. 

I kneeled gracefully at the feet of my preserver. 

‘*You have rescued my life,” said I; ‘‘J adore you! 
me at your earliest convenience. 
not!” 

‘* Alas, Monsieur,’’ she replied, blushing like a rose ; ‘‘ I am al- 
ready married. My husband is a lieutenant of quadroons, in your 
army. He has saved this house from destruction, because 1 lived 
here. I know you, and am proud of having contributed to the 
comfort of the world’s greatest benefactor !” 

“ Your husband ...a lieutenant of quadroons, say you ?’’ 

** Aye, my lord.” 

“A tall, slender fellow, with no hair...aman who has been 
good-looking ?’’. 

‘The same |” mh 


Marry 
I may not do better . . . You can 


| 








‘‘ Smokes a good deal, wears green gloves, and keeps a black-and- 
tan terrier dog?’ 

‘¢ Tis he!” 

‘* He shall be rewarded.’’ 

I left the house through the garden, and found the fight over. 
Of course, we had won. 

The next morning, I sent for my gay lieutenant whom I had 
accidentally offended, and whose wife had saved me, 

He came with joy, and was overwhelmed with gratitude when I 
presented him with my own sword, a medal of honor, and some 
loose change. I then created him peer of France, on the spot, 
and sent him home in my private carriage. 

But the excitement of battle has passed off, and I grow weary. 
I think I shall return to Rome soon. 

McAronr 
a a a 
A Joke with Steam in it. 


When Canterbury Hall was burned down, the other night, good 
service was done by the Steam fire-engines, the perpetual play of 
which upon the adjoining buildings saved them from the grasp of 
the voracious element. 

‘‘That,’’ exclaimed an eminent dramatic critic, as he gazed 
semi-nude from his window upon the thundering steam-pump at 
work near the hydrant beneath—‘’ That is what our French friends 
call a succés d’estime.”” 


That’s So. 


Why is Doctor Hotes inconsistent ? 
Because he either doses the public with Autocracy, or Elsie Ven- 
ner-ates them too highly. 





By Our Cockney. 


When can a young man assure himself of living to a good age? 
When before his mirror he is sure to be’old himself. 
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ON WRITING HISTORY. 


Witty tity 


O the Editor of 




























larged and lib- 
eral ideas. 
My forte is 
History. Iam, 
I hope, up 
@ with the Age. 
I believe in 


{ | AU AL tty aq ee 

{ ‘|i bs — 54 ‘iL fy (\ ~ 2) Vanity Fair. 
if i INDY oii | Lx Dear Sir :— 

| PACT A LE | Lamateacher. 
}{——>s A man, a3 I 

1) |" nf ¢/1 trust, of en- 

Vid Al 


ULAY en- 

we larged. I 
would “have 

-my_ scholars 

plunge into 

tthe living 


springs of ac- 

on. Jour- 
nals, daily life, 
the market 
@place and fo- 
- rum should in- 





struct them. 
a Sl In accord- 
wie =| ance with this 
ae ‘| theory, I re- 
—= aus cently bade 
two of my scholars write each a char st cotemporary history. 
Bade them draw their inspiration from the newspapers. For news- 


papers are the mirrors of the age. Told them not to fear a vigor- 
ous, popular style. Even idioms, I said, are notinvariably intoler- 
able. Livy has his Patavinity. Sat.usr is pleasingly.peculiar. 

Behold the results. Sir—I say behold them. TZhis is what 
comes of studying the newspapers : 


The White House in 1861. 


The President of the United States had retired—So had his wife 
—So, too, his Private Secretary. That's so! 

The night was fearfully dark. The silence in and about the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion wassuggestive of an Eternity of Somnolence. Big 
Thing. 

There was a Voice in the Night. ‘‘ Awake, Old Abe! Get up, 
quick, array thyself in goodly apparel, and in thy Council Cham- 
ber sudden come’’—so spake his Privy Scribbler. sully for him ! 

Abraham arose, dressed, and vamosed his ranch. Entering his 
Presidential office, he beheld a little fat man—Well, he Did, 

Who, rushing toward him, embraced his knees, and said : * Old 
Hoss, how are you, any how? I voted for you, I worked for you, 
and now I’m here; and by the living jingo, stir I’ll not, until 
you’ve promised me the Podunck Post Office.” 

That’s on record! 

Of course Mr. Lincoln granted his request immediately, where- 
upon the stranger retired, and so did the President. Distinctively, 
Tue Enp. 

[Note by the author ] 

The above narrative is an attempt to combine modern ele- 
gance of language with purity of morals. On the Canal street 

lan. 
7 Never Give In for want of Axin’ 

Would you rise to distinction ? 

Travel on your cheek. 


Chalk your own hat. 


This was the first articie. The second, which follows, I was at 
first tempted to believe the effort of sheer delirium. But to my 
amazement, I was shown the original-article in a leading daily pa- 
per, upon which it was modelled! Yes, sir—to my horror 
I found it even wilder than the imitation. What is the World 
coming to when it basely imitates such a model ? 


The Defensive Square Of Surrounded Sumter. 

When the Star of the West attempted to enter Charleston Har- 
bor, a sudden conviction seems to have seized upon the mind of 
her Heroic Commander, that it would not be safe to proceed. He 
had no desire to go further and fare worse. The bitteries which 
lined the bay, from Pongy Reef to Sunfish Shoal, held the Star of 
the West under a destructive fire, and she could not blaze away 
in return—for she was not a Shooting Star. The extraordinary 








speed with which the Heroic Commander proceeded te put a very 
long ‘ waste of water’ between the stern of his ship and the stern 
realities of the shore, seems to have astonished, fora moment, the 
unaccustomed natives, and the skiff-fal movement by which a 
number of secession troops prepared to enter into intimate rela- 
tions with the reinforcing forces, evidently convinced the High - 
est Authorities of the impossibility of holding water against 
a disorganized and revolutionary people. The Charlestonians 
flatly refused to Harbor the ship, though they professed themselves 
quite willing, and indeed, as before stated, made preparations to 
Board her. The Heroic Captain soon saw that there were difficul- 
ties in his weigh ; the mouth of the harbor showed a very ugly 
row of teeth—there was no boy’s play about it ;—therefore, with 
wise haste, he broke away from the lines of the enemy, let his 
sails go by the run, and ran his ship out of the harbor, con- 
fessing himself beaten, but avowing an intention to beat back 
again. 

The result of this mad enterprise has been the complete im- 
prisonment of a band of heroic men within the famous Sumter 
Square. 

The ears alluded to is of a quadrilateral form ; it is bounded 
on the North by a sand-bank, on all other sides by the bounding 
waters. Encircled by the arms of the sea, a corresponding number 
of handsim the interior is alone requisite to prepare the place for 
a pleasant residence. Even the enemies of the Gallant Com- 
mander admit that the position he has taken is defensib'e, though 
they do not indorse the back-action by which he gained it. Among 


the Quid>nuncs of Charleston, Sumter is known as ANDERSON’s 


ACE. 
But if nature has done much for Sumter—on the square—art 
has done more, 
Phe fortress of Sumter lies on an isle near the scene of the late 


It is e that the form of the fortress is quadrilateral ; but if 
we follow up the mystic clue of its masonry, we shall find innu- 
merable elbows in its walls, formed by the sympathies of youth, and 
the bloint pank range of its guns. 

Thus, though a cannon shot should cut Sumter in two, we may 
still rely on the new Cabinet Ministers, and the earnest cooperation 
of the Pope. 

In the White House are many mansions, and innumerable offi- 
ces are in the gift of the President. What action GaripaLpI may 
take in the matter is not yet certain ; but it is quite certain that 
neither he nor Cart Scuurz will get the mission to Sardinia. Re- 
cent accounts indicate that Lrvcotn is a brick, but ‘‘ no man can be 
happy until he is dead.’’ Virtue is the surest road to happiness, 
but why Sumter should be abandoned, until a foreign fleet 
suddenly comes up, on the question of our citizenship, the Editor 
of the Times alone can determine. New-York 1ejoices in a daily 
press. Rome is the Eternal City. Paris is strong in the circle of 
her fortifications. 


And this, sir, is the result of my theory. 1 resign it—oh, Van- 
1ry Farr—resign in sorrow and in tears, grieving a thousand 
years in advance over those unhappy mortals who must in future 
ages bewilder their brains and corrupt their style in making his- 
torical researches among the newspaper files of this day 


— 





Entomological Interrogation. 


Q.—What loathsome insect does the circumstance of an elderly 
man with a carpet-bag seeing his third wife getting into a carriage 
drawn by four horses, with a strange and rather good-looking per- 
son in a white hat and whiskers, on a balmy aftérnoon, remind one 
of ? 

A.—Spied Her. 





Lamps vs. Oil. 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle states that the ‘‘ Aladdin” Coal Oil 
Company manufacture 12.000 barrels of oil per year, worth about 
$200.000. In the Arabian Nights A-Lad-In the lamp business, 
beat those figures gr—easy ! 


<i 
— 


. Classical. 
What is the Latin for it when a man with blue eyes gets one of 
them blackened ? 
Alter Ego. 





mbcies taht kare OM RU SERRA Ob 
To the Pennsylvanians. 


If the oil flows too freely from your Natural Springs, just 
Re-strain it. 


‘An Ax to Grind. 





Mend-ax. 
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THE 


PRIMPENNY FAMILY, 


BY FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


In the midst of all that unbounded prosperity which we detailed 
in our last chapter, there slowly stole a shadow. It was not Fail- 
ure—oh, no! ‘The Daily Poker increased in circulation, continued 
to advertise its proprietors, and sunk no more capital than it was 
expected to. The coal-scuttle business throve mightily—Mr. 
Primpenny was filling more orders for the home and foreign mar 
kets than in any previous season—and you might just as well have 
looked for a consistent Christian as for one of his notes in Wall 
street. No! the shadow was not Failure. 

Nor was it Death. Mr. Primpenny belonged to that class of 
men who do not die. They make it a point of business honcr not 
to die. They would be as heartily ashamed of doing such a thing 
as of overreaching—no, | mean of being overreached, in a com- 
mercial transaction. ‘They will not let themselves run past matu- 
rity—they cannot think of allowing that notary of lives payable, 
the sexton, to protest them with,the stamp of hisspade. ‘They will 
not pay their debt to Nature —when she sues them, they litigate, 
employing that notable counsel knownas the First New-York Phy- 
sician, and that certain other, still more celebratea for tenacity in 
carrying up bad human causes through all the Courts of Appeal, 
Indomitabie Will. When Nature sends ber Sheriff, Gout, to make 
a savage levy on their toes, they serve on him a writ of replevin in 
the shape of Citric Acid, Actaca, and innumerable other medica- 
ments. When Nature lodges them in the horrible debtor’s jail— 
that Eldridge street of Dyspepsia thrice accursed (if Eldridge street 
could be any more accursed than it is in its present state), this 
class of men who do not die, forthwith proceed to habeas-corpus 
themselves out with brandy and laudanum cocktails. Should na- 
ture clap on them a summons to a judgment debtor's examination 
at the bar of Heart-Disease, they boldly make a display of all their 
assets—it becomes immediately apparent that they have long ago 
parted with that particular gool and chattel on which Disease 
might fasten for the satisfacuon of the debt—and they are dis- 
charged of court, leaving Nature to pay the fees. ‘These are the 
indomitable, the unquenchable men, who make our great for- 
tunes, build our big railroads, take our heaviest ferry leases, bid 
for our most impoitant contracts—the world-envied, the omnipo- 
tent men. Like a revivitied dead-house, they lumver palely down 
to their businesss in the early cars and stages—lumber back again 
to nibble scanty bits of cracker with dry, pallid mouths, at their 
luxurious family tables in the evening. ‘Lheir stomachs are gone 
—but they live. ‘Their hearts are dried kernels—they live still. 
They grow bloodless, fleshless, sallow, half-blind, lame, eighty 
years old in forty years’ time—but they live—and live—and live. 
They never die. By-and-by something happens to them. Indomit- 
able Will has concluded to pay Nature what he owed her long 
ago. He voluntarily gives her her own—that is.all. And this as 
yet was not the thing which had happened to Mr. Primpenny, 
Death was not the Shadow. 

Whatever it was, Mrs. Primpenny and Lottie observed it creep- 
ing closer and closer every day. It came in his growing fits of 
taciturnity—in long evening drowsiness, out of which it was al- 
most impossible to rouse him, and which he explaived by saying 
with a wave of the hand, “ Business, my dears, Business!’’ It 
came, too, in nights of tossing and sleeplessness—in groanings 
and clutchings of the pitlow, which Mr. Primpenny supposed to be 
quite unknown to Mrs. Primpenny, but which nevertheless she did 
know quite well. 

At length the strangeness of his manner increased to such a de- 
gree that his wife and daughter began to be seriously alarmed. 
In the first place, for his sake—and in the second place for Stuy- 
vesant’s. ‘They had been reassured in regard to the young man by 
that word which Isaiah had spoken to them in the study—and 
with unwavering faith in the head of their family, had born a sep- 
aration from their son and brother which otherwise would have 
been unbearable. But now, the thought struck them, was not 
that word only one of the vagaries of a mind daily becoming 
queerer and vaguer? How they wished to ask, yet how deeply 
did they dread to! 

One evening, about this time, Isaiah came home a little earlier 
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than tr weeks past had been his custom, and without speaking to 
any one, walked directly through the entry and went down the 
back steps into the yard. In a few moments he was followed by 
a carpenter and his assistants—dragging gigantic beams and blocks 
of wood through the basement hall, to the great consternation of 
the servants, who could see no alternative to the conviction that a 
gallows was to be erected for the immediate execution of some per- 
sun or persons unknown. After these proceeded a compary of ex- 
ceeding grimy men in duck garments, who with prodigious diffi- 
culty trundled upon rollers one of Meneeley’s hugest bells, which, 
having been borne by dint of much scraping, through the back 
door, which it almost exactly fitted, they and the carpe:.ters afore- 
said did incontinently proceed to set up in a timber frame in the 
middle of the yard. ‘his process, succeeded by the roofing of the 
bell uuder another series of gigantic timbe:s, occupied the remain- 
der of the afternoon until dark. Meanwhile, Mr. Primpenny stood 
Imperturbably directing all these miraculous arrangements, and 
quite oblivious of the fact that his wife and daughter, in an entire- 
ly appilled state of mind, were flattening their amazed faces 
agaiust the second story back windows. 

Ween dinner was ready, the workmen dismissed, and Mr. Prim- 
penny ascended to the dining-room, Lottie touk the liberty of ask- 
ing Lim what that portentous apparatus in the back yard might 
mean. 

** You will see it all explained, my dear, in to-morrow’s Poker,’ 
said Mr. Primpenny, with his customary decisive wave of the hand. 
After this, his family felt bound not to make any farther inquiries. 
‘They were destined, however, to understand the reason of the ap- 
paratus several hours earlier than the earliest edition of the next 
Poker. 

About half-past one of the morning next succeeding the erection 
of the portentous apparatus, the bell of Jefferson Market alarm- 
tower sounded for fire in the district. Mrs. Primpenny and her 
daug'ter, worn out with long watching and anxiety, in all proba- 
bility did not hear it until at least the twentieth stroke. When 
they did, however, Lottie, as was her wont on the occasion of any 
near indication of fire, rushed into her mother’s room—alas, to 
find her quite bewildered and lonely, because I-aiah was nowhere 
to be found! His place was still warm beside her—none of his 
clothes had been removed from the chair where he always folded 
them on retiring, with scrupulous exactness. Mrs. Primpenny 
looked about her like one ina horrible nightmare, and Lottie, 
with equal terror, clung to her side 

‘Where can he have gone?’’ said Mrs. Primpenny. ‘Oh!’ 
answered Lottie, not knowing what she said. ‘‘ What will become 
of us? How Ido wish Mr. Muffles—or Stuy vesant—or some gentle- 
man were in the house !”’ 

Mrs. Primpenny, with a mother’s usual acumen, could not fail to 
notice that Lottie spoke of Mr. Muffles—spoke of him first in the 
time of danger— even before her longa-bsent brother—and grew 
collected in an instant. . 

Mr. Mufjles ?’’ said she—‘‘ why do you speak of him, Lottie? 
What are you saying, dear ?’’ 

“JT don't know what I’m saying 
to her mother’s side—‘* I’m nearly 
ts father ?”’ 

The next instant answered that question. From the back yard 
came a quick, resonant clang—then, ata short iaterval another, 
and looking out of the window, they discovered Mr. Primpenny 
standing in his watch-tower, just as he had arisen from his bed, 
in garments of white, answering the alarm of Jefferson market, 
upon that portentous apparatus in the back yard! 


’ 


0 


replied Lottie, cowering close 
frightened to death! where 


It was not until all the neighbors were aroused, and a hundred 
sashes thrown up right and left, revealing various respectable citi- 
zens quite bereft of their usual self-possess on, and of every gar- 
nent save those in which sober-minded persons retire to uncon- 
sciousness from the public view—nor until the last peal of Jefferson 
Market bell had died away, and there was every reason to believe 
that the most somnolent fireman of the district had been awak- 
ened to a sense of his duty, that Mr. Primpeuny returned to the 
arms of his agonized family. 

‘* My dear husband! what does this mean ?” 

‘* My dear father! what does this mean ?” 
bers of that family. 

‘Let us go to our peaceful couches,’’ replied Isaiah, firmly— 
“in the blissful consciousness that we have done our duty—hay- 
ing saved our neighbor’s roof from the devouring element, at the 
same time that we have largely advertised the metallic interest in 
the form of bells. Full particulars will appear in to-morrow’s 
Poker.”’ 

This was the only answer they could get out of him. Accor- 
dingly, they wooed their pillows again with a sense of thorough 
exhaustion—and slept till the morning J’oker was laid wet and 


chorussed the mem- 
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reeking on their door-step. Among other items, that journal con- 
tained the following, inserted in a conspicuous place: 
PUBLIC SPIRITED ENTERPRISE. 

* Our distinguished fellow-citizen, Isaiah Primpenny, Esq., whom we need 
not further identify as the proprietor of the vast and unsurpassed coal-scuttle 
establishment at No Greenwich street—has just erected a most expensive 
and mechanically perfect fire-alarm upon the premises adjoining his residence, 
No.——Fifth Avenue, which we understand will hereafter be auxiliary to the 
similar apparatus under the care of the Municipal Government. Such public 
spirit on the part of a private citizen, who has never desired office, nor even in- 
directly permitted his name to be used in connection with it, cannot be too 
highly appreciated nor too highly praised. We would that every one of our 
citizens were a Primpenny—that each oftheir back yards contained that munifi- 
cent institution—a fire-bell. We have not consulted Mr. Primpenny, nor have 
we the slightest idea that Le would accept the honor which we now suggest. 
Still, it seems to us a mere act of justice in view of the approaching election, 
to propose that all our parties, Democrats. Republicans, Americans, and Union 
men, throw aside their stale and non-essential differences—abandon their effete 
and worn-out platforms, and unite with one accord to nominate for Mayor 
THE MAN OF THE FIRE-BELL—ISAIAH PRIMPENNY !” 

‘*Humph ! d’ye see that? said Isaiah, throwing the Daily Poker 
at his family across the breakfast-table, and then retreating to the 
door, as if he must be out of the way before they could overwhelm 
him with their congratulation. 

Ah! they felt little enough like congratulation! Well might 
they not congratulate him—they could not congratulate them- 
selves. It was hardly yet the earliest respectable hour for morn- 
ing calls, when one after another of all those ladies in the vicinity 
who could pretend to the slightest acquaintance with the Prim- 
penny’s, dropped in to see what had been the matter during the 
past night in that estimable family’s back-yard. Some of the less 
fastidious put the question plumply—others hinted at it—and 
several who had read the morning's Daily Poker brought the para- 
graph to know whether it were nota joke. At last Mrs. Primpenny 
and Lottie had to leave word with the waiter to say ‘' not in,’’ 
and fled from the house in sheer despair. 

Another night came, and with it a repetition of the former 
agony. Mr. Primpenny (in tunic of sacredotal white) again 
mounted guard over the lives and fortunes of his fellow citizens, 
and agitated the clapper of his slumber-killing bell, with a clang 
which sent thrills of desperation down every spinal marrow in the 
vicinity. No entreaty could make him desist. He answered that 
he knew his duty. 

The rich old bachelor, Mr. Popplesworthy, who lived next door, 
and loved noise as much as you love Satan, which, as I am writ- 
ing these facts solely for the perusal of good people, means not at 
all—has prepared himself for the emergency with two cats tied 
together by the tails and attached to a long rope. These he qui- 
etly let down from his chamber window, until they hung conven- 
iently over Mr. Primpenny’s fence, and made an unearthly clamor 
which would have been a hint, to any man not doing his duty, 
that he had better stop directly. The neighbors on the other side 
contented themselves with firing such a number of bootjacks and 
washbowls into Mr. Primpenny’s yard, that had he become at that 
moment dissatisfied with the coal-scuttle walk of life, he might 
then and there have set himself up in an entirely different line of 
house-furnishing business. Fortunately, just as the more choleric 
of the awakened muttered threats of calling for the police, the 
Jefferson Market bell stopped, and Mr. Primpenny ouce more 
abandoned his arduous post to ascend to the bosom of a distracted 
family. 

Hardly had Mr. Primpenny gone down town the next morning, 
when Mr. Popplesworthy came in to sce what it all meant—and 
to threaten that if it didn’t mean something very different from 
what he thought it meant he would have Mr. Primpenny indicted 
for flagrant and abominable nuisance. 

“Why, mum !’’ said Mr. Popplesworthy to Mrs. Primpenny— 
“Ido believe, mum, that the man's crazy, mum !”’ 

The lady and he stood in the hall when he said this. Just at 
that moment, the former happened to glance, in her trepidation, 
toward the hat-stand—and there—to her horror, she beheld—Mr. 
Primpenny’s umbrella! 

He had Jeft it at home for the first time in thirty years ! 

Yes—he was crazy! All doubt was now forever gone! Mrs. 
Primpenny swooned, and but for Mr. Popplesworthy’s intervention, 
would have fallen prostrate on the floor. Mr. Popplesworthy was 
not a bad man at heart. He pulled the lady’s nose--and jerked 
her hair—and did everything to make it as comfortable for her as 

ible—even to telling her that he withdrew the threat of in- 
dictment. She was finally, and with great difficulty, restored— 
but not until Lottie had rushed down stairs to see her, and go, 
herself into a precisely similar state. 

















After Mr. Poppleworthy had departed, the unfortunate ladies 
passed the remainder of the day in a state of miserable suspense. 
Ah, miserable, and miserably terminated—for about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, Mr. Primpenny was brought home in a carriage, 
accompanied" y two of his clerks. He had been caught just as 
he was going out of the warehouse, with his bank-book in his 
pocket, asserting his intention to draw out all his deposit from 
the American Exchange, and bring it home in an immense coal- 
scuttle, which he carried on his arm, to endow an asylum for 
such superannuated hardware dealers as had no sons to carry on 
the business. 

At the sight of their husband and father in this demented 
condition, the agony of the two poor women knew no bounds. 

With great difficulty Isaiah was carried into the house, and de- 
posited in bed. 

Once in that receptacle of the weary, he required all the strength 
of the two young men to keep him there. He continually raved 
of his business, which was going, he said, to ruin without him. 
And ever and anon he imagined himself back in the workshop of 
his youth, hammering away at his old ‘‘ boss's” scuttles. As his 
fist rose and fell upon the side of the bedstead, he sang a strange 
refrain as he had probably done of old—but with a still stranger 
burden of the present time—thus ; 


‘* Men there be who have a son— 
I have none—I have none !” 


How much this agonized the two poor women need not be said. 
Did it mean that Stuyvesant was dead—that he would never come 
back to them any more? Now they remembered that word of his 
in the study. It was only this: 

** [know where he is.”’ 

Could he tell them now, where that was? 
would ask him. 

‘‘Husband! father! Where is dear Stuyvesant ? 

At first his only answer was, 

‘* Who is Stuyvesant ?”’ 

Then he looked vaguely around the room—then his eyes re- 
turned to the bed-quilt—and he began going through a series 
of motions with his hands as if he were sorting and considering 
a bundle of papers. Finally he said in a determined tone— 

‘*T want Muffles.’’ 

Lottie and her mother both started with surprise ! 

Then Isaiah said again, still more firmly, 

‘* Send directly for Mugfes. Send to Peter Chillgrin’s office for 
Muffles.” 

With a beating heart, Lottie left her father’s bedside, and at 
her mother’s request, wrote a modest, maidenly note to Mr. Muf- 
tles, asking that he would come to the house as soon as possible, 
because her father was very ill and wished to see him. ‘This, di- 
rected to Peter Chilgrin Esq’s care, she gave to the waiter, 
with orders not to return until he could bring Mr. Mufiles with 
him. 

In the ceurse of two hours, the servant returned, accompanied 
by the gentleman desired. Lottie met him at the door, and just 
touching his hand with her trembling cold fingers, but not vouch- 
safing the word which she durst not speak, led him to her father's 
chamber. 

‘The moment that Isaiah's 
wildness. 

‘* Mufiles,” said he with comparative calmness—“ stay with me. 
I am an old man—all alone. You'll be good company, won't you? 
My partner, heh? My son, perhaps? I've been very bad to you, 
Muffles. I’ve used your designs for coal-scuttles, and I never 
thanked you, Muffles, I do thank you now, Muffles. Forgive me 
for being so bad to you, Muffies. You were never ashamed of 
your old father, or of his business. You never left him in his old 
age to do two young men’s work all alone, and I was very—very 
unkind to you. Do, oh do forgive me, Muffles, and I won't act so 
again. Say you won’t leave me, dear Muffles !”” 

With these words Isaiah clung to the young man and sobbed 
piteously, like a child. 

When Mr. Muffles saw the faces of the two women joining their 
speechless looks to Isaiah’s entreaty, he replied immediately that 
he would stay and take care of him. 

It is superfluous to recite in detail all the days and nights which 
Mr. Muffles spent in watching by that weary bed—days and nights 
of terrible suspense to tbe wife and daughter, who in this painful 
season would have learned to love him as their only man-protector. 
even if their tendencies had not been favorable to him before. 
Isaiah passed through several weeks of high fever, during all of 
which he never had a sane interval. 

It was toward the end of the third week that Mr. Muffles, sit- 
ting alone by Isaiah’s bedside in the stillness of early dawn, 
heard him murmuring to himself in the following soliloquy : 


At any rate they 


eyes fell on him, they lost half their 
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‘* An old man had ason—who despised his | ~~ 
father’s business—and, give me the portion 
of goods which falleth to me—that I may | 
go—and set up—a bachelor establishment. 
The old man—did—even as he was asked. 
The son set up his establishment. Thea he 
got into difficulty with a scheming woman. 
Then he ran riot—as he listed. Then he com- 
promised his sister's happiness—no he didn’t! 
Muffles was a good boy ! My son, Muffles is ! 
But the old man thought he did—and he saw 
his son was going to the —devil ! So—after 
having tried—everything else—in vain—the 
old man—as a last experiment—to save the 
—poor boy—”’ 

Here Isaiah began sobbing, and finally 
seemed dropping into a doze. Muffles, in 
an agony of suspense, bent his face closer 
to the old man’s, and whispered softly— 

‘* What then? What then ?” 

Isaiah murmured— 

‘Then he had him carried away from— 
all—his—old—associations. They took him 
on a sloop—when he was asleep with drugs 
in his beer. ‘They carried him—down east— 
and landed him on the coast of —New Hamp- 
shire. Then they took him in a close car- 
riage—across the wild part of the country— 
into the mountains of Vermont. The old 
man thought that—if the—poor boy—could 
only get out of his—old groove—and have 
a little time to think—and be out of 
the way of luxury—and danger—he would 
grow better—by and bye. Then the young 
man fell in love with a pretty girl—and her 
father wanted to know if the old man liked 
it. And the old man wrote yes—he was glad. 
Then the old man got into a dark—ugh! an 
awful dark place! and he—couldn’t write 
any more.’’ 

‘* Who was the man that took care of the 
old man’s son ?”’ said Muffles, whispering al- 
most inaudibly, that he might filter his ques- 
tion into Isaiah’s mind through the chinks 
of his dream without waking him. = 





WASHING-MACHINE 
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“BYE BYE BABY!” 
Anxious Young Mother.—‘* Goop Gracious, WOMAN! WHAT ON EARTH ARE YOU ABOUT!” 


Bridget.—‘' Sure you BID ME WASH THE BABY, AND WHAT WOULD I Do IT WITH ONLY THE 





“Tt was—an old friend of the old man. His name—was—was 
Reuben Kineboy’’. 

When Mrs. Primpenny and Lottie came at sunrise to relieve 
Mr. Muffles—it was they, not he, who were relieved. For they 
heard, for the first time, sure tidings of their son and brother ! 

By the next mail a summons went forth from the House of 
Primpenny, to recall its wandering sheep—nor were the shep- 
herd and shepherdess forgotten therein—Reuben and Melissa. 





Six weeks from the first terrible day of Isaiah’s fever—the 
physician pronounced him sufficiently out of danger to see all his 
family together. His hair was several shades more silvery—his 
face far thinner and paler than of old—but he was on the rising 
grade. So he sat propped in pillows, and one after the other, the 
Primpenny family, whom he knew once more, came up to his 
bedside. 

Mrs. Primpenny—the faithful wife of thirty years—first he 
folded her in his arms. 

Then Lottie—and as he caressed her shining head, she could 
scarcely keep back the tears which would be so bad for his 
weak ness. 

Then Muffles. ‘ God bless you!” said Isaiah—*I should have 
died without you, my son”—and he put Lottie’s hand into that of 
the young man. 

Then Stuyvesant. Isaiah started—and for the first time since his 
illness, a glow came into his cheeks, answering to those of the 
prodigal’s. 

‘Oh, forgive me, my son!” said Isaiah, brokenly ‘I did what 
I did only because I despaired of bringing you back in any other 
way. My dear boy—forgive me!” 

“‘ Forgive you? Forgive me, you mean! That was a queer 
lark of yours, father—but it made me the happiest man in the 
world! Without it, Ishould never have known what it was to 
see, and have too, a real, pure, untouched, woman’s heart. Look, 
father !” 

And with that, he brought to Isaiah’s bedside the blushing, 
raven-haired, country-girl, Melissa ! 

The old man looked for a moment in silence. Then the tears 





came trickling down his pale cheeks—he stretched out his arms, 
and said, “ My dear dauyhter ! 

“ My dear father !” said she, and stooping, kissed him. 

‘* Wall, I vaow!” exclaimed a hoarse, ba s voice of unmistak- 
able nativity, through the doorway-——“ Ef that ain’t a right daown 
purty piece of Lizness to take away a man’s little gal, square 
in his own eyes and teeth, without so much as sayin’ thankye !” 

Isaiah looked around and saw the ruddy, beaming face of his 
old schoolmate , 

“T do say thank you, Reuben !” he answered, stretching out his 
hand tothe Vermonter, who held its worn thin fingers in his great 
gripe as gingerly as if they had been a baby’s—* J. do say thank 
you--and more than that--God bless you! fur you have saved me 
a son—and added to me a daughter !” 

Within the next month, there was a new sign put over the 
door of the coal-scuttle shop—and this was its inscription : 

‘*PRIMPENNY, SON, & MUFFLES.” 
Within the next month there were two weddings in the house of 
Isaiah—whereby he forever secured to himself a complementary 
son and daughter. 

Within the next month, Teague was promoted from his place of 
bachelor’s valet to that of waiter on a married couple, character- 
istically remarking, that though he had always liked to be Mis- 
ther Stuyvesant’s man, it was aswate little bit of a change to be 
lady’ s-maid to Misthress Primpenny. 

As for Mr. and Mrs. Mufiles, they staid at home with the old 
folks, and made them so happy that I don’t know whether they 
will ever let the young people have an establishment of their own. 

Reuben oscillates between the two firesides—smoking his pipe, 
and singing Peggy Gordon in such a jocund strain as to lesd to the 
impression that he bas been back to the bridge and found his voice. 

There is a young Miss Primpenny—and a young Master Muffles. 
So you see that neither of these estimable couples is doing what I 
must now do with deep regret. 

“ What is that, pray ?” 

Put an end to the Primpenny family. 
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FINE WORDS vs. PARSNIPS. 


Mr Rvesett, in his lengthy statement on the subject of his 
complicity in the great Indian bonds fraud, speaks of certain trust 
documents as havng been “hyp: thecated” by him. We have two 
weapons wherewith to meet Mr. Rusgeut on this question — First, 
an Ancient Saw, which instructs us that “Fine words butter no 
Parsnips,” from which may be extrscted the subtle dogma, that 
there be some things which no amount of lubrication will enable 
people to gulp down Seeondly, an Ancient Pistol, who was a 
great adept in word-buttering. and so tenacious on the subject of 
his honor, that he wouldn’t stand the word “steal” at any price. 
Says he, when some ill-bred person makes use of that vulgar ex- 
pression: 

** Steal? foh | a fico for the phrase, convey the wise it call!” 


And so the noble Anglo-Baxon tongue is getting to be as smooth 
on both sides as a shore tossed pebble; and by and by we shall 
read in some police report that a base varlet was bropght up on 
suspicion ef ‘hypo ating” another man’s watch. e term is 

2 splips ble fo appropriation, however, but has been 
fe, pawn. gage. impignorate”—a definition with 
0, mn about it, that we should not be sur- 
' e of.our baskers under. three g: ]den balls, 

Selves in next year’s disectory as “ Hypot! ecaries.” 










CHARMED LIVES. 


Everybody who walks a mile of Broadway, in the working hours 
of the day, owes his or her, unshattered form to a series of direct 
miracles or interpositions of Providence in his or her respective 
favor ‘The transition state of our principal thoroughfare, from 
the pig-style to the patatial, has rendered bricks end mortar a 
necessity ; and far aloft on the ladder doth the cheerful hod-man 
troll his native melody, while little recks the pedestrian below of 
the open box of hard bricks poised ticklishly over his head by the 
Milesian sky-lark. Further on, the unsuspicious pedestrian be- 
holds a great wooden engine bearing a general resemblance in 
form to a capital A. While he is wondering whether any more 
members of the alphabet are lurking round, he steps upon a 
squared brick of marble weighing about three tons, while, at the 
same moment, the capital A, which is a lifting ‘‘ derrick,’’ groans 
with a sudden strain of the tackle diabolically woven around it. 
The unsuspicious pedestrian now finds that he is going up some- 
where in company with the marble brick, which is at one end of 
the tackle, and quite at the mercy of an Irishman with a pipe in 
his mouth who is at the other, as master of the situation, because 
he knows the ropes. Leaping from the marble brick to oblige the 
Irishman, the unsuspicious pedestrian lands upon a loose plank 
forming a portion of the temporary sidewalk laid down to prevent 
excavation from interrupting travel. The loose plank does not 
give way much, because the unsuspicious pedestrian is of New- 
York, and bears a charmed life. It only tilts up and hits him on 
the nose, causing extravasation of blood around both eyes, hem- 
orrhage of the gums, and a tendency toward blasphemy on the 
tongue. Proceeding on his mile of Broadway, the unsuspicious 
pedestrian is very angry at being stopped by what is called a 
‘*jam’’ at the commencement of one of the temporary platform 
cellar-bridges above alluded to. While he is blighting his luck— 
for he is in a hurry to reach his druggist, in order to have his 
nose assuaged—the platform gives way, and subsides in a slanting 
manner into a remote district of the cavernous tract below, bear- 
ing with it the ‘“‘jam,’’ which consists of six Jersey persons, two 
married women from Astoria, and an aged negro female with a 
basket of eggs. The unsuspicious pedestrian is glad of this—that 
is, glad that he is not a Jersey person, and therefore subject to 
‘‘jam.’’ He walks out, in good spirits, toward the middle of the 
stre t, in order to circumvent the mountain of bricks round which 
is the only right of way left, now that the platform has ‘ caved 
in.”? Here, he gets mixed up with a prostrate omnibus horse, and, 
falling upon the Russ pavement, is on the point of having a quan- 
tity of leather traces buckled on to him in mistake; but his 
charmed life is yet lived by him, and he arrives at the corner of 
Duane Street just as a sign-board forty feet long, six feet broad, 
four inches thick, and spiky to a degree, comes crash down on the 
pavement in consequence of a failure of the tackle with which 
Irishmen with pipes in their mouths were sanguine about hoisting 
it to its destination near the roof of a six story building. Again 
the charmed life—and yet again, and perchance again. But luck 
may change, and we, in the character of an unsuspicious pedes- 
trian, must enter our protest against the palpable carelessness 
everywhere manilest in the surrounding arrangements of buildings 
in process of erection. When the huge marble block fell in 
Chambers Street the other day, there was only one person on the 





cellar-bridge below—only a poor old woman ; and we are not 
quite certain whether she was killed, or only maimed and mangled 
for the rest of her life. Had his Worship th: Mayor, or one of 
the City Fathers been distributed into the cellarage when that 
block fell, our report of the accident would have been fuller, 
the public sympathy larger. It is vexatious to think how much 
misery is in the power of reckless clods—how sudden the »ssocia- 
tion between defective tackle and deep affliction! It would be 
good of the proper authorities to arrange for the diminution of 
improper risks. 
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**Hetro !—Fran-ni-cGan! Hyst up THERE, Quick—THeRE’s A 
CROWD OF PEOPLE ON THE STHREET, AND A STHRAND OF THE KOPE IS 
BROKE !”’ 
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The Wharf Rat. 


The wharf is silent, and black and motionless lie the ships; 
The ebb tide sucks at the piles with its cold and slimy lips; 
And down through the tortuous lane a sailor comes singing along, 
And a girl in the Gallipagos isles is the burden of his song. 


Behind the white cotton bales a figure is crouching low; 

It listens with eager ears to the way that the footsteps go, 

And it follows the singing sailor, stealing upon his track, 

And when he reaches the river side, the wharf rat is at his back. 


A man is missing next dav, and a paragraph tells the fact; 

But the way he went, or the road he took, will never, never be 
tracked ! ‘ 

For the lips of the tide are dumb, and it keeps such secrets v ell, 

And the fate of the singing sailor boy the wharf rat alone can tell. 


——_ t 
Queries. 


Our slangular contributor informs us that any kind of strong 
drink is a Nipper for a Christian. But the unfortunate Hebrews 
are limited to Gin since that is the only beverage which is proper- 
ly of the Jew Nipper denomination. 

The sam» gentleman inquires: 

If a person owns a house in an exposed situation, is it best for 
him to Shut her up in summer or go it Blind ? 

High Living. 

It is not remarkable that an old East India nabob should show 
by his complexion that if one lives long enough the liver proves 
on the very face the possibility of attaining to the Golden Mien. 
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A WORD FOR THE BIRD. 


A couple of weeks more of April; then May, and then maggots 
in the Park, on the ¢rottoir and on the tree. This delightful antici- 
pation was agreeably brought to our mind a day or two since, 
when, on passing through WasHinaton PARK, we witnessed an as- 
sault committed upon an intelligent looking brown sparrow by a 
brutal looking young park-loafer, who ‘‘ shied’’ a stone—aimlessly, 
by good tuck—at the superior biped with wings. For this act, we 
promptly branded the unwholesome miscreant by the smart appli- 
cation of a pretty stiff Malacca cane to the conspicnous muscular 
development called, we think, by anatomists, the gluteus maximus. 
Mr Justice Conno.ty will pardon us for thus ‘ raising Cain’’ with- 
out his able intervention ; but it is a principle of ours, that ‘‘ one- 
two on the nob,” in such cases as the one under consideration, is 
generally equivalent to two policemen and a cart. Now, under 
the maggot infliction of last summer—the ‘* measuring-worm”’ 
they call the filthy wriggler—hundreds of letters were priuted by 
the public press, containing suggestions for the abatement of the 
plague. One man would wash the trees with soap and water, as 
if they were Babes in the Wood hard up fora vermifuge. Another 
person wanted to salt, and subsequently smoke them. From the 
bacon saving propensities of that man, we lean to the belief that 
he was a dweller in Connecticut, and spread forth his doctrine 
with an ultimate view to wooden flitches. A grave old party 
treated the public to a biography of two elm-trees, which he had 
kept in robust health for ‘‘ nigh forty year,” by belting their stur- 
dy waists with a circular tin trough, filled with a subtle essence of 
some dreadful drug, in which the advancing wriggler met a liquid 
grave under excruciating circumstances. 

Go on, gentlemen ; proceed. Wash the trees with old brown 
Windsor and Croton ; salt them; smoke them; belt them with 
troughs of burning acid No harm will come of all this ; but the 
bird! the bird! Cherish with every finger of the law that charm- 
ing summer sojourner, be he brown sparrow, blue-bird, Baltimore 
clipper—oriole, we mean—or aught other that puts his trust in us. 
He and his family are death upon maggots, and will not be denied. 
Boys will be boys, but they also should be whipped whenever 
canght in the act of molesting birds,or abstracting the nest of the 
warbler from its outraged tree. We never saw an egg-thief drop- 
ping from the lowermost branch, and sneaking away with his 
booty, without thinking of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Talking Oak,” and 
expecting that the marauded tree would burst out with a strong 
expletive from some gnarly mouth among its knots, and, lifting 
one of its brawny arms, lay smartly over the gluteus maximus of 
the intruder one of its sharpest and least tender-hearted twigs. 





How could it be Otherwise ? 


It issaid that President Lixcotn is quite ill, in consequence of 
the cares that Weigh upon him This seems natural enough, for 
how could the duties of his administration be light, when his 
whole policy is Wait! 

eee Bh a, 


Unquestionable. 


X. is disgusted with the mysterious, cat-in-a-bag course of the 
present administration. He says that if it continues, even the 
ambassadors, consuls and attachés will soon be All Abroad ! 











BEFORE THE PALACE. 


By Witt1am WINTER. 


I. 
This is the palace where he brought her home— 

Home—bnut not to his heart, I know! 
For it cannot be but her memories roam 

To the first and the true love, long ago. 
Noble and beautiful little bride, 

Doomed in her gorgeous palace of stone, 
Loveless forever to sit by his side, 

And yet be forever and ever alone ! 


Il. 
Noble and beautiful spirit of love ! 

Well : Tam glad if you’re happy so ;— 
Though [ stand out here while the stars above 
Are as white and cold as the ground below. 

I am glad that the splendor is all your own ; 
And I do not desire it—ah, not I! 

I am well content at the foot of the throne, 
Or to lie down here in the street and die. 


IIl. 

Perhaps you would see me then—who knows ! 

Perhaps you would see in my haggard face, 
Whence they have risen, your subtle woes 

And the something that saddens your stately grace. 
Perhaps—ah me, I am bold indeed, 

Perhaps you would touch me! Heart and brain ! 
I am sure it would make the old wound bleed, 

If it did not wake me to life again! 


IV. 

They say I'm a drunkard now, and a knave ; 
That I riot and revel by day and night ; 

And they’re hoping so that I'll dig my grave, 
And hide my carcass out of their sight. 

It’s a hard, hard world, and I think sometimes— 
When I think at all—if it did but know 

The bitter root of my follies and crimes, 
That it wouldn't be eager to hate me so. 


v. 
No matter : I leve you, all the same. 

’T was a kind true heart that you threw away :— 
I can say it now, and with nothing of shame 

For I shall not live to another day :— 
I can say, though the night of grief is long 

That the light of morning struggles through ; 
And lifted out of my sorrow and wrong, 

If I cannot live, I can die for you! 


VI. 
So I stand and look at your palace doors, 
The lighted windows and all the rest : 
Iam not a guest to tread your floors, 
But I am in your inmost heart a guest. 
I know that you see me, lady fair ; 
I know that you hear me; and I know 
That my life will be forgiven there, 
Though the world be eager to hate me so. 


— * 


Message expected by the Southern Contederacy from England. 
Cotton to us. 
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SHOWING THE CURIOUS EFFECT OF THE Dirt THROWN BY THE New-YorK Hera.p, WHICH TURNS TO PURE SNOW WHERE IT STRIKES, 


BUT STICKS, IN ITS ORIGINAL UNCLEAN QUALITY, TO THE HAND THAT THROWS IT. 











AWAKE THERE! 


Are we all dead-alive ? 

Is the American nation bewildered, degraded, depraved, or what 
is the matter with it ? 

We stand, a nation of some thirty millions, one-third of which 
is urging the rest to ruin, and the rest wail and whimper, crying 
alas! and alack! The Ultras will not give way—the Moderates 
have no minds of their own—we are rapidly becoming the scorn 
aad the pity of Europe, for our timidity, our indecision, and im- 
becility. By and by war may come. Fierce, bloody, civil war, 
driving all to rack and ruin. Then we sMall see action enough. 
Oh, yes—the romantic and desperate, and the goaded idiot and the 
vacillator made furious, will be awfully brave then. As every fool 
or man of even small moral courage may become, when fairly slung 
into a fight. 

Men of America—in the name of God, wake up! Let Somebody 
do Something. Your grandfathers—God bless them—knew enough 
to hold meetings, resolve brave thin:s and act them out. If you 
want to take Fort Sumter, raise your army, walk up to the Seced- 
ing, gasconading, arrogant Cotton-ocracy, and Take it! You can 
doit. If you want it to be let alone—why, cry out “Let it alone.” 
Let it be heard from the people in one tremendous outburst. Your 
Exccutive does Nothing---give him your voices—show him that 
there is a national opinion somewhere—and he'll act. 

If the Tariff offend thee—pluck it out—for it is better to lose a 
little on manufactures than go to destruction for want of a will. 
If you have the nerve to protect manufactures, and believe that 
the scoundrels of border smugglers can be suppressed—in other 
words, if the men and women of the North have patriotism enough 
not to buy the fancy stuff which is to injure us to build up the 
South—why, then protect them. But do Something. Show some 
scorn at least for the loathsome rascalities, false faith, stained hon- 
ors and monstrous political crimes which are springing up like 
dragon’s teeth everywhere around us. 

American people, you are partly to blame for this. You have 
made your deities and representative men of tricky politicians, 
shuffling, selfish rascals, fellows whose knaveries and stump buf- 
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fooneries and adroit balancings have delighted your very hearts. 
Fellows whose constituency has been Cameronia, or Seward-dom, 
or Buchanaan—but not the United States. And verily you have 
your reward. 

And now let us see something done. We're in a regular mess, 
and sitting still with folded hands will no longer avail. Let the 
strong men come out—if there be any such in this land of buying 
and selling, gabbling and trembling, and lead the people inio 
some hearty expression of sympathy for bravery, manliness, and 
action. 





Since writing the above, the clouds seem to be clearing away 
with a wild North-wester. Men are arming, ships sailing—a brave 
hurrah going up—and Something is to Be Done. Hurrah! Nine 
anda Tiger! Anything but stagnation and shame and sorrow. 
Let us make a hearty struggle, at least, ere we become denational- 
ized, provincialized, and altogether sunk down to the social level 
of bewildered Dutchmen who know not where to look for a 
Fatherland. 





A Chance for the Educated. 


Wuite Houser, Wasutncton, 
April 1st, 1861. 

The subscriber is desirous of finding a few able bodied and intel- 
ligent young men, capable of speaking a little French, who would 
have no objection to travel or live in Europe as Chargés d’ Affaires, 
Ministers and Consuls. 

That there may be no equivocation or prevarication the under- 
signed would state that all applicants will be examined in French 
by himself. Abra Ham. 

N. B.— No Jerseymen need apply. 





By our Paradoxologist. 


Old dog Tray’s ever faithful they say, 
3ut the deg that is faithful can never Be Tray. 























PRINCIPLE VS. INTEREST. 


MR. BULL--My Cotorep Brotner, DON’T BE IRREPRESSIBLE—THE UNHAPPY CONDITION TO WHICH THE OPPRESSOR 


HAS REDUCED YOU, ENLISTS MY WARMEST SYMPATHY—-BUT, THEN, REALLY, ONE CANNOT KNOW FRIENDS IN TRADE, 
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VANITY Fa!tR BOOK REVIEW. 





HE Sable Cloud. A Southern Tale, with Northern Comments. 
Ticknor & Fre.ps. 

If there are any of our readers who have not as yet heard enough 
about the Irrepressible Habitant of the Wood-Pile, we comm: nd 
them to walk under and in‘o the Sable Cloud. As the Cloud in 
q' estion, which at present lowers about our house, bids fair to rain 
swords and bayonets with the points downwards— to say nothing 
of dogs and cats—we fancy that they will ere long, get quite enough 
of Dis able producshum. 


Boston : 


The Poetical Works of SAmvEL WoopworrH, edited by his Son. In 


two vols. New-York : CAs. Scripyer. 

The Woop-Worrn in question left us many valuable bits of tim- 
ber, and his son, like a chip of the old block, has by collecting the 
whole, shown us that it was “all oak ;” the principal article in 
fact being the Old Oaken Bucket, which has come up before the 
public a thousand times since it was kicked by the author 
into publicity. But besides a bucket full, WoopworrH drew sev- 
eral hundred sparkling goblets from Hippocrene—all of them 
imprynted in this boke. 


ee —EE—e 


LITERA SCRIPTA MANET. 

Henriette is the English title of a pretty French comedy by M. 
Sarpon, called Les pattes des mouches. Mr. Sarpon is a well-known 
dramatic author whose habit of sneering at his own pieces orig- 
inated the phrase ‘‘ sardonic laugh.” His comedy has been very 
neatly dressed by Mr. Witkins, and placed before the public on 
the stage of Waxtack’s ‘Theatre. 

It’s all about a letter. A young man has been making love to 1 
young woman on the sly. They establish an impromptu poste 
restante in the shape of a statuette in the drawing-room, where 
the mutual love letters are kept till called for. A misunderstand- 
ing takes place. The young man goes ‘“‘ strange countries for to 
see,’ and the young woman marries another, and during three 
years the letter that would have made all straight lies perdue un- 
der the statuette. Young man returns and meets young wom :n. 
Explanation ensues. Young woman learns that her letter is still 
where she placed it, and being now married and settled, is nat- 
urally anxious to recover the compromising document. Young 
man wants to get a pull on her, (to quote a classic author,) and 
desires its possession also. Mutual manceuvering ; young man 
successful. Then the adventures of the letter and the plots for 
its recovery, form the very ingenious thread of the rest of the 
comedy. 

There can be but little doubt that Mr. Witx1ns intended this sit- 
uation as a subtle satire on the New-York postal system. Where 
could the idea of a letter lying for three years untouched have 
originated if not in the sarcophagus of correspondence that fronts 
on Nassau street ? We expected every moment to hear tbe orches- 
tra playing ‘‘ Dixie’ as a gentle tribute to the gentleman who 
succeeded to the post of the absquatulated Fowxer. 

The title ‘‘ Henriette” is unmeaning and bad. So good a piece 
ought to have had a better christening. As the plot of the piece 


turns on a letter left in solitude, why not have called it ‘* Let her 
alone ?”’ 


Or, as the epistle flies about in all directions afterwards, 
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and is blown through a window, why not take a quotation from 
OrHELLO, and name it ‘* Let her down the wind?” Or, as the piece 
is so neat and compact, why not t ke a phrase from the actors’ 
dictionary, and have it ‘* Letter perfect?’’ Any of these would 
have becn better than that of Henriette. In any case, however, 
Mr. WILKINS may consider,that he has made his piece a Letter of 
Mark. 


> 
BULL-RUSHES 


All creatures are subject to antipathies. The Bull, as well as 
his two-legged corollary, the Turkey-Cock, manifests emotions of 
displeasure at the exhibition of a red rag, which he seems to con- 
sider an insult to his understanding. Out of this antipathy, some 
excellent sport might be devised,—a suggestion which we here- 
with present to Mr. Nrxon, of the Royal Circus, who has plenty 
of red coats on hand. Consider a Bull in a ten-acre field, round 
which two red objects—say two New-York firemen in GARIBALDI 
shirts, are set to run in opposite directions at the regular 4.50 fire- 
man pace, and, by a powerful mental process of fancying the 
feelings of that embarrassed quadruped, you may arrive at an 
approximate estimate of the present emotions of Joun Bui the 
Biped, situated as he now finds himself, between the Morri.. 
tariff and a possible blockade of the Cotton ports. These are the 
two red rags of his immediate aversion, and he may be seen stund- 
ing between them at the present moment, with his back up, his 
head down, and his tail in an undecided state of demi-depression. 
In this position he keeps one eye upon the London Times, while he 
uses the other for winking at a good many things connected with 
his domestic arrangements— things by which he is more or less 
afflicted, but which it is not at present convenient for him to treat 
in a less evasive manner. 

His case is a distressing one 

There are five millions of white slaves in England, slaves with- 
out wool upon their heads, and likely soon to have no cotton upon 
their hands. There are cotton lords to be considered—men so 
constituted of cotton that their very existence may be looked upon 
as a Cotton State. Providence may cut off their cotton. 

On this account, Jonn Butu will not put bis trust in Providence, 
which he considers inferior in most respects to the Times; but, 
going to the latter institution he requests it to inform this side of 
the Atlantic of his private opinion that—‘ instead of ignoring the 
secession of the South, and determining to treat it as non avenu, 
the President ought to recognize it as a reality.” 

If non avenu was the French for ‘‘ no thoroughfare,’’ as it ought 
to be, the application of it by the Times would be more felicitous 
than it is, because it would they be expressive of the excitement 
under which Joun Butt suffers at the apprehension of being cut 
off from access to his ancient cotton fields. 

But, if Joun Butt has got his back up at the idea of a Southern 
blockade, how buttingly he has put his head down to run tilt 
against the Morr tariff! 

‘‘There are no statesmen in America!” exclaims Jonn Butt. 
‘* At least there are none in the North—the new Confederacy, 
indeed, gives better promise, for, while the North is passing a 
Prohibition 'lariff, the Confederate States are behaving with 
marked prudence and propriety.’ 

The Moral of this is that Jonn Burt wants no Morriiu. 

And he is even less anxious to see anything like a blockade of 
the Southern ports, by which he would be debarred from cultivat- 
ing the society of that Chivalry whose virtues have been so sud- 
denly discovered by him with the assistance of his Cotton specta- 
cles. 

- _ 
Hooray ! 


‘*Brooklyn has done gloriously. Democracy has triumphed in that City of 
Churches, which shows that the right political faith is appreciated in it. KALE 


FLEISCH is elected Mayor.—W. Y¥. Daily News 

** Kalbfleisch’’—*‘‘ Veal,” you know, in German. 

A wery nice thing is weal—ven you know it ain’t kittens. But 
if the veal in question had been knocked into Pi, who'd have in- 
dorsed him and hurrahed for him then, we'd like to know. 


—_ oe — 


We thought not. 


The Herald offers to ‘‘ Op Ane,” in the event of his being driven 
from Washington by the Cc.’s, a home at Fort Washington—* a 
pleasant locality, free from malarious and other unwholesome in- 
fluences.” 

So it seems that after all Bennerr does not allow the Herald to 
be brought into his own family 
















































































AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. 


Lorzamass!, March 20th. 






A, Dear VANI- 
ry :—-lhe great- 
est lark in the 
world! .. 

Imagine it! 

Count Ca- 
vour and my- 
self, taken pris- 
oner, and held 
into durance 
 \vile, by a par- 
<— ty of brigands ! 

5 Yet such, as 

the Hon. Nep 
Evererr once 
remarked to 
me, such, my 
=> dear friend, is 

=~ life. 

Cavour, you 
Vs eee . wy" must know, is 
France offers him no field, and he desires to be a great 
Accordingly, I have organized a little movement 


, 





t } 
ambitious. 
man in Italy. 
for his benefit. 

No man, in the provinces, has a fairer start in political life, or a 
better chance for advancement, than a deputy-sheriff. I secured 
Cavour’s nomination, then, as candidate for that office, and he 
and I have been stumping the country. As it is well understood 
that 1 shall lay waste, with fire and sword, all districts that poll a 
majority against him on election-day, his success will doubtless be 
almost unanimous. 

But up here in the inaccessible caverns and ravines of the moun- 
tains, over four thousand miles above the level of the sea, there 
dwells a rugged, hardy race of nountaineers who do not compre- 
hend the fairness of a choice by ballot. 

To them, suffrage is insufferable. They settle their little polit- 
ical differences with the carabine and the stiletto. 

As the land is so poor, up here, that it will produce no kind of 
vegetation, and as the roads are so precipitous and rough that 
they are impassable even to foot-travellers, it may readily be sur- 
mised that agriculture and manufactures do not flourish. 

Deprived, then, of all ae industrial occupations, the in- 
habitants have but one means of earning a livelihood. 

They are all brigands . . . men, women, and children. ! 

The reading public, who are familiar with Dumas, pere’s novels, 
and in whose minds the names of Massaroni, Fra Diavoro, Mas- 
SANIELLO, and JAcKALOW are still fresh, can appreciate the awk- 
wardness of a political canvasser’s life among such people. 

Murder, robbery, arson, assault, burglary, and trespass are every- 
day crimes in this region. It is nothing uncommon for a man to 
go out to his business in the morning, and return at night with his 
head completely severed from his body. I am assured that there is 
nota man within twenty miles, who has attained his majority with- 
out having received at least a dozen mortal wounds ! 

Such is Lorzamassi ! 

Cavour and I arrived here the day before yesterday, and-put up 
at the best hotel, kept by a retired brigand. We were treated 
with the utmost politeness the first night, but in the morning, 
when we wanted to go down to breakfast, we found the door locked 
on the outside! 

The landlord shortly entered, and apologized for detaining us, 
but said that there were some young gentlemen in town, to whom 
he could refuse nothing, and they desired the pleasure of killing 
and robbing us. 

Naturally enough, we objected, and offered a ransom of twice 
as much as we had about us. ‘This was accepted, aud I wrote 
at once to His Holiness, Pope Prius 1X. to send me three million 
ducats. They will arrive on Wednesday next. 

Meanwhile, we are kept rather close, although I am allowed to 
write and mail letters to you, on account of the interest our land- 
lord takes in your paper. He says he could not get along without 
his Vanity Farr every week. He reads English very well indeed, 
for an illiterate man, but some of my jokes require explanation 
before he can understand them. 

Every Thursday night, he informs me, they have a grand hop 
here. I was present at the last one, and found it uncommonly 
brilliant, I can assure you. I never saw such splendid jewels and 
laces anywhere else, as were worn by the ladies. One beautiful 
blonde wore the trousseaux of three English brides who had been 
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surprised by her father while on their wedding tours. I asked her, 

in French, if she did not feel uncomfortable when she thought of 

these poor girls, murdered to furnish her with a blood-stained 
rure. 

‘* Eh? Mais pournoi?” said she, with a bewitching smile; 
“ Elles sont tous trois heureuses, maintenant... et alors, on ne porte 
point des bijoux dans le ciel !'’ 

This answer, at once so brutal and so naive, charmed me. I 
danced with the little blonde seven times, and would have 
escorted her to her home, had I not learned that her lover was 
waiting outside the door, to stab me in the back. 

An odd and amusing instance of the great hospitality of this 
strange people occurred this morning. 

Cavour, Frenchman and diplomat, isa great snuff-taker. Last 
night, as he went to take his customary pinch before retiring, he 
found his box empty. 

He passed a sleepless night, and early this morn, sent a boy to 
search through the village in quest of a fresh supply. 

The boy was unsuccessful. Nobody took snuff in the whole 
district. 

Toward lunch-time, poor Cavour became so desperate for want 
of his favorite luxury, that the handsome young Srerano, our land- 
lord’s son, took pity upon him. 

‘* Where are you going, good Srerano?” I enquired, seeing him 
cleaning and loading his trusty carabine. 

‘‘lam going, Excellenza,” he replied, ‘to find a Frenchman. 
Your friend suffers. Habit is strong. The French all snuff.” 

He departed, whistling the brindisi from La Traviata. 

In two hours he returned, and gracefully presented the Count 
with a splendid old-fashioned gold snuff-box, full of rappee. 

“Thank you a thousand times, Srerano!’’ cried Cavour, seizing 
the box aud taking a mighty pinch, ‘‘ thank you! but, where did 
you get it. 

‘*] found an old drole of a French Marquis down youder, in a 
travelling carriage. The footman fought well, and the old gentle- 
man died hard, but sapristi/ you wanted some snuff, and I am not 
a man to stand on trifles!” 

Well, our ransom will soon be forthcoming, and as the people 
here have taken a great fancy to us, we shall doubtless escape 
alive, in which case we shall carry every vote in the district, and 
you will hear more from McARonE. 

ee eee 


NEW ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH! 
The London Telegraph, of March 19, in a spasmodic article about 
cotton coercion, says : 
‘‘Lancashire and South Carolina are too intimately united for the slightest 
symptoms or forebodings of paralysis in the one, not to spread consternation 
through the other.”’ 


Out of small beginnings great things have budded; and so, out 
of the above little paragraph, arises a suggestion for a new and 
improved Atlantic submarine telegraph. Let the cable be of cot- 
ton—this ,end of it at Charleston, that one at Liverpool. Moor 
the Charleston end to a fifteen hundred dollar darkey—the Liver- 
pool end to a Lancashire white slave of the cotton-factory per- 
suasion. Then arrange your alphabet, to be illustrated on this 
side by cuts, on the other by kicks. That is, a certain number of 
licks applied to the back of the darkey, with a cowhide whip, will 
communicate to hi8 white brother at the other end of the rope 
any such ‘‘ forebodings of paralysis’ as may be justified by the 
circumstances of the hour; while a tariff of kicks, imposed upon 
the Lancashire factory-vassal, will impart to the $1500 mooring- 
post at Charleston, such amount of British ‘‘ consternation’ as it 
may be considered safe to administer to the Southern Confederacy 
at one dose. ‘ 

Con. by a River Policeman. 

Why is a dock-owner, during business-hours, the Right Man in 
the Right Place? 

Because he’s surrounded by his Piers! 

a ae . 
A Nailin the foot of John Bull: or, in other words, the Iron 
that has entered into his Sole. 

Pennsylvania Iron. 


SS ee 
Advice to Travellers. 
Buy a box of Pulmonic medicine—the only thing to stop a Hack. 
ined lillian aang 
Naval Ammunition. 


“Shells of Ocean.” 
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We 0 


Nervous Old Lady in a Squall.—Mn. Pitot, 1r you 
THAT I ENDEAVORED TO BEAR MYSELF UP TO THE LAST. 


SURVIVE, 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 
We take the following from the N. Y. Times of April 1. 


‘¢French fleets in American waters—Spanish cruisers hovering in our Gulf— 
English men-of-war along our coasts—significant rumors from France of her as- 
suming new relations with her old province of Louisiana—burning, secret sym- 
pathies of England with her enslaved black ‘‘ men and brothers’’—menacing 
attitude of the Spanish Government, which, in its days of feebleness, we in our 


strength insulted with impunity, but which now, in our time of trouble, taunts 
and defies us by stationing ten thousand troops within fifty miles of our shores, 
to keep eye upon us, and possibly, in the domestic melee she hopes for, 
sess herself of the splendid provinces which, as Florida, Texas, 


call sovereign States of the Union.’’ 


to repos- 
etc., we now 


Just so. Let us hope—aye, let us hope, heart and soul, that it is 
ALL true, and that a great deal more of the same sort, much more 
aggravating, much more insulting, much more peppery and pro- 
voking, is not far off. 

That’s the medicine for our times. Give us a good round buffet, 
somebody—do us a real injury—for the love of humanity and all 
that is right! If somebody will only take a pitch-fork and 
thwack us soundly, with perhaps a good sharp poke in the ribs 
thrown in—like the Italian courier in Rabelais—’ twill save us. 

When Vanity Farr heard of that fleet, he cried ‘‘ Tis too good 
to be true.’? And yet tbe country is frightened ! Frightened ! 
They’ll be here—and then! 

Why then, Union, and let them pitch into North or South—who 
cares? Send on your fleets, oh, Europe—bring on your bears. 
Only do it. Will nobody tread on our coat-tails? 


asiceeiiliitilede a 
A Material Consideration. 


From Charleston we hear that new mortar batteries are con- 
tinually in course of erection, either at Mount Pleasant or some 
other spot suggestive of repose, if not of verdure. We cannot, for 
the life of us, see how these Mortar batteries can be of effective 
construction, in view of the fact that all the Bricks are inside 
Fort Sumter. 
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REFUGE FOR A DESTITUTE MOTTO. 
It is stated that a French surgeon has 
succeeded in producing a perfect agent for 
the reduction of pain in severe operations. 
This new anasthetic is composed of a great 
many elements, and its effect is to numb, 
or deaden the part to which it is applied. 
Merit is entitled to recognition ; and we are 
glad to learn that the medical Faculty of 
this city intend presenting the eminent 
French surgeon with a congratulatory ad- 
dress, expressive of the gratitude of the 
profession for the service done by him to 
science. If the address has not yet been 
drafted, we do not think that the Faculty 
could do better than make use of the motto 
of these Disunited States for the purpose. 
Its advantages are several. It consists of 
but three words: it is of no further use to 
the present owners; and what could bea 
more Cresarean operation than that of ad- 
dressing the great French pain-killer with 
the pithy acknowledgment E Pluribus You 
Numb ? 
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| Query. 

Is Jerr Davis’ regard for Cotton in par- 
ticular as strong as his antipathy to Wool in 
General? 

veers is 
From Boston. 

What plain writer has the ‘* Atlantic ?’’ 
The *‘ Houmes-pun-man.”’ 
oo 
Sugar Refinery. 


A young ladies’ boarding school. 


Une 


Poor ones 


ymfortably near relations. 


Mr. Muaains 


The Cab-Age 


There’s 2 bill up at Albany for a Cab-company—one which is to 
have all sorts of decent vehicles at decent prices, so that decent 
people may have a ride without the risk of being indecently 
abused by a heathen rascal of a wild Irish driver. 

Twenty cents a mile, fifteen cents for each extra mile is cer- 
tainly drawing it rather mild, compared to what we have had to 
pay. But why not make it, say thirty cents anywhere this side of 
the Park. Twenty cents for each extra passenger. That would 
be intelligible and more profitable in the long run for the Com- 
pany. Strangers don’t know how far a mile is—they never do in 
London, and they won’t here. Will Watr Wurman, who is said to 


understand long measures, favor the public with his valuable 
opinion on this subject ? 
<> 
The Cof Finny Tribe. 


We find the following going the rounds : 
In acase before the Paris Civil Tribunal the fact was revealed that the person 
supplying funerals is bound to have 
coffins. 


who contracts with the City of Paris for 
constantly on hand not fewer than 6,000 


Six thousand coffins in a single case isa large amount. Those 
familiar with Nantucket will bear witness, however, that though 
the population of that whole isle is much less than that of Paris, it 
seldom has much less than five or six thousand Corrrys, if not on 
hand, at least on the sand, somewhere. 


<= 


he Tribune Ahead 


The 7ribune—of course it’s the Tribune—advertises an Amalgam 
Bell. For only twelve cents per pound. 

Our Fire Eating contributor says that down in his native Cres- 
cent City he has seen Amalgam Belles of the Quarteroon quality 
sell for from ten to twenty dollars a pound. New-York’s the 
place, after all. 
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OUR ACTIVE AND EFFICIENT POLICE. 


HE Annual 
RKevort of our 
Police Com- 
missioners 
contains an 
interesting 
and valuable 
statistical ta- 
ble, showing 
the trades and 
occupations of 
the persons 
arrested by 
our active, 
vigilant and 
eflicie n t po- 
lice, during 
the year 1860. 
We dislike 
figures, and 
v => have a deeply- 
rot d aver-ion to A. Rithmetic & Co., but we are compelled to 
state—to begin with—that the villainous looking number of 65,- 
809 indicates the exact sum of our city criminals arrested during 
the past year. We engaged the Lightning Calculator to foot up 
the amount, and if he has made no more mistakes than usw, 
we are nearly right. If you will but consider the manner in which 
the metropolitans do their duty, you will see that the number of 
New-York criminals, not arrested, is about ten times the 65,809. 

it is singular what light the report throws up:n certain errors 
of opinion in which we, in common with many good folks, have 
been in the habit of indulging. For instance, we have always 
believed that those mild, benevolent and peaceable individuals 
known to the pu lic as Baggage-Smashers and Bogus Ticket-Agents 
were as bad as men could reasonably be, and deserved lynching, 
Sing-singing and even death. We confess our mistake. Ouly one 
Biggage-Smasher, only two Bogus Agents have offended against 
the laws and been held to answer. A total of three black sheep 
among the lambs whom we have all so unjustly condemned. 
Alas for the righteousness of human judgments ! 

Compared to this total of three! how we blush to find eleven 
Reporters, who have picked up something besides items, and 
taken the wrong kind of notes. And five editors, who have not 
confined their stealings to newspaper matter, and have manufac- 
tured worse things than bogus correspondence Is it po-sible that 
James Gor—, OU! no, it cannot be! And may Gree— how can we 
ask? ls this an express matter? Horrible thought. We suffer 
for the noble profession. Who can these editors be ? 

Glance at what part of the list we will, we find that classes 
which we thought vicious are models of everything good com- 
pared to classes which we deemed virtuous. Actors have used 
gags for other purposes than to raise a laugh, or conceal a defect 
of memory. Two hundred and one Artists have been drawing 
figures of the wrong sort, and making themselves models of 
infamy, and pictures for the Rogue’s Gallery; while only two 
hundred and twenty-one thieves have taken property which they 
admired but did not legally possess. One Artificial eye-maker has 
been a Pupil of vice ; but no black-eye-makers have been obliged 
to knuckle to the Law. Eleven Boot-Crimpers have kicked their 
heels in prison, but none of those Crimps whom sailors fear have 
suffered during 1860. Four umbrella-makers have been arrested, 
but no umbrella-takers. Two Rev. Ministers have neglected their 
own advice, but only one Alderman has been rung in by the 
police. 

And so we might go on. The fellows whom we suspect of 
crimes, and charge wi'h the wickedness of the land make no show 
in this list of the arrested, but the people whom one would never 
suspect of offences, appear in overshadowing numbers. Burnishers 
have been cutting illegal shines. Case-makers have turned out 
bad cases. Glassblowers have blown upon cach other and come to 
blows g nerally in spite of the adage about persons in the glass 
business. Thirty-eight gentlemen have been locke! up with 
twenty-eight gamblers—we have a new style of gentleman in 
New-York. Two thousand House-keepers are here, but no House- 
breakers. Ten Japanners, include the one Alderman, above-noted. 
The keeper of the City Hall Park was not jo ned at the Tombs 
by His Honor the Mayor. Twenty-two policemen have been 
arrested by their brethren, along with Deputy Marshals and 
Deputy Sheriffs, and Custom-house officers in great numbers have 
been also custodied, not, of course, because our officials are as bad as 
the criminals they should arrest, but because—well, for practice, 
we suppose, or for instruction. 











VANITY FAIR. 
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Many weighers have gone the downward way, and wheelwrights 
have dealt wrongly by the public weal. Watchmakers have made 
their patrons, 

‘**Take no note of Time, but by its loss.”’ 


One midwife has had to assist at the Jail Delivery. Music hath 
had no charms for vocalists, Piano-makers, and music-teachers. 
Bartenders have smiled and smiled, and teen villains. ‘I'wo 
Pocket-book-makers have made too free with their manufactuies, 
but no Pucket-book-dropper has disgraced himself by being arrest- 
ed. ‘Twelve thousand Laborers have labored in vain and been in- 
carcerated, but only five Loafers have swaggered into prison. 
Dock-builders have knocked down their piles and been caught at 
it; two Conductors have been found out at the same thing, but 
you look in vain for Highwaymen among such low company. 

One hundred and seventy--ix school children have been hauled 
up, several students have newly illustrated HoGartn’s ‘‘ Progress ;”’ 
aad four Scribes have vindicated the Scriptural idea of them, and 
turned out badly, but no such word as Swindler occurs among the 
S's. 
We have been wrong all the while. Our respectable men—our 
merchants, mechanics, builders, professional men—are our villains, 
and our roughs, runners and rowdies, are our genuinely virtuous 
citizens. Or else this report is wrong. Or else the police have 
been lop-sidedly active. Or else Kennepy has been too busy at 
Baltimere to attend to affairs here. And t.at can’t be. 

a pe a 
SOYEZ SAGE! 
Vanity Fam commends the following extract to all readers : 


“The startling news from San Domingo, received by the Quaker City, from 
Havana, is corroborated by all reports which have since been received. 
has recently arrived at Key West, which brought the particulars as already | ub 
lished, with additions, which further implicate the French in the transaction, 


A vessel 


and render it still more probable that, whatever designs of conquest Spain may 
entertain, she is to receive the countenance of the French Government, if not 
Indeed, the statement is made that a French corvette accom- 
panied the > panish fleet, and took part in the formal occupation of the island.”’ 
N. ¥. Times, April 34. 


its material aid. 


Our French friends had better be a little modest ; Uncle Sam isn’t 
quite wiped out yet, as his Imperial Impertinence may find. It is 
bot even necessary to ‘talk war’’ to show the silk-spinning 
nation this. A vigorous American league pledged against using 
French goods is not by any means an impossibility. There are 
brave-hearted noble women in this country,—aye, high-minded 
heroines now lying perdue, who, when the time for heroism comes, 
can show the world that they can get along as well with Ameri- 
can fabrics, as with any other. And then Master Lours NaPoLron 
‘down goes your shanty.” B, a thousand thunders !—as you 
suy—you had better be back in Ham than in France on the day 
when we top your Lyons factories, your Paris perfume-shops, your 
mills which grind out objéts de fantasie et de luxe. Be civil! Your 
genius and your million-armed army—yea, all that and more, 
would be a stubble before the roaring fire in the face of the mob 
roaring for Bread ! 

And the American Press of the North can as assuredly form 
that League, as the sun will rise in the heaveas—if they choose. 
Bah !——-we hold your throne between our fingers, as a strong man 
holds a walnut, and can crack it to pieces when we will. Remem- 
ber—the prolelaires and the fabriques—there’s where the gunpowder 
lies! 

etl cd A EA eh 


A Customary Proceeding. 


An English lady complains of American Custom-House Officers 
for ex mining her baggage so critically upon her arrival in ‘his 
country. [tis rater hard to have the mysteries of the toil.tte 
s-rutinized in such an unfeeling, or rather feeling manner, we admit, 
but people coming to America must expect to conform to the Cus- 
toms of the Country. 





A Judicious Appointment. 

The appointment of One Palfrey to the postmaster-hip of Boston 
may be looked upon as a very judicious measure, considering that 
a single hub city naturally c!asses as a One-Horse Town. 

eee 
Quite Likely. 
The recruiting-officers of the Southern Confederacy have so far, 


been very unsuccessful—they have Enlisted nothing but the sym- 
pathies of the people! 
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MAINE IN MARCH. 


‘*Remember the Ides of March.” 
—W. SHAKSPEARE. 


= No need, oh W. 

. SHAKSPEARE, Of tell- 
: ing me to remember 
).----= => those ides. I shall 
4 <7 not forget them— 
\) ~—== not a solitary ide— 
a A— while I live. 









4 rd i_— The Prodigal Sun 
aw Shone brightly and 

sors warmly the after- 

> “noon on which I 


~ toremyself from my 
weeping friends in 
Madison Square. and 
started for Maine. 
Broadway was warm 
G a) almost to sweaty- 

ness, and the classic 
Bowery lay in a 
cloud of dust. The 
dove-eyed maiden 
Spring was appa- 

LS Pa rently here again, 
and methought I would have nice times among the squirrels and 
blue-birds and dandelions, down in Maine. 

I remembered a stately oak, on the banks of a beautiful brook 
I will recline under the oak, methought, and read the New-York 
Ledger. But the dove-eyed maiden Spring, like several other dove- 
eyed maidens who have had the pleasure of my acquaintance, had 
no hesitation in repudiating her promises, and sent a big snow- 
storm after us. 

It came roaring upon us just as the night was setting in, beating 
fearfully against the car-windows and clogging up the wheels. 

I am warranted in stating that it was One of the storms, leaving 
us in no doubt as to the drift of its meaning, for we soon found 
ourselves fast in a snow-drift. The ‘iron horse,’’ as I think I 
haye seen the locomotive called, made a few desperate plunges 
forward, and then seceded from us entirely, tearing down the 
track like the little bay beauty Flora Temple, with her tail done 
up in pepper-corns of an extraordinarily persuasive character. We 
were in the woods and the storm was raging with all the fury of a 
woman ‘‘corned.’? The black night, like the black knights of our 
popular bloodthirsty literature, laughed in a sardonic manner at 
our ‘* Snow of troubles,’’ and then frowned fiercely upon us—the 
innocent and helpless. We denounced the Railroad Company in 
withering terms. If I used stronger language than the rest—if 
I more thoroughly and convincingly laid bare the arrogant vil 
lainy of railroad monopolies, it must not be attributed to a desire 
to make myself conspicuous, but rather to the fact of my being a 
dead-head on the road. ‘The refractory iron horse was led back, 
and we went slowly forward again. 

The Conductor said he’d get us into Portland that night, certain, 
whereupon a gentleman from Bangor said he hoped so tew, for 
he’d rather gin a quarter than not reach hum next day—‘“ I had, 
I snore!’’ he added, glancing around the car. ‘‘ Darned if I 
hadn't.” 

Standing late at night in the great dismal depot at Portland, it 
occurred to me that when, many years ago, the Indians sold the land 
upon which that beautiful and brilliant city now stands, for a jug 
of indifferent rum,* they considerably cheated the whites. But 
this was only the churlish crotchet of the moment. Portland is 
all right, and abounds in inimitable clams ; likewise pretty girls, 
who like to get fellows on a piece of twine and pull them around 
in a distracting manner. Portland has got over expecting the 
Great Eastern, its chief amusements now consisting of sliding 
down hill and admiring the princely quarterly dividends (which 
are now declared three times a day) of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
which thoroughfare is managed by British gentlemen with side 
whiskers, who have vainly searched many weary years for their 
long lost H. But as Lord Palmerston felicitously remarks,|‘‘wbat’s 
the hods so long’s we're ’appy ?”’ 

A city election was to occur next day, and fearing that I might 
be elected Alderman by one of those sublime uprisings of the hon- 
est masses which are sometimes witnessed when things assume a 
crisis shape, I hastily left by the early moining train. I go north- 
ward towards tlie White Mountains, which loom up in the distance 
like the ghosts of immense giants. A portion of the journey is 
performed by stage, and it pleases me to find an old friend and 
fellow-soldier in the gentleman who holds the reins over the spir- 
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ited team. We both fought in the Madawaska war, carrying 
death and devastation among the foe wherever we appeared. At 
the memorable and bloody battle of Pipsywipsy we were both 
fatally wounded three times by falling out of the baggage-wagon ; 
but the Eagles of victory perched upon our banners, and in the 
language of my old friend Dan Wessrer, ‘‘ we ain’t dead yet.” 

I am partial to sensations, and jumping from sunny and Sum- 
mery Madison Square to bleak and breezy Maine is one of ’em, 
beyond peradventure. The snow is very deep. The people want 
it to go, but it’s no go! The fences are completely buried, and 
in some instances drifts have surrounded houses like the walls of a 
fort. But it is quite cheerful in the section to which I allude 
when compared to some parts of the. State, where I am informed 
it snows continually for fifteen months in the year. 

This is the happy land of baked beans and pure religion. Here 
‘*T guess I can dew it’’ means ‘‘I will dew it.’? Here men get 
rich on farms which at first sight look as if they could produce 
nothing but crops of rocks. Here, land which an Illinois farmer 
wouldn’t have on his premises at any rate, is held at an elevated 
figure. Here, when a man don’t clearly understand you, he says 
‘*Hay,” and when he is astonished ‘‘Sho!’’ Here people talk 
through their noses to a great and sometimes alarming extent, Na- 
ture havingfkindly provided some of them with noses like covered 
bridges, each nostril being large enough to let a double team of 
words go through. Here the people have just eccentricities enough 
to be interesting. Here they can invent, chop, swap, work, and 
(if necessary) fight. Here there is maple sugar, virtue, shrewdness, 
strong arms and big chests, pickerel, rosy cheeks and true hearts, 
ever-busy knitting needles, cream, an undying love for Bunker 
Hill, honey, patriotism, stocking-yarn, mountains, ponds, hoop- 
poles, churches, school-houses, pine logs, scenery that knocks Swit- 
zerland into a disordered chapeau, and air so pure that the New- 
Yorker is sorry he can’t bottle some of it and carry it to the me- 
tropolis for daily use. 

I must not forget to mention a rather singular circumstance 
that occurred in my voyage from Portland to Boston per steam- 
boat. I went aboard, secured a state-room, and proceeded to fall 
into one of those sweet slumbers which ever reward the honest 
man and Son of Temperancer On awaking in the night, it oc- 
curred to me that I would go on deck and converse with the man 
at the helm in regard to nautical affairs, as I was an old sea-dog 
myself, having had perilous experience on the Oxford and Cum- 
berland Canal in the capacity of assistant chambermaid. The man 
was not at the helm, but I discovered that the steamer was going 
bravely ahead, taking a large wharf and a considerable portion of 
Portland with her. I laughed one of my ‘‘silvery laughs,’’ ‘but 
didn’t say anything to anybody about the matter, because it was 
such an excellent joke on Portland. I don’t remember to have 
ever read of a more singular circumstance. It is true that certain 
unprincipled persons, who I have reason to believe are Secession- 
ists at heart, stated that the boat remained tied at her wharf all 
night, and did not leave Portland in consequence of the storm ; 
but I confidently call upon Loncre.tow, Houmes, Everert, and the 
rest of the boys in Boston, who met me at the wharf the next 
morning, to refute the calumny. Going from Portland to Boston 
in a steamboat with a large wharf and several flourishing ware- 
houses attached is a rather large thing to do, I candidly confess, 
but I did it. 

In the Janguage of Mr. C. Mg.norrn, dost like the picter ? 

ALPHONSO THE BRAVE. 
a 
Questions in Philosophy 


BY A NATURAL. 


When a sailor grows penitent, what sort of a saint should he 
make? 

An Anchorite. 

What kind of vessel is typical of a profane John Bull? 

A Dem-me-John. 

—_ 
Valuable Assistance. 

An Alabama paper says that it learns on ‘‘ good authority’’ that 
the Southern Confederacy ‘‘ will not only be recognized abroad, 
but will soon receive an offer of Aid from France.”’ 

Gascon-Ade, probably! 

—_— 
** The Man of Ton.’’ 
Dr. Winpsuip, who can raise that amount, and a little more if 


necessary . 
>_> 


Good at a Pinch 
Tight Boots. 























































































































TO THE BORDER MEN. 


Vanity Farr has a great liking for Border States men. They 
are generally genial, jolly good fellows—men not hard to reason 
with, being, in a remarkable proportion, gentlemeré 

‘therefore, Vanity Farr doesn’t wish to lose them out of the 
Union. Large hearted roysterers, bons compagnons, men gifted 
with Baltimoreanly pretty sisters and Virginianly hospitable mn- 
cles, to say nothing of first rate old Aunty, colored cooks and ac- 
complished julep-making bartenders, are not to be let to lightly 
slip out of the Union. Or any other place. 

Nevertheless, Vasiry Farr must warn those jolly Borderers lest 
they, in their mania for laying down the conditions of Union, 
should overshoot the mark. Gentlemen of the Virginia Conven- 
tion—don’'t imagine that we believe—though you at present pro- 
bably do yourselves—for you are as a class truthful and honora- 
bie, and not stained with Cotton State treachery—don’t imagine 
that we are going to secure your adherence to the Union by turn- 
ing over everything, bag and baggage, sans coercion, to the Seced- 
ers. We don’t believe that you'd stick by usa single day the 
longer for showing the white feather and giving in as you propose. 
Not a solitary fraction of it—not a rap. You're not the sort of 
men Vanity Farr takes you to be if you’d keep such cowardly 
company. What! you—the gallant cock-fighting, slasher-gaff 
men of Maryland and cavaliering Virginia, brothering with fel- 
lows who give in to threats ! ! 

Not that we know of. 

Gentlemen of the Convention—we believe that you, if you know 
what is good for you, will hold on to the good old Union, simply 
because it is for your own good. Don’t stay one minute longer 
than that on our account—and we feel tolerably certain that you 
won’t. Asa lover said, ‘‘ Don’t caress me as a favor. If you 
don’t like it, don’t love me!” If a slave-importing, selfish 
cotton-ocracy which snubs you socially, worse than Yankees, and 
is restive under your superior claims to culture and intelligence— 
if such a race of rattlesnake rebels suits you better, and will prove 
a profitable Master—master, we say, for you will never lead in 
Cottondom—in short, if going to the devil generally, and becom- 

ng the tail end of an agricultural community suits you—you, 
men of high blood—better than becoming great, opulent, manu- 
facturing, progressive States in our company—why then, go it! 
Go it strong, unmixed, undiluted ! 

Bah—we don’t believe it. Every instinct of your nature 
prompts you to sing The Star-spangled Banner—you gave us that 
song, you know—and hurrah for the glorious old stripes and 
stars of Seventy-six. Hurrah for them—anything. Hurrah for 
all of us. 

And the Star-spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
On the banks of Potomac by WaAsHINGTON’s grave. 





THE COMING MAN. 


When the city of Rhodes was besieged, the tradesmen pro- 
posed tosave the place each after his own manner, the shoe- 
maker suggesting the propriety of covering the walls with 
shoes, declaring there was “nothing like leather.’”’ So, some fes- 
tive irrepressible, named Owen, who is evidently more familiar 
with Measures than men, proposes in the Tribune to overwhelm 
the South by—contract! All that he requires is ‘“‘ power of attor- 
ney, as in any other case, to collect a civil debt,’’ aided by sundry 
“live Yankees.” 

Hadn’t the spontaneous Owen better wait till we've tried 

? Perhaps Owen is the greater military man of the two—wko 
knows? But let Scorr try—just a little—if only to humor the 
ignorant people. And let the civilians be modest ! 

ssichianiilicianpialiglaniaaia iets 
That Wasn't Pretty Bad. 


Young Green immigrated from Maine to New-York a few 
months ago, and wrote home to his parents that he was ‘‘ doing 
fine—and moving in the First Circles.” It subsequently turned 
out that he had rented the right to sell peanuts in the first circles 
of the Bowery theatre. And still there is Secession, 





Bad Latin but Good Joke. 
By Our Piuckep UNDERGRADUATE. 
Exclamation probably used by Roman Charioteer in the games 
or the Curriculum—‘‘ I tu forte!’ 
[lt is suggested that Hi! two forty! is here suggested. ] 
eS ee 
The Bone of Contention Just Now. 


Ole Dabe’s back-bone. 
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BUSINESS CARDS—THE JEWELLER. 


The subscribers beg leave to introduce to the notice of their cus- 
tomers their very large and varied stock of jewelry. ‘They confi- 
dently exhibit a profusion of chains, calculated to draw a fund of 
attention, together with a variety of shirt buttons, warranted ex- 
traordinary in their make. Pins at once known by the least 
penetration, and rings without end—the whole a precious lot. 

They are fully prepared with an extensive collection of watches 
on hand, which they desire to wind up without delay. ‘These su- 
perior and valuable articles are warranted to go, to every pur- 
chaser. They will be sold for cash only as on account of the na- 
ture of the goods, time is out of the question. 

in precious stones, the most brilliant inducements will be offered. 

In this department they would particularly direct attention to 
their attractive display of Emeralds. 

Their gold is assured of the most delicate fineness, and devices 
of every kind are exhibited in their establishment. The insinua- 
tions of their rivals, that any brass enters into their dealings, they 
can afford to treat with the contempt it merits, and discard- 
ing the mere lacquer of praise, refer at once to the goods them- 
selves. 

In conclusion, they confidently offer their stock for the extreme 
art displayed in it. In selling their customers, they will perform 
the duty without stint or reserve, soliciting, however, the most 
perfect confidence, which they find highly necessary to the dis- 
posal of their fabrications. 

Srickyer & Co. 
C. & T. A. Kayre, 
T. A. Kayne & Co., 
L. O. & O. K. Sarr, 
U. R. Green & Co. 
: fess eee 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


While we war on traitors witwout, let us not forget those black- 
hearted trebly venomous traitors within, who, while brave hearts 
are pressing gloriously on fur the Right, vilify and deprecate every- 
thing for the sake of aiding the Wrong. 

Such a wretch is WenpeLt Putts, who—base as Bennert— 
maligns the efforts of the President to maintain the dignity of 
the law. 

A nice, manly, unselfish individual, this Pumps, to snarl and 
throw mud in such times as these ! ! 

Wenpe.tt—or Wend Ill—sees in ail the military expedition to 
Sumter only low cunning and base trickery—an arch stroke of 
treacherous genius to force a compromise—something to terrify 
the people with the horrors of war into the most ultra pro-slavery 
compromise ; into the basest of concessions. ‘‘ As sure as a gun 
is fired to-night at Fort Sumter,’’ he wrote recently, ‘‘ within 
three years from to-day you will see those thirty States gathered 
under a Constitution twice as damnable as that of 1787. 

Put this on record, that those who write history at some future 
day may learn who were the foes of ‘‘ coercion,’”’ and who were the 
traitors among us. 





Vanity Fair Book Notices. 


The Life and Career of Major Joun ANvre&, Adjutant-General of the 
British Army in America. By Wiyturor Sanrcent. Boston: 
Ticknor & F reps. 

It is as the well-known author of a comic ballad entitled The 
Cow Chase, that Major Anpr& achieved a brilliant reputation, and 
eventually secured himself this first-rate notice in Vanity Farr. 
We are sorry to learn that he got into some trouble, about some- 
thing somewhere in the road up towards the old Dutch Church at 
Tarrytown, which caused him to be hung, but are still glad that he 
became so distinguished as to merit the compliment of a biography 
from so excellent and elegant a writer as WinrHRor SARGENT—a 
gentleman who was, we understand, at one time Governor of Mass- 
achusetts. Go thou and do likewise. 


SNS 1h ees 
Perhaps it is He. 


At a recent secession meeting in Americus, Georgia, as we see by 
the Sumter Republican, a resolution was offered by ‘* Mr. Sarrn, of 
New-York.’’ “We don’t definitely understand what SmirH this is, 
but if it is Jomn we thiak we know him. 

in MS! Tea , 
The Clown at Nixon’s. 

After hearing the humorous efforts of the gentleman in striped 
clothes at the circus for an hour the other night, we consider our- 
selves justified in advising Mr. Nixon to appoint a Guardian for 
that Warp, 
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THE TURTLE TRAIN. 


By the last English mails we are informed 
that the first street railway in London was 
opened on the 23d March. This enterprise 
is due to American energy, the founder of 
it, Mr. G. F. Train, being a fast-trotting | 
Yankee of the 2.40 conviction. It is stated 
that ‘‘in the afternoon Mr. Train gave a | 
‘turtle lunch’ in honor of the event.’’ This 
was a nice bit of tact on the part of Mr. | 
Train. Englishmen are apt to look upon 
Americans as a little too fast, and since the | 
turtle, in common with the other members 
of the testudo tribe, may be accepted as the 
emblem of slowness, a ‘‘ turtle lunch’’ was 
just the thing to put a fine balance upon a 
2.40 apostle of progress. When the renown- | 
ed G. F. T. has arrived at running his | 
cars through London by steam, as no doubt 
he will, by-and-by, we would suggest that 
the first string of cars should be called the 
“Turtle Train,’’ alike in honor of the foun- | 
der, and in allusion to the succulent but slow | 
creature so slyly implied by him as typical 
of English tardiness. 

Intactible. 


At first Old Ang was down on attack ; now 
he is on the other tack. He is a fair tactician. 





| 
From Our Cadaverous Contributor. | 
Why is a boy studying Latin like a corpse ? 
Because he is dreadfully Livyed (livid). 
eS ee 
Model Lodging House. | 
The Patent Office. | 





| 

The Room for Poker Players. | 
The Ante-room. | 
| 





NAPOLEON’S TOMB IN NEW-YORE. 


Advertisements in the daily papers last week announced a lec- 
ture by Capt. Samurn Wurrtyey, on the following subject : 


Visit to the Tomb of Napoleon at the Seventh Avenue M, £. Church, near 
Fourteenth street. 


Tt was to us, and we suppose it must have been to many others, 
a piece of novel as well as startling intelligence, to learn that the 
tomb of the great Napoleon was in New-York, and that in one of 
our own church vaults, are now resting the remains of the con- 
quering Corsican. 

What can have caused the removal of Napoleon’s remains to 
this city? Was his body stolen? Has the “nephew of his uncle’’ 
become suddenly trepidant at their proximity to his palace, or has 
he sold the inanimate bones on speculation? These and other 
questions naturally and pertinently well up in the mind. And 
how happens it that the ‘‘Seventh Avenue M. E. Church” have 
the remains in keeping? Where is Barnum? What has become 
of the enthusiasm and worship of the French people ? 

We can answer none of the above questions at present. Like 
Capt. Samus. Wuarrtney, we will visit the Napoleonic Tomb at the 
“Seventh Avenue M. E. Church,’’ and as he probably essayed?a 
description of it in his lecture, we will do up a description for the 
next V. F. Meanwhile, we expect to hear of a terrific rush of vis- 
itors to the aforesaid ‘‘ Seventh Avenue M. E. Church,”’ to see dif- 
fusive cuts in the illustrated sensationals of the city, and read lach- 
rymose rhymes of pensive poets, written on the spot. Hencefor- 
ward, the ‘Seventh Avenue M. E. Church” will have a history 
and an interest, beyond that of the arched temple at Sakhara, the 
tomb at Beni Hassan, or the great temple at Karnak, where sleep 
the illustrious dead of ancient Thebes. 


. ee een 
Maine-tained. 
The boast of the Dirigo State. 


We Will Pitt Fessenpen against the Little Giant any day of the 
session | 





‘* Ty 18 PROPOSED TO 








SOUTH 


CAROLINA 


ATTACK Fort SumTer ON RAFTS." 


SHIP-OF-THE-LINE 


Disnpat h ft Charleston .| 


NOT THAT 


ANOTHER 


MAN, 

Man. | 

Vanity Farr lately discovered the following, cropping out of a 
pile of exchanges, in a Milwaukee paper. 


{But 


‘* Mr. Bucuanan is a man of fine sensibilities. You seldom hear the word 


‘‘T? in his discourses ; neither does he set his people by the ears by taking 


sides in the strifes and contentions of the world outside; neither does he 
enunciate dogmatic dicta on those subjects rega xr which good men differ. 


He preaches the gospel, and leaves its application in particular doubtful cases 
to each man’s conscience.”’ 

“ Gra-cious goodness !’? quoth We, ‘‘ what a change must have 
come over the old gentleman since his Retiracy. Yes—yes— 
we see it all Wheatland has done it—done it brown, and Jamrs 
of aditto. Let it go the rounds of the papers—he preaches the 
gospel, he has repented, he has wailed over his sins—he is one of 
wa 

But a glance at the ‘upper portion of the © corrected us. It 
wasn’t J. B. whom the Milwaukey in question was unlocking, but 
J. M. B. the Buck-canon of the North Presbyterian Church—a 
gentleman who ‘‘ is tall, with a studious and intellectual counte- 
nance,’’ and who moreover is not given to whiskey. No such 
luck. But when James—our James does reform—the World shall 
hear of it, and there will be great rejoicing over the won sinner 
that repenteth. 

> 
By an old Dip 


Policemen get to the cook's cupboard by the open ‘‘airys’’— 
statesmen arrive at State arcana through their secret-aireys ! 
oe 
By our Celt 
Who's our ministher to Spain? 
Sure'r’s a foreigner. 
— 
Great need for a Southern Army 
In Davis's Straits 






















































































MR. BULL CONTRIBUTES TO THE HARMONY OF THE 
OCCASION. 

CRIKEY! 
the ques- 
tion saps 
my brain, 

However to 
live we are, 


if 

Those Yankee 
coves our 
folks con- 
strain 

To gulp down 
their Mor- 


RILL Tariff. 


How, by the 
mouths of 
Weak and 
TYNE, 

Folks will get 
their grub, 
I wonder, 





When dry-salt stuffs and halkaline 
‘Lo dooties must knock under. 


My heye! but coals looks black and sad, 
A thinkin’ of wot’s afore ’em, 

With seventy-five per cent to hadd 
Unto their had walorem ! 


While in our hiron districts—eh ? 
Wot owls goes up to ’eaven, 

At sixteen dollards a ton to pay 
Instead of from five to seven ! 


And, lawk ! when cotton stops !—Don’t larf, 
To mock distress is ’orrid : 
Waiter! a mug of arf-and-arf, 
The beads is on my for’ead! 
ae he: Ee: 
AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. 
Raunt, March 28th. 

Dear Vanity :—I have at length escaped from the brigands, but 
not so easily as by simply being ransomed. 

I think I told you, in my last, that I sent down to Pius IX. for 
some money, with which to ransom poor Count Cavour and 
myself. His Holiness had the cheek to send me the following 
reply : 

‘* Dean McAronz :—You be blowed ; I’m only too glad to get 
rid of you! Pivs. 

** Qutrinal ; Monday.’’ 

Did you ever? 

Let Pius beware! When I return to Rome, I shall show him 
whether [ have a policy or not... 

Coércion is my game. 

Let me tell you of my escape. I don’t suppose there is any 
other man living, who could do what I have done ; though, to give 
Cavour his due, he was really quite an assistance to me. 

On the afternoon of the day when our ransom-money should 
have arrived, our landlord came to our apartments, and asked if 
we could accommodate him with the payment of our bill. 

I have but one way of treating all duns... .one must preserve 
one’s dignity and self-respect. . . 

I kicked him down stairs, then, and fired three shots from a re- 
volver at him as he lay on the mat at the bottom. 

His sons expressed some sentiments indicating that they took 
exception to my course toward their father; but I thought it was 
only an outburst of unreasonable family prejudice on their part, 
so I freely forgave them. 

The following day, I received Pope Prus’s note, and informed 
the landlord that I could pay neither the bill nor the ransoms. 

The news went abroad throughout the village, and preparations 
were instantly made to kill and eat Cavour and myself, 
after an old custom of the inhabitants of this almost barbarous 
region. 

When all was in readiness, a deputation of the Board of Com- 
mon Councilmen waited upon us and informed us of the fate to 
which they had devoted us. Cavour... who is stoutish... 





VANITY 
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was to be made into a soup for the poor. 
sausages. 

We were then handcuffed, and led out to the public square, 
where a huge chopping-block was erected for my accommodation, 
and a huge cauldron for Cavour. An immense concourse of peo- 
ple followed and surrounded us, hooting and yelling. It was 
worse than St. Parrick’s day, or the reception of Old Ass Lincoty 
in New-York ! 

This noise and confusion... these jeers and insults of the 
rabble... exasperated me. I do not particularly object to being 
made into nice sausages, but to throw rotten eggs and dead cats 
at a man who is at your mercy, is, to say the least, a great breach 
of etiquette, if not positively rude. 

Being angry, then, those who know my strength will not be 
surprised to learn that I broke my fetters into ten thousand frag- 
ments, and seizing the enormous chopping-knife that was to have 
been used upon me, dared one and all to come on. 

‘Come one, come all!’’ I cried ; “ this block shall fly from its 
firm base as soon as I[!’’ 

This was considered by those present, rather a neat thing to 


I was to go for 


y. 

The crowd drew back in affright, and I improved the moment 
thus gained, to slip off Cavour’s handcuffs. 

He snatched a brand from the fire under his cauldron, and at it 
‘we went, 

Such fun! I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed anything so much ! 
The people went down like dying sheep. I was in front... as 
usual .. . swinging my terribie cleaver round and round, literally 
cutting off my enemies in their prime, and raising the d—1 gen- 
erally. The Count followed with his brand plucked from the 
burning, and those who escaped me, received the coup-de grace 
from him. 

The square was soon cleared, but we had got into the spirit of 
the thing so nicely that we could not bear to stop then, so we 
went on. 

We attacked the hotel where we had been stopping, and every 
member of the land'ord’s family fell a victim to my cleaver. 
When they were all comfortably finished, Cavour fired the build- 
ing, and we passed to the next house to repeat the same little com- 
edy of turning the tables. 

This diversion lasted nearly all the afternoon. -We were shot 
at a number of times, but escaped any severe injury. I had a 
front tooth knocked down my throat by a pistol bullet, and Ca- 
vour lost a bit of his left ear. That was all. 

When the god of day sunk serenely to his Western couch, where 
flamed the glories of an Italian sky. painting the heavens fiom 
horizon to zenith with what the Herald art-critic would call a 
‘* topazescent splendor,” the town was only a «ass of smoking 
ruins. 

Across the deserted square, encumbered only by the bodies 
of those who had fallen before my irresistible prowess, stalked 
three mysterious figures, looming blackly against the golden sky 
of sunset. 

Myself, Cavour, and the pretty blonde girl with the diamonds 
about whom I told you in my last. The fact is, I was always a 
soft-hearted creature. Too much soul has ever been my bane. So, 
when I had killed everybody in the village, except this girl, 1 
could not find it in my heart to quench the light of her beauty. 
I told the Count to let up, then, and to spare her. He thought I 
said “ scare her,” and instantly set fire to her clothes, but with the 
most wonderful presence of mind, I extinguished the fire before 
she was hurt. 

After having pillaged the ruins, we set out to walk down the 
mountains, and only arrived Jast night here at Raudi, a rough 
little place in a gorge of the hills. Branca...the girl whom I 
saved ... has quite recovered from the regret she naturally felt 
at being so suddenly separated from her friends and relatives, and 
is excellent company. 

To-morrow, I shall take the cars hence for Rome, andas BIANCA 
has the most delicious voice in the world, I shall appoint her 
prima donna assoluia to the Papal Opera-house. I have some 
idea of taking the management of that establishment on my 
return... 

..- Pardon me... Iam called to officiate as second in a duel 
between Cavour and a gentleman who gave him offence by mis- 
pronouncing his name. Next week, I will try to let your readers 
hear .. . as I understand they are always only too happy to... 
something more from 

McAnone. 
$$ —____ - 


A Settled Point. 


Doubts have been expressed in regard to Dr. O. W. Hoxmes’ 
Theology. The title of his forthcoming book, however, ‘‘ Songs 
in Many Keys,’’ makes it obvious that he is a Manichean. 















































AT THE OPERA. 


Habitué No. 1.—Comr, ApoLpaus, Ler’s GO DOWN AND HAVE A 4 
LOOK AT THE PARQUETTE. 

Habitué No. 2.—Aw, WAIT A MINUTE, TILL THAT, AW, YOUNG Wo- 
MAN WITH THE PEARL LORGNETTE, AW, GETS THROUGH LOOKING AT 
ME! 





RAISING THE HATCHET. 


‘*Not to put too sharp an edge upon it,’’ we may as well ex- 
plain that our head-line bears no allusion to the war-path, the 
tomahawk or the scalp-lock. We only intend to make a few 
remarks as to the way in which the British hatchet, or axe, has 
been exalted by the London Times. That excitable journal wants 
us to understand, over here, that we cannot chop down any more 
trees, on account of the Morritt Tariff, which deprives us of the 
British axe. Now, in connection with this, it is a singular fact 
that we never saw a specimen of the antique instrument in ques- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic, and yet, a few acres of this cuan- 
try have been cleared of trees, and the whole of the North has 
been fenced in by Asranam Lincoty, who didn’t split his rails 
with a British axe by any means. Many of our readers, probably, 
have never seen an English axe. Let us describe one. The head 
is broad and square, like a spade; the handle long and straight, 
like any other stick. In consequence of these peculiarities, an 
axe thus constructed sends a jar from the finger-nails up to the 
top of the hat, the moment {ft is struck into a tree. If the jar 
was full of beer, Joun Butt would not mind it so much, of course, 
nor would it ever stand a chance of getting higher than his 
mouth ; but as it is only'a jar, and nothing else, it disgusts him 
with that kind of work, and he had rather do anything else. It 
takes two men so long to cut down a tree with one of these tools, 
that the birds are quite sarcastic about it. A crow has been known 
to build her nest in a tree after the first blow of the hatchet had 
fallen upon it; do up her incubation, hatch and educate her 
family, and soar jubilant away with them just as the tree began 
to fall—an event consummated at last only by the intervention of 
two more ‘‘ foresters’’ with a cross-cut saw, several team; of hairy- 
legged horses, and all the adult inhabitants of a neighboring vil- 
lage. We defy the Times to have a Crow over the American axe. 
If the Times tries that little game, we shall only say that It, like 
the British axe, is a clumsy tool in the hands of a heavy party, 
unaccustomed to making clear tracks through a wood. 


rr 





“The Minstrel’s Curse.” 
Burnt Cork. 





THE JEREMY DIDDLERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY: 


If there is anything which strikes Vaniry Fair a8 peculiarly 
remarkable in these days, it is when an Honorable Chivalric Sworn 
and Pledged officer of the Army or Navy hangs on to the very 
last minute of salary until ordered off on duty, and then resigns‘ 

Then, and not till then! Isn’t it enough to sicken one to see 
such sneaking sponging, such contemptible Jeremy Diddlerism in 
any human being? The fellows who slink away in this manner 
don’t resign so soon as they have made up their false hearts to 
side with Secession. No—none of that.. They hold on while 
money and rations can be drawn, and then after doing all the dirty 
mischief which they can, run away like thieves as they are, just 
fifty-nine minutes and.fifty-nine seconds after thé eleventh hour. 

Do these precious specimens of gentlemen think that all their 
greedine-s and pan-licking, and tail-turning will be forgotten ! 
While grass grows or water runs—never. While the memory of 
the old Tories of the Revolution is still foul—never. While per- 
jury and dishonor is hateful to noble hearts—never, While truth 
and manliness have a friend—never. While small trickery and 
sneaking shrewdness are despicable—never. Whilea braye-hearted 
woman, or whole souled gentleman lives to know of their ineffable 
baseness—NeEvER ! 

And they will be known. What is written is written. . Men 
are not branded and pilloried in a thousand rs of the 
day, or even in the Vaniry Farr of the day, to be forgotten. 
They will rise again in history, the enemies Of their children will 
remember them, they will be banned in their graves, defiled in 
their memories as the lowest of traitore—the traitors who as 
thieves waited to the last moment for the sake of pilfering from 


their country. 
ee 


A MINOTIFICATION. 


The following cool announcement appears in the Tribune, under 
the head of New Jersey items : 

PosTPONEMENT.—Owing to the illness of Mr. Minor’s father, and the conse- 
quent absence of Mr. M., the Superintendent, the trains will not run from the 
Long Dock Depot on the New-York and Erie Road until next Monday, a week 
from to-day. 4 

Now we are sorry to hear of the illness of Mr. Mcnor’s father, 
but we cannot see why this domestic calamity should become a 
public nuisance. Suppose that in consequence of the indispo- 
sition of the grandmother of one of the directors, the Bank 
of England was to do no business for a week, how would 
the public take it? Orif a member of the numerous family of 
Lx.anps suffered acutely from corns, and urged by feelings of pro- 
found sympathy, the firm closed the Metropolitan Hotel to all 
travellers until the beloved extremity was pronounced to be out cf 
danger, would the proceeding meet with the appreciation of the 
thousands that pour weekly from railroad depots to the great 
caravanserais? ‘The sufferings of Mr. Bennerr—supposing him 
to be laboring under an attack of that favorite Caledonian com- 
plaint, to the amelioration of which the great ArcyLe bent his 
philanthropic mind—would be scarcely received as an excuse, by 
the general reading public, for a non-issue of the Herald. But 
Mr. Mrnor leaves the public without a mode of conveyance be- 
cause his father is ill. What his absence has to do with the sus- 
pension of the running of the trains is more than we can fathom. 
Let us trust for the sake of the public that Mr. Mrxor's family 
is generally healthy. 

cilia inal tai . 
A Neat thing in Art. 

“ Why does Goupr fly a tri-color flag over his gallery?’ asked 
MIpDLEDISTANCE Of MappERVILLE, as they sauntered down Broadway 
one afternoon. ‘It ought to bea Bicolor, you see, because we 
Buy our colors there.” 

“‘ Ay,”’ replied Mappervitte, ‘‘ but we Try them before we 
Buy them, my boy. Let the Tricolor wave !’’ 





——- —— 
Epitaph on a Universalist Minister. 
Here lies a shepherd of the fold, 
Body and limb, 
Because he wouldn't damn the world, 
The world damned him. 
ire 
Southern Staples. 
The Confederacy has, undoubtedly, very heavy aszets in Cotton, 
but then, she has a very heavy debt In Tow. 
—_> - 
Character of a Mississippi Man. 


Caractére dhomme aigu (Dumb Ague). 
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IT STILL LIVES. 


Divers and sundry old women, some oratorical, others editorial, 
in the Old World and the New, are favoring their cliques and pub- 
lies with wails and deary-me’s! over the down-fall of democracy 
and freedom in America. “Alas! that.so fair a prospect is dimmed 
and spoiled,’’ cries Once a Week, and an army of noodles reécho 
the cry. 

Don’t believe it. The Republic is now as large, gentlemen, as 
ever it was, and a great deal more purified. What have we lost, 
let us ask, in the name of all justice and truth? Leave out the 
blacks and tell us when was there ever any Republicanism—any 
recognition of the equal rights of white men, in the seceding 
States ? 

When did they ever legislate humanely and tenderly so as to 
give the poorer human beings among them so much kind treat- 
ment as English laws extend to dumb beasts? 

When did they ever recognize “ the greatest good for the great- 
est number,”’ as the fundamental law of society ? 

When was there ever any popular repudiation of the Mud-sill 
theory, proposed with infernal coolness by their representative 
man Hammonp ? 

When was there ever any spirit of public charity, philanthropy 
and reform shown in planter-dom? What have they done amid 
their boasted millions and enormous prosperity, towards educating 
the poor? 

When was it that ‘poor whites,” and ‘‘ mean whites,’ and 
“ dirt eaters,” were not terms of reproach, and who ever labored 
earnestly and Christianly among Cotton legislators to alleviate the 
condition of those poor degraded creatures ? 

When were all their boasts and all social tendencies in any other 
direction save to magnify a few “first families’ and concentrate 
all social power in the hands of a very limited number ? 

= all which cruelty and hardness Gop will hold them to judg- 
ment. 

If the secession of a country—of States which have for years 
lived and breathed in a spirit of bitterer and narrower aristocracy 
than is known in Europe—indicates any decay of democratic 
principles, we confess that those principles must differ very mate- 
rially from Vanrry Fair's idea of the article. If popular liberty 








depends upon the possession of a certain amount of territory in- 
stead of on the action of hearts and brains of free-born men—why 
then, the sooner it goes the better. But it does not. Neither is 
all yet lost. 

Men of America—brothers—friends—all—remember this. While 
man exists, while Nature gives us her golden glorious laws of life 
and beauty—while Spring succeeds to Winter, human liberty is 
always progressing and always wILt progress. ‘The last man will 
always be the freest. Secession and war will only hasten it. 
Freedom is never lost and never goes backwards. 


Noch ist die Freiheit nicht verloren. 


In every song of the lark it is born again ; wherever goodness 
and beauty and truth well forth, there Freedom rises to light. It 
comes with the burating bud and the rose to life—it is the soul of 
happiness, and man is never happy without it. Never tell us that 
Freedom has gone backwards in America. Her sun may be over- 
cast, but it is rising—ever rising, and when the clouds pass away 
it will burst forth fairer than ever. And we—we may live or die, 
but let us never lose faith in the progress of Freedom, any more 
than we would our faith in the eternal beauty of Nature and in 
the mystery of Gop. 





Up and arm! This is no time now for half-measures, half- 
policies, or half-men. Sumter is taken--it is the signal rocket— 
fired away into night and lost, but its blaze calls every free-man to 
arms. 

And now for battle! Drive out the traitors from among us— 
let no one breathe Secession now. War is on us—there is no rose- 
water compromise to be spoken of. Hurrah then for war! 
Be brave, prompt and true. The ancient devil of tyranny now 
vanishing from every land in Europe has taken his last stand 
among our foes. And woe to the coward who quails! 

The loss of a fort shall not crush us. The loss of every fort— 
yea, of all things, would be as a trifle to the spirit which is awak- 
ened, and which calls for war. From the Border over West and 
North there now goes up but one cry—the millions are aroused. 
Freedom makes her last great effort on earth and calls for glorious 
deaths. 










































VANITY FAIR. 





THE LAST ADVICE. 


UNCLE SAM.—Here! Here! Wuat's Tu1s MEAN? 


MASTER LINCOLN.—Why ruts Here Jerr DAVIS AND HIs PELLERS’ BEEN A CROWIN’ OVER US LONG ENOl 


Row. 
UNCLE SAM.—Wett, xow! IF your’E GOIN’ TO FIGHT, MIND YOU FIGHT LIKE YOUR FATHER 


Go; 





GH, AND NOW THERE'S GOIN’ TO BEA 
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VANITY FATR. 


HISTRIONIC-—IF NOT HISTORIC. 


A demand has been long felt in our Educational Circles for a 
Text-book to guide the studies of those ardent youth now pursuing 
a thorough course at the Academy (of Music). For this the Li- 
bretto, in many respects, a valuable work of reference, seems, for 
several reasons, insufficient. ‘Therefore, V. F., who never leaves a 
public want unsatisfied, (‘‘ Cui opera vita est?—who can’t exist 
without his Opera,’’) respectfully submits a few catechetical ex- 
tracts from a work soon to be issued from the house of those well- 
known patrons of Musical Science—the Harpers. 

Question. Give the name of that King who, though possessing 
great merits, was nevertheless, from mistaken motives of policy, 
kept in the background, and thus secluded from his devoted 
subjects, actually failed of a popularity richly deserved. 

Answer. K—Loa. 

Ques. Of what King, famed as the cruel successor of King Loa, 
are we remirded by the graceful approach of BriaNoxt to the foot- 
lights ? 

Ans. King Sra. 

Ques. In the most reliable account which tradition furnishes of 
the Miserere,in Jl Trovatore, mention is made of the passion- 
ate tears of Leonora. What is the proverbial charactcr of that 
scene ? 

Ans. Hine ille (Hinkusy) lachryme! ! ! I! 

Ques. What famous artist derived his name from the possession 
of a voice, sweet and well preserved ? 

Ans. SvI-JELLY. 

Ques. Who succeeded King Cox of musieal memory, and, in 
heriting his pipes and fiddlers three, considerably enlarged the or- 
chestra, and successfully carried out the policy of that Monarch’s 
reign ? 

Ans. CoLn’s son. 

Ques. Which instrument did King Corr especially enjoy ? 

dns. A born. 

Ques. Upon what did Muzio, a famous General in History, rely, 
to enable him successfully to encounter the infernal Styx which 
met him on every stage ef his progress? 

Ans. Ferri. 

Se 


BALLADS FOR THE TIME, 


THE LAND OF THE PINE TO THE LAND OF THE PALM 
I. 
Ha! Southron we're coming,— you’ve roused us at last, 
And the chains that once bound us together so fast 
Shall clank at your feet "neath the Palmetto-tree, 
Ere your treason shall shatter the ‘*‘ Home of the Free.’ 


Il. 
From the white Hampshire hills where the Bald-Eagles rest, 
‘lo the prairie that sweeps through the land of the West, 
A voice has awakened our slumbering souls ; 
And it gathers in strength to itself as it rolls. 


ul. 

’Tis the voice of the nation your sin has betrayed ;— 
In the balance ef Justice your treason is weighed : 
By the names you d.shonor—your time is at hand, 
When the cry of the mighty goes up for their land. 


IV. 

Do you think in your vanity, pride and conceit, 

You can force the stern Northern to basely retreat ? 
Ah! pause in your blindness! awake from your sleep ! 
Ere ye meet us in enmity earnest and deep. 


v: 
From the ‘‘ Father of Waters’’ whose valleys are wide ; 
From the great Northern lakes to the Green Mountain side, 
Shall pour down in myriads, constant and true 
The men who still stand by the Red, White and Blue. 
VI. 
That old flag shall blind with one gleam of its stars, 
Your paltry abortion of prison-house ‘* bars,”’ 
Your laws—upon paper ; your forts—upon sand ; 
In the light of that banner they never can stand. 


Vil. 


And when ye shall see it float high in the air, 
With all its old memories vibrating there ; 





| 
| 





Ah! your hearts will turn back by the Palmetto-tree, 
With fealty and truth, to the ‘‘ Home of the Free.’’ 


ANDERSON AT FORT SUMTER. 
‘* Declaring by the emblem meet, 
Of that serene repose, 


How calmly noble hearts can bear 


The baiting of mean foes !’’ 


He flung his country’s banner, 
Forth from the Outward Wall, 
Where the free and gloriowgssganlight 
On the stars and stripes should fall, 
And he said ‘“ Float thou in triumph, 
Oh Standard of the Brave, 
While I guard my country’s honor, 
By her own Atlantic wave !” 


And the ringing shouts amd welcome, 
Went o’er the rolling sea, 

And he fought them Bike a hero 
In the cause of Liberty. 


How the world looked.on expectant, 
With mingling fear and ire, 

As when Sumter’s heavy cannons 
Opened their thundering fife, 

To hail the honored Birthday 
Of Him, whose sacred grave 

Lies in the watched and guarded mound 
Where Vernon’s shadows wave. 


And the sound went o’er the waters, 
Full, resonant and free ! 

And he oped the coming battle, 
For the cause of Liberty. 


oe 
OFFICIAL. 


‘* Intus est equus,7rojanus,” that is, the backers of Paurrey, hev- 
ing worked like Trojans, have caracoled (See Scott, W.) in-ide the 
walls of the Boston Post-office, and directly over the head of the 
ancient Postmaster, Mr. Nauum Carry. It has been a close run, 
or, as Livy terms it, Bellum magnis nominis, ‘‘a battle with the 
great Nanum,” but the thing is done. 

One great difficulty now is, that with a Palfrey at the P. Office, 

soston must be content hereafter, as remarked by the great and 
good Vanity Farr, to acknowledge herself a one-horse town, and 
the mails for the rural districts must be carried by Pony Express. 
The old party Hacks having been quite generally turned out to 
grass, we suppose the new incumbent will be found pretty con- 
stantly tied to his Post. 

But to descend from our ‘‘ high state of metaphor,” V. F. is 
glad, in all seriousness, to recognize in this new accession to an 
important Department of Letters, one, who as the faithful and 
learned Historian of the Past New England, cannot fail to grace 
any position which the Present can offer him. 

——_—_ — 
‘“*“When Greek meets Greek.” 

The tow-boats Yankee and Uncle Ben, (why not Uncle 
Ase?) took their departure Southward with the Baltic and 
lilinois, that bore the United States Greeks to meet the South- 
ern Confederacy Greeks. This is fulfilling SHaxksprarE to the 
letter... ‘‘ then comes the Tug of war! 

——_— 
Recreation in Natural Histery. 

Why is it that a parrot so readily repeats phrases in different 
languages ? 

Because it has a Polly-glottis. 


ee 

Con-sanguine- 
How do our newly appointed foreign representatives try to im- 

prove our relations abroad ? 
Why, by taking their relations abroad. 
— 
Well Done ! 

Motto for the unsuccessful oil strikers in Pennsylvania : 
Let well alone. 


















































































THE SPRING FASHIONS. 
Two Words on Husks. 


‘He leap’d into th’ imminent and deadly breach.”’ 


| OR a defini- 
i tion, say ‘A 
bifurcated 
bulb, obovate, 
the loose upper 
husk just cov- 
ering the point 
of bifurca- 
» tion.” This 
would describe 
botanically 
those numer- 
ous flowering 
shrubs called 
‘* gents,’’ load- 
ed down with 
the present 
plentiful har- 
vest of “pants,” 
or Trowsers, as 
I trow, sir, you 
will allow me 
to express it. 
Our youth, 
from being 
habitually 
loose, have 
become _ deci- 
dedly loose in 
habits. Those 
who ouce sirude the streets with no visible means of support, are 
now, like unruly cattle, exceedingly FPreachy. The denizen of 
this nether world might truly say, with the poet, to the many- 
headed public, for whom he inexpressibly arrays himself: ‘‘ I pant, 
I sigh for thee.” 

This forked distention always reminds me of one of Irvrna’s 
old heroes of Nieuw Amsterd—m (I never swear), Mynheer Ten 
Brorck. Mynheer got his name frem the fact that he was the first 
to introduce into this country the good old Dutch fashion of 
ten pair of breeches. He held the responsible office of land-meas- 
urer to the colony, from his fundamental qualifications for that 
position. The purchase of real estate in those days was made on 
the terms of so much money for as much Jand as a man could 
cover with his nether garments. The crafty Dutchmen, of course, 
made Tren Brorck’s breeches the standard of measurement. By 
this standard this goodly metropolis was bought. ‘The historian 
here naively remarks that the natives ‘‘ stared with astonishment 
and dismay as they beheld this bulbous-bottomed burgher peeled 
like an onion, and breeches after breeches spread forth over the 
land until they covered the actual site of this venerable city.’’ If 
our youth to-day were only taken as the standard, with full power 
of appeal, Mehercle ! how surveyors would thrive, and what a city 
we should have! 

When I see a short, stocky man, puffy at the waist, and spind- 
ling at the ends, breeched in good style, I think of another vener- 
ble worthy, old Wourer Van Twitter, whilom Governor of this 
province. He was a man, says his biographer, exactly five feet six 
inches in height, and six feet five inches in circumference ; and 
when he stood erect, he looked like a beer-barrel on skids. The 
good old Nederlander, still lives, after two centuries, in his bulb- 
ous descendants. 

Quaere : What effect wili this inflation have upon the educa- 
tion of our young ideas? Unless birch-rods increase correspond- 
ingly, there is danger lest sound learning should suffer. Let those 
who are sitting at the seat of knowledge look well to it. 


meet | 
. Stil, 





‘* avAUNT! BASE QUEAN !”’ 


The immortal Witt1ams makes one of his characters remark, 
‘* Motley’s your only wear’’—or something similar. I haven’t the 
book by me. For the sex, one might truly say now, “ Basquine’s 
your only wear.’? The basquine is emphatically an institution. 
To be sure, the basquine, in itself considered, isa unit, but then 
it has variety. Variety in unity, unity in variety, is the great law 
of basquineous development, and of nature. Through its many 
shifting phases, the logical observer may see running the central 
thread—the unmistakable basquine principle—which binds all in 
harmony. On Broadway, of asunny afternoon, one may observe 
and classify, to his heart’s content, the varied incarnations of this 
subtle basquine essence. There, you shall see basquines stretched 
tight as a drumhead sheepskin, or loosely flowing as the robes of 
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Gu1po’s Aurora ; as ornate as Indian art, or severely simple as the 
Roman toga of Caro. Basquines with a duet of buttons, with 

artial lines, platoons, brigades, divisions of buttons, and basque- 
ines sans buttons. basquines as capaciously comfortable as a 
night-watchman’s wrapper, or scant of skirt as a cavalry captain’s 
jacket. Basquines whole, and basquines swallow-tailed, or tri- — 
nay, multi-furcated. Basquines braided and abraided—gimped, 
fringed, tasselled beaded, bugled, and laced, or hung with one 
Titanic bell-pull (as if that were necessary to set the owner’s 
tongue swinging !). With capote, and sometimes, may be, with- 
out caput. All kinds. Each to her own. 

Now closed martially high up in the neck, beyond ornament, 
yet within strangulation ; now triangulated mathematically down- 
ward to a bold promontory of breast-pin, with all the precision of 
Bacur’s best charts; with the fattest of Southdown mutton sleeves, 
half-developed, ignobly chained down to the mother basquine, 
and, like Mrtron’s lion, *‘ pawing to get free ;’’ there they go, each 
husk with its fair kernel within, up and down, in and out, skip- 
ping, hopping, ricochetting, interthreading, impinging, elastically 
rebounding ; there they all are, long or short, it may be, bat all 
vast, colossal, tumescent. 

Like nature’s own blue-bell, sweetly campanulated, (though 
hardly that, if campanula be a little belle!) anon, stiffly wooden, 
frigidly erect, like sentry-boxes on an airing ; now, like big drum- 
mers, with little muffs of drums before them (they must surely be 
snare drums to tender hearts, they are so bewitching) ; then pyra- 
midically tapering from infinit® base-lines to beau-knots of bon- 
nets; here have we the truest type of nature’s profuseness in hu- 
moring our esthetical whims. Every cynic may find something 
to his taste. Here Evctm could see walking diagrams, and Ho- 
Gartu trace his line of beauty. 

And do you ask, reader, what is the moral of all this? and 
whatis to be the end? Alack? Itt hathe no morall that I knowe, 
and ye end is not yet. Peradventure, like a jack-towell, itt 
hathe no ende. 


MORE TRIFLES. 
BY OUR CONCEITED CONTRIBUTOR. 





Herein is an anomaly that short-hand reporters are never light- 
fingered—yet one was never known to over-reach in his business 
transactions. . 

“Change in business” seems an appropriate heading for an ad- 
vertisement calling upon “ those indebted to call and settle.’’ 

How much better it is, to pay a due regard to the propri- 
eties of life! Why couldn’t the poet give the well-known couplet 
thus : 

‘Bacon and eggs— 
‘Take care of your limbs.” 

Possibly a fastidious person might object to the rhyme, but then 
how many smirks and blushes it might have spared innocent 
dames ! 

I’m not a philosopher, yet it seems to me that an undue 
love of excitement is the exciting cause of many a one’s un- 
doing. 

FarrBanks’ wealth was undoubtedly originally got up on a most 
magnificent Scale. 


Disgraceful Attempt to upset a Railway Train. 





A private correspondent, writing from London, informs us that, 
as Mr. Georag Francis TRAIN was making tracks up Holborn Hill 
a short time since, a pig ran between his legs, and nearly threw 
him off the track. The pig, which was a pig of iron, was proba- 
bly made a tool of for the commission of the dastardly act by 
some person smarting under the imposition of a heavy duty on 
that metal by the Morrizt Tariff, and who thus feebly attempted 
to arrest the progress of American institutions in England. 

SEEN csenn 
Hint to the Clown at Niblo’s. 

Why not cram a little from the Journal of Commerce and Law 

Reporter? Let us try to be cheerful. 

ep a 

A Game Supper. 
Dutch Cheese and ‘‘ Seven up.’’ 

$e 

English Opera Abroad. 
Mr. AynstEy Cook has made a successful appearance in Cork. 
ee 

A Patent Report. 

Concerning Southern ingenuity,— Won est inventus. 
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The New Canute. | 


Once on a day, when Canute wore a crown, 
He Sea-ward went and just escaped “ Old 
Davy ;” 
SE-wARD our Canute goes—his * foot puts 
down’’— 
Shall Davy Gulph him—horse, foot, forts 
and navy ? 


Go it! 


Why is the conduct of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in regard to the new loan unevan- 
gelical ? 

Because it is a Case after riches. 








Our Celt again. 

What is the difference between a church 
and the Custom House? 

In one there’s an altar railing, and in the 
other a rale altering. 

ae 
Pastoral. 

‘““We haven’t bad anything from your 
Pen in a long time’’—as the hen said to the 
pig that had left off grunting in consequence 
of his nose being out of joint. 


rE 
Black and Green. 

The President don’t indulge in wine, but 
he has a hankering for the Chinese herb— 
the T. Weep. 

—— Ee 

Favorite Name with Spinsters. 

Manivs. 


Botanical Definition. 


a | 


Small Party in foreground to Friend. 








NEWCASTLE 


THE HAT. 


I say JAKE! HERE COMES ONE OF THE SPRING 


| sryLe Hats I ToLE YER About ! 


Prickly pear. A pair of Hedge-hogs. j 





STOLIDITY OF A LONDON POLICE MAGISTRATE. 


In the Thames Police Court, according to a late London news- 
paper, a costermonger was brought up before Mr. Wootrycn, for 
selling apples by beat of drum. It seems that the drum is a new 
dodge among the street dealers, and one that has been unfavor- 
ably received by the ears of Srepney and other suburban retreats 
—ears beingjvery properly tenacious as to any interference with 
their own tympans, or drums. But the point of the matter, in 
the case before us, is, that the magistrate merely admonished the 
offender and discharged him. Poor magistrate !—wMat a chance 
thou there threwest away from thee for the production of a large 
thing in the way of a pun !—what a quip were thus, but for Us, 
lost to the world forever. Stolid Wootrycu! Had the offending 
costermonger, now, been amenable to American police practice, 
say for instance, to the merry legislation of our own lightsome 
Connotty, then jwouldfhe probably have been disposed of by that 
worthy magistrate, thus : 

‘* What! Apples by the Drum? Hang me up this costermonger, 
suddenly! Figs are sold by the Drum, Apples, never !”’ 


ee ee 
Fish and Flesh. 

A Halifax (N.S. ) paper, talking of the fisheries, states as fol- 
lows; 

‘¢ By vessels arriving from George, we learn that Plaice are very scarce.”’ 

By a singular coincidence, the following dispatch from a dis- 
appointed office-seeker at Washington, shows that matters are 
equally unsatisfactory to the fishers there. 


‘¢ Fishing in troubled waters. Everything disposed of. Place very scarce.’’ 


_— 





Two to one it is Jim. 


Don SAnTIAGO GIBBONNOISE is announced at a Broadway Concert 
That must be—we know it is—Jim Grasons. 


Hall. 





Jake.—My rye! IF THERE AINT YOUR OLD GOVERNOR IN THE STREET WITH ONE, TOO ! ! 
? 








WHERE BE YOUR GIBES NOW? 

Death continues to mow a double-swath with that sharp scythe 
of his. Funny people, who do so much towards making the world 
happy, are cut down as freely as melancholy people, who do so 
much towards making the world miserable. Entering the merry 
house of minstrelsy, Death seizes the funny man, whose 
Africanised comedy and jolly quips and quirks have made 
many people cheerful, and sends him far over the Silent Sea. 
The house which so lately resounded with uproarious laughter, 
stands grim and still tu-day—decked in the sable trappings of woe. 
Jerry Bryant's Bones were useful while he lived—may they rest 
in peace now. He has gone, let us believe, where the good darkies 
go, and may Heaven rest his soul. 

cid tienicmecninn ia 
Pulverous. 


The Boston Post publishes Pacific items under the head of ‘‘ Dust 
from California.’’ 

Doesn’t the reader get it in his eye, though? 

Certain champagne is mentioned as being manufactured from 
turnip juice, and made to sparkle by gas from vitiiol and marble 
dust. 

And those who drink the stuff are swallowing their own tomb- 
stones, 


Ewesful. 


At Danbury (Conn.) a farmer bought 200 common ewes, last 
year, and made a clean profit on them at the end of the year, of 
over $1,000. 

By which time he found them to be W’s (double ewes.) 

ancnenestialiibetiimnetitens 
The Broadway Railroad. 

Poor Grorce Law! His Gridiron being smashed up, isn’t it na- 

tural enough that his fat should all be in the fire! 















































































































































NATURAL HISTORY. 
Tue Resecrep Contrisutor. 


S the Rejected Con- 
tributor is not by any 
means a cheerful per- 
son, let us open this 
brief notice of him by 
avowing that it would 
not deject us, but 
rather the reverse, to 
seé him ‘gtuffed by a 
ekilfal taxiderm ist, 
and placed permanent- 
lyin an for de- 

e ers and 
owls. Generally of an 
atrabiliougs t em pera- 
ment, the Rejected 
Contributor sees every- 
thing connected with 
literary affairs—except 
his own writings—in a 
dim, but not religious 
light. The sea upon 
which he has launched 
his literary bark is, 
according to his own 
ever-reeurring descrip- 
tion of it, a disastrous 
and gloomy one—so 
much so, indeed, as to 
suggest the idea of a 
lake of black-draught, surging wildly upon a beach of blue pills. 
His mind is generally occupied, for a week at a time, in boiling 
with hatred of the particular journal or magazine from the doors 
of which bis last poor production has been turned penniless away. 
If the editor of the Hebdomadary Horsecollar, for instance, snubs 
him by declining to accept a string of ‘ Grins’’ carefully prepared 
by him with a view to raising the wit-standard of that spicy jour- 
nal, and a couple of dollars, the Rejected Contributor passes many 
bitter days in throwing dirt upon the H. H. He perambulates 
the city, permeating and infesting the establishments of the news- 
dealers, to whom he denigrates the character of the I/ebdomadary 
Horsecollar, asserting that he is acquainted with many serious old 
fathers-of-families, who would not admit it into their house on 
any terms, fearful lest a gloomy spirit might be fostered by it in 
the family bosom. Then he states that the editor of the H. H., 
although an ass, is quite a brilliant star of dazzling light compared 
to the man who conducts the Deep Sea Lead, upon the chaste cover 
of which select monthly he plumps down the finger of contempt, 
reminiscent that from its columns his poem of ‘‘The Oyster 
Opener’’ has been formally excluded, ‘‘ with thanks.’’ In conclu- 
sion, we would advise all who value rude health more than feeble 
writing, to run away as fast as they can whenever they see the 
Rejected Contributor approaching with his bundle ot ‘ declined- 
with-thanks,” because, as we have already remarked, he is not by 
any means a cheerful person, nor one whose conversation is calcu- 
lated to divert the spleen. 


ibs ie 





“ —— ae 
Bit of Information. 


The Church Journal says that the Bishop of Durham has set his 
whole diocese in a ferment by an uncommonly big family job. 
The earliest place that fell to him in his former diocese of Carlisle 
was given to his son-in-law, the Rev. Epwarp Cuersz. Being pro- 
moted to Durham. the first Rectory of $6,500 that falls vacant is 
given to the same Mr. Cuersz, under very aggravating circum- 
stances, too, which makes the thing look worse than common, 
says the Church Journal.”’ 

A very rich Cream Cheese, this ! 
W. C.—hey? 


The identical one of Mr. G. 


— = 
Propter Nimium. 
Why is the middle of March like an old cotton umbrella? 
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SONG OF THE KEYS. 
With eyelids heavy and worn, 
With aching brow and knees, 
A husband toiled at a slave’s own work 
Finding his wife’s lost keys. 
Search, Search, Search, 
Under burean, table and chair, 
He growled of a place that I've heard of at Church, 
And wished that the keys were there. 


Look! Look! Look ! 
In basement, bedroom and hall, 
Look ! Look! Look ! 
In each crack in the plastered wall, 
’Tis O! to be a slave 
In a Southern sun to broil, 
Where niggers have only to work for a grave, 
If this be a husband’s toil ! 


Search ! Search ! Search ! 
Till the brain begins to swim, 
Search ! Search! Search ! 
Till the eyes grow heavy and dim. 
Drawer and pocket and shelf, 
Shelf and pocket and drawer, 
Till I dream that I am a key myself, 
And wonder what lock I am for. 


O! men who live in your reoms, 
O! men without servants and wives, 
You little know how those things wear out 
We poor ex-batchelor’s lives. 
Look ! Look! Look ! 
Under bureau, table and chair, 
Till weary, we sit on the basement steps 
And go to sleep in despair. 


But why do I talk of despair ! 
That phantom of grisly bone, 
With reddened eye and ruffled hair, 
It seems so like my own ! 
It seems so like my own, 
So sick of this mortal round, 
O! would that wives had a place for keys 
Where wanted they might be found ! 


O! to be once more in my room, 
With my slippers upon my feet, 

To spread the aroma, the soft perfume 
Of that Indian weed so sweet! 

O! but for one short hour, 
To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew that the loss of keys 
Would defer the morning meal. 


O! but for one short hour, 
A respite however brief, 
From the fearful thought that thro’ loss of keys, 
Phe dinner will ‘‘ come to grief.’’ 
A little brandy would give me strength 
And grant my spirit ease, 
But I cannot reach the consoling drop 
For my wife has mislaid the keys. 


With eyelids heavy and worn, 
With aching brow and knees, 
A husband toiled at a slave’s own work, 
Finding his wife’s lost keys. 
Search, Search, Search, 
Under bureau, table and chair, 
While I growl of a place that I’ve heard of at Church, 
And wish that the keys were there. 
= a AS 


To Be Let Alone. 


In search of eight millions, Ole Anz made a chase, 


From Bankers aud Brokers to fetch 'em ; 


Three millions came in at a 94 pace, 
But 93.12 couldn't Ketchum! 
And Again, 


Because it is always Lent. 


Why is that conundrum like first rate Montefiascone wine? 


aC se it’ > y ” y i j i i 
Because it’s the old ‘‘ Est,” you know. Why is a sign-board, at the entrance of a park, warning in- 


truders against hunting the animals, like the late U. 8S. loan 
at 94? 

Because it’s forbidding to Kercuum ! 

(N. B. No more received on this subject. 


= dietitians 
Balm for Wounded Politicians. 


App-ointment. | Ed. V. F.) 
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LOCAL WAR NEWS. 


= = —, OUR own Rep— 

: ~ a we beg pard—we 
mean our Special 
Cor—has been 
about. With an 
American flag 
wound around his 
hat, he has plunged 
into every den—he 
went once into the 
~ Daily News and Day 
- Book offices—to 
take the Sense of 
the people on the 
War. 

We find only two 
blank pages in his 
book ‘They contain 
such Sense as he col- 
lected in the offices 
alluded to. 

Everywhere else 
the uttermost con- 
The Ring talks Roundly of coming 





fu-iasm prevails in all circles. 
out square for the Union. Steel hooped skirts are being contributed 
by thousands of the fair sex, for the purpose of forming an electric 
battery, which is to shock those horrid creatures who are coming 


here with mortar, paixhan and petard. As the wires in question 
have been at all times Highly Charged, it is thought that no bat- 
tery will be requisite to render them available. 

A club of Vivandiéres is being formed in the Fifth Avenue. 
Our friend Yoora CLemence has got such a perfect little love of a 
barrel slung by a Solferino ribbon. She Pants for the fray, being 
in no wise afraid of an engagement. 

In Herr Digrrica Scuwitiensavur’s Lager Bier Haus, dedicated 
to the Palatine Free American Bohemian German Revolutions of ’76 
and ’48, in eighty-seven syllables, stupendous enthusiasm prevailed. 
Nothing was said,of course, by the two score Teutons weighing about 
a ton each who sat and drained in the Wirthstube where the Bier is 
schenked out; but our Demi-Repor—we mean our full special, 
who has learned the secret language of German conversation, as 
expressed by puffs of smoke, declares that a fierce, furious, and 
bloody debate went on, mingled with several very lively songs, 
which were applauded by taking tremendous pint drinks of all 
sizes except small ones. While the session was in Full Smash it 
was startled by the entrance of a very large Secessionist in a new 
hat. Five puffs of smoke were at once emitted from the left nos- 
trils of the whole party, which being interpreted signify ‘ Schlag 
him on de kop, trow him outer de window mit himself.'’ A wild 
msh at once ensued, and the intruder was pitched into the street, 
which was. fortunately only two feet below the sill. Recovering, 
he found himself suddenly converted, and crying aloud “ To der 
tyfel mit der soosayshoon !’’ rushed insanely away. 

April 17 witnessed a big fight between an intemperately attired 
Old Line Democrat and a joyous multitude previous to the Trib- 
une office—or, to give every one a fair chance, say the Times. 
Democrat considerably bungy—tried to hurrah for North and Un- 
ion—wasn’'t used to the words—tried Seventy-Six and Gel—lorious 
Constitution—went easier, and ran for life down towards Crook 
and Durr’s. 

Mob gathered in front of Day Book—yelled voci-feriously for 
Anerican Flag—Day Bookers didn’t carry such—‘ only provided 
with a Black Flag and Cross Bones,’’ as a cheerful mobbite sug- 
gested. Great American manifestation—stupendous voice—free 
’n ’nited people went up in union on high—Day Book scared out 
of its wits—caved—sent out and bought new one, which was ex- 
alted amid upwards of a few roars from the patriots. 

Rush No. Il. at the World Patriots evidently insane. Turned 
out that as it was only read by the Pious, which are few, 
the Patriots were not posted. World didn’t See the thing, until 
finally a Patriot said pamn! Then—fearing lest some one might 
repeat the Expression, the World at once discovered a star and 
stripes which was hung in a pious old way out of a window. 

Rush No. III at old Journal of Commerce. Flag came out prompt- 
ually as our porte monnaye does when reqursted by our tuilor to 
settle. A song requested by the joyous multitude from the 
Meesrs. Hatiock. Messrs. H. offered to split difference and sing a 
hymn—mob broke and rushed away for dear life. 

Towards Hepress, rush No. IV. Extraordinary developments. 
Six grave old gentlemen, members of Dr. Sprina’s church, in a 
state of Intox, wildly roaring for a little more blood, and frantic- 
ally calling on Brooks for vengeance and atonement. Heard a 
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Times attaché declare that he would probably fetch some out di- 
rectly in a coffee-pot. Yells grew slightally savage. Elder in 
Dr. Tyna’s church suggested fire and camphene. Overruled by 
Rev. Mr. ~, who thought that a little crucifixion on the half- 
shel! would be appropriater. Right in the middle of the three 
cent pie, out came the Express and convivially hoisted its 
Rag. A fierce shout from the thousands broke who thonght to 
see them die. First came the Herald and the Sun; then all the 
others one by one. 

Rushest of all rushes—first and last—was that on Daily News. 
News wouldn't Flag, because, as RayMoND says, they like to be 
abused and Wanted to be martyred and charge it to city. Just 
80. Haney Franco saw this and did his Little Utmost to preserve 
harmony and property. Implored mob nor to pull up paving 
stones if they would come out easy, and not to smash those beauti- 
ful large plate g!ass windows which were Mayor Woon’s. Which 
they didn’t. News finally comprotaised to obey, and did so with 
great disgustingness. 

4P. M. 

As we write ten thousand infariators are performing a wild Sar- 
aband of ferocious triumph, had in hand, in an enormous ring 
clear around the Park. ‘Talk Of raising an impromptu army to go 
South and conquer Jersey, and making the Great and Good Vani- 
TY Farr its General. Hooray! We're On It. We hear ’em com- 
ing up stairs. Our enormous Instinct suggests their intent—they 
come—they beat the door ! 





in! —_ — 
What an Institution we are, to be 
sure, and what a grand affair it is to be popular. 








A SUGGESTION, TO MAJOR ANDERSON. 


Although without question 
All credit is due 
To your courage and skill, 
Dear ANDERSON ; still, 
One little suggestion 
V. F. makes to you. 
Why didn’t you throw, 
When the first bullet fell 
Round your fort, a few shell 
Of ten inches or so 
Toward the town 
Where, they SAY, 
All the people came down 
To see, through their glasses 
(The pitiful asses !) 
How soon stout Fort Sumter would crumble away ? 
Suppose that a bomb 
Or a dozen—had come 
Majestically sailing 
Right over the railing, 
That runs round the green, 
(Which a delicate flattery 
Has christened ‘‘ The Battery,’’) 
How many brave Southerners there had been seen t 
And each beautiful lady 
Of the ‘‘ Five Thousand”’ fair, 
Who ‘‘ held themselves ready’”’ 
Would they have staid there? 
’Twas a thing to have done, 
If only for fun, 
Just to show how the gallant spectators could run ! 


“ Give ’em Rope 
The leader of the Southern rebels, one Jerr Davis, is fond of 
issuing proclamations in which he exhorts his followers to go 
heavily into the privateering busines, and ‘ promote Concord.” 
As a counter to this, let every Union man, North or South, do his 
best to promote Whipcord for the backs, and a stouter quality of 
Cord for the necks of all who go in for ‘‘ promoting Concord” on 
the Jerr Davis principle. 
— 
A Bare Supposition 


There is reason to suppose that Fort Sumter, at the time of its 
surrender, was preparing to wade over to Morris Island and take 
the batteries by assault ; because, when the rebels took possession 
of it, they found it without Breaches 

About to go through the Mill. 


The Flour of Chivalry 
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GEMS OF WAR-JOURNALISM. 


HE renowned Rvs- 
SELL, war-corres- 
pondent of the 
London Times, 
should lose no 
time in making 
such arrange- 
ments, with his 
hatter as are neces- 
sary to meet the 
contingency ofja 
diminished head. 

For the famed 
historian of two 
fierce campaigns 
no longer looms 
up Titanic among 
his fellows in the 
field of battle-lit- 
erature. Hitherto 
he has been held 
up by the press of 
both sides of the 
Atlantic as a kind 
of supernatural photographer of passing events: a Recording 
Angel, in fact, with a gold-and-ruby pen in his inspired hand, 
and a bottle of mauve ink at his martial button-hole, wherewith 
to engross upon cartridge-paper his purple entries of butchery 
by the law of nations, We have frequently had the pleasure of 
beholding Mr. Russert in our thind’s eye, as he appeared—or 
might have appeared—on the skirts of the battle. Upon such 
occasions we generally found him seated upon a keg of the very 








best F. F. gunpowder that could be procured for money, writing 
out his notes upon the saddle of the dead steed that had just been 
shot away from under him, and now served him for a table, and 
keeping his pipe alight by occasional reference to the smouldering 
fuze of a fat shell that lay, bloated with destruction, at his elbow. 
Alas! for poor Mr. Russext, as he erstwhile appeared to our mind’s 
eye! Alas! for the mind; which, being provided, as everybody 
knows, with but one eye, cannot see Mr. Russexz and the editor of 
the Charleston Courier at one and the same time. Since we have a 
War among us, and also an Editor of a Charleston Courier, let us 
be content that the latter should seat himself in the place recently 
occupied by Mr. Russett in our mind’s eye. Let the man of the 
C.C. and not the ‘‘ other man’”’ be henceforth our type of the an- 
gelic stenographer who takes down battles in short-hand on the 
spot, and then enlarges the record into a great newspaper epic ‘‘ up- 
on ice,’’ with all the modern improvements. 

That we may not be amenable to a charge of injustice toward 
the hitherto renowned war-correspondent of the London T'imes, let 
us examine, briefly, the Southern Narrative of the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter, as related in the Charleston Courier of Saturday 
13 April. 

A great fact had transpired. It was the afternoon of Thursday, 
April 11, 1861, and Major Roperr Anperson had just replied to the 
demand of General Beaurrcarp for the surrender of Fort Sumter, 
that he wouldn’t do it. See how the Man of the C. C. has spread 
himself upon his purple pinions and hovered over the fact. 
Alluding to the reception of Major AypErson’s reply at Charleston, 
he says : 

“ Rumor, as she is wont to do, shaped the facts to suit her purposes, enlarged 
their dimensions, and gave them a complexion which they had not worn when 
fresh from the pure and artless hands of truth.’’ 

All intelligent persons are aware that Truth resides at the bot- 
tom of a well : coupling which fact with the general tone of the 
Man of the C. C., we infer that he possesses a fountain of that 
kind in his back-yard, aud has got his hands into a “ pure and 
artless” state by washing them init. This must be good for the 
limpid element, out of which the Man of the C. C. might make a 
handsome thing, if he would only bottle it off, and sell it under 
the name of Southern Congress Water. 

Describing how the anxious Charlestonians looked out for the 
‘flash of the first gun,’’ the Man of the C. C. opens a ficld for 
“ wild surmise’’ and startling suggestions. The following are his 
words : 

“There they stood, straining their eyes over the dark expanse of water, 
waiting to see the flash and hear the boom of the first gun. The clock told the 
hour of 11, and still they gazed and listened, but the eyelids grew weary, and 
at the noon of night the larger portion of the disappointed spectators were 
plodding their way homeward.”’ 


Without waiting to speculate upon what “ the hour of 11” said 
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when the clock told it that the people of Charleston were 
engaged in straining their eyes for a flash, and their ears fora 
boom, let us dwell a moment upon that fire and original expres- 
sion, ‘‘ the noon of night.’’ There is a ‘‘ wild surmise’ intimate- 
ly connected with that fine and original expression. It is this. 
That the Sun of South Carolina has set for an indefinite period, so 
that the inhabitants of that district are obliged to go to the mid- 
dle of the night fora Noon. We hope that they will not expe- 
rience any very bad consequences from this remaining ‘‘ out in the 
cold.’’ 

‘There is a fine religious spirit breathing throughout the entire 
war-report of the Man of the C. C. He prays for the ‘‘venerable Ep- 
warp Rurriy,’’ who fired their first shot from the Iron Battery. We 
trust that he spells his name right. He also sanctifies the immense 
event of the evacuation of a partially wooden fortress with seventy 
men in it, by ‘‘returning thanks to Almighty God for the great 
success that has thus far crowned our arms.” Likewise he informs 
us that, at the outset of the struggle he, the Man of the C. C., did 
up a good deal of praying in his own cheerful way for ‘‘ sanction 
and aid” from a Quarter approached by him with singular confi- 
dence and familiarity of address. To see how complete and consis- 
tent a Christian the Man of the C. C. is, we have but to read the 
following sentiments indited by his facile pen. 

‘<The sword must cut asunder the last tie that bound us to a people, whom, 
in spite of wrongs and injustice wantonly inflicted through a long series of 
years, we had not yet utterly hated and despised, 
affection must be quenched in blood. 


The last expiring spark of 
Some of the most splendid pages in our 
A blow must be struck that would make the 
ears of every Republican fanatic tingle, and whose dreadful effects will be felt 
by generations yet tocome. We must transmit a heritage of rankling and un- 
dying hate to our children.’’ 


glorious history must be blurred. 


There are many rash persons in this part of the world, who 
would not hesitate to characterize the battle-editor of the Charles- 
ton Courier as a BlaspLemous Bottleholder. 

spin spa as 


THEREBY “HANGS” A TALE. 


The Southern papers—which, by the way, are almost as pecu- 
liar an institution as some other Southern arrangements—are, 
just now, very couleur-de-rose and rhetorical ; not to put too finea 
point upon it, indeed, they are highfaluten to a marvellous degree. 

They have only to beat any political bush, apparently, to start 
up a first-class statesman. Their loans are all taken at high pre- 
miums, even before they are offered. Business is brisker than 
ever before, right ‘‘in the dead waste and middle of the” crisis. 
All Europe is only awaiting a chance to take the sweet-scented 
practical Amalgamation Confederacy to its bosom, and the grass is 
growing in the streets of the Northern cities—all for two dol- 
lars per annum, payable in advance ! 

Here, then, is a passage, quoted literally from one of these 
lively and imaginative sheets. It is the peroration to a leading 
editorial : 

‘*The dawn of a new era of freedom from Northern oppression is flushing 
our hill-tops with its iridescent splendors. Awake, brothers ! 
its glorious beams above our heads !’’ 


already we see 


Curiously enough, this-sentence contains a glimmer of prophetic 
truta. There are many of the Amalgamation patriots and states- 
men, who if they do not now, will doubtless very soon see Beams 
Over their Heads... and-the beams will have ropes hanging from 
them ! 

Dramatic. 


Jounson (to dissipated young party, inclined to theatricals) Say, 
SrimpKins, you’ve got good legs for tights. 

StrumpKins (with wild ‘‘ larf” ) Yes; they’ve been on ’em often 
enough! 


Se eee 
The new “‘ Paper Tie.” 


A ‘‘tie” between the Day Book and Express, as to which of 
them would be first in running upa Union Flag, when a Union 
crowd was around their door-steps the other day. 





Similia Similibus Curantur. 


The administration are evidently believers in the axiom of the 
Homeeopathic School. They send vessels to Southern Ports, 
hoping by a Sea Session to repress Secession. 


Spurs that cannot “make the Mare ge.” 
The ‘‘ Hot-Spurs of the South.” 
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Isn't That So, Slemmer ? 
From a telegram that lately appeared in 


that festive publication, the Herald, we take 
this caballistic sentence : 


‘*A brush at Pensacola is daily looked for.” 


We don’t know exactly what the size of 
this expected brush is, but we can assure the 
Secessionists beyond all doubt that it is one 
which wili Take Their Hair Off when it does 
come. 





A Word With McCullough. 


By our Washington Correspondent. 
Ben, Bott ! 





Military Intelligence. 


We are authorized to contradict a state- 
ment in circulation to the effect that the 
Boot Black Boys of this city are about to be 
organized into a brigade for active service. 

The rumor that a Polish regiment is about 
to be raised is, we believe, correct. 





Artistic. 
What sort of Magazines are there to be in 
the new French frigate ? 
The sort that is embellished with steel 
plates. 





Another and worse. 
Moses, who has lately been going to the 
opera, has discovered that the first woman 
was a Hebrew—the Jew Ever. 


DEAR MURDERED DUNCAN. 


Jerr. Davis used to talk about Crocodile Tears, when people 
wept after he and his fellow swindlers had stripped them. 

Here isa specimen of the style of editoriai tears, in which 
that Influential, Consistent, and Patriotic journal, the N. Y. Herald, 
lately indulged : 

“Can anything be imagined more atrocious, more heartrending, than this 
steady roll onward of the flood, which has begun to devour before it every 
The stupendous treason, which has 
iusidiously, slowly, but surely, worked itself into a dividing line between those 
who have cherished the institutions of the country, and the traitors, North and 
South, who have been resolvel to destroy it, is at length consummated. Broth 
ers are armed against brothers ; fathers against sons; a United States fleet, 
with every implement of destruction has been sent to carry death into the 
midst of communities bound to us by the most sacred ties, and the signal for 
massacre has, in all likelihood, already been given.’’ 


trace of our past prosperity asa nation? 


That, friends and fellow readers, is pretty well for the Herald. 
After performing all it could to incite this civil war; after doing 
its little best to alienate the South from the North ; after years of 
misrepresentation of Northern sentiment, and encouragement of 
Southern animosity ; after fostering and developing treason by 
all the meanest means in its power; after doing all it could to 
persuade the Southern Philistines to war, upon the plea that the 
Secessionists here would act the Dettnan by the Government Sam- 
son—after all this, it is very gloriously well for the Herald to begin 
to whine and shed hypocritical tears at the prospect before us ! 

There was once another celebrated Scotsman, one Macgetu, who 
did the same.thing in about the same style. After having crept 
to Duncan's chamber at the dead of night, and committed a cow- 
ardly murder, with what a Herald-like air he declaims to McDurr, 
Bangvo, and Lenox, 

‘* Had I bnt died an hour before this chance, 

I had lived a blessed time; for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality; 

All is but toys ; renown and grac. is dead ; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to wag of.” 


Don.—‘* What is amiss ?”’ 


Our coon ARTIST ALWAYS PHOTOGRAPHS HIS 








| 
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‘* G@RiazzZLY,” BEFORE HE SHOOTS IT. 


Macheth.—“ You are, and do not kno-y it ; 
The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopped ; the very source of it is stopped!’’ 

All is appointed for some wise purpose in this world—and time 
will show why Gop has given life to rattlesnakes, Heralds, 
copper-heads, calumniators, Dead Rabbits, fever and ague, swill- 
milk, the Five Points, Secession, and all thatis vile, foul, false, 
and unholy. 

For which reason, we express no particular astonishment that 
this Maczeru has not ere this been extinguished to the tune of 
‘*The time is free.” Romantic retribution is out of date save in 
the Mercury and Ledger. But final justice and truth endure for- 
ever—they come slow-footed—but they come, and there is no joke or 
merriment in the idea of that last hour when the avenging furies 
shall send their first shrill scream in eternity to the soul of a Brn- 
Nert! Orestes had no better cause to tremble. 

sical il sigeiiteesiconi 
Malaprop. 

‘‘ The treasury notes of the Confederate States have at the end 
the Goddess of Liberty in starry drapery.’’ So says an exchange. 

And the image of Curist was placed at the corner of the torture 
rooms of the Inquisition—yes—held up before the face of the 
screaming victims. This is not the first time that the enemy has 
found it convenient in one form or another, to quote Scripture, or 
pervert symbols. ‘‘Oh Liberty!” said Madame Rotanp, * what 


"? 


horrors are committed in thy name ! 


Rather Maize-y. 


A correspondent asks : ‘‘ Has the Southern Corn-fed-eracy real- 
ly induced the New-Orleans Banks to Shell Out, or is that state- 
ment only an ’ear-say ?” 

There may be some grain of truth in the report, but for full in- 
formation, we refer our correspondent to ex-Secretary Copp.—Eb. 
¥.. 3. 





Why Major Anderson did not Shell Charleston. 


Because, though he had A-range-meant to reach the city, not 
even a gun could be brought to bear to destroy it. 
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AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. 


Rome, April Ist. 


Dear VANnI- 
ty:—I write 
you under the 
effects of a tre- 
mendous e x- 
citement. 

This is the 
proudest mo+ 
ment of my 
life ! 

Let me, hows 
” ever, calm 
— emotions, 
~ begin at the 
- beginning. 

As I pro- 
posed in my 
last, I assum- 
ed the manag 
ement of the 
opera-house 
immediately 
on my return 
to Rome, and 
produced thw 
Trovatore,with 
my new prima 
donna, the bri- 
gand's daugh- 
ter, as Leonora. 

‘rhe difficulty was to procure @ tenor, capable of prop- erly sup- 
porting her. 

I was in despair. 

I tried half-a-dozen celebrated tenori—Fipprru1, Mezzo pr Re- 
LiEvo, Stucco, Uatiparti—and others, all well-known and sweet 
singers; but none woulddo. My prima donna was too good for 
them, and their voices sounded wretchedly thin by the side of 
hers. 

So I had to sing the part of Manrico myself. 

There was not a dry eye in the house. 

While 1 was repeating the ‘‘ Non ti scordar di me’’ for the 
twelfth time, in obedience to the whirlwind of calls I re- 
ceived, a Zouave, one of my own battalion, brought me a dis- 
patch... 

The war had reopened .. . 

GakrBaLpI, with a hundred thousand men, had invested the 
Quirinal, and a bombardment was about to commence ! 

Nineteen batteries, constructed of sandbags, railroad-iron and 
fascines, lined the shores of the Tiber, and a large floating bat- 
tery had teen moored within short gunshot of the Pope’s 
palace. 

All this work had been done while I was up in the moun- 
tains. 

i left the opera-house instantly, breaking my aria off in the 
m'‘ildle, and rushed to the scene. 

GarRIBALpi had just opened the ball by firing two shots at the 
Q .irinal. 

This was twenty-two and a third minutes past four in the 
morning. The Pope did not reply until sunrise, when he fired 
s:veral barbette guns back, and three batteries opened upon 
him. 

The fight was now fairly inaugurated. Ten thousand more men 
arrived at the batteries. 

Shot and shell rained thick upon us, but we were so well pro- 
tected that nobody was hurt. 

Our men were perfectly reckless. After every shot, they 
climbed up the flag-staffs, looked at the effect of their fire, and 
cheered. 

Their precision was wonderful. Each discharge told fearfully. 
All the windows in the palace were broken. 

Three vessels of the Papal navy appeared below the bar, in the 
Tiber, but rendered no assistance. 

A party of dragocns at the SrepHano iron battery played 
a game of seven-up on the parapet during the hottest fire. 

I was in my operatic costume, with only a dress sword, but the 
intrepidity I displayed was almost superhuman. 

An immense crowd g :thered in the Coliseum, to watch the bat- 
tle with their eyeglasses. Five hundred thousand ladies held 
themselves ready for any emergency. 








A sharp rainstorm came on in the afternoon, but did not 
damp the ardor of our soldiers. They were mostly stripped to 
the waist, and fought valiantly under umbrellas. Ten thousand 
more men arrived. 

Night alone stopped the cannonade, though not entirely. I 
gave orders that each of the nineteen batteries should throw 
twelve shells a minute into the palace, just to keep his holiness 
wide awake, all night. 

Phe battlements of the Quirinal were greatly demolished, and 
several of the barbette guns dismounted. No breach appeared 
as yet. 

Seven hundred balls riddled the floating battery below the 
water-line, but produced no effect upon it. 

The shells were thrown during the night, as I had or- 
dered, The display ... also according to my command.. . was 
splendid. 

In the morning, one of our batteries commenced firing red- 
hotshot, and the palace took fire in eighteen different places. 

loud explosions were heard inside, and it was reported 
that the Pope was blowing up his own stronghold. 

It was found, however, that he was only blowing up his 
servants. 

Sheets of flame now burst out from every window and _ port- 
hole of the palace. This did not, however, interfere with Pivs’s 
fire, in the least. 

It was observed that he launched a raft on the Tiber, and sent 
out his entire force with buckets to dip up water for extinguishing 
the flames. Our batteries were directed towards this raft, and 
made sad havoc with the poor fellows upon it. 

A heavy bombardment was still kept up from the Quirinal. 

Ten thousand more men arrived at our batteries. 

Every one of our soldiers was knocked down many times 
by pieces of shell. One fragment struck my head, glanced 
off, and buried itself two inches deep in a mahogany plank. 

Up to this time, nobody was hurt. 

The Papal flag was shot away from the Quirinal, and waved 
triumphantly in the breeze. 

There was hardly any firing from the otherside. It was thought 
that His Holiness was heating shot. 

Every gun now told upon the palace, and it was plain 
that the Papal forces .. . consisting of only three men, includ- 
ing the officers, band, and laborers ... could not hold out much 
longer. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, a white flag was hoisted from 
the ramparts. Garreatpr and I rowed across the Tiber in an 
open boat, with the bombs skipping about us in every di- 
rection. 

Prius received us at a case-mate. 

‘* Why do your men fire upon me after I have hoisted a flag of 
truce ?” 

‘* You must strike the Papal colors,’’ I replied. 

The objectionable bunting was withdrawn, and a mighty cheer 
spread up and down the line of batteries, as the firing ceased. 

** How many are killed on your side, Mac?’ asked Pivs. 

‘ Not a man ; and none wounded. How many on your side?” 

‘*Not one hurt. Send mea fire-engine. All the brickwork in 
the palace is on fire. Bring a flatboat with you to take me off. 
Here is my sword, General GarrBaLp1.”’ 

Jor waved his hand t ward me. 

*‘'That is the man to receive it,’’ said he, with emotion. 


Pivs tendered the weapon to me. I took it, hit him a play- 
ful wipe over the head with it, and handed it back. 

‘*T won't take it, old fellow. You are too much of a brick,’’ I 
said. 

This sublime magnanimity, of which I have given so many 
proofs, touched him. He wept. 

The flag of United Italy now floats over the Quirinal. The 
flames were extinguished easily, and it was found that not the 
slightest damage had been done on either side, to life or prop- 
erty. 

The Pope is the guest of General Garrsatp1, and is treated with 
the greatest kindness. Allis quiet, and I am happy. 

I feel certain that your readers would find it difficult to believe 
the strange particulars of this unparalleled battle, were they not 
told upon the honor of 

McAROnE. 





In Regard to Leaving in Peaces 


When we discover a party of burglarious persons in the house, 
we may possibly conclude to let them leave in peace, but shall 
object to their carrying off our spoons and things. Seceshers who 
have stolen our forts, arsenals, navy-yards, mints, etc, please 
notice. 


































Cre eee one ait 
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A WORD TO THE MILLINER OF THE PERIOD. 

Appreciation of the fitness of things is nota characteristic of tha 
milliner of the period in which we live. Tradition seems, with 
her, to bea fixed principle ; and ali her so-called creations in the 
way of bonnets and hats are but ill disguised modifications of the 
coal-scuttle, the bee-hive, and the casserole of the red-armed scul- 
lion maid. The belle who promenades Broadway with a supréme de 
volaille upon her head, thinking that she is doing things in a man- 
ner strictly original, would be shocked to learn that her expensive 
top-dressing is but a piratical compilation from the perdrix au chou 
of her great-grandmother ; and yet such is the fact. Now no mil- 
liner, accustomed though she may be to giving particular fits, 
could so modify either of the articles in question as to render them 
fit for the progressive exactions of modern propriety. The fault 
of the milliner of the period is that she will not go to nature for 
moulds. She goes to grass, indeed, for the wreaths wherewith to 
deck the gay purée a la jardiniére ; to the garden she proceeds for 
the rose, the camellia, and the fragile ornithorincus paradoxus. But 
there she stops, shutting off nature as she would gas : and, return- 
ing upon her fossil footsteps, she falls over the ancient coal-scuttle, 
upsets the time-worn bee-hive, and flattens her nose against the 
unsightiy casserole of the red-armed scullion-maid. Let the mil- 
liner go boldly to nature for her moulds. There is a bonnet in 
every bird’s nest, a ruche upon every bank, and a sweet love of a 
hat in the shell of the tidy shore. Dear milliner of the period! 
see what can be done by going boldly to nature for a mould. 
From a mere shell the mind of taste—our mind—has devised the 
delicious thing in hats with which we here present you. Try our 
seasonable sea-side hat. The materials for it are cheap and easily 
procured ; for shell, which is of vascular and organic structure, 
consists simply of sixty parts carbonate of lime, fourteen phos- 
phate, and twenty-six cartilage. Earthy particles, united by jux- 
taposition, may be thrown in to give consistency to the composi- 
tion. 





THE HAT. 


HALF-SHELL 


A SWERT LITTLE SEA-SIDE THING FOR THE COMING SUMMER. 


a ee ee ee 
THE COLOR OF ROMANCE. 


One of the sensation-weeklies heads an advertisement of a new 
story by Nep Buntiive (who, it seems, is still alive!) with this 
somewbat startling display : 


‘‘ THE DEATH MYSTERY ! 
A CRIMSON TALE 
OF 
LIFE IN NEW YORK.” 


“Crimson Tale’ is good, though rather bewildering at first 
sight. 

Can it mean a Highly Colored fiction ? 

Tales are ‘‘ stories,’’ and so are falsehoods ; is the ‘‘ Death Mys- 
tery,” then, only a White Lie painted red ? 

Perbaps Mr. Bunting emulates the example of the fabulous 
monkey who desired to be ‘neat but not gaudy.’’ Perhaps his 
romances are all couleur de rose. Perhaps the writer of the adver- 
tisement meant to imply a covert sarcasm on the parrot-like 
style of these sensation-stories generally, and to insinuate that 





Mr. Bunritve had a parrot’s hues—a green head and ‘crimson 
tale.’’ : 
Seriously, where is this sort of thing to end, if once recognized 
by the public ? as 
May not SyLvanus Copp come out in prismatic opposition, 
and vive ug sky-blue Romances of Boston, Orange colored Ad- 


ventures in Ireland, or Black and Yellow Nariatives of Virginia 
Life ? : 

What is to prevent the lesser writers, too, from going into dille- 
tantism and pursuing the nicer shades of chromatography ? Think 
of the rainbow literature that may arise . . . the mauve essays ; the 
salmon or violet sketches ; the cream-colored incidents, and pista- 
chio poems! 

After all, some good may come out of the Buntlineer Nazareth. 
A Red, White, and Blue Life of Major Anperson would be exceed- 
ingly appropriate ; or a Brown History of Raids. We shall give 
our correspondent, McArong, a hint to bring out a Flaming Sol- 
ferino and Magenta account of the war in Italy, and contemplate 
issuing yearly, from this office, a volume which shall be universally 
hailed as the Pink of Humorous Literature ! 





ADVICE TO A PRIVATE EAR. 

The following notice appears among the advertisements of the 
Charleston Mercury : 

‘¢ Wanted—A first class strongly built cli; team She must be fast, 
light draft, and capable of being fitt t 1 privatee Address ** Sumter,”’ 
through the post-office 

Well and good. That’s the game, is it? Pirateering. But 
where are you going to take your prizes when you get them? 

Secondly—you dont happen to have any rich plantations, do you, 
lying around loose on the borders of the sea, where Northern or 
Old Union privateers could run up? Nor any small towns? And 
it don’t seem to have occuired to you that this commerce of ours 
which you want to letter-of-marque so badly, may take to priva- 
ieering itself. There are abundant ships and copious Yankees wh 
understand sailing them a little better than you probably do, 
Master Sumter. And Vanrry Farr rather guesses that your Coast 
will pay about as well as our Commerce 

Finally—how about the Niggers! ‘This is a matter which we of 
the Old Union have no notion of meddling with. But there be 
certain renegade rascals—fellows who now carry on the Slave- 
Trade which you so much admire ; rogues and scoundrels of all 
nations, who will play Cow-Boy and Skinner, and skin your sea- 
side plantations pretty effectually of negroes for the Cuban mar- 





ket. ‘‘ What is to hinder it? Cuba and Spanish Haiti will not, 
that’s pretty certain. Bozalis Boz no matter whether he talks 
Spanish or English. 

See here. We are going into one of the fiercest, bloodiest, long- 


istory. Make up your minds 





est, strongest wars ever read of in 
to that, ye merrie men all. You’ve goaded us step by step to it— 
and now we’re going to accommodate you. And since you are to 
have as much as mortal heart can desire, what is the use of pri- 
vateering, when an instant’s reflection must show that we can beat 
you ten to one on that game. 


Sumrer—be moderate ! 


<—_- 
That’s it 
«“ The South has treated us as a foreign, hostile P. and we canno longer 
treat or temporize—we must fight ’’—N. ¥. Herald 7 





Or be kicked. That’s so. And the ‘‘ we’’ in question came 
precious near it the other day when It rushed round the corner up 
to Broadway with a well shod mob howling after It. 

— 
This is too Horrible 

The public generally, we presume, is not aware of the fact that 
Mr. E. G. P. Q. R. X. Z. Witxrns, author of “ Henriette,’’ is a can- 
nibal. Such, however, is the case. He makes A Meal (Emile) of 
Lester WALLACK every night 

ali . 
Nye, trating thim 


General Nye it seems has been going about Washington knock 


ing down secessionists. We presume that his favorite song is 
‘go away black man, dont you come Nye me.” 
—_ 


By our Historical Contributor. 
The Rulers of the Southern Confederacy—The Dynasty of the 


Seizers. 
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THE EDITORIAL JIM CROW. 


Wheel about, an’ turn about, 
An’ do jis’ so, 

Aw’ ebery time I turn my coat 
I says I told you so. 


—= 





“GONE—FOR GOOD.” 

Fort Sumter is gone. 

And in God’s name let it go. If it was fought to the last gasp 
as a true man with his whole heart in a cause fights, why, well and 
good. No one can outdo the best. If there had been a desperate 
deed of daring—one of those fierce acts of struggling to the last, 
and then a match in the powder magazine—it cannot be denied 
that the dramatic force would have been somewhat heightened. 

But it is gone and to good purpose. No more paltering now, 
no squeaming, and squirming, and shrugging of shoulders—no 
delicate dread of ‘‘ offending the South,"’ of ‘: coércion’’ and of 
‘ irreparably widening the breach.’’ All that is cast to the winds. 
Friends and brothers—sisters, and all in whose bosoms beat honest 
American hearts, let us bravely face the fact that War 1s nERE— 
and don’t let a living soul flinch before the fact. Ay, war—and 
let it be so. When insult, aggravation, and intolerance goad man 
into resistance—as we are goaded, let him take hold bravely 
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———_____________* So the wild roar wakes our souls. 








[APRIL 


| genially and hopefully—fighting to the last, 
| though it be even to the sweet and holy 
death of him who dies for the truth. 

In this new Cotton Confederacy—in this 
| Devil’s Compact—the world sees the last 1) 

stronghold of that old primeval Serpent of H 

|the Sum of all Sin—the principle that a 
vast mass of men should be Mud-Sills, 
whereon the privileged Few may rise to 
pleasant aristocracy and elegant ease. Under 
the action of Capital and of Manufactures, 
the power of Public Opinion and of the 
Rights of Man has gradually enlarged in 
every land, until Emperors vie with each 
other in elevating the peasant and proletary. 
Only in Cotton-dom does its President shame- 
lessly proclaim, that henceforth slavery, and | 
with it of course, aristocracy, shall be en- 
forced as fundamental principles. He who 
strikes such a land a blow does Gop good 
service. 

And now that they want war, give them 
war—as much of it as they can bear! Up 
and arm! Never yet in the whole blood- 
roll of battles, not when Crescentivs fought 
for the last spark of Roman freedom—not 
when Utricu von Hurtren, the noblest heart 
of his day, guerillaed with the band of Franz 
von SickinGEn for Free Thought during the 
Reformation—not when the Swiss rallied at 
Sempach, not in our own glorious Revolu- 
tion, was there ever a fairer fight for Human- 
ity, Truth, and Man’s Rights. 

‘* Whether on the gallows tree, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The poblest place for man to die, 
Is where he dies for man.” 











And it is a great privilege for every man 
of brave heart and noble feelings, to realize 
that he has the chance to fight in behalf of 
this truth, more clearly expressed than it 
has ever been at any time. There is nota 
principle of progress, of humanity, of liber- 
ty, and above all, not a struggle for that 
holiest of doctrines, free thought and action, 
which is not involved on the one side—nota 
dark dogma to the contrary which is not 
professed by the other. So go on, soldiers of 
all that is great and good. Already the 
drums rattle from afar, the trumpet sounds 
reveillé—hurrah for the sacred cau:e! North 
and West, hurrah! Pour down your strong- 
armed millions to do battle as of old in 
the holy cause. The world’s last great 
struggle is before you—happy those who can 
die in it! 

Hurrah then ! 
OUT AND FIGHT. 
Out and fight! The clouds are breaking, 

Far and wide the red light streams, 

North and west see millions waking, 

From their night-mare doubting dreams, 
War is coming. As the thunder 

*Mid the mountain caverns rolls, 

Driving rains in torrents under,’ 





Out and fight! The time is over 
For all truce and compromise, 
Words of calm are words of folly, 

Peaceful dreams are painted lies, 
Sumter’s flames in Southern waters, 
Are the first wild beacon light, 

And on Northern hills reflected 
Give the signal for the fight. 


Out and fight! Endure no longer, 
Goading insult, brazen guilt, 

Be the battle to the knife blade, 
And the knife blade to the hilt, 

Till the sacred zone of Freedom, | 
Girds the whole Atlantic strand, 

And the braggart and the Gascon | 
Be extinguished in the land. 
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THE FIGHT AT SUMTER. 


t. 

’Twas a wonderful brave fight !— 
Through the day and all night, 
March! Halt! Left! Right! 

So they formed :— 
And one thousand to ten, 
The bold Palmetto men, 

Sumter stormed. 


II. 
The smoke in a clond 
Closed her in like a shroud, 
While the cannon roared aloud 
From the Port ; 
And the red cannon balls 
Ploughed the gray granite walls 
Of the Fort. 


IIl. 

Sumter’s gunners at their places, 

With their gunpowdered faces, 

Shook their shoulders from their braces, 
And stripped 

Stark and white to the waist ; 

Just to give the foe a taste, 
And be whipped. 


Iv. 
In the town—through every street, 
Tramp, tramp, went the feet, 
For they said the Federal fleet 
Hove in sight ; 
And down the wharves they ran, 
Every woman, child and man, 
To the fight. 


Vv. 

On the fort the old flag waved 

And the barking batteries braved, — 

While the bold seven thousand raved 
As they fought, 

For each blinding sheet of flame 

From her cannon, thundered Shame !— 
So they thought. 


VI. 

And strange enough to tell, 

Though the gunners fired well, 

And the balls ploughed red as Hell, 
Through the dirt ; 

Though the shells burst and scattered, 

And the fortress walls were, shattered — 
None were hurt. 


VII. 

But the fort—so hot she grew 

As the cannon-balls flew, 

That each man began to stew, 
At his gun ; 

They were not afreid to die, 

But this making Patriot pie, 
Was not fun. 


VIII. 
So to make the story short, 
The traitors got the fort 

After thirty hours sport 





With the balls; 
3ut the victory is not theirs 
Though their brazen banner flares 
From the walls. 


Ix. 
It were better they should dare 
The lion in his lair, 
Or defy the grizzly bear 

In his den, 
Than to wake the fearful cry 
That is rising up on high 

From our men. 


a 
To our banner we are clinging, 
And a song we are singing 
Whose chorus is ringing 
From each mouth ; 
Tis ‘‘ the old Constitution 
And a stern retribution 
To the South.”’ 
Ss 
WORDS OF THE DAY 

‘* Wish we were well out of it !’’ 

Now don't, my good fellow, wish any thing of the kind. Ra- 
ther wish that you were well info it,a brave man, with a good 
gun, doing what in inspired and better moments you have often 
wished for—fighting the battles of your country. It must have 
come sooner or later, so hurrah for it! You cuuldn’t be better 
employed in any way. 

‘* We have fallea on dismal times.” 

Stuff-—--we’ve fallen on nothing of the kind. Do you want to 
pass a life of buying and selling, of petty cold watering every gen- 
erous motive, every noble impulse, belittling every thing as you 
grow older, losing your soul year after year in trash and trifles. 
Pshaw !—these be brave times—glorious times—times to belt and 
buckle and go forth strong of heart. 

‘*Our business is like men to fight, 
Or hero-like to die.’’ 

‘* Well—I don’t know about it.” 

If you don’t, my precious dough-face, there be those who 
will know for you, Mighty Sudden. This is no time for Do 
Nothings and Milk Sops to be idling about in the way, drawling 
out their idiotic doubts, hanging fire, and slackening the courage 
of true-hearted Men. Shoo !—out of the way, or the very girls 
will hiss you. 

‘‘ Isn’t there to be any liberty of opinion left ?” 

If we left you no more than your beauties of Secession friends 
have left us in their land you might well say so. But the fact is 
that when a street is on fire, houses all red-blazing, buckets pass- 
ing, engines playing, the man who sticks himself right in the road 
to button-hole folks and argue with them on the expediency of 
quenching flames, is apt to get kicked out of the way. Be 
wise in time. There’s a storm rising and the devil loose, and 
idle words of fault-finding uttered Now, may come back roaring 
dragons of ‘l'reason and Toryism in a few weeks. 

‘“* These are ominous times !” 

Neither ominous nor omnibus, master Noodle. True they are 
active, earnest, serious times—times of tremendous force—times 
not to be dodged in any earthly way. But not Ominous save for 
the Coward, the Driveller, and the Traitor Walk up to the lion 
—lay your hand on his mane—be brave and he will not harm you. 
Nay, they are grand times, glorious times—and thousands who 
read what is here written will soon cast their whole souls into 
their charms as into wine celestial. 3ut where will they be ere 
it is all over?’ Where? 

Why some calm and quiet, under green grass, sleeping the 
loving, sweet sleep of the Saint and of the Hero—the dear martyrs 
of holy truth. Some with honorable scars, some glorious and 
great—all testifying either from the Silent Land beyond, through 
the echoing halls of memory, or from every place of honor in this 
country, how great and good it is to live and die for Freedom. 

a 
The ‘Fortunes’ of War. 

X. thinks the military men are sharp, commercially speaking. 
He hears of nothing now but High Commissions, Close Operations, 
and men and supplies Thrown In! 
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THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY—ILLUSTRATED 





AND GREW SUDDENLY, AND LO! 


PUFFED UP. 


AND THEY Gat POWER THEY WERE 





THE NIGHT PASSED, THE DAY CAME, AND BEHOLD THEY WERE NO’. 


THE CASE OF “JASPER.” 


In Wednesday’s Times newspaper we read a very thrilling des- 
cription of the flight from Charleston (induced by peaceable coér- 
cion) of ‘‘ Jasper,’ the late Charleston correspondent of that jour- 
nal. As the description was written by ‘‘ Jasprr’’ himself, it 
must, consequently, be true. But ‘‘ Jasper’s’’ excessive modesty 
(a failing which is fast crushing metropolitan journalists) prevents 
his doing himself justice. He managed his escape adroitly, as he 
delicately intimates, and as the following dialogue shows. (The 
reader must understand that ‘‘ Jasper’’ was arrested in Charleston 
as a Federal spy ; that he was carried off to a dungeon; that he 
staid there all night, while ruffians outside talked about hanging 
him, cutting out his heart and liver and drawing and quartering 
him, and indulged in other conversation of a like cheering charac- 
ter ; that in the morning he was let go; that he started North- 
ward, but that telegrams were sent to various points along the 
route, requesting Vigilance Committees to look out for him. The 
designs of the Charlestonians, as we infer from ‘‘ Jasper’s” state- 
ment, was to have him executed at each station on the route, that 
being their idea of a large thing ona Northerner.) Here is the 
extract : 





Stranager—Are you the Times correspondent ? 

JasPeR—No, Sir. My impression is that he is still in jail; in fact Gov. Pick- 
ENS told me so just before I left the city. 

§.—Ah, you know Gov. Pickens ? 

J.—Oh yes. very well, 

$.—I beg your pardon, Sir. 
don’t you think he is aboard ? 

J.—I donot. (£zii Mr. Nonplussed.) 


That was neat. But ‘‘ Jasper’’ omits other and far more thrill- 
ing scenes. At Whiskey Four Corners, where the secession feeling 
is intense, the following occurred : 

SrranGer—Are you the Times correspondent? 

JasPer—No Sir. Not by no means. I’m Greetey! 

Srrancer.—Not Horace Greetey, of the Tribune ? 

JasPper—Well, I am, hoss. 

Srrancer—I'm glad to see you, Sir. Excuse the mistake. 
Can’t you stop and take tea with us? Ohdo! 

It was a lucky thought of Jasper’s—the Grre.ry dodce. 

At the Devil's Own Hole, a thrifty but strongly disunion town, 
“‘JasPER” foiled an infuriated mob by telling them that he was 
assistant editor of the Liberator, and had slept with Wenpett Putt- 
ups. At another station he baffled a similar crowd by stating that 
he wrote the humorous articles for the New: York comic monthlieg 


I evidently have made a great mistake. But 
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and wanting to know why he was like a meeting-house? Mobran 
howling away. At other points he represented himself variously 
as BucHanan, Bercner, Personnr, Pius IX, Mace Storer, Lucy 
Srone, McAroneg, Kossutu, Mrs. Srowr, Arremus Warp, the Star 
Spangled Banner, a two-horse Columbiad, Ersrr Venner, etc. Al- 
together, ‘‘ Jaspen’s’’ escape from South Carolina was a neat thing. 
ee ee ee 
A REGULAR SON-OF-A-GUN. 


Among other raving and incomprehensible nonsense published 
in the doughface daily papers, anent that stupendous southern 
expenditure of gas and gunpowder, the Battle of Charleston 
Harbor, there appeared a statement that Ex-Senator Cursnur fired 
a single gun ‘‘for amusement’’(!) from Mount Pleasant, and 
knocked away a large fragment from the battlements of Fort 
Sumter. 

Facetious Cnestnut!. . 

Terrible Gun!.. 

And above all, obliging battlement ! 

Mount Pleasant, be it known, is two and three quarters, or three 
miles distant from Sumter. . . about the maximum distance that 
the Columbiads of large calibre can throw a ball. At that range, 
one may hit a man or miss a seventy-four gunship with equal 
facility ... that is, a practised artillerist may. 

But the stalwart and mirthful Cuestnvt is not a practised artil- 


lerist. He isa private gentleman, merely seeking his ‘‘ amuse- 
ment,’’ so he may be expected to shoot with greater precision than 


any professional gunner. When Cuestnut says ‘*go!’’ the ball 
must obey. CHestnut seeks the grateful shades of Mount Pleas- 
ant, conquering and to conquer. CueEstnuT applies the match like 
an army with banners; and lo! battlements crumble before his 
unerring aim. Glory to Cagstnur ! 

If Cuesrnut had made one of his rabid fire-eating speeches 
before Fort Sumter, it had been no wonder if not only the battle- 
ments had toppled over, but the entire fort had crumbled to pow- 
der. Doubtless, a ten-inch Columbiad ball is very heavy. Too 
heavy, we should say, to be dropped upon one’s pet corn with com- 
fort. But there are heavier things. There are CrestNnut’s speeches. 

We beg . .. we implore Cuestnut not to come North, in case 

‘*The blood-red blossom of war, with a heart of fire.’ 


, 


should spread its somewhat sulphurous perfume in this direction. 
Spare us, O Cuestnut! Point not the murderous columbiad 
toward us. Like Captain Scorr’s coon, we will come down if you 
only won’t shoot. You who seek the bubble ‘‘ amusement,” even 
in the cannon’s mouth, can afford to let us up easy. ‘‘A merciful 
man is merciful to his beast,’’ and why should not a merciful 
beast return the compliment ? 

But if you should prove deaf to our prayers and entreaties, O 
Cuestnvt ; if, having tasted the joys of amateur gunnery, you 
should wish to repeat your battlementary experiments upon the 
chimney-pots that rear their protecting heads above our cheerful 
and virtuous hearth-stones; if, in short, you should come North, 
why you will find in the pleasant and aspiring pursuit of hemp- 
stretching, that eminence and publicity for which your career has 
so perfectly fitted you. Cunestyut, take our blessing, and stay on 
your farm ! 

satin ses eae 


The Seventh. 


Hurrah for the Seventn—God bless them and give them all that 
glory which their bravery will be sure to win. They have gone— 
gone to fight for the holiest of causes, as gallant gentlemen and 
true hearts can. We saw them 

Marching along, thousand fold strong, 


full of hope, going on one of the grandest missions ever soldier 
knew. 

Vanitx Farr has three contributors in the Srvenru, three as 
good fellows and bons compagnons as ever cracked a jest. We can 
ill spare their merriment, but we can well spare any man to do his 
duty to our country. 

Gentlemen of the Sevenra—much is expected of you, and you 
will do much. You are New-York’s pet and favorite—enough 
said. You will take a place in history. 





How Fort Sumter is regarded by the South. 
Beauregard-ed. 
How IT WILL BE RE-GUARDED BY THE NorTu. 
With seventy-five thousand men. 





Reason for an Extra Session of Congress. 


Confederate State Treason. 
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Musical Plagiarism. 


| 


By our BEGINNER IN FRENCH. 
Though Halevy may have written La 
Juive, everybody that has seen the opera 
knows that the last scene is Boiled Jews. 
(La Dame Blanche is also one of the same 
BoiLpi£u’s.) 





The Chivalric Code. 

First debase your people, and then de base 
your coin. A brilliant idea worthily con- 
ceived and carried out by Mississippi rep udia- 
tory of honest debt. 





Secession Catechism. 


Ques. What has Froyp done for the South? 
Ans. Done “ good by stealth.” 

Ques. What ought he to do? 
Ans. ‘* Blush to find it fame.’ 


—— 
Musical. 


We understand that one hundred clerks 
in Southern Dry Goods houses in this city, 
have offered their services to the Southern 
Confederacy as Drummers. 





Sentiment by an N. G. 

‘* Let the Carolinians stick to their Pal- 
metto ; but one of these days the Seventh 
may go down there and carry off thePalm !” 

(Immense Cheering.) 
Se 
By our Cassimere Contributor. 

‘A cloud of thick coming Fancies oppress 

me.” 


Sharp Boy Communicative.—‘‘ Say, OLD WOMAN, ONE § 


; ; EH ! DOES iT ?”’ 

Privateering. 
The 1ing that will have a speedy end. 
THAT SAME.” 


MUCII AS YE'D GET 


VANITY FAIR. 


A NEW ADAPTATION. 


VALLER DON'T MAKE IT SUMMER, 


Unappreciative Old Woman.—‘‘ ONE SWALLER IS IT YE’R SAYIN—SURE AN IT’S AS 
AT TAYLOR’S FOR A SHILLIN, AND IT’S MESELF HAS BEEN. THERE TO SEE 











BARNEY. 


The most thoroughly unhappy man on the Island of Manhattan 
is Barney. It was not always thus. Time was when Barney had 
peace of mind and domestic bliss; when he could perambulate 
Broadway with an erect head and elastic step; when his not unhand- 
some face wore a cheerful smile, and contentment sat upon his 
brow. Although a lawyer, BARNEY was a pretty honest sort of a 
fellow. But in an evil moment Barney went and accepted the 
oftice of Collector of Customs for the Port of New York, and no 
more can he roll the cud of contentment under his tongue nvr 
moisten his diaphragm with the cocktail of peace. He can't live 
anywhere. He can only stay around loose, closely disguised. He 
has taken down his door-plate and moved from where he lives 
now. ‘The shingle, which a few moons since adorned his office- 
door, has vanished—gone, no one knows whither. 

We are warranted in stating that the sorrows of Barney utterly 
Knock those of Werver, in point of agony, poignancy and all 
those things. 

Barney has not been within two miles of the Custom House for 
aweek. He Dare not go. Although desperately miserable, Bar- 
wey still places a slight value upon his life, setting the question of 
clothes entirely aside. 

Meanwhile, the Custom House is densely packed with hungry 
applicants for inspectorships, clerkships, etc., etc., etc. Every man 
who carried a tin Jamp around in the late Presidential campaign ; 
every man who has split rails; every man who knows Barney, or 
has seen Barney, or has read of BaRNey, or is acquainted with any of 
Baryey’s relations, or who knows anybody possessing the unhappy 
name of Barney, wants to get into the Custom House. It is cur- 
rently reported that a man who once escorted Barney’s aunt in 
the country home from a paring bee, is an applicant for a first- 
class position, but it is proper to add that we entertain doubts 
about this. The man, however, who once drove sheep with Bar- 
NEY’s grandfather is an applicant for an inspectorship and will 
probably get it. The chances of the man who speared suckers 


with Baryey, in childhood’s sunny hours, are not quite so flatter- 
ing. But we understand that the man who killed hogs with a 
neighbor of an intimate friend of one of Barney’s uncles, will prob- 
ably be the recipient of something big. The prospects of the man 
who used to be one of Barney's warmest friends, borrowing mon- 
ey of him freely, are not, it is proper to say, very brilliant. 

The petitions that are daily filed by applicants are appalling to 
even think of. The Custom House cannot, of course, hold them, 
and they are carted off to different parts of the city. The Com- 
mission houses along our docks are not doing much just now, and 
the immense bins which were formerly filled with grain are now 
filled with petitions for positions in the Custom House, Barney 
having leased them for that purpose. But they are inadequate, 
and Barney is comp: lled to have the documents carted to wher- 
ever store-room can be obtained. 

Unhappy Barney! We weep. We mingle our sobs with thine. 
But then why didst thou go and do it? 

a 
A Game of Bluff, is it ? 


So the call by the President, oh, veracious Southern correspond- 
ent, is thought to be a bluff, is it? Ha! Ha! Have you heard the 
blast of the Northern bugle yet, or do you stil hear only the 
slogan of the Herald? Are you prepared now to learn that for- 
bearance is not cowardice? The people are up! the great pulse 
of the North throbs with noble anger, and half a million voices 
answer back in a trumpet shout to the call of the Union leader. 
In the vocabulary of the “game of Brag,’’ a game of cards well- 
known to the South, do they not know the “ bullet’’ always out- 
ranks the ‘‘ bragger.” 

— as 
Present and Future. 

The cry of the South, just now :—‘“‘ Secesssion !’’ 

The cry of the South after Uncle Sam shall have castigated it a 
little :—‘‘ Cessation !”’ 
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THE BATTLE OF MORRIS’ 





ISLAND, 
A Cheerful Tragedy. 


(Air :—‘ King of the Cannibal Islands.’’ ) 
z 
The morn was cloudy and dark and gray, 
When the first Columbiad blazed away, 
Showing that there was the d—] to pay 
With the braves on Morris’ Island ; 
They fired their cannon again and again, 
Hoping that Major Anperson’s men 
Would answer back, but ‘twas all in vain 
At first, on Morris’ Island : 
Hokee pokee, winkee wum, 
Shattering shot and thundering bomb, 
Fiddle and fife and rattling drum, 
At the Battle of Morris’ Island ! 


ll. 

At length, as rose the morning sun, 

Fort Sumter fired a single gun 

Which made the chivalry want to run, 
Away from Morris’ Island ; 

ut they had made so much of a boast 

Of their fancy batteries on the coast, 

That each felt bound to stick to his post 
Down there on Morris’ Island. 

Hokee pokee, winkee wum, etc. 


III. 
Then there was firing in hot haste ; 
The chivalry stripped thera to the waist, 
And, brave as lions, they sternly faced 
—Their grog, on Mv rris’ Island ! 
The spirit of Seventy-S'x raged high, 
The cannons roared and the men grew dry— 
’T'was marvellous like the Fourth of July, 
That fight on Morris’ Island ! 
Hokee pokee, winkee wum, etc. 


IV. 

All day they fought, till the night came down ; 
It rained ; the fellows were tired and blown, 
And they wished they were safely back to town, 

Away from Morris’ Island. 
One can’t expect the bravest men 
To shoot their cannons off in the rain, 
So all grew peaceful and still again, 

At the works on Morris’ Island. 
Hokee pokee, winkee wum, ete. 

v. 

But after the heroes all had slept, 
To his gun each warrior swiftly leaped, 
Brisk as the numerous fleas that crept 

In the sand on Morris’ Island ; 
And all that day they fired their shot, 
Heated in furnaces, piping hot, 
Hoping to send Fort Sumter tu pot 

And glory to Morris’ Island. 
Hokee pokee, winkee wun, etc. 


VI. 

Finally, wearying of tne joke, 

Starved with hunger and blind with smoke 

From blazing barracks of pine and oak 
Set fire from Morris’ Island, 

The gallant ANDERsonN struck his flag 

And packed his things in a carpet-bag, 

While cheers from bobtail, rag, and tag, 
Arose on Morris’ Island. 

Hokee pokee, winkee wum, etc. 


Vil. 

Then came the comforting piece of fun 
Of counting the noses one by one, 
To see if anything had been done 

On glorious Morris’ Island : 
‘* Nobody hurt!” the cry arose ; 
There was not missing a single nose, 
And this was the sadly ludicrous close 

Of the battle of Morris’ Island ! 
Hokee pokee, winkee wum, etc. 







VIll. 


But, gentle gunners, just wait and see 

What sort of a battle there yet will be ; 

You'll hardly escape so easily, 
Next time, on Morris’ Island ! 

There’s a man in Washington with a will, 

Who won’t mind shooting a little ‘ to kill,” 

If it proves that We Have a Government Still, 
Even on Morris’ Island! 

Hokee pokee, winkee wum, 

Shattering shot and thundering bomb, 

Look out for the battle that’s yet to come 
Down there on Morris’ Island! 


a reeieee Sk Se 
ANECDOTES OF THE WAR. 


A few days before the battle of Charleston Harbor, Major An- 
peRsON found two gunners talking very earnestly in an embrasure, 
and questioned them as to their discussion. 

‘*The Floating Battery, sir, was the subject of our dispute,” 
said one of the men. 

‘© Well,” replied Major A., 
ought to Sink that Subject !” 

This mot had quite_a success among the soldiers in the fort. 


smiling pleasantly, ‘‘I think you 


as 

— It is well known that the Charleston correspondent of the 
Tribune has a deadly aversion to spiders. (The charming naiveté 
and confidence of this person have made all familiar with the 
smallest detail of his life and character, through his letters.) 

It is said that as he was standing on the Battery, at Charleston, 
watching the bombardment of the 13th inst., he saw a large black 
spider running up the wall, inside of one of the embrasures, which 
gave him such a feeling of disgust and nausea that he was com- 
pelled to retire from the scene. 


While Sumter and the harbor batteries were exchanging iron 
compliments, the officers of the fleet outside the bar were looking 
on with great interest and powerful glasses. 

‘““The rebels have an awful advantage,’ said Commander 
p? %@& & & & “they are twenty to one.’’ 

‘ Yes.”’ replied Captain F * * % © & but you know, the race 
is not always to the strong.”’ 

‘* No,” said Commander P * # * © % quickly, correcting this 
misquotation with his usual admirable readiness ; ‘‘ no, nor the 
Battle to the Fleet, it seems ; ch, Captain ?’’ 

—— pean 
LATEST FROM THE WIND-MILL. 

The long-expected flip-flap of the venerable turn-coat of the 
Herald has come at last. On the 15th of April a small dose of popu- 
lar demonstration and a few hints from the indignant multitude 
compelled the Scotch gentleman to very unwillingly hang out an 
American flag in sign of capitulation and defeat. Next morning 
came, of course, the editorials praising the present Administration, 
with the natseous and ancient twaddle of what ‘ we predicted,” 
and what ‘‘ we’’ advised Mr. BucHanan, with assertions that the 
latter should have done five months ago what Mr. Linconn is doing 
now. Mum—hum—tootle too. The old barrel-organ playing the old 
Rogue’s March. As We predicted it would ! 

However, now that Bennerr has been well kickel into the 
traces, let him see that he makes himself useful. We are not 
aware at present of any dirty work to be done in the Old Union 
cause, but the instinct of the Herald will be sure to nose such out 
if it exist, in addition to which use the public may expect as of 
old any amount of double lead, highly sensational ingenuity. 
Tra la lal lara la!) ‘Tremendous Excitement!! Great Im- 
broglio!! Old Abe Triumphant!!!’ Won't the display type of 
the Herald have to suffer during the coming war? Only let our 
precious cotemporary draw it mild at first and not be too fulsome 
in slabbering ‘‘OLp Ase” and the North with praise. Its abuse of 
them is as yet too fresh in the minds and memories of the people. 

cali eae 
By-and-By. 
Tbe Mobile Register suggests that if Lincorn wished to show his pluck, he 
should have arrested the Southern commissioners while they were in Wash- 
ington. 


Don’t be in a hurry, Master Forsyru. The President will Arrest 
the whole lot of you in your treasonable courses ere he have done. 
Non dum—which means that he’s not so Dumb as you deem. 
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BALTIMORE. 


AVEN’T we heard 
almost enough 
about the “loyalty” 
of Baltimore ? 

If its loyalty con- 
sists in showering 
cobble stones and 
iron missiles upon 
inoffensive soldiers, 
passing through its 
streets with a white 
flag fluttering 
serenely over them, 
on their way to de- 
fend tbe National 
Capitol from the 
threatened invasion 
of as precious a band 
of robbers as ever 
swung at Tyburn 
Tree—if this be Bal- 
timore’s leyalty. 
then we have had 
quite enough of it. 

Even those festive aboriginal persons, the Comanches of Arizona, 
who are extravagantly fond of burying their tomahawks in the 
sang of white people, have been known to respect the White 

ag. 

If Baltimore is insane enough to spurn our White Flag we may 
be rash enough to disregard her White Feather, which symbol 
of excessive fatigue she must sooner or later exhibit—possibly 
sooner. 

Baltimore has been unpleasantly “ lively’’ on several previous 
occasions. [t has ever abounded in people of an uproarious and 
smashing turn of mind. The Bully Boy with a Glass Eye lives in 
Baltimore. 

In 1857 Mr. J. Bucuanay, the well known friend of virtue and 
rye whiskey, narrowly escaped having his venerable bead caved in 
by the roughs of Baltimore, while going through that city on his 
way to assume the duties of the Presidency at Washington—which 
was particularly uncourteous, as he had done nothing then to 
deserve it. 

A short time since our friend Ape was compelled to rush through 
Baltimore disguised as an elongated Highlander. If he hadn’t 
adopted this adroit piece of dramatic strategy (which we believe 
was suggested by the beloved though absent ‘‘ Jupp”) we are 
pretty sure he would have been stoned in the streets of Baltimore. 
We didn’t believe it then. We laughed at Ape. We constructed 
a joke about his flight ; the joke was first-rate, like all of ours, but 
Ase was right in his head after all. 

And Baltimore talks about its loyalty. 

Its Mayor, who rejoices in the odd but expressive name of 
Brown, says no more United States troops must pass through that 
city. Gov. Hicks says so too, If they do go through, attempts 
will be made to cut them up. 

Still Baltimore is loyal. 

Tie newspapers coolly inform us that “ the centrifugal gun” is 
now in first-rate working order. It is a gun which goes by steam, 
shooting two hundred large balls a minute—which is a cheerfal 
style of Minute Gun, we should say. This gun now commands 
the principal street, and will be instantly set to work the moment 
Northern troops appear, signal bells being rung for citizens to get 
out of the way. We actuality read this kind of stuff in the Balti- 
more papers. 

Still, Baltimore is Joyal. 

Baltimore, don’t make a disagreeable ass of yourself. Yeu have 
nothing in common with the Gulf Pirates. Your interests are all 
in aud with the Union. Why go to the Bad simply to oblige the 
dastards and roughs, who, not content with cursing you so long, 
now want to damn you forevermore ! 

Baltimore, if you murder any more of our Union men there 
will be none but cripples and blindmen left to take care of the 
women and children of New-York. We shall go over and attend to 
your case. 

_ Baltimore, if your boasted loyalty is not a humbug of elephan- 
tine proportions, why dont you g the villains who are moving 
earth and hell to plunge you into the black whirlpool of Disunion ? 








Coming Darkness. 


In their time, the border states have been Great Lights; are we 
to let them all Go Out? 











THE RALLY! 
I. 
Off the bar of Charleston harbor our gallant vessels lay, 
The dark northeaster swept its clouds of rain across the bay, 
Beneath its gloomy veil a thick blue vapor heavenward curled, 
Where the cannon of the batteries their deadly missiles hurled. 


It, 

And still when slacked the driving rain, and the thick smoke 
eddied by, 

You might see the glorious stars and stripes against the murky sky, 

Where, worn with care, and watching through the weary night 
and day, 

Brave AnpERson, in Sumter, held ten thousand foes at bay. 


Il. 
Full thirty hours he held it against the traitor power, 
And but sixty men to back him in that stormy opening hour, 
There was Moultrie, iron Cummings, and seven batteries more, 
The quick, fierce flashes lit the long low reach of sandy shore. 


Iv. 
Full thirty hours he fought them in sunshine and in cloud, 

Then first, before a traitor's flag, our country’s banner bowed, 

And Treason’s Rubicon was passed, the Traitor's challenge given, 
So manlike take the proffered gage, and rest your cause with heaven ! 


v. 
Hark! those guns have found an echo on mountain and in glen, 
From farthest East to West, and in the hearts of valiant men, 
And our Union's flag shall fly again where now it droops in shame, 
And « nandred thousand heroes rally round her honored name. 


VI. 
There’s a sound of coming footsteps, a trumpet’s signal call, 
Above the breaking of the seas along Maine’s granite wall, 
Wafted with murmur of the pines from far New-Hampsbire hills, 
And mingling with the music of the clear Green Mountain rills. 


Vil. 
From the valleys of Connecticut the martial call ls borne, 
And the hiils of Massachusetts have passed the signal on, 
O’er the iron Adirendacks it echoes low and deep, 

From Manhattan's sunny bay to where Ontario’s waters sleep. 


Vil. 
From the Alleghany ridges borne northward by the breeze 

That along fair Juniata wakes to life the sleeping trees, 

And where the broad Atlantic breaks in showers of glancing spray, 
Brave hearts are answering to the call on Nar:agansett Bay. 


Ix. 
O’er the cornfields of Ohio in the new Spring’s genial glow, 

In the wash of Erie’s waves, in the rivers stately flow, 

From Wisconsin’s sunny openings, from Indiana's fields, 

Sounds the clashing of the weapons which many a warrior wields. 


x. 
From East to West the land is up to guard her ancient name, 

And the Altar of the Commonwealth from foul disgrace and shame, 
From the mountain and the valley they come with steady tread 
To a victor’s garland living or a nation’s reverence dead. 


xt 


They are coming, they are coming, for the memories of the Past! 
For our Flag, against a traitor hand, to strike one blow at last, 
For the love of their high duty, they are going to the fight, 

God have them tn His keeping, and.God defend the Right ! 


— 


It’s All The Same. 


A writer in Once a Week speaks of “Colonel Anpgrsow of Port 
Sumter.” Might we inquire about the health of Lieuterant 
Weuiseton, who bombarded Warterloo? 

diawinxestiasheshimemabadiete 
The Pink of Valor. 

We hear that the Artists’ Brigade are procuring their badges. 
Some are getting the Red White and Blue; some are getting 
Madder ! 




















2 ARTA RAR Sn mar cago 
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AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 


From Ovrn Own CoRRESPONDENT. 
Suampt, April 6th. 


Dear Vanity :—At length it has come... . 

I have been defeated. . . 

Yes, defeated. .. 

Upon my honor! . . 

The goddess of Liberty weeps. - . 

Italia mourns. . . 

Pius IX. exults. . . 

GARIBALDI 8 ears. . . 

.. . And Victor Emmanvet takes his tod moodily, but says 
nothing. 

After the terrible battle recorded in my last letter, wherein I 
gained possession of the Pope’s palace and conquered the Eternal 
City, l ordered a general parade and celebration on the part of my 
army. 

Crowds went about the streets, compelling the newspaper offices 
to hang out the flag of Liberated Italy. Everybody wore roxcttes 
and badges, proclaiming his or her allegiance to me and to Victor 
Emmanvet. It wasa spectacle at once amusing and instructive. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, my forces were in order for a 
dress parade and review. They set forth, colors beating and drums 
flying, to march through the city in triumph. 

But, amid all the glare and glitter of steel and brass . . . there 
is plenty of both in my army . . . amid all the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war, amid the shouts for “ Liberty to Italy,” 
and “McArong forever '’’ that arose on every side, I saw the dark 
cloud of the coming storm, and heard the sullen thunders mutter- 
ing on the fitful breeze. 

I knew there would be a muss. 

‘Load with ball cartridges,” I whispered to my men. Then I 
redoubled the police-forcve, and said, with Hans Curistian ANper- 
sen, of Fort Sumter: “ The di» is cast: Ihave daredit! Put 
none but Americans on guard to-night.’’ 

Ah, what a brilliant spirit is mine! Alas, that modesty .. . 
my only fault . . . should be ever ‘-hiding my light undera bushel’”’ 
(I quote from Tuompson, of Portsmouth, N. H.,) and rendering me 
the wee little azure-eyed violet of the valley, when [should be 
the gorgeous and glowing tiger-lily of the Alps! 

God defend the Right! .. 

And the Writer. 

As I was saying I smelt gunpowder in the air, and knew right 
off that there was going to bea dickens of arow. But, O, dear 
Vanity, I didn’t think that they could catch this weazel asleep. 
Not any. But, O, dear Vanrry, they did. 

My valiant Zouaves . . . the bone and sinew of my army... 
were engaged . . . dining out, in fact... or the issue had been dif- 
ferent... 

. . . Perhaps. 

Knots of sullen-looking men, short of stature, red of shirt, 
bull-necked, Leetle-browed, short-haired, ugly-mugged, were col- 
lected around the engive houses and bar-rooms. Bodies of villain- 
ous boys ; blear-eyed, shambling, knock-kneed, stumpy-fingered, 
crop-eared, hang-dog fellows, with very tight trousers and very 
large caps, paraded back and forth before the lines, conversing in 
low tones. Some influential citizens, hitherto considered respecta- 
ble, also evinced a dangerous demeanor. 

At half-past three, the troops got under way. As they passed 
up the main street, a sudden volley of paving stones saluted them 
from the truck-house, followed by a shower of bricks from an un- 
finished building. 

Many more were knocked down and badly wounded, but the 
tanks were unbroken. Fhe assault continued. It was exactly like 
Baltimore on election-day, and therefoze a sight unworthy of a city 
of decent cannibals. 

I ordered my men to fire upon the crowd. Half-a-dozen of the 
rioters went down, and I nearly choked myself, laughing. 

They returned the fire, with revolvers, muskets, rifles, and a 
perfect hurricane of brickbats. Our ranks are broken, and we 
dashed off at quickstep, loading and firing as we went : 

I met my lieutenant of light quadroons, galloping furiously 
along, on foot. 

‘* What manner of men are these?” I asked him. 

“They are an inferior sort of assassin, Excellenza,” said he ; 
« we call them ‘ Plugguggli.’”’ 

Thanking him politely for his information, I raised my revolver, 
and getting three of the scoundrels in range, shut them all with 
one bullet. At the same moment, an enormous cornice stone 
tarown from a church-steeple, struck me fairly on top of the head, 
aud crushed me to the ground ! 





As this stone weighed over three tons, I could not throw it off, 
so I was compelled to lie there during the rest of the combat. 

The loss of their gallant commander ihfuriated my army, and 
they cut their way through the city to a railroad dépét, where all 
took the cars for agricultural districts. 

I alone remained. 

o o a 9 o ° o ° o 2 ° 

Four days afterward, the place being still in the hands of the 
vile mob, some workmen were engaged in constructing barricades 
in the main street. They came to an immense block of stone 
which they thought serviceable, and turned it over. 

Underneath lay a human pancake, not more than two inches 
thick, and adhering closely to the pavement by atmospheric 
pressure. 

It was me. 

I never felt so flat in my life! 

They took me up on ashovel, and carried me by my direction 
to a friend’s house. This gentlemen is attached to th e Roman 
Museum. He remembered among other curiosities there preserved, 
a small rack, formerly used by the Inquisition, and hastened to 
have it brought to my bedchamber. 

By the aid of hot baths and gradual stretchings on this rack, I 
soon regained my customary proportions, and am now about as 
fine-looking a man as can be found ... perhaps the finest-looking 
man... in the world. j 

But the mob recognized me at once. If I had remained in my 
flattened state, my friend could easily have carried me out of town 
unknown to the rebels. I might have been passed off as a patent 
door-mat, or an india-rubber car spring, and when once in Caprera, 
restored to my usual perfection in safety. 

As it was I came near losing my life. My protector was forced 
to dress oue of his servants in my uniform, and deliver him up to 
the fury of the mob. I pitied the poor fellow, but then, could he 
have died in a better cause ? 

I then had my head shaved, blacked myself all over, and was 
exhibited in the Museum as a ‘‘ What-Is-It?’’ until a good oppor- 
tunity of escape offered. 

It was midnight. The heavens were hung with black. The 
screeching owl’s plaintive monotone was heard in the land. The 
=. rumbled on the horizon, and the freshening wind of 
night foretold a storm. Just as the iron tongue of night had 
woke the sonorous vibrations of the final stroke of twelve, a facti- 
tious ‘‘ What-is-It?’’ might have been seen issning from the back 
door of the Roman Museum, with # carpet-bag and an umbrella... 

That was me. 

Alone and on foot, with no provisions save some red herrings 
and an onign ; with no arms save my trusty umbrella, but with a 
stuut and noble heart I set out for the coast, resolved to leave this 
land of ingrates to its own swift destruction. 

After a walk of over four thousand miles, I arrived at this little 
marshy village on the seabord. Fortunately there is a theatre 
here, in full blast. An opera-company were singing to crowded 
houses when | arrived, and you may judge of my surprise when I 
found that the prima donna was no other than my little Branca, 
the blonde girl of the mountain ! 

I immediately joined the troupe as tenor, and have accumulated 
sufticient money to purchase a yacht, in which Branca and myself 
will shortly embark. We shall proceed first to Sardinia fora 
cargo of sardines. Thence, I know not where. If my own coun- 
try needs me, I may finda sphere for my genius with you, and 
show that I can, if required, be a second Wasurnaton, though the 
first McABone. 





A New Call. 

X. is of opinion that a call should be made for a regiment of 
Cooks, to perform culinary service for our gallant volunteers ; for, 
he says, it is well known that when the soldiers undertake such 
matters they invariable make a Mess of it ! 





Signal Bravery. 


The Artists of the Studio Building in Tenth street, are forming a 
military organization. In case of a Brush with the enemy, we 
may be sure that they will stick to their Colors ! 


The Mobocracy. 
Baltimore has upheld her villainous reputation as the City of 
Mobs. What can we expect of Plug Uglies except a Plug Muss? 
aor ae rare) ee 
The Zouave Firemen. 


‘* An Army with Spanners.”” 
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HURRAH FOR BUTLER! 


There are renegades and then again there 
are respectable and honorable rvpenitents— 
and of this latter B. F. Burzer is at last, 
un'ike Woop and Bennett, one of the right 
men in the right place. It is said of this 
brave BuTLER, now in command of the Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, that when he landed, 
some of the authorities of Annapolis pro- 
tested against the passaze af Mas:achusetts 
troops over Maryland soil, to which he re- 
plied : 

‘Sir, we came here not as eitizen of Massachu- 
setts, but as citizens of and soldiers of the United 
States, with no intention to invade any State, but to 
protect the capitol of our common country from in- 
vasion. We shall give no cause of offence; but 
there irust be no fugitve shots or stray bricks on 
the way.’’ 


That’s the talk. We like such Butlers— 
they are the kind who on the field of battle 
will be ceitain to freely Tap the Claret of 
the Foe. 





Much as Usual. 


It was believed by some that the “Con- 
federacy’? loan would not be tiken, but 
report Siys it has been. Did anybody ever 
know anything in the money way that the 
rebels wouldn’t Take ? 


——$———___ 3 ———_____. 


Appropriate. 
This time of war is just the one for raw 
recruits to go to warin. All Green Things 
begin to Shoot in Spring! 





The Stickixg-Point. 
The point of the Bayonet. 








A MOVE IN THE 


Lady.—Cuaries Freperick, I wave novenr you A New LIVERY THAT WILL BETTER 
BECOME YOUR MANLY FORM. 
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RIGHT DIRECTION. 


TAKE IT AND SEE THAT YOU DO HONOR TO THE CLOTH. 








THE WOMEN OF OUR UNION. ° 

God bless the women of the Union ! 

Wherever Vanity Farr has been, wherever it goes, it secs the 
ladies toiling night and day in the Good Cause. In Philadelphia 
they are as busy as bets, cutting and stitching on the ten thousand 
Government unifurms ; in New-York lint-scraping and bandage 
rolling have taken the place of crochet-work ; in good old Boston 
the grandmothers of ’76 live again in the untiring industry of the 
girls. In every parlor +it the dear souls, wearing their tri-colored 
badges—kceping time with scissors, needles, and sewing machines 
to the music of the Union 

Don't tell ns that the world goes backward in Heroism. For it 
don’t. Haven't we within a day heard mothers bid their sons go 
to death if it must be, but not to disgrace? Haven’t we seen true 
woman hearts put to the sharpest tests aad come out of the trial 
as nobly as ever saint or heroine of history? Haven’t we learned 
that the American girl is a glorious creature, full of spirit as of 
tenderness, well fitted to be a brave man’s wife—or to cherish hon- 
orably his memory in death? 

How it fades away now like an empty dream, all that was ever 
written or said of old, of Woman's frivolity. fashions and fickle- 
ness! Where be your gibes now, gentlemen, you who were wont 
to chatter of the Sex, women this, and woman that. Forgotten 
all—all lost in true-hearted, brave and beautiful deeds. 

There is a wide range of war before us—stirring scenes and tre- 
mendous events. Our life is entering on new phares—we are 'o 
live.in new feelings and those strange or sublime emotlons which 
we have hitherto only known in a reflected form, from history, 
ballad, fiction, or the stage. In this stupendous drama the 
Women of the Union will play no ignoble part. Their hands will 
pack the knapsack, tie on the scarf, their lips will give the parting 
kiss and whisper the parting blessing—their memory will inspire 
many a heroic action and cause many a glorious deed. 

Women of the Union—yours is no ignoble mission, that of 
encouraging, aiding and nursing the defenders of liberty. Remem- 
ber that you have att the opportunity before you of doing that 











which will make all who come after you proud of your name, and 
of conferring family honor Keep no brave heart back, but do your- 
selves houor by urging all you can onward in the career of glory ! 


or 
The Magazines. 


The last number of Harper's (Ferry) Magazine is to be credited 
with several spicy articles, Among these we may mention Lieut 
Jones, who blew it up in the teeth of the advancing rebels 

It is said that the Allantic, for the next month or two, is to be 
encumbered with a series of heavy articles, in the shape of Lelters 
ef Marque, from the pen of Jerrerson Davis. They will be very 
likely to Go Down, although arrangements for cutting them up 
have been made with a gentleman accustomed to Reviews. These 
Letters of Marque are also likely to be pitched into extensively by 
that able-bodied class of readers whose taste for fiction is embodied 
ia the well-known saying “Tell that to the Marines.”’ 

We understand that the Ladies’ Magazine has on hand a great 
number of articles of a war-like character. “Lint’’ is the title 
of one of these: ‘‘ Bandages” of another There is also to bea 
series entitled “ Preserves and Pickles.’ These latter addressed to 
“the loved Ones away,” will doubtless be devoured with great 
avidity. 





“Tis not Alone my Inky Cloak.”’ 


The ever gentle Avaustvs, journeying through the Republic of 
Vermont by stage some years since, fuuod himself face to face 
with an indescribably charming lady, arrayed in deep black. 

‘You have lost a relation, I fear?” said the sympathetic Av- 
GusTUS. 

“No blood relation,” said the lady in black—speaking cheer- 
fully even as she wept—“ he was my husband. That's all.’’ 

Avaustus mingled his tears with her’n, and everything came out 
all right. 
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THE THROWS OF WAR. 


H AT word— 
Throws—is impro- 
perly spelt ‘Throes’ 
by the representa- 
tives of the squea- 
mish press. Spell 
it as we do, va- 
liant though gen- 
tle reader, and lis- 
ten, pray, as we 
touch upon a few 
Throws that may 
be good to remem- 
ber in these times 
when everybody's 
back is up, and 
nobody backs 
down. 

In the first place, 
should your mind 
indulge itself with 
any scruples about 
—S=_ rushing into a civil 
war, Throw them away from you; for, if there’s anything Civil 
between us and the Cotton Rebels, we don’t exactly see it. 

If you are an employer, and your strapping young foreman 
comes to you and says he is a Zoo-z00, and must go off, to-morrow, 
to fight for the old Star-spangled, by the side of his fellow Z-z's, 
don’t you Throw him over. Pay him his wages; Throw in as 
many dollars extra, for outfit, as you ean afford, and hire an older 
and less athletic man to take his place during his absence. 

If two of you young fellows with muscles and things agree to 
decide by the dice which of you will buckle up the straps and go 
down to the battle, mind you Throw sixes every time. Then you 
can both go, and settle the Throws afterwards. 

If StopKins comes and tells you that if a sympathiser with the 
Cotton Rebels hits you aclip on the right ear, you are to stick 
your hands well down into your trowsers pockets and aecommodate 
him with a loan of your left ear for a duplication of the process, 
Throw cold water on SLopKins. 

If SurrKins comes and says you must be a fool for taking any 
side now, and had better wait, like him, to see which side of the 
bread is likely to be buttered the thickest, Throw dirty water on 
SLIPKINS. 

If Stumpxrss comes and hints that he has a letter from Mont- 
gomery, by which he understands that he, and you too, can 
have a commission in the Rebel Army, Throw hot water on 
SLUMPKINS. 

If you aré a nice young girl—O! what lots of you there are 
around, to be sure !—Throw your arms around your lover, and kiss 
him, ere he hurries away tothe war. Voila un petit canard ! there’s 
a little duck ! 

If you are DopwortH, Throw your ‘‘ minstrel boys’’ into the 
‘‘imminent and deadly breach” between Right and Wrong ; let 
them have their.‘‘ wild harps slung behind them,” their drums 
before them, several revolvers and other musical instruments all 
round them, and then Throw up your baton and “let the kettle 
to the trumpet speak.”’ 

If any disaffected Dog sets upa howl, in your hearing, at the 
Old flag “ Throw physic to him,’’ in the shape of a blue pill from 
your seven-shooter. , ‘ 

If you are a clergyman, Throw as much powder in with your 
heavy lead as is consistent with your ideas on the subject of mus- 
cle in connection with Christianity. 

If you area patriot, Throw off such linen garments as you can 
spare, and send them to the Society for supplying the soldiery with 
lints and bandages, at the depot, No. 744 Broadway. 

If you keep a horse, Throw your left leg over him, a knapsack 
upon your back, a kiss to your sweetheart, a glance at the cheer- 
ful fighting sentiments inculcated by Vanity Farr, and then put 
the spurs in, and don’t Throw a look behind until you have done 
as a dragoon many brave deeds upon the battle field. 

If a man drinks to the Confederate flag in your presence,empty 
your tumbler, religiously, to the Stars and Stripes, and then Throw 
it, earnestly, at his head. 

If you are called upon to make any remarks about the 
Southern press, and particularly about the Charleston Courier, 
Throw as much contempt into the expression of your features as 
possible. 

Finally, whatever you do, O! boys of the right sort, whoever 
and wherever you are, keep your heads cool, your hearts firm, and 
your hands free, in this great Crisis, and don’t Throw up your 
little fingers oftener than is good for your health. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
BY OUR BROOKLINENITE. 


Who is H. Warp? Really, my dear friend, you are a little be- 
hind. Why, H. Warp is one of Brooklyn’s exceeding great big 
things, Indeed he is. He bas a church and a half Over There, and 
all the Great and Good go therein to learn about the weakedness of 
the Politicians, and the little Narrow Gate. And that’s not all 
neither. H. Warp has a newspaper, a newspaper whose circula- 
tion is One Hundred Thousand copies weekly, and he is the Co- 
lumbiad who is to, and does now, and has for an inconvenient 
length of time, bombarded the Fort Sumter of Sin and Slavery. 
Oh yes. And that isn't all neither. For he has a ferm where he 
cultivates Pigs by scores, and raises Flowers in fields that are mown 
down by scythes, and other agricultural implements of Husbandri- 
cal skill—though whether they, the Flowers, not the Fields, are at 
once cast into the Oven or no, I cannot say, not knowing the coun- 
try. And he has also “ Kine’ and live Muttons, and a Donkey, 
which he rides, but he dces not drink. 

Then, too, H. Warp is a great and consecutive traveller. He 
travels two-thirds of the diurnal spaces, and talks the rest of the 
time. And that aint all neither. Certainly, yes, sir, and he lec 
tures on various topics, to suit his audiences. To the Eastern peo- 
ple, he talks of cod-fish and factory girls, deprecating the interfer- 
ence of our Mother England in the fisheries, and scolding vigorously 
those Bosses who cruelly grind the poor and pay them only most 
miserable wages. Yes. And when he gets to New York he pitches 
into rascals who Wood control the city finances for their own bene- 
fit ; and denounces those old sly boots who are hypocrits, and who, 
while making believe to be good, have not Beennett. Oh yes, H. 
Warp’s no fool. So when he gets out West he lets out all his wit 
and humor, for he loveth the Western people, and hs telleth them 
stories, and leaveth his Notes, and extemporaneously discourseth 
with the audience which has gathered to listen to his words of 
coal-burnivug eloquence, whereupon the audience cheer, and H. 
Warp laughs! then they shout loud applause, and finally draw 
him in a carriage to the Domicile wherein he tarrieth, and there he 
maketh a candescent speech, and they all laugh and cry together, 
and H. Warp, being refreshed, turns around, comes to Brooklyn, 
and preaches next Sunday on the War—go it ! 

Oh ! yes, indeed—H. Warp we love thee—we greet thee with a 
holy kiss, and we appreciate thee thoroughly. Selah ! 





HO, MEN OF THE NORTH! 


Ho, aon of the North, you have borne full long the insult and 
the jeer : 

Up, in your rhajesty and might, hurl back the taunt of fear : 

No compromise with Traitors now but the point of tke bayonet : 

No cry but God sustain the right till Slavery’s sun is set. 


At the blast of our leader’s bugle horn a million men are up, 
And the Southern Gascons yet shall drink full deep of the bloody 


cup ; 

For = loyal hearts of the mighty North, the East and the prairie 
est. 

Are swooping to their quarry like the Eagles from their nest. 


They said that our blood runs water—they will find Niagara’s flood, 
That never yet has been stemmed by man, much easier withstood : 
That we’re wedded to love of trade and worship alone the mighty 


gold: 
They will find our manhood something that cannot be bought or 
sold 


And the flag which o’er our free heads floats, the same which our 
fathers bore, 

Shall never trail ‘neath an enemy’s foot though doubly dyed in 
gore ; ; 

But a beacon of Hope it will proudly wave amid their trembling 
slaves 

For we'll bear it there in triumphant march, or fill unhonored 
graves. 


About the Size of It. . 


President Lincoty has been aecused of indecision—of saying a 
a thing one day, and withdrawing it the next. We shall see a new 
and startling proof of this, soon. “ Fort Sumter” is his word 
now, and we have every reason to believe that he will very speedily 
Take It Back ! 








—— 


The best Oil to allay the Waves of Rebellion. 
Fusil Oil. 
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the molten 
lava pours 
down in one 
tremendous 
current. Woe 
to those who broke the barrier—and Vie Victis! Woe to the con- 
uered ! 
° All winter long there came up from the South the clink of arms 
—‘TOLEN arms, mind you—making ready to subdue us. With the 
sound came jeers at Yankee cowardice, Yankee villainy, Yankee 
fanaticism. And by that same word, they shall find that there is 
a Northern fanaticism which once aroused fears no death, and 
crushes all before it! It wakens slowly—it moves little by little, 
but it pozs move—and when once aroused— Ve Victis ! 
“The Southron’s wrath is like straw on fire, 
But like red-hot iron is the Northman’s ire.’’ 

The strife presents the world-old aspect of Northern blood 
opposed to the fury as the Meridional. It will be with the old 
result. So long as the Greek preserved the Northern Slavic blood, 
he conquered the Persian—so long as Roman had not exhausted 
the old Rhetian fountain drawn from Transalpine sources, he 
overcame the world. Slow to move, but tremendous when moved 
—Ve Victis ! 

The Southern man is quick to murder. So is the Italian peasant 
or the Spaniard. They set but little value on human life. The 
Englishman values it highly, and winces before daggers. But who 
conquers in battle? Speak out. Whoisthe brave man? Who 
sweeps down Southern bravo, and braggadocio, and knife, and 
stiletto, and rattlesnake hiss, and reptile wrath, like chaff before 
him in the broad field of battle? Who but the Northman— 
hurrah! Now he is on in his wrath—earnest and terrible in his 
Faith of Free Labor and of Humanity. ‘ He is on, he is on, and 
with him the Faithful to battle are gone.”’ 

Ve victis ! 

Who dreaded murder, or prized human life more highly than 
the Puritan sires of the New England regiments now marching 
South? Who cried out so sorely as Master Prynne and many 
more like him at the ‘‘ bloudy, murthering, divilish Cavaliers.’’ 
But who when blood was up killed every living soul at the siege of 
Drogheda—who smote in the name of the Lord and slew al’? Men 
of Baltimore—if you rise against us and check Gop’s cause of 
Liberty with your murdering insolence, you shail learn what is to 
be between the hammer and the anvil. 

Ve victis ! 

Strike now. Remember that we are at war, not at election 
fights or in newspaper squabbles. Virginians are grasping, steal- 
ing, lynching—doing all they can to spoil us—the Southern Con- 
federacy strikes one bold blow after another, while our leaders, 
unable to comprehend the fracas, keep bowing and smiling and 
polite letter-writing and neglecting opportunities—bah ! up and 
at’em. At the enemy wherever we find him! Pennsylvania— 
send down your brave boys on gallant raids and take back what 
is stolen—or its price. Sweep over Maryland like a fire-storm !— 
there must be no bariier between the North and its Capital—and 
above all, no elegant etiquette with rebels and murderers. Scout 
and harry, run and ride— Ve Victis. 

The treason and treachery of the Secessionists of Maryland and 





Virginia will for ages be sang im song and told in tale as baser 
than that of the snake-like sepoy. The Cotton States indeed 
thieved before they ran away—but the Tobacco neighbors gave us 
a false show of Union and a lying protestation of friendship—false 
and fair, they have forfeited the last claim to manhood and hon- 
or, they have dropped the last rag of that tattered robe of chiv- 
alry which has so long been defiled by assassination, meanness, 
vanity and decay, and stand before the world disgraced by plain, 
simple villainy. But the North knows them now—Ve Victlis / 

There are Nineteen Millions of us rapidly becoming as one man 
in feeling, and that feeilng is kindled to fury. We have wealth, 
we have the Wide West full of food, we have the inexhaustible 
resources of practised labor and science,and we have the ver- 
dict of the whole world that we are Right. Ring the storm-bell, 
sound the war-notes, up and arm, sweep over land and sea for 
the greatest—it may be the last and greatest—battle of history is 
at hand, so cast away your lives as nothing when weighed against 
holy truth. Va Vics! 


_— 
—_— 


WE DON’T EKENOW ABOUT THAT. 


While Jerr. Davis threatens to burn the Capitol, and while the 
whole South boils and rages with threats of conquering Philadel- 
phia, and laying New-York in ashes, the President assures deputa- 
tions of the rebels, including the five ‘‘ pious” young humbugs 
who had the impudence to represent Plug Ugly-ism and Blood 
Tub-ism the other day, that he intends nothing but to defend 
Washington ! 

AsraHamM—We Don’t Know About That. The millions of the 
North are aroused, crying Vengeance and War—thinking steel, 
and dreaming gunpowder, You might as well try to stop the 
thunderbolt in its career as check them now. The javelin has 
been cast over the border, and the ‘word 1s Death! Yet you and 
Uncle Sewarp continue to talk sweetly, and “ arrange,’’ and pacify 
as though you believed it possible to tie up this shattered Union 
with Red Tape! 

We Don't K ow About That—and what’s more we don’t want 
to. Hurry up brave ApranAmM—and either guide the flood or be 
overwhelmed by it. One or the other. 

This is a republic, mind you, which does an immense amount of 
thinking for itself and shapes its own action, speedily casting aside 
all incumbrances. In short it has made up its mind to do a great 
deal besides defend Washington: It is going to make of all 
Maryland a safe and subdued field of transit—or a desert. It is 
going to essentially chastise Virginian treachery and snake-like 
falsehood, and exact from that falsest of foes full value for ev: ry 
penny stolen, forevery blow struck. It is going to cripple Con- 
federate State commerce, crush down all Confederaté State con- 
spiracy, to injure us, and in short do all that can be done with war 
and weapon, to re-establish the full territorial power of this Union. 
It is not to be satisfied with half-measures or a half victory. The 
cup of its wrath is poured full and brimming over—it has received 
the last insults and turns like a mad tiger on the hounds. As for 
holding it in ! ! 

We Don’r Know About That. 





GET OUT. 


This thrifty municipality is adorned with a very queer paper called 
the Daily News, s0 named, we believe, because it never publishes 
any news, nor anything else but Buncombe and Bosh. It played 
into the hands of the Seceders as long as it dared to, and now 
it is amusing itself and disgusting its few dozen readers by crying 
‘* peace!” It also says, among other stupid things, that the war 
is an exclusively ‘‘ Black Republican” affair, and that Democrats 
are compelled to go in the ranks while Republicans carry swords 
and wear epaulets. How about Ben Burier, commander-in-chief 
of the Massachusetts forces? How about the entire democracy of 
the North? Nobody but a noodle or something much worse talks 
about political parties now. They are gone up higher than a ki‘e, 
and that is one good thing. There are only two parties now— 
Union men and Traitors. Anda man in a crisis like this who re- 
gards a Busted Party of more consequence than his Country would 
cheerfully appropriate the coin from the eyes of his deceased 
maternal grandparent or run down little school children and rob 
them of their dinner pails. 





Advice Gratis. 


The Rebels, we understand, are taking measures for the capture 
of Washington. We advise them in such case to Take very close 
Measures indeed, for they may depend that the moment they 
make the attempt in question they will be whipped just Within an 
Inch of their lives, 
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THE WHEREABOUTS OF GEN. BEAUREGARD. 
By Te.ecrarw to Vaniry FAIR—AFTER MANNER OF DAILY PAPERS. 


Haver De Grace, April 26. 
Gen. Beaurecarp was ip Richmond at 23 minutes past 6 o’clock 
yes erday, and will attack Wasbington at once. 


Pariapetputa, April 26. 


We learn on nudonbted authority that Gen. BeavréGcarp was in 
Alexaudria at 2£ past 6 yesterday, recoun Jitering 


Gen. BEAUREGARD REKCONNOITRES WASHINGTON. 


Batrmors, April 26. 
Gen. BeaurecanD was in Norfolk at 25 minutes past 6 yesterday, 
and took a gin cocktail with several of the First Families. 


Havre be Grace, April 26. 

I learn from a gentleman just from Mobile, that Gen. Beaure- 
GARD is on his way North, with 150,000 troops. Gen. BeauREGARD 
is six feet high, but will not join Biower’s “ Household Guards.’’ 
D. clines advertising the Household Journal. 


He returns To CHARLESTON. 





AnnaPouis. April 26. 
Gen. Beavrecarp was discovered in the White House rear-yard 
last night at 26 minutos past 6, armed with thiee large howitzers 
and a portable sledstake. He went away after reconnoitering 
pretty numerously. 


He Turxs uP in Ricnonp. 


Puitapetpuia, April 25. 

I learn on excellent authority that Gen. BeauReGaRpD was in 
Charleston at 22 minutes past 6 yesterday, and had no intention 
of leaving. He was repairing Fort Sumter. 

The people of Bangor, Maine, and of Cape Cod, Mass., report 
that Gen Beaurecarp has lately been seen prowling around those 
places. 

I learn that Gen. Beavrecarp is within five miles of Washing- 
ton. 
The report in some of your cotemporaries that Gen. BeauRFGARD 
is within five miles of Washington is utterly wsthout foundation. 
Sensation dispatches in times like these cannot be too strongly 
deprecated. The public will invariably find my dispatchess reliable, 
and can always find out all about Gen. BeaurecaRp by buying 
Vanity Fair. Price 6 cents. 


He srs DOWN BEFORE Fort PicKEns. 
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Old Abe.—“ ANT THERE A NICE CROP? THERE’s THE HARDY BunKER HL FLOWER, THE SEVENTH REGIMENT 
Prk, THz Frresoy Turip—THat TRICOLORED FLOWER GROWS NEAR INDEPENDENCE Haiti—tTHE WESTERN 
Biossoms AND Prarrrz FLOWERS WILL SOON BEGIN TO sH00T.” 


Columbia.—“* WHat CHARMING PLANT IS THIS ?” 
Old Abe.—* Tuat If RARE IN THIS COUNTEY—IT WILL BLOOM SHORTLY AND BEAR THE JEFFERSONIA Davisiana.” 
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NATURAL HISTORY.—‘ THE ROCKS.” 


“Rocks” are the landmarks of society. We steer by them, and 
to use a significant phrase, one cannot travel without them. Let 
us state their physical peculiarities before we describe their uses. 
As for color, they are mostly of three—white, copper color, and a 
Guinea yellow. The latter are the most interesting, the white 
next, the copper-colored last. They are all possessed of a singular 
attraction—I do not allude to the attraction of gravitation. 

They are commonly laid in concentric or circular bils, often in 
“streaks.’’ Specimens of the yellow rocks are rarest and most 
precious. Eagles repose upon them and stars cluster around them. 
Indeed, the goddess of Liberty may sit upon a high hill, but she is 
oftener seen upon these rocks than anywhere else. 

Rocks of nickel have been lately discovered in the United States. 
They are classed with the copper-color in value, both being of less 
account than the pure white or yellow. 

Rocks are of divers shapes. The most common form is termed 
a ‘pile.’ These ‘piles’? are plentiful in the neighborhood of 
California, where they were first discovered some fourteen years ago. 
A multitude of explorers, desiring specimens for their home cabi- 
nets, have been digging them there ever since. Rocks frequently 
assume the forms of houses and castles, and even resemble money- 
bags at times. They are good for building purposes ; in fact, you 
can build hopes and airy super-structures very safely upon them— 
in fancy, of course. They are not the less material, however, to 
teal tenements. rye ‘ 

They are found invariably in the vicinity of Banks (not alluding 
to mud banks), where deposits of them are made in the most 
usual form. 

Rocks form always the basis of fine mansions, and conversely 
are seldom found in any great quantities in the neighborhood of 
cottages. The Capitol at Washington is an immense example of 
what uses they can be put to. The Rocks of the Sub-Treasury vault 
furnished nearly all the material for that stupendous work. 

Rocks very often disappear in a rapid and unaccountable manner. 
They are very dry at low tide, and very slippery things ata flood. 
They are easily Dissipated, and melt Under a Cloud like snow un- 
der the sun. 

The impressions made upon the faces of the Rocks form an 
interesting study. We can there trace the ages of the world— 
that is, scientific people can—ordinary folks, however, can only 
decipher a great deal of the History of Nature—especially human 
nature. } 

In some parts they are indigenous, and last from generation to 
generation. They belong, in these cases, mostly to aucieut families, 
and are called patrimoneyal Rocks. Sometimes they are discov- 
ered by close attention to business, as in the case of Srswakr, 
whose marble buildings attest his ‘' pile” of them. 

Sometimes they are stumbled upon in a moment of good luck. 
Col. Fremont is perhaps the most striking instance of this class of 
Rock discoverers. He has -‘the Rocks” in an immense degree. 
His collection is a matter of universal envy. 

The Testimony of the Rocks has been lately given to the world 
by Huan Mixxer, but the fact is, their testimony need not be writ- 
ten—it is felt. It was correctly observed by a Cuap in the pulpit, 
that the word in question was intended to illustrate the great 
Hugh Miller-ty of its author. But it is by no means sure that the 
World was ever Toll’d so by the Miter in question. 

It is remembered that in California mining, the Child who gets 
the most Rocks in his Cradle sleeps the least. 





Advice Gratis. 


Our dear old friend, the World, in an article on the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumpter, which—the article, not the bombardment— 
came within one of affecting us to tears. calls the Secessionists this 

ing ! 
aia *‘ Maddened, miserable, misguided men !”” 

This is slightly severe on the Southerners, but when you had 
your alliteration harness on, brother, why didn’t you give it to 
"em good? If now, for instance, you had characterized them not 
only as “maddened, miserable, misguided men,” but also as man- 
gy, malignant, matricidal, manoeuvring, measly, mumbling, 
mangel wurzel maniacs, the invective would have been perfect, 
and the Charlestonians have felt so bad that they wouldn’t know 
what todo. And served ’em right. 


oe Pere ae es hee 
Another Hicks. 


Company D, of Portsmouth, Virginia, is commanded by Capt. 
Hicks, and he would do well to remember the fate of ALBerr. 
We refer to the late Mr. Atserr Hicks, pirate. 








FERNANDO’S PROCLAMAITONS 


Now that the whole country is up and arming, drams beating 
reveillé artillery rattling, and troops marching, Master FERNANDO 
Woop, that precious Apostle, presents us with a honey-water pro- 
clamation, advising pretty peace and Quakerly quietness—limiting 
all Action to a vague and election-hacknied phrase of advice to 
Rally for the Constitution and Union. 

Fernanpo Woop, this is the third separate and distinct time that 
you've aggravated us by proclamation since last Thanksgiv- 
ing. So Yon hope, do you, to slip in among the honest 
men and pick up something in the war! The times are 
coming when all hollow politicians and selfish demagogues 
will be sunk lower into obscurity than the very dust. 
For leok you, Mayor Woop—in a great, earnest, terrible 
war for Humanity and Truth, all tricksters and selfish, immoral 
men are tested by a fire which soon melts them down and 
shows their uselessness, It is not a mob of Five Point drunkards 
who appoint rulers when a pecple rises to assert pure and holy 
truths. Decent men—the best men—riee then, and that which is 
brave and noble assumes the power and influence which thieves, 
bullies, and the dregs of the people exercised before. The storm is 
rising—the thunder roars? Keep quiet—be off! There are ele- 
ments at work now, very different from anything you have been 
used to—and you would do well to dodge them. Secede silently 
into congenial darkness. 

Since writing which we have seen you, after discovering that 
treason Don’t Pay, take the back track, make Union speeches 
against the men whom you led: on aud encouraged in this infa- 
mous rebellion, and publish another proclamation worded bravely 
enough, urging all things to carry on the fight against your late 
friends ! 

Talk of treachery—talk of poor old Turn Coat renegade Bennerr 
—talk of anything or anybody that is false after this. What 
led Jerr. Davis and his lunatics on to their present position 
so much as your assurances that the North would never oppose 
Secession? And what wonder that they believed it, when they 
saw a proclamation from the Mayor of this first Northern city, 
urging Secession, and Union with their S. C. A. ! 

Well—we are glad at any rate that you are drawn into the 
traces, and made to serve con gré mal gré among Honest Men. 
Keep quiet. And make your Daily News as Union as yourself. 
And we'll consent to forget you. But keep quiet. You're played 
out—the times ask for different men of different metal from your- 
self—and you and all hack politicians would do well to remember 
it. So hurrah for the North, and Down with Secession ! ! 


_ $$ —o 


THE GUN MAKING RASCALS. 


Let every man who from this day supplies the Enemy with any 
aid or comfort—be it an ounce of powder, a bullet, or a loaf of 
bread, be something more than Marked. Let him be Stopped— 
stopped in any way you please—by the strong hand of indignant 
Justice. 

This is no time to palter, and quibble, and talk about toleration 
and such stuff. While our brothers, and nearest and dearest are 
being killed by the foe, we cannot pause to argue with those who 
give the foe weapons. Down with them. 


** Allow them not a parting word, 
Short be the shrift and sure the cord.” 


As for those trebly base miscreants, who have grown rich of late 
by supplying the Sinceding Confederacy with arms and munitions, 


their names are set apart for endless infamy. In the glory of our 
country they have lost all part and share. Their children are dis- 
graced—the day has come when it is a shame to know them. 
Their money shall perish with them—their names be Anathema, 
Maranatha! Yes, they have chuckled and grinned hitherto, but 
there is a cloud rising to make their money viler than dirt, and 
themselves a hissing and a by-word, Out on them who 


‘** Living shall forfeit fair renown 
And doubly dying shall go down, 
To the vile earth from which they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung” 
———— OO 


By a Courtier. 


To any of the Justices of the New York Courts, in which causes 
are never reached ;— 


‘* Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Sees at thy hand no noble Action poyg.” 
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OUR ZOUAVES. 





Says Tom, says he, to Dicr, 

As he whittled sharp a stick ; 
‘*T’m quite sure that our Zouaves 
Will not do the thing by halves.’’ 


Says Dick, in quick retort 

To Tom : *‘ Now cut in short, 

"Tis the Zouaves who have the mettle 
By halves the thing to settle - 


For with swords I’ve seen them fence, 
And their skill is so immense, 

That they’]! cut a man in two 

At the very first set-to.’’ 

Then says Tom, again, says he: 

**O! the bold Zouave for me! 

For his sentiments in short ’are 

‘Go it Halves, I give no quarter.’ ” 





MOTTOES AND MAXIMS FOR THE TIMES. 


Now is the time to overhaul our mottoes and maxims, and see 
that they come down to date. Some that have stood for years 
must give way, and there is an urgent call for new ones. 
Some of the States, for instance, have mottoes that are become 
outrageously antiquated within a few days, and others never had 
any, to speak of. There’s Mississippi; ske has no motto at all. 
No motto, in these piping times! She shall have one, instanter. 
Here are several, all good All significant. What do you say to 

0, Fidem, or Rectus in Curia, or Semper Fidelis, or Bonne foi, (we 
recommend that!) or Nihil Debit, or Se tur ad astra? And Texas ; 
it’s time Texas had a motto. T'u quoque Brute ! would not be bad 
for her, all things considered. Virginia says Sic scnper tyrannis, 
but Non sum qualis eram, (‘‘1 am not whatI was,”) would be far 
better. The sweet, lonely, Honest, and Honorable State of Florida 
says, with the piety of other days, ‘In God is our trust.” Let 
her change with Michigan, who modestly remarks: “Si queris 
peninsulam amenam, circumspice!’’ In other and livelier words 
‘Here’s your beautiful peninsula!’’ Says South Carolina: 
Animis opib: sque parati—(‘‘ Ever ready with our lives and prop- 
erty.”) Let her rather shriek, Oderint dum metuant! English— 
“Let ’em hate, provided they fear! That’s good isn't it? 
North Carolina hasn’t a motto to bless herself with We give 
her ‘“‘ Semper Fidelis /’’ with three cheers. The border States may 
wiite ‘* Medio tulissimus ibis,’’ and the Tobacco ones “ Errare hu- 
manum est.’? The new Confederacy can take its choice from these 





very choice ones: Presto maturo, presto marzo’’—‘‘ Soon ripe soon 
rotten.” Or this, with a slight alteration, from the Italian: 
“ Ogni uno per s+ midesimo, ¢ Diavolo per tutti” —Every man for 
himself, and the devil for us all.” 

To which we may add : 

On Davis (Facile prniceps) Il n’a pas invente la poudre. Ov Guer- 
re a mort. 

To Howston.— Hand passibus aquis. 

On Scorr.—7'am marte, quam Minerva, or Guarde few ! 

To the whole South.— Memento Mori. 

Motto for Beauregarp, who: has none.—‘ Slavo bene, ma, perstar 
meglior, sto qui”—(‘‘I was well, but, wishing to be better, am 
here.”) 

Maryland —“ Inter canem et lupem.” 

And for all of us.—*‘ Jaeta est alea”—‘ The die is cast.’’ 





ADVICE THAT IS ADVICE. 


Next to the proposition made by that Secession luminary, the 
Baltimore Sun, that we should surrender Washington to the rebels 
—a proposition which is absolutely glacial im its coolness—next to 
this, we say, the covlest thing by all odds that we have had to re- 
frigerate us of late, is the letter that Gov. Hioxs of Maryland, 
wrote last week to the President of these United States. 

By this letter it seems that Gov. Hicks “felt it to be his duty to 
advise the President of the United States to order elsewhere the 
troops off Annapolis,’’ to counsel him ‘‘ to send no more through 
Maryland,” and to further suggest “ that Lord Lyons be requested 
to act as mediator between the contending parties in our country 
to prevent theeffusion of blood:’’ 

We don’t want to be personal, Hicks, but aren’t you a gibbering. 
idiot? Don’t you glare wildly at all sane beings and wear straws 
in your hair? Aren’t you kept perpetually chained to the wall in 
the strongest room of the executive mansion? Don’t you take 
your waistcoat straight, Hicks? Has no psychologist of your 
native state yet written a paper ‘‘On Gov. Hicks considered as an 
Ornament for a Lunatic Asylum?’ Because it is time that some- 
thing of the sort should be done. You shouldn’t be allowed to 
run will any longer, you know, Hicks. 

But, seriously did the insane Governor of Maryland ever imagine 
that we of the North would ever suffer a ‘‘ mediator’ to come 
between us and the objects of our just wrath? Did he suppose 
that we were going to make compromises with thieves, and sign 
compacts with traitors? Did he think, finally, in the blindness of 
his folly, that the memory of the two Massachusetts soldiers, who 
on the 19th of April, lay cold and stark in the streets of Baltimore, 
stoned to death by a ruffianly mob of secessionists, could ever be 
‘*mediated’* away? If so, heis even a greater fool than we at 
the beginning took him for. 





TALL TALK. 


The following nice .ittle bit comes all the way from New-Or- 
leans, which city of the crab and the crevasse should forthwith be 
known as “‘The Pelican’s Nest,” on account of the fishy state of 
affairs there : 


‘In the meantime, some of the sympathisers (there are such in our midst) 
are intimating something about a Massachusetts army of 8000 men. It is*the 
wish that this would-be valiant army would land in Florida between Mobile 
Point and Pensacola, and give the Mississippi Brigade of 1800 mea a chance at 
them in a hand to-hand fight. Very few of the 8000 men would return to Mass- 
achusetts.’’ 


Hi! Hi! you ‘‘ sympathisers’’ down there in the Pelican’s Nest, 
know ye what manner of men they have got in the Massachusetts 
Army? No you don’t, you mud-eaters! but we will tell you. We 
saw a Squadron of them preparing to walk into the ranks of your 
Gorilla-warfare vigger-drivers, and the shortest of them was 
obliged to sweep his toes with a telescope, to see whether there 
were apy corns upon them. 


That Air! 


The daily press is continually telling us how the ‘air was rent 
with cheers, on the departure of such and such a regiment for 
Washington. 

Very good: but if the air was Rent with cheers, it has been glo- 
riously Patched with Star-Spangled Banners, as anybody may see 
by looking up or down Broadway, or any other street. 








Appropriate Con. 


Why should everybody take to segars at the present time? 
Because ‘‘ the Piping times of peace’’ are past, 
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NO NONSENSE THERE, 


If the Maryland Legislature passes an or- 
dinance of Secession—as it will probably 
have done by the time this paragraph will 
go to press—let it be scattered sans ceremonte 
right and left as dust is scattered by the 
whirlwind. This is no time for elegant 
courtesies a la SEwarp and Everett, and 
the country is not disposed to hem and haw 
when it should be Pitching In and that 
fiercely. We hold Maryland by the nose— 
let her Behave—or Beware! In the old 
days she was called Merry Land—let her try 
secession insolence with us and it shall be 
written Marah Land—the Land of Bitter- 
ness and of Pain! 





Non-Conductors. 


If the Baltimoreans have destroyed rail- 
road communication between Philadelphia 
and Washington, we must compel them to 
Make Tracks ! 





Con: for Maryland. 


With what did the Baltimoreans Cap the 
climax of ruffianism ? 
With a Mob-cap! 





Sentiment by a Mariner. 


“The Boom of cannon is now the Main 
Boom of the Ship of State !’’ 





Hardly! 





Can it be possible that the city of Balti- 
more was named after a Noble-Man? 

















































































DAINTY. 


SmITHOP HAS INVENTED A GUTTA PERCHA BAG-PIPE AFFAIR 80 THAT HE CAN PLAY TIF 


FLUTE WITHOUT LOSING His SWEET SMILE. 








NORTHMEN, COME OUT! 


DEDICATED TO THE MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENTS | 


BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


(Arr—Burschen heraus !) 
Northmen, come out! 


Forth unto battle with storm and shout ! 


Freedom calls you once again, 
To flag and fort and tented plain ; 


Then come with drum and trump and song, 
And raise the war-cry wild and strong : 


Northmen, come out ! 


Northmen, come out ! 
The foe is waiting round about, 
With paixhan, mortar and petard, 
To tender us their Beau Regard ; 


With shot and shrapnell, grape and shell 
We'll give them back the fire of hell ; 


Northmen, come out ! 


Northmen, come out ! 
Give the pirates a roaring rout ; 


Out in your strength and let them know 

















How Working Men to Work can go. 

Out in your might and let them feel 

How Mudsills strike when edged with steel ; 
Northmen, come out ! 


Northmen, come out ! 
Come like your gransires stern and stout, 
Though Cotton be of Kingly stock, 
Yet royal heads may reach the block, 
The Puritan taught it once in pain, 
His sons shall teach it once again ; 
Northmen, come out ! 


Northmen, come out ! 
Forth into battle with storm and shout ! 
He who lives with victory’s blest, 
He who dies gains peaceful rest. 











Living or dying, let us be 
Still vowed to God and Liberty ! 
Northmen, come out! 
aees Uline 
SMEAD’S BATTERY. 

Lieutenant Apner Smeap lately sent by Lieut. Stemwer to 
Washington, stopped on the way to show his dispatches to the 
C. 8. Authorities at Montgomery, and subsequently resigned in 
order to crown infamy by joining Cottondom. When he presented 
himself at Fortress Monroe for a parting interview with his wife— 
she appeared on tne Battery and welcomed him with these words ; 


**Go home with you ” she exclaimed. ‘Never! Our paths in this world 
are hereafter separate, I disown you. A coward and traitor, you are no bus- 
band of mine. Henceforth you are to meas if dead. As long asI live I shall 


wear mourning, and be as a widow ; and rest assured I shall educate our chil- 
drea to execrate and despise your memory as that of a recreant and traitor.’’ 


So saith the Times. All honor to Mrs. Swzap. In books of his- 
tory as yet unwritten her name shall figure with honor beside that 
of brave and beautiful Mrs. Stemmer and not inferior in renown to 
those which shine most brilliantly in history. 

As for the unfortunate renegade husband he will certainly bear 
testimony that there was never yet a natural philosopher who 
ever got asharper shock from a Smeap’s Battery ? 

roel Da ll cei 


Show Your Teeth! 


Dr. Siciswunp, a patriotic dentist, announces that he is ready 
to give his professional services, without eharge, to the gallant 
volunteers about to do battle in the service of their country. The 
offer is a happy and timely one. Teeth ought to be sharpened be- 
fore they ate shown, and there is every indication of an immense 
‘ flashing of ivories’’ around, just now. 

ee eee ee eS 
Massachusetts Statuary. 
The Marble-headers. 
eM en Te el 
The Song of our Volunteers. 
“ T wish I was in Hicxs’s land.”’ 
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OUR BOOK REVIEW. 


Currents and Counter Currents in Medical Science. With other Ad- 
dresses and Essays By Ouiven Wenpeit Homes. Boston : 
Ticxwor & Freups. 


Uncommonly sharp practice—for medical practice—is, this of the 
Doctor’s—in comparison with whom Southey’s Doctor is flat, stale, 
and unprofitable. Ye who believe in overdoses and much drug- 
ging, read this hook. Homecoaesao—we give it up—opathists—will 
be particuiarly delighted with it. Anti-puerperal fever contagion- 
ists will cry for it—or over it, while those who delight in re:lizing 
that wit and humor; yea all that is sparkling and flashing, sting- 
ing and piquant in genius or in language may be made to light up 
the dryest of subjects, will laugh over it in much love. Next to 
Jean Pavt’s Vorschule der Astheik, even the Enormous Erudition 
of the Great and Good Vanity Fata knows of no book in which a 
slow subject is done up so brilliantly and high-flavoredly with Cap- 
sicomical syrup and brandy. 


The Breath of Life. By Geo. Catury. New-York: Jonny Wrey. 


Vawiry Fare hails in this board-bound book a work by which 
more people are bound to be bored than by any other of the season. 
The class to which we refer isthe very expansive one of people 
who are unable to Shut Up—the object of the publication being to 
prove that consumption, bad teeth, snoring, and many other vices 
are all caused by the habit of breathing through the open mouth. 
For our own part we believe that G. C. intends simply to accu-tom 
people who expect to live South not to talk too freely. Curiously 
illustrated, with very wooden cuts of strange and antique style. 


The Semi-Attached Couple. Boston: T. H. P. Burnnam. 


Wafered together, you know—not firmly tied—slip-noosed, not 
sailor-knotted—many such couples, not merely morganatic but 
married Couleur de rosy, lord and lady style—easy reading, and 
like Semi-Detached House shows good intentions, no pretentions, 
aod with no complicated detentions of plot. Go thou and do 
happy, and ye shall virtuously be likewise. 


The Alchemist or the House of Claes. New-York : Rupp & Carterton 


From the French of Batzac by O. W. Wiaart, and Furetation 
B. Goopricu. The Alchemist who lived in this House of Claes did 
not exactly throw stones at people, (goak on the word Glass ) but 
did throw away his fortunes in hunting the Fool-osopher’s Stone. 
Otherwise know as the Absolute, an expression which we gladly 
retin as expressing the Absolutely Excelleut manner in which the 
t:anslation has been done. 


THE NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE REGIME. 


Thousands just now have a deep and touching affection for the 
marsive and gloomy granite structure, between Wall and Pine 
strectx, known as the New-York Custom House, and architectur- 
ally imitative of the Temple of Jupiter ou the Mons — of 
ancient Rome. To these it has long given bread, snd hvots of 
shining patent, and garments of han e cloth and cut, and 
they bope no desuetude in its continuance of the li'e-staff, pedal 
patent coverings, and wherewithal to look tailors calmly io the 
face. Tens of thousands have written applications fur clerkship-, 
with addendative lists of references. These, too, are hopeful of 
monthly pocketings of Uncle Samuel's gold. 

You seven hundred and twenty-three employees of the Custom 
House, you deputies, you clerks, you gaugers, you inspectors, you 
day and night watchmen, you boarders of vessels, you mersengers, 
and yuu regimental hosts of applicants, cease your huping, unless 
you choose to become— 

We will explain the new regimé. We have it authorita- 
tively. 

Mr. Baryer, the new collector, is a Spiritualist ; and spiritualists 
social reformers, and eaters of bran bread, are to hold future sway 
in the Custom House. Whatachange! Can imagination com- 
= it? Cam language describe it? Set busiest fancy in motion. 

netead of Anpzrew Jackson Democrats, we see AnDezew JACKxoN 
Davis-a-vis. In the places of men humanly dressed, humanly bar- 
bered, and affable, and the jovial and rubicun! faces we have been 
ace’ st-med te seeing, we gaze upon men long haired, immu derately 
whi-kered, garments of melancholy black and gloumicr cut, wide 
turp-over collars, cheeks sunken, and complexions cod sverous—- 
£0 waoy animate mimmies, in fact, fantasiic of figure, and about 
them an air of repellingl) mournful. We hear etrange sounds, ree 
glimmerings of strange lights, the pen-holding bans have a 
strange jerky motion, stools wonderfully gyrate, d-ok« mysteriously 
move, unearthly rappings are heard, and voices starily us with 
their eepulchral intonat.ions, We hurry into the outer air. 

















And this is not all. 

Circumadjacent eating houses furnish only brown bread, pea 
soup and mush, No fluid other than lacteal, and very weak tea, 
can be bad nearer than three blocks away. Sic omnia mutantur. 





“NOW THEN--MOVE ALONG THERE!” 


Many of our cotemporaries are speaking good words in these 
days, and the following from the Times is one of them : 


“Could the seven thousand Irishmen, who asked a place in the rank of the 
Sixty-Niath on the day of its departure, have been received and formed into 
regiments, they would have hurled themselves into the National Capital with 
a force whicn not a dozen intervening Marylands could check. But sluggish 
routine and cautious prudence rule the day, and the hammers that shouli be 
pounding rebel heads are driving®nails in millitary barracks here, five hundred 
miles from the furthest Narthern point which even the wildest rebels hope to 
reach.’’ 


That isso. Itis very decidedly so. If there were no red-tape- 
ism winding about the limbs of Free Action, if there had been no 
shilly-shallying politemess and “‘all due defcrence’’ to the feelings 
of the Eastern Tobacco States, Washington would have been all 
right within a week, Virginia would have been held neck and 
heels, and Secession forced back into its poison swaraps to yellow 
fever it by it-elf till past. Moreover—and this is worth thinking 
over also, Messieurs—we might have saved a few ships and prop- 
erty worth a few miilions of dollars—something in these times! 
So they Say. 

However. there is indeed no use in deplorin; split milk—but 

us take care that no more be spilt. Let Mr. Sewarp and other 

ashington gentlemen forget the pleasant dinners with Jerr. 
Davis and cosy chats through half the night with his Seceding 
ex-friends, and try-to se2 them asthey are—bitter, treacherous 
un-crupulous enemies—enemies of the real rattlesnake type, with 
the sharpest of poison fangs. 

Think and act promptly—this is no time for fooling. The 
North has man, factories, material—everything requisite to Mas- 
ter the Situation—she on!y wants prompt generalship. 

Asragam Lincous—don’t let History write you down as Slow! 
You have it in you— You have grit—be Capable. 





BE IT REMEMBERED. 


That the Camden and Anaconda Rail Road Company, with the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Roads, have, with their 
usual shark-like spirit, ‘‘ declined to abate a single cent from their 
usual rates for first-class passengers,’ in carrying troops, though 
many others have done the sam+ at half price, and in some cases 
for nothing. 

The N. Y. Tribune very properly suggests that there roads be 
seized and used by the Government—a proposition to which it is 
needless to say, Vanity Fare fully agree:, trusting that our cotem- 
poraries will give it as full ventilation. ‘‘Gentlemen’’ who avail 
themselves of times Ilke these to play the sharp game may very 
suddenly fiad themselves tripped up. There is such a thing as 
being too :apacious—and there is also such a thing as Retribution. 
Government, which takes, and very properly, too, the persons of 
citizens for war, may quite as well borrow the property of a great, 
greedy, selfish, and unpopular corporation. 

But then the Company have given several thousand dollars to 
the Union cause! Ob yes. We see you, though. Suppose you 
give whi e about, all the profits on the troops transported ? 

Oa the whole we think that Govermment had better run the 
road for itself. Editors of Northern papers please notice ! 





The Catspaw. 


It is generally thought that the unfortunate cat whose paw was 
u-ed by the vicious monkey to rake chesnuts out of a hot fire, 
was indeed an object of compassion. 

But what shall we say to Maryland and Virginia who unasked, 
unsolic t d by the villainous Tiger Cat of Cottondom have thrust 
their weak paws right into the fierce flame of Northern vengeance. 
And what will they make by it? Ruin and wretcbedoess One 
m uth aco Virginia had itin her power to avert full nine-tenths oi 
all the horrors of this impending war. She could hive pliced her- 
8vlf as a barrier between the fire and powder, but she would not. 
And for t..i., nine-tenths of all the horrors will fall on her and on 
Maryland alone. ‘they have cast their lot with devils, and will 
fire «8 8 ich victims must. Woe te the grain which comes between 
the mill--tones. For it shall be crushed, and that utterly. 
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